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SCHOOL  COMMITTEE  OF  THE 
CITY  OF  BOSTON 


ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 

BUSINESS  AGENT 

FOR  THE 

YEAR  ENDING  JANUARY  '81,  1916 


April,  1916 


CITY  OF  BOSTON 
PRINTING  DEPARTMENT 
1916 


Boston,  Mass.,  April,  1916. 

To  the  School  Committee: 

In  compliance  with  section  77  of  the  Rules  of  the 
School  Committee,  I  submit  herewith  the  annual  report 
of  the  Business  Agent  for  the  financial  year  February  1, 
1915,  to  January  31,  1916,  both  included. 

William  T.  Keough, 

Business  Agent. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  BUSINESS  AGENT. 


Section  77  of  the  Rules  provides  that  the  Business 
Agent  "shall,  annually,  in  the  month  of  March,  sub- 
mit to  the  Board  a  detailed  report  of  the  appropriations, 
income,  and  expenditures  of  the  Board  for  the  year 
ending  January  31  next  preceding,  with  such  sugges- 
tions relating  thereto  as  he  may  deem  expedient.  This 
report  shall  contain  a  statement  of  the  cost  of  books, 
fuel,  and  other  materials  furnished  and  charged  to  the 
various  offices,  schools  and  departments,  the  disposition 
of  the  same,  and  an  inventory  of  the  stock  then  on 
hand". 

FINANCIAL  FORECAST. 

On  Plate  1  will  be  found  an  attempt  to  forecast  the 
financial  situation  by  showing  graphically  the  expendi- 
tures for  each  financial  year  from  1908-09  up  to  and 
including  1915-16,  and  then  extending  such  curves  up 
to  and  including  1922-23. 

In  the  case  of  the  amount  available  *  for  general  pur- 
poses f  from  the  tax  levy,  the  increase  has  been  com- 
puted on  the  basis  of  the  increase  in  valuation  at  the 
average  rate  for  the  last  two  years.  All  other  increases 
have  been  computed  at  the  average  rate  for  the  last 
seven  years. 

The  amount  available  for  general  purposes  from  the 
tax  levy  was  also  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  increase 
in  valuation  at  the  average  rate  for  the  last  eight  years, 
but  as  it  made  a  difference  of  but  $42,000  at  the  end  of 
the  period  under  consideration,  it  has  not  been  shown 
by  a  separate  curve. 

*  Assuming  that  no  change  is  made  in  the  laws  limiting  appropriations  by  the  School 
Committee. 

t  Salaries  of  instructors,  salaries  of  janitors,  salaries  of  officers,  fuel,  light  and  power, 
supplies  and  incidentals.  The  above  expenditures  for  general  purposes  do  not  include 
the  cost  of  medical  inspection  nor  pensions  to  attendance  officers  and  janitors. 
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All  figures  have  been  taken  at  the  nearest  whole  one 
thousand. 

The  expenditures  for  general  purposes,  which  have 
been  $5,309,000  during  the  past  year,  will  amount  to 
$7,064,000  in  1922-23  if  the  increases  during  the  next 
seven  years  are  at  the  same  rate  as  during  the  past 
seven  years. 

The  amount  of  money  available  during  the  current 
year  is,  of  course,  known  definitely,  and  in  consequence 
it  becomes  necessary  to  forecast  but  six  years  to  get 
the  amount  probably  available  during  the  year  1922-23. 
If  there  is  no  change  in  the  law,  and  assuming  that  the 
increase  in  average  valuation  during  the  six  years  follow- 
ing the  current  financial  year  is  at  the  same  rate  as  for 
the  past  eight  years,  the  amount  available  in  1922-23 
will  be  $5,893,000. 

It  would  therefore  appear  that,  omitting  for  the 
moment  the  matter  of  income  and  unexpended  balance 
which  may  be  available,  there  would  be  a  deficit  of 
$1,171,000  in  the  financial  year  1922-23. 

Rut  the  increase  in  valuation  during  the  past  two 
years  has  fallen  below  the  average  increase  for  the  pre- 
ceding six  years  by  a  substantial  amount,  and  if  the 
increase  in  valuation  for  the  next  six  years  is  maintained 
at  the  average  rate  for  the  last  two  years,  the  amount 
of  money  available  for  general  purposes  in  1922-23  will 
be  but  $5,851,000. 

If  this  assumption  should  hold  true,  the  deficit  for 
the  financial  year  1922-23,  again  omitting  for  the  time 
any  income  or  unexpended  balances  available,  would 
amount  to  $1,213,000. 

If  the  income  increases  at  the  same  rate  during  the 
next  seven  years  as  during  the  past  seven  years,  the 
income  at  the  end  of  the  above  period  would  amount 
to  $224,000. 
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This  income  would  reduce  the  deficit  on  the  first 
assumption  to  $947,000  and  under  the  second  assump- 
tion to  $989,000. 

It  has  been  assumed  in  both  of  the  above  cases  that 
there  will  be  no  unexpended  balance  to  further  reduce 
the  above  deficit  for  the  reason  that  during  the  whole 
of  the  period  from  1915-16  to  1922-23  the  estimated 
expenditures  run  well  above  the  estimated  amount  of 
money  available. 

It  has  also  been  assumed  that  none  of  the  money 
available  for  land  and  buildings  and  for  repairs  and 
alterations  to  school  buildings  will  be  used  for  general 
purposes.* 

In  addition  to  the  curves  showing  the  expenditures 
for  general  purposes  will  be  found  two  other  curves, 
one  showing  the  total  expenditures  for  all  purposes 
other  than  for  schoolhouse  construction,  and  the  other 
the  total  gross  expenditures,  not  including  interest  or 
sinking  fund  charges. 

These  have  been  extended  to  the  financial  year 
1922-23  on  the  assumption  that  the  increases  during 
the  next  seven  years  will  be  at  the  same  rate  as  for  the 
past  seven  years. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  total  expenditures  for  all 
school  purposes,  exclusive  of  interest  on  the  debt  for 
school  buildings  and  sinking  fund  charges,  will  amount 
to  $9,514,000  in  1922-23. 

CERTAIN  INCREASES. 

On  Plate  2  will  be  found  the  percentages  of  increase 
in  cost  of  administration,  supervision,  and  salaries  of 
instructors,  and  total  expenditures  shown  graphically  for 
the  financial  years  1908-09  to  1915-16. 


*  Salaries  of  instructors,  salaries  of  janitors,  salaries  of  officers,  fuel,  light  and  power, 
supplies  and  incidentals.  The  above  expenditures  for  general  purposes  do  not  include 
the  cost  of  medical  inspection  nor  pensions  to  attendance  officers  and  janitors. 
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The  curves  of  percentage  of  increase  of  the  average 
assessed  valuation  and  the  average  membership  in  day 
schools  (not  including  continuation  or  review  schools) 
are  also  shown. 

It  will  be  noted  that  while  the  average  membership  in 
day  schools  has  increased  14  per  cent  and  the  average 
assessed  valuation  18  per  cent,  the  cost  of  administration 
has  increased  44  per  cent,  salaries  of  instructors  46  per 
cent,  total  expenditures  51  per  cent,  and  the  cost  of 
supervision  91  per  cent  in  the  last  seven  years. 

INCREASE  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL  PUPILS. 

On  Plate  3  will  be  found  a  curve  showing  the  growth  in 
high  school  population  from  1908-09  to  1915-16,  and 
this  curve  has  been  extended  to  the  financial  year 
1922-23  on  the  assumption  that  the  rate  of  increase  during 
the  next  seven  years  will  be  the  same  as  for  the  last 
seven  years. 

It  will  be  noted  that  on  the  above  assumption  during 
the  financial  year  1922-23  we  shall  have  23,449  pupils 
in  our  high  schools. 

On  the  assumption  that  the  cost  per  pupil  will  be  the 
same  as  during  the  past  year  1915-16  ($78.91),  this 
increase  of  7,148  will  mean  an  increase  in  the  cost  of 
high  schools  of  $564,048.68. 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 


On  March  22,  1915,  the  School  Committee  made  the 
f <  allowing  appropriations : 

Salaries  of  instructors  $4,220,216  20 

Salaries  of  officers   159,348  80 

Salaries  of  janitors   344,000  00 

Fuel  and  light   230,000  00 


Carried  forward 


$4,953,505  00 
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Brought  forward  

Supplies  and  incidentals  

Physical  education  

Physical  education,  special  appropriation 
Salaries  and  expenses  of  nurses  ... 

Pensions  to  teachers  

Extended  use  of  the  public  schools 
Pensions  to  attendance  officers  and  janitors 
Repairs  and  alterations  to  school  buildings  . 
Rents  of  hired  school  accommodations 
Equipment  and  apparatus  for  nurses'  rooms 
New  furniture  and  furnishings  for  old  buildings, 


including 


$4,953,565  00 


371,480  00 

60,430  35 

29,049  05 

34,400  00 

75,537  94 

34,861  36 

10,486  60 

377,689  70 

37,000  00 


500  00 


new  lighting  fixtures 


85,000  00 


Total  amount  appropriated 


$6,070,000  00 


Section  1,  chapter  304,  of  the  Acts  of  1915,  gave  the 
School  Committee  authority  to  appropriate  seven  cents 
on  each  one  thousand  dollars  of  the  valuation  of  the 
city  for  pensions,  instead  of  the  five  cents  previously 
authorized;  and  acting  under  such  authority  on  June  7, 
1915,  the  School  Committee  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$30,215.18  for  pensions  to  teachers,  such  sum  being  two 
cents  additional  on  each  one  thousand  dollars  of  the 
valuation  of  the  city  upon  which  appropriations  by  the 
City  Council  are  based. 

The  School  Committee  made  the  following  transfers: 

On  April  21,  1915,  from  "New  Furniture  and  Furnishings 
for  Old  Buildings,  Including  New  Lighting  Fixtures"  to 
"Repairs  and  Alterations"  $3,000  00 

On  November  29,  1915,  from  "Supplies  and  Incidentals"  to 

"Rents  of  Hired  School  Accommodations"        .      .      .        2,800  00 

On  November  29,  1915,  from  "Supplies  and  Incidentals"  to 

"Medical  Inspection"   2,400  00 

On  December  6,  1915,  the  order  transferring  $2,800 
from  " Supplies  and  Incidentals"  to  " Rents  of  Hired 
School  Accommodations"  was  rescinded  and  the  trans- 
fer made  from  the  item  "Repairs  and  Alterations  to 
School  Buildings." 
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Acting  under  authority  conferred  by  the  School  Com- 
mittee on  December  6,  1915,  I  have  made  the  following 
transfers : 

From  "Supplies  and  Incidentals"  to  "Salaries  of  Instructors  "  $37,000  00 
From  "Fuel  and  Light"  to  "Supplies  and  Incidentals"        .       27,000  00 

The  City  Auditor  credited  to  the  appropriations 
" Repairs  and  Alterations  to  School  Buildings"  and 
"Rents  of  Hired  School  Accommodations"  the  follow- 
ing sum,  $535.55. 

This  sum  was  made  up  of  rebates  and  refunds  on 
several  items. 

With  the  above  additions  and  transfers  the  final  total 
credits  for  the  several  items  for  the  year  were  as  follows: 


Salaries  of  instructors   $4,257,216  20 

Salaries  of  officers   159,348  80 

Salaries  of  janitors   344,000  00 

Fuel   146,521  00 

Light   47,479  00 

Power   9,000  00 

Supplies  and  incidentals   359,080  00 

Physical  education   60,430  35 

Physical  education,  special   29,049  05 

Salaries  and  expenses  of  nurses      .......  £4,400  00 

Medical  inspection   2,400  00 

Pensions  to  teachers   105,753  12 

Extended  use  of  the  public  schools   34,861  36 

Pensions  to  attendance  officers  and  janitors       .      .      .  10,486  60 

Repairs  and  alterations  to  school  buildings  ....  378,425  25 

Rents  of  hired  school  accommodations        ....  39,800  00 

Equipment  and  apparatus  for  nurses'  rooms  .  .  .  500  00 
New  furniture  and  furnishings  for  old  buildings,  including 

new  lighting  fixtures   82,000  00 


Total  credits  $6,100,750  73 


The  expenditures  were  as  follows: 

Salaries  of  instructors   $4,255,836  82 

Salaries  of  officers   151,806  93 

Salaries  of  janitors   343,928  88 


Carried  forward  $4,751,572  63 
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Brought  forward  $4,751,572  63 

Fuel   139,058  36 

Light  r    .  51,372  57 

Power   7,970  63 

Supplies  and  incidentals   358,811  34 

Physical  education   60,430  35 

Physical  education,  special   29,048  46 

Salaries  and  expenses  of  nurses   33,663  14 

Medical  inspection   2,241  66 

Pensions  to  teachers   90,011  87 

Payments  to  permanent  pension  fund   15,741  25 

Extended  use  of  the  public  schools   31,365  65 

Pensions  to  attendance  officers  and  janitors  .  .  7,381  24 
Repairs  and  alterations  to  school  buildings  by  Schoolhouse 

Commission   371,558  35 

Rents  of  hired  school  accommodations        ....  39,782  89 

Equipment  and  apparatus  for  nurses'  rooms  .  .  .  130  38 
New  furniture  and  furnishings  for  old  buildings,  including 

new  lighting  fixtures                                          .      .  75,515  51 


Total  expenditures  $6,065,656  28 


Total  credits  brought  down  $6,100,750  73 

Total  expenditures  brought  down   6,065,656  28 


Balance   .        $35,094  45 


The  balance  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  made  up  as 
follows : 

Salaries  of  instructors   $1,379  38 

Salaries  of  officers   7,541  87 

Salaries  of  janitors   7112 

Fuel  ] 

Light   4,598  44 

Power  J 

Supplies  and  incidentals   268  66 

Physical  education   — 

Physical  education,  special   59 

Salaries  and  expenses  of  nurses   736  86 

Medical  inspection   158  34 

Pensions  to  teachers   — 

Extended  use  of  the  public  schools   3,495  71 

Pensions  to  attendance  officers  and  janitors              .      .  3,105  36 


Carried  forward  $21,356  33 
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Brought  forward 


$21,356  33 


Repairs  and  alterations  to  school  buildings  . 
Rents  of  hired  school  accommodations 


$6,866  90 
17  11 
369  62 


Equipment  and  apparatus  for  nurses'  rooms 
New  furniture  and  furnishings  for  old  build- 


ings, including  new  lighting  fixtures  . 


6,484  49 


13,738  12 


Balance 


$35,094  45 


NEW  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS,  LANDS,  YARDS,  ETC. 

On  March  22,  1915,  the  School  Committee  passed  the 
following  order: 

Ordered,  That  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  615  of 
the  Acts  of  1913,  the  sum  of  three  hundred  two  thousand  one  hundred 
fifty-one  dollars  ($302,151)  is  hereby  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of 
constructing  and  furnishing  new  buildings,  including  the  taking  of  land 
therefor,  and  for  school  yards,  and  the  preparing  of  school  yards  for  use. 

This  sum  thus  appropriated  for  new  buildings,  lands, 
yards,  etc.,  forms  a  part  of  the  tax  levy  for  the  year. 

This  money  is  expended  under  the  direction  of  the 
Schoolhouse  Commission  and  is  accounted  for  by  them 
in  detail  in  their  report  in  the  same  manner  as  money 
raised  by  loans  and  expended  for  the  same  purpose.  It 
has  not  been  considered  wise  to  introduce  such  matter 
into  this  report,  not  only  for  the  reason  that  it  would  be 
a  duplication  of  information  in  the  report  of  the  com- 
mission, but  because  for  purposes  of  comparison  with 
expenditures  of  other  years  or  of  other  cities  it  appears 
better  to  separate  statements  of  maintenance  or  opera- 
ting expenses  from  the  construction  accounts. 

Chapter  615  of  the  Acts  of  1913  provides  that  if  less 
than  thirty  cents  upon  each  $1,000  of  the  valuation  of 
the  city  shall  be  appropriated  for  new  school  buildings, 
lands,  yards  and  furnishings,  the  balance  of  such  appro- 
priation shall  be  certified  by  the  School  Committee  to 
the  Mayor  and  shall  be  added  to  the  amount  available 
for  other  municipal  purposes. 
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In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  above 
statute,  on  March  22,  1915,  the  School  Committee  passed 
the  following  order: 

Ordered,  That  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  615  of  the 
Acts  of  1913,  the  School  Committee  hereby  notifies  the  Mayor  that  of 
the  appropriation  at  the  rate  of  thirty  cents  upon  each  thousand  dollars  of 
the  valuation  on  which  the  appropriations  of  the  City  Council  are  based 
which  the  School  Committee  may  annually  appropriate  for  new  school 
buildings,  lands,  yards  and  furnishings,  it  has  made  an  appropriation  for 
said  purposes  during  the  current  financial  year  at  the  rate  of  twenty  cents 
per  thousand  dollars  of  said  valuation,  and  there  remains  a  balance  at  the 
rate  of  ten  cents  per  thousand  dollars  which  is  hereby  certified  to  the 
Mayor  to  be  added  to  the  amount  which  may  be  appropriated  for  other 
than  school  purposes. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

The  total  amount  of  money  available  for  physical 
education  under  chapter  295  of  the  Acts  of  1907  was 
$60,430.35.  The  plans  laid  out  for  playground  activi- 
ties for  the  year,  however,  required  a  much  larger  sum; 
and,  in  consequence,  in  addition  to  the  above  amount, 
a  special  appropriation  of  $29,049.05  was  allowed  in  the 
annual  appropriation  order.  The  total  amount  avail- 
able for  this  purpose  was,  therefore,  as  follows: 

Appropriation  for  1915-16  $60,430  35 

Diverted  from  general  appropriation       .      .  .  29,049  05 

Total  amount  available,  1915-16  ....     $89,479  40 

The  expenditures  were  as  follows: 

Salaries  of  teachers,  regular  *  $48,041  75 

Supplies  and  incidentals,  regular       .      .      .        9,172  91 

  $57,214  66 

Salaries  of  teachers,  playgrounds  f    .  $17,669  90 

Carried  forward  $17,669  90    $57,214  66 

*  Includes  the  salaries  of  the  Director  of  School  Hygiene,  the  Assistant  Directors  of 
Physical  Training  and  Athletics  and  the  teachers  of  the  several  ranks  who  serve  at  the 
Normal,  Latin  and  high  schools. 

t  This  cost  of  playgrounds  is  exclusive  of  the  salaries  of  any  part  of  the  supervising  staff 
who  were  in  any  way  connected  with  the  playgrounds.  The  complete  cost  of  playgrounds 
is  shown  later  on  in  this  report  under  "Costs  of  Playgrounds." 
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Brought  forward  $17,669  90  $57,214  66 

Salaries  of  janitors,  playgrounds  .  .  .  2,480  65 
Supplies  and  equipment,  playgrounds      .      .       12,113  60 

  32,264  15 

Total  expenditures   $89,478  81 

Balance   $0  59 

Trial  Balance  —  Physical  Education  Appropriations. 

Dr. 

Appropriation,  physical  education   $60,430  35 

Special  appropriation,  physical  education       ....  29,049  05 

Supplies  overcharged  to  schools   3  44 

Stock  inventory,  December  2,  1914  .      .      .      .      .      .  824  26 

$90,307  10 

Cr. 

Salaries,  schools   $40,756  07 

Salaries,  playgrounds   17,669  90 

Salaries,  plaj^ground  janitors   2,480  65 

Salaries,  department    .    7,285  68 

Supplies,  schools,  etc   7,116  13 

Supplies,  playgrounds   11,561  51 

Supplies,  department   ....            ....  1,404  59 

Stock  inventory,  December  3,  1915   2,031  98 

Balance  unexpended   59 

$90,307  10 


Drafts  were  made  on  the  regular  physical  education 
appropriation  until  it  was  exhausted,  when  drafts  were 
begun  on  the  special  appropriation. 

NURSES. 

During  the  last  year  it  has  been  found  impossible, 
as  it  has  for  the  five  preceding  years,  to  keep  the 
expenditures  for  nurses  within  the  appropriation  author- 
ized by  chapter  357  of  the  Acts  of  1907,  viz.,  two  cents 
on  each  one  thousand  dollars  of  the  valuation  of  the 
city,  amounting  to  $30,215.18. 

In  addition  to  the  sum  available  under  the  above 
statute,  the  sum  of  $4,184.82  was  allowed  in  the  general 
appropriation  order,  making  a  total  appropriation  of 
$34,400. 
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At  the  end  of  the  year  there  remained  an  unexpended 
balance  of  $736.86. 

The  total  amount  available  was,  therefore,  as  follows: 


Appropriation  (chapter  357,  Acts  of  1907)  ....  $30,215  18 
Diverted  from  general  appropriation   4,184  82 

Total  amount  available  $34,400  00 


The  expenditures  were  as  follows: 

Salaries  of  nurses   $32,970  03 

Supplies  for  nurses   693  11 

Total  expenditures   $33,663  14 


Total  appropriation  brought  down   $34,400  00 

Total  expenditures  brought  down   33,663  14 

Balance   $736  86 

Trial  Balance  —  Nurses'  Appropriation. 
Dr. 

Appropriation  for  nurses   $30,215  18 

Diverted  from  regular  appropriation   4,184  82 

Stock  inventory,  December  2,  1914    870  38 

$35,270  38 

Cr. 

Salary,  supervising  nurse   $1,344  96 

Salaries,  assistant  nurses   31,625  07 

Supplies,  schools,  etc   372  45 

Supplies,  department   555  07 

Supplies  undercharged  to  schools   6  39 

Inventory,  December  3,  1915    629  58 

Balance  unexpended   736  86 

$35,270  38 


EXPENDITURES  BY  SCHOOLHOUSE  COMMISSION. 

The  appropriations  made  for  "  Repairs  and  altera- 
tions to  school  buildings"  ($378,425.25),  " Rents  of 
hired  school  accommodations"  ($39,800),  " Equipment 
and  apparatus  for  nurses'  rooms"  ($500),  and  "New 
furniture  and  furnishings  for  old  buildings,  including 
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new  lighting  fixtures "  ($82,000)  were  expended  under 
the  direction  of  the  Schoolhouse  Commission  as  follows: 


Repairs  and 

Alterations. 

Carpentry : 

Repairs  

.  $45,194 

96 

Alterations  .... 

39,429 

43 

New  floors  

1,913 

11 

Hardware  

— 

Furniture : 

New  

5,235 

01 

Repairs  ..... 

22,661 

48 

New  curtains  .... 

309 

60 

Curtain  repairs  .... 

2,001 

00 

New  clocks  .... 

.  46 

00 

Clock  repairs  .... 

2,699 

70 

Electric  clock  maintenance 

1,775 

28 

Gymnasium  apparatus 

46 

25 

Industrial  apparatus  installation 

204 

68 

Industrial  apparatus  maintenance 

354 

27 

Reflectoscope  maintenance 

80 

94 

Vacuum  cleaning  maintenance 

143 

69 

Rubber  treads  and  matting 

693 

40 

Blackboards : 

New  

504 

90 

Repairs  

5,541 

82 

Plumbing  

17,502 

12 

Roofing   

15,702 

54 

Painting  

29,267 

08 

Glazing   

7,232 

34 

Heating: 

Repairs  

27,579 

42 

New  boilers  .... 

— 

Ventilation  .... 

.  758 

01 

Care  of  Grounds: 

Gypsy  moths  .... 

540 

70 

Planting  ..... 

<ii,Uo<_> 

7& 

1  o 

Masonry: 

Repairs  

26,100 

36 

Plastering  

1,989 

58 

Paving  

5,259 

94 

Catch-basins  

2,899 

60 

Asphalt  and  concrete 

1,551 

00 

Waterproofing  .... 

624 

70 

Carried  forward 

.  $267,928 

69 
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Brought  forward  $267,928  69 


Locks  and  Bells: 

Bells  and  telephone  installation 
Bells  and  telephone  maintenance 
Locksmithing  .... 


Electrical: 
Electric  light  installation 
Electric  light  maintenance 
Fire  alarm  installation 
Fire  alarm  maintenance  . 
Gas  appliance  installation 
Gas  appliance  maintenance 
Motors  and  engines  . 

Miscellaneous : 
Flagstaff  s  .... 
Iron  and  wire  work  . 
Janitors'  supplies 
Care  and  cleaning 
Teaming  .... 
Fire  extinguishers 
Fire  escapes 
Fire  protection  . 


159  93 
2,455  71 
3,299  48 


3,413  75 
2,088  14 

952  63 
2,587  91 

186  39 
1,045  42 
1,672  18 


1,446 

34 

5,931 

78 

231 

00 

1,875 

45 

1,715 

52 

153 

71 

20,566 

63 

7,106 

48 

—  $324,817  14 

Equipment  and  Apparatus  for  Nurses'  Rooms. 

New  furniture   $112  30 

Gas  appliance  installation   16  58 

Electric  light  installation   1  50 

New  Furniture  and  Furnishings  for  Old  Buildings, 

Including  New  Lighting  Fixtures. 

Bells  and  telephone  installation  .      .      .      .  $615  74 

Electric  light  installation   18,216  67 

Fire  alarm  installation   1,470  85 

Fire  extinguishers   812  20 

Gas  appliance  installation   242  96 

Gymnasium  apparatus   23  20 

Industrial  apparatus  installation       .      .      .  746  89 

Manual  training  and  prevocational  apparatus  7,310  31 

Motors  and  engines   1,113  91 

New  blackboards   132  00 

New  clocks   273  50 

New  curtains        .......  4,407  70 


130  38 


Carried  forward 


$35,365  93  $324,947  52 
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Brought  forward   $35,365  93  $324,947  52 

New  furniture   38,988  28 

Reflectoscope  installation   1,032  50 

Rubber  treads  and  matting        ....  96  80 

Plans  and  advertising   32  00 

  75,515  51 

Administration  Expenses. 

Salaries,  commissioners- and  clerks    .      .      .  $13,039  98 

Salaries,  inspectors   20,310  22 

Electric  lighting  of  offices   13  40 

Postage   422  00 

Printing   1,257  47 

Stationery   564  64 

Advertising   88  25 

Telephone   58  03 

Automobile  expenses   7,876  88 

Furniture   1,098  16 

Car  fares,  traveling  expenses      ....  1,586  13 

Boiler  insurance   25  05 

Sundries   11  50 

Subscription   14  50 

Teaming   5  00 

Expert  services   370  00 

  46,741  21 

Total  repairs  and  administration  expenses  .      .      .   $447,204  24 


Rents  and  Taxes. 


Barham  Memorial  Church   $600  00 

Boylston  street,  48    1,863  00 

Chambers  street,  27    800  00- 

Chambers  street,  38  (St.  Andrew's  Chapel)     .  1,080  00 

Chambers  street,  103    1,648  98 

Columbus  avenue  (Saranac  Apartments)        .  420  00 

Eliot  street,  Jamaica  Plain  (Trustees  Building)  420  00 

German  Lutheran  Church   90  00 

Franklin  Union   6,892  00 

Greenwood  Hall,  Glenway  street,  Dorchester   .  600  00 

Hanson  street,  1    744  00 

Hull  street,  24    420  00 

Hyde  Park  Gymnasium   550  00 

Isabella  street,  12   312  00 

Jordan  Hall   50  50 

La  Grange  street,  25  and  31      .      .      .      .  6,575  08 

Moon  street   6,070  00 


Carried  forward     .      .      .      .  .     $29,135  56 
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Brought  forward   $29,135  56 

National  Theater   150  00 

North  Bennet  street,  39                               .  2,210  00 

Reed  street,  89    104  00 

Parmenter  street,  20    1,000  00 

Saratoga  street,  66    600  00 

Tileston  street,  52    600  00 

Tremont  street,  168    135  00 

Tremont  street,  218   3,420  00 

Tremont  street,  563     .      .      .      .      .      .  1,333  33 

Walnut  avenue  and  Walnut  park      .      .      .  720  00 

Willowwood  street,  3    375  00 


Total  rents  and  taxes  $39,782  89 


Summary. 

Appropriations: 

Repairs  and  alterations  $378,425  25 

Rents  of  hired  school  accommodations  .  39,800  00 
Equipment  and  apparatus  for  nurses'  rooms,  500  00 

New    furniture    and   furnishings    for  old 

buildings,  including  new  lighting  fixtures,  82,000  00 

  $500,725  25 

Expenditures: 

Repairs  and  equipment  $400,463  03 

Administration  expenses   46,741  21 

Rents  and  taxes   39,782  89 

  486,987  13 

Balance  $13,738  12 

INCOME. 

The  income  for  the  financial  year  was  as  follows: 

Tuition  of  non-resident  pupils: 

Normal  School   $324  00 

Latin  and  high  schools   3,436  40 

Boston  Clerical  School     .      .      .      .    '  .  13  40 

Elementary  schools   757  10 

Trade  School  for  Girls   6,480  00 

Girls'  Evening  Trade  School  ....  283  50 

Boston  Industrial  School  for  Boys        .      .  1,012  00 
Boston  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  evening 

classes   310  50 

Continuation  School,  voluntary     .      .      .  216  00 

Evening  high  schools   57  00 


Carried  forward  $12,889  90 
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Brought  forward  $12,889  90 

Evening  elementary  schools  ....  — 
Evening  industrial  schools  ....  182  00 
Evening  Practical  Arts  Courses  ...  24  00 
State  wards  (from  the  Commonwealth)  .  3,862  16 
Tuition  of  deaf  mutes  (from  the  Common- 
wealth)                                                     20,684  75 

  $37,642  81 

Salaries  of  instructors  overpaid  refunded   804  15 

Salaries  of  nurses  overpaid  refunded   31  67 

Smith  Fund  '  .  324  00 

Stoughton  Fund   212  00 

Aid  from  the  Commonwealth  for  industrial  education: 
Trade  School  for  Girls: 

One-half  the  net  cost  of  maintenance  for 
the  period  December  1,  1913,  to  Novem- 
ber 30,  1914  $20,531  14 

Boston  Industrial  School  for  Boys: 

One-half  the  net  cost  of  maintenance  for 
the  period  December  1,  1913,  to  Novem- 
ber 30,  1914    14,207  95 

Continuation  School  (Household  Arts  Class): 
One-half  the  net  cost  of  maintenance  for 
the  period  December  1,  1913,  to  Novem- 
ber 30,  1914    1,043  75 

Continuation  School,  Compulsory: 

One-half  the  net  cost  of  maintenance  for 
the    period   December   1,    1913,  to 
November  30,  1914        ....       5,808  68 
Evening  Industrial  School: 

One-half  the  net  cost  of  maintenance  for 
the  period  December  1,  1913,  to  Novem- 
ber 30,  1914    6,435  78 

Evening  Practical  Arts  Courses: 

One-half  the  net  cost  of  maintenance  for 
the  period  December  1,  1913,  to  Novem- 
ber 30,  1914    5,907  68 

  53,934  98 

One-half  tuition  charges  paid  for  Boston  pupils  attending 
state-aided  schools  in  other  cities  and  towns  (from  the 

Commonwealth)   35  84 

Traveling  expenses  of  deaf  mutes  (from  the  Commonwealth)  3,032  22 
Light  at  polling  places  (from  Election  Department)      .      .  — 

Sale  of  badges  to  licensed  minors   479  25 

Sale  of  books  and  supplies  (new)   902  21 

Sale  of  books  and  supplies  (old)   463  22 


Carried  forward 


$97,862  35 
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Brought  forward  $97,862  35 

Sale  of  manual  arts  materials  (elementary  schools)       .      .  785  49 

Manual  arts,  work  done   685  35 

Express  charges  refunded   15 

Traveling  expenses  refunded   3  26 

Trade  School  for  Girls: 

Sale  of  materials  $13,511  14 

Interest  on  deposit   18  24 

Telephone  charges   9  95 

Sale  of  old  machine   4  00 

  13,543  33 

Boston  Industrial  School  for  Boys: 

Sale  of  materials  $2,073  04 

Interest  on  deposit    .......  — 

Telephone  charges   — 

  2,073  04 

Continuation  School,  Compulsory,  sale  of  materials  and 

work  done   311  92 

Telephone  charges,  administrative  offices       ....  71  07 

Royalty  (W-.  Stanwood  Field)   7  93 

Rents  of  school  buildings   439  74 

Witness  fees,  Finance  Commission   7  50 

Boston  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  refund  overcharge  on 

supplies   1  00 

Forfeited  advance  payments: 

Evening  high  schools  $2,479  00 

Evening  elementary  schools  ....  2,217  00 
Evening  industrial  schools      .      .      .      .  199  00 

Boston  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  evening 

classes   141  00 

Evening  Trade  School,  girls    ....  50  00 

Interest   314  36 

  5,400  36 

Sale  of  second-hand  furniture,  etc.  (Schoolhouse  Commission)  628  74 

Dog  licenses   $25,080  00 

Less  damages  by  dogs   3,000  48 

  22,079  52 

Total  income  $143,900  75 

Income  from  Trust  Funds. 
Bowdoin  Dorchester  School  Fund     .      .      .         $180  00 


Eastburn  School  Fund 
Franklin  Medal  Fund  . 
Gibson  School  Fund 
Horace  Mann  School  Fund 
Teachers'  Waterston  Fund 


435  00 
35  00 
3,138  60 

304  00 

144  00 
  $4,236  60 
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The  above  total  of  $4,236.60  from  the  income  of  the 
above  funds  is  available  for  and  limited  to  expenditures 
under  the  provisions  of  these  funds. 

AID  FROM  THE  COMMONWEALTH  FOR  INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION. 

Under  the  provisions  of  chapter  471  of  the  Acts  of 
1911,  chapter  106  of  the  Acts  of  1912,  chapter  805  of 
the  Acts  of  1913,  and  chapter  174  of  the  Acts  of  1914, 
the  Commonwealth  has  paid  over  into  the  city  treasury 
during  the  past  financial  year  the  sum  of  $53,934.98. 

This  sum  is  one-half  the  net  cost  of  maintenance  of 
schools  and  classes  established  with  the  approval  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  as  follows: 


Trade  School  for  Girls: 

From  December  1,  1913,  to  November  30,  1914  $20,531  14 
Boston  Industrial  School  for  Boys: 

From  December  1,  1913,  to  November  30,  1914  .  .  14,207  95 
Continuation  School  (Household  Arts  Class) : 

From  December  1,  1913,  to  November  30,  1914  .  .  1,043  75 
Continuation  School,  Compulsory: 

From  December  1,  1913,  to  November  30,  1914  .  .  5,808  68 
Evening  Industrial  School: 

From  December  1,  1913,  to  November  30,  1914  .      .        6,435  78 
Evening    Practical   Arts    Courses    (Evening  Elementary 
Schools) : 

From  December  1,  1913,  to  November  30,  1914  .      .        5,907  68 

Total  $53,934  98 


The  Commonwealth  does  not  bear  any  part  of  the 
cost  of  the  buildings  or  their  original  equipment.  At 
the  present  time  there  are  eight  activities  established 
with  the  approval  of  the  State  Board  of  Education 
which  come  under  the  provisions  of  the  above  legislation, 
viz.,  Trade  School  for  Girls,  Evening  Trade  School 
(Girls),  Boston  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  Boston 
Industrial  School  for  Boys'  Evening  Classes,  Continua- 
tion School  (Household  Arts  Class),  Compulsory  Con- 
tinuation School,  Evening  Industrial  School  and  Class 
for  Training  of  ( Vmtinuation  School  Teachers. 
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Net  Expenditures. 

Total  expenditures   $6,049,915  03 

Total  income   143,900  75 

Net  expenditures  *   $5,906,014  28 

Expenditures  for  new  schoolhouses,  additions,  etc.  (by 

the  Schoolhouse  Commission)  f   1,071,801  91 

Total  net  expenditures  t   $6,977,816  19 


COMPARISON  OF  EXPENDITURES. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  expenditures  for 
the  financial  years  1914-15  and  1915-16,  exclusive  of 
lands  and  buildings,  with  the  increases  and  decreases 
in  the  several  items: 


1914-15. 

1915-16. 

Increases, 
1915-16. 

i-t,l)o4,ody  by 
149,092  41 
339,580  42 
235,361  62 
373,552  18 
81,031  73 

on i  on •?  io 

2,714  52 
4,348  46 
§  36,960  06 
§  14,740  84 
8,447  08 

Salaries  of  officers  

151,806  93 

Salaries  of  janitors  

343,928  88 
198,401  56 
358,811  34 
89,478  81 

Fuel  and  light  

Physical    education,    including  special 
appropriation. 

Nurses  

31,210  03 

33,663  14 

2,453  11 
2,241  66 
8,528  91 
15,741  25 
§  8,167  08 

Medical  inspection  

2,241  66 
90,011  87 
15,741  25 
31,365  65 

7,381  24 

Pensions  to  retired  teachers  

81,482  96 

Payments  to  permanent  pension  fund .... 

Extended  use  of  the  public  schools  

39,532  73 
2,523  08 

Pensions  to  attendance  officers  and  janitors, 

4,858  16 

Repairs  and  alterations  to  school  buildings 
(by  Schoolhouse  Commission). 

404,410  11 

371,558  35 

§  32,851  76 

Rents  of  hired  school  accommodations  (by 
Schoolhouse  Commission). 

35,085  91 

39,782  89 

4,696  98 

Equipment   and   apparatus   for  nurses' 
rooms  (by  Schoolhouse  Commission). 

130  38 

130  38 

New  furniture  and  furnishings  for  old  build- 

75,515 51 

75,515  51 

ings,   including   new   lighting  fixtures 
(by  Schoolhouse  Commission). 

Totals  

85,827,402  87 

86,065,656  28 

S238.253  41 

*  That  part  of  the  total  expenditures  coming  from  the  School  Committee  share  of  the 
tax  levy. 

t  Partly  from  loans  and  partly  from  the  tax  levy.  For  details  see  the  report  of  the 
Schoolhouse  Commission. 

X  Exclusive  of  interest  and  sinking  fund.  §  Decrease. 
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PENSIONS. 

In  1908  and  each  year  thereafter  up  to  and  including 
1914,  the  School  Committee,  under  the  authority  of 
section  4  of  chapter  589  of  the  Acts,  of  1908,  appropriated, 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  pensions  and  making  pay- 
ments to  the  permanent  pension  fund,  the  sum  of  five 
cents  on  each  $1,000  of  the  valuation  of  the  city  upon 
which  appropriations  by  the  City  Council  are  based. 

During  the  year  1913-14  the  sum  so  appropriated 
was  found  insufficient  to  pay  pensions  for  the  year,  and 
the  additional  sum  of  $880.43  was  transferred  from  the 
accrued  interest  of  the  Permanent  Pension  Fund. 

In  1914-15  a  transfer  of  $7,628.60  from  the  same 
fund  was  found  to  be  necessary  for  the  same  reason. 

Chapter  304  of  the  Acts  of  1915  has  made  available 
from  the  tax  levy  seven  cents  on  each  $1,000  of  the 
valuation  of  the  city,  which,  during  the  past  year, 
amounted  to  $90,011.87. 

Since  the  enactment  of  chapter  589  of  the  Acts  of 
1908,  payments  as  pensions  and  to  the  Permanent  Pen- 
sion Fund  have  been  distributed  as  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table: 


Financial  Year. 


Pensions  to 
Retired  Teachers. 

Payments  to  the 
Permanent  Pension 
Fund. 

$1,678  50 
8,075  12 
26,247  88 
55,350  31 
64,510  76 
*  72,893  19 
t  81,482  96 
90,011  87 

None. 
$119,181  08 
39,946  77 
12,420  53 
5,681  66 

15,741  25 

$400,250  59 

$192,971  29 

$593,221  88 

1908-  09. 

1909-  10 
.1910-11. 

1911-  12. 

1912-  13. 

1913-  14. 

1914-  15, 

1915-  16. 


Totals, 


Grand  total,  eight  years. 


*  Including  $880.43  transferred  from  the  accrued  interest  of  the  Permanent  Pension 
Fund. 

t  Including  $7,028.00  transferred  from  the  accrued  interest  of  the  Permanent  Pension 
Fund. 
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INCREASES  IN  TEACHERS7  SALARIES. 

The  cost  of  the  increase  in  salaries  of  teachers  of 
those  ranks  in  the  elementary  day  schools  for  which  the 
maximum  salary  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1911, 
was  $1,000,  or  less,  was  $301,118.58. 

The  cost  of  increasing  the  salaries  of  other  classes  of 
teachers  in  the  elementary  and  other  schools,  of  those 
ranks  for  which  the  maximum  salary  for  the  year  end- 
ing August  31,  1911,  was  more  than  $1,000,  was 
$82,532.76. 

There  was  available  for  increasing  the  salaries  of 
teachers  the  sum  of  twenty-five  cents  upon  each  $1,000 
of  the  valuation  of  the  city,  upon  which  appropriations 
by  the  City  Council  and  the  School  Committee  are 
based,  and  which  amounted  to  $377,689.70.  Twenty 
cents  upon  each  such  $1,000  amounted  to  $302,151.76, 
and  five  cents  upon  each  such  $1,000  amounted  to 
$75,537.94. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  EXPENDITURES. 


The  distribution  of  the  total  expenditures,  exclusive 
of  lands  and  buildings,  pensions,  repairs,  alterations 
and  rents,  in  percentage  of  the  whole  sum,  was  as  follows : 


$4,255,836 

82 

77.8 

151,806 

93 

2.8 

343,928 

88 

6.3 

Fuel  and  light  

198,401 

56 

3.6 

Supplies  and  incidentals  

358,811 

34 

6.6 

89,478 

81 

1.6 

33,663 

14 

66 

0.6 

2,241 

.1 

Extended  use  of  the  public  schools  

31,365 

65 

.6 

Total  

$5,465,534 

79 

100.0 
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SUPPLIES  AND  INCIDENTALS. 

The  expenditures  for  the  year  under  the  appropriation 


for  Supplies  and  Incidentals  were  as  follows: 

Text-books   $65,613  83 

Supplementary  books   25,758  89 

Reference  books   6,975  67 

Music  sheets                                                                .  2,598  52 

Globes          .     •   145  33 

Maps    3,229  83 

Charts   1,274  48 

Musical  instruments  (new)   6,231  35 

Musical  instruments  (repaired)   13  00 

Piano  covers,  etc   19  80 

Piano  tuning   1,620  00 

Moving  pianos   100  25 

Manual  training  supplies  (high  and  elementary  schools)       .  30, 183  67 

Manual  training  supplies  (Mechanic  Arts  High  School)       .  4,446  40 

Manual  training  supplies  (evening  industrial  schools)    .  13  58 

Drawing  supplies  (high  and  elementary  schools)    .      .      .  19,728  45 

Drawing  supplies  (evening  industrial  schools)        .      .      .  118  56 

Science  apparatus  and  supplies   7,160  53 

Laboratory  assistance,  perishable  supplies  and  incidentals   .  1,144  23 

Supplies  and  equipment,  commercial  classes    .      .      .      .  2,871  05 

Kindergarten  supplies   5,161  72 

Supplies  for  Montessori  classes   5  00 

Sewing  supplies  and  equipment   2,560  66 

Cooking  supplies  and  equipment   9,058  67 

Continuation  School  (Household  Arts  Class),  supplies  and 

equipment   214  60 

Supplies   and   equipment   for   Compulsory  Continuation 

School   3,055  67 

Disciplinary  classes,  supplies   25  32 

Trade  School  for  Girls,  supplies  and  equipment     .      .      .  10,301  08 

Boston  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  supplies  and  equipment  4,618  88 

Evening  Practical  Arts  Courses   251  99 

Supplies  for  general  educational  purposes       ....  8,200  93 

Printing  and  printing  stock   17,366  21 

Advertising   232  00 

Records,  proceedings,  etc   1,901  13 

Account  books   233  06 

Stationery   54,616  01 

Postage  (offices  and  departments)   2,450  77 

Postage  (schools)   1,287  11 


Carried  forward  $300,788  23 
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Brought  forward  $300,788  23 

Office  equipment   748  82 

Office  supplies   959  46 

Janitors'  supplies   13,846  38 

Expressage   785  63 

Railroad  and  other  fares  for  Horace  Mann  School  pupils 

(except  street  car  tickets)   906  50 

Car  tickets  as  authorized  by  Board  s    .  4,750  00 

Tuition,  wards  of  the  city   9,390  24 

Tuition,  others   5,271  66 

School  census   1,825  00 

Diplomas   2,281  10 

Removing  ashes   1,800  00 

Surety  bonds   50  00 

School  Committee  Contingent  Fund   308  71 

Superintendent's  Contingent  Fund   351  98 

Assistance  at  teachers'  examinations   1,338  00 

Promotional  examinations,  lectures,  etc   180  00 

School  exhibits   4  40 

Telephone  and  telegraph   3,174  96 

Telephone  (schools)   857  58 

Bath  expenses   1,412  73 

Badges  for  licensed  minors   182  00 

Supplies,  Committee  on  Vocational  Guidance        ...  — 

Supplies,  Committee  on  Elementary  School  Plans  ...  — 

Professional  and  Cultural  Courses  for  Teachers     .      .      .  891  98 

Supplies  and  equipment  for  automobiles   750  64 

Services  of  accountants,  auditing  accounts      ....  850  00 

Expert  services  to  Business  Agent   640  00 

Traveling  expenses  of  Business  Agent   125  00 

Supplies,  Improving  Course  in  Arithmetic      ....  2,656  31 

Supplies,  Class  for  Semi-Blind   37  64 

Sundries   1,646  39 


Total   $358,811  34 


Fuel  and  Light. 


Anthracite 
Coal. 
Number 
of  Tons. 

Bituminous 
Coal. 
Number 
of  Tons. 

6,677^3o°o 
5 

20,458ofio5o°o 

104HH 

City  Fuel  Company 
Metropolitan    Coal  Company, 
James  P.  Stewart  Coal  Company, 

$124,162  84 
11,131  95 
37  47 

Total  

$135,332  26 

Carried  forward  $135,332  26 
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Brought  forward   $135,332  26 

Expenses  sampling,  testing  and  expert  advice  on  coal   .      .  1,044  54 

Expenses  moving  coal  and  wood   22  88 

310f  cords  of  wood  from  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor      .      .  3,158  02 

2  bags  charcoal   25 

$139,557  95 

Add  premiums  allowed  contractors  on  account  of  quality  of 

coal  exceeding  contract  requirements    .....        1,180  30 

$140,738  25 

Deduct  amount  charged  to  appropriation,  Extended  Use  of 
the  Public  Schools  for  cost  of  fuel  used  in  school  centers 
and  other  activities   1,679  89 

Net  total,  fuel  $139,058  36 

Light  and  Power. 

Electric  current  for  light   $46,724  64 

Electric  current  for  power   7,970  63 

Gas  .   6,838  90 

Mazda  lamps        .      .      .      .      .            .  144  20 

$61,678  37 

Deduct   amount   charged   to  appropriation, 

Extended  Use  of  the  Public  Schools  for  cost 

of  light  used  in  school  centers  and  other 
*    activities   2,335  17 

Net  total,  light  and  power   59,343  20 

Total  net  expenditures,  fuel  and  light      ....   $198,401  56 

COST  IN  DETAIL. 

On  the  appended  sheets  will  be  found  the  costs  of 
each  school  in  detail,  the  average  membership  or  the 
average  attendance  and  the  cost  per  pupil  based  on 
average  membership  or  average  attendance,  the  cost 
per  pupil  hour  of  instruction,  and  the  cost  per  pupil 
hour  for  all  direct  charges. 

The  costs  of  the  several  playgrounds  are  also  given 
and  the  cost  per  pupil  per  session. 

The  total  cost  of  each  group  of  schools  is  also  given, 
and  the  average  cost  per  pupil  is  shown. 
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These  figures  give  only  the  costs  of  the  several  schools 
or  groups  of  schools,  exclusive  of  costs  of  administra- 
tion, supervision  and  general  charges. 

To  get  the  whole  cost,  the  costs  of  administration, 
supervision  and  general  charges  must  be  apportioned 
among  the  several  groups  of  schools. 

The  method  of  apportioning  the  costs  of  administra- 
tion, supervision  and  general  charges  has  been  as  follows : 
Any  part  of  these  costs  which  could  be  charged  directly 
against  a  school  or  group  of  schools  has  been  so  charged. 
The  remaining  costs  of  administration,  offices  of  super- 
intendent, assistant  superintendents,  secretary,  business 
agent  and  schoolhouse  custodian  have  been  apportioned 
to  the  several  groups  of  schools  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  teachers  therein.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
apportionment  the  number  of  teachers  in  the  evening 
schools  has  been  reduced  to  a  basis  which  takes  into 
consideration  the  amount  of  service  rendered  during 
the  year  as  compared  with  that  rendered  by  the  teachers 
in  the  elementary  day  schools. 

The  method  of  apportioning  the  costs  of  the  educa- 
tional departments  has  been  as  follows:  Any  part  of 
these  costs  which  could  be  charged  directly  against  a 
school  or  group  of  schools  has  been  so  charged;  the 
balance  of  the  costs  of  these  departments  has  been 
apportioned  in  accordance  with  the  method  hereinafter 
described. 

The  costs  of  the  departments  of  manual  arts,  music, 
practice  and  training  and  educational  investigation  and 
measurement  have  been  apportioned  to  the  several 
groups  of  schools  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  teachers 
therein  coming  under  the  supervision  of  these  several 
departments. 

The  cost  of  the  department  of  evening  and  continua- 
tion schools  has  been  divided  as  follows:  Eevening  high 
schools,  20  per  cent;   evening  elementary  schools,  35 
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per  cent;  evening  industrial  school,  10  per  cent;  con- 
tinuation school,  voluntary,  10  per  cent;  continuation 
school,  compulsory,  25  per  cent. 

The  whole  of  the  costs  of  the  offices  of  director  of 
kindergartens,  director  of  household  science  and  arts, 
and  supervisor  of  special  classes  has  been  charged  to  the 
elementary  schools. 

The  cost  of  the  office  of  director  of  salesmanship  has 
been  apportioned  two-thirds  to  the  high  schools  and 
one-third  to  the  compulsory  continuation  school. 

The  cost  of  vocational  information  has  been  appor- 
tioned to  the  high  and  elementary  schools  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  teachers  therein. 

The  cost  of  attendance  officers  has  been  apportioned 
to  the  certificating  office  and  the  schools  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  service  given  to  each. 

The  cost  of  the  department  of  school  hygiene  has  been 
apportioned  as  follows:  The  salaries  of  the  director  of 
school  hygiene  and  the  assistant  directors  of  physical 
training  and  athletics  have  been  apportioned  to  the 
several  groups  of  schools  and  to  the  playgrounds  in 
proportion  to  the  time  required  on  each  as  estimated. 
The  salary  of  the  medical  inspector  has  been  charged 
to  the  elementary  schools,  and  the  cost  of  the  annual 
parade  to  high  and  Latin  schools.  The  cost  of  the 
office  of  supervising  nurse  has  been  charged  to  ele- 
mentary schools.  Supplies  have  been  charged  to  the 
schools  or  playgrounds  to  which  they  were  sent,  and  the 
remaining  costs  of  this  department,  including  the  sala- 
ries of  the  clerks,  have  been  apportioned  one-fourth 
to  the  playgrounds  and  the  other  three-fourths  to  the 
several  groups  of  schools  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
teachers  in  each. 

The  cost  of  supervision  in  connection  with  extended 
use  of  the  public  schools  has  been  apportioned  as  fol- 
lows: School  centers,  80  per  cent  :  Girls'  High  Gymna- 
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sium,  1  per  cent;  lectures,  14  per  cent;  use  of  school 
accommodations  for  municipal  concerts,  parents'  meet- 
ings, etc.,  5  per  cent. 

None  of  the  cost  of  administration  or  the  general 
account  has  been  charged  to  playgrounds  or  the  extended 
use  of  public  schools. 

This  apportionment  is,  of  coarse,  to  a  certain  extent 
arbitrary,  but  as  these  costs  of  administration  and 
supervision  are  given  in  detail  any  other  apportionment 
can  easily  be  made. 

APPORTIONMENT  OF  INCOME. 

Any  part  of  the  income  which  could  be  directly 
credited  to  a  school  or  group  of  schools  has  been  so 
credited,  and  the  balance  has  been  apportioned  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  teachers  in  each  such  school 
or  group  of  schools. 

The  result  is  as  follows: 


Normal  School   $428  04 

Latin  and  high  schools   8,040  35 

Elementary  schools   25,765  47 

Horace  Mann  School   23,821  01 

Trade  School  for  Girls   41,313  59 

Boston  Industrial  School  for  Boys   17,849  53 

Continuation  School,  Voluntary   1,285  76 

Continuation  School,  Compulsory   6,484  75 

Boston  Clerical  School   39  41 

Boston  Disciplinary  Day  School   26  01 

Summer  Review  High  School   26  01 

Summer  Review  elementary  schools   208  09 

Evening  high  schools   2,872  11 

Evening  elementary  schools  *   8,885  26 

Evening  Industrial  School   6,855  36 


Total  income  $143,900  75 


No  part  of  the  income  has  been  credited  to  the  play- 
grounds. 
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COST    OF    ADMINISTRATION,  SUPERVISION 
AND  GENERAL  CHARGES. 

ADMINISTRATION. 


Secretary. 

Salary  of  the  Secretary       .      .      .      .      .  $4,740  00 

Salary  of  chief  clerk   1,740  00 

Salaries  of  clerks  and  stenographers  (five  on 

full  time,  one  part  time)   4,895  34 

Temporary  clerical  service   540  00 

Books   24 

Office  supplies  and  equipment    ....  345  10 

Printing  and  binding   122  57 

Telephone  and  telegraph  .  .  .  $53  30 
Telephone  switchboard  charge    .      .    Ill  91 

  165  21 

Postage   669  40 

Boston  Directory   6  00 

Car  fares  and  incidentals   15  57 


Total  $13,239  43 

Business  Agent. 

Salary  of  the  Business  Agent     ....  $4,740  00 

Salary  of  chief  accountant   2,200  00 

Salaries  of  clerks  and  stenographers  (twelve 

full  time,  two  part  time)        ....  13,093  33 

Temporary  clerical  service   415  50 

Salaries  of  supply  room  assistants  (9)      .      .  9,540  00 

Salary  of  chauffeur,  automobile  truck      .      .  940  00 
Temporary  and  emergency  assistance,  supply 

room   1,328  00 

Typewriters  (3)   172  50 

Account  books   238  95 

Surety  bond   50  00 

Books  *  2  95 

Office  supplies  and  equipment    ....  322  95 

Use  of  pay  roll  machine   53  57 

Telephone  and  telegraph  (office)  .  $185  77 
Telephone  switchboard  charge    .      .     Ill  91 

  297  68 

Printing   314  20 

Postage   427  24 


Carried  forward  $34,136  87 
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Brought  forward  $34,136  87 

Binding  account  books  and  certifications  .      .  32  25 

Boston  Directory   6  00 

Traveling  expenses,  Business  Agent  .      .      .  125  00 

Car  and  railroad  fares,  assistants      ...  6  60 

Allowance  for  petty  cash  transactions      .      .  250  00 

Incidentals   16  13 


Credits:  $34,572  85 


Typewriters  taken  in  exchange  (2),    $70  00 
Allowance  for  petty  cash  transac- 
tions expended      ....    250  00 

  320  00 

 $34,252  85 


Supply  Room. 

Equipment  and  supplies   $263  56 

Car  fares   35  52 

Expressage   456  01 

Telephone  and  telegraph  .  .  .  $123  23 
Telephone  switchboard  charge   .      .      37  30 

  160  53 

Printing   15  00 

Office  supplies  and  equipment    ....  45  99 

Record  books   8  84 

Binding  record  books   2  00 

Nurses'  supplies   1  88 

Lunches  for  assistants   7  95 

Incidentals   27  45 

  1,024  73 

Automobile  Truck. 

Tires  and  tire  repairs  (including  inner  tubes)     .  $384  66 

Gasolene   103  01 

Lubricants     .   2  84 

Repairs  and  miscellaneous  parts       ...  82  84 

Registration  fees   18  00 

Renewal  of  chauffeurs'  licenses  ....  1  00 

Incidentals     .    ■   19  26 

  611  61 

Total   $35,889  19 

SCHOOLHOUSE  CUSTODIAN. 

Salary  of  Schoolhouse  Custodian      .      .      .      $2,975  40 

Salary  of  stenographer   740  00 

Salary  of  temporary  janitor,  assigned       .      .  52  75 


Carried  forward  $3,768  15 
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Brought  forward  $3,768  15 

Office  supplies  and  equipment    ....  32  53 

Record  books   15  50 

Miscellaneous  supplies   3  85 

Printing   30  10 

Postage   158  00 

Typewriter  (old  typewriter  exchanged)     .  10  00 
Telephone  and  telegraph     .      .      .    $39  20 
Telephone  switchboard  charge    .      .      37  30 

  76  50 

Car  tickets   12  50 

Incidentals   2  73 

 $4,109  86 

Automobile. 

Tires  and  tire  repairs  (including  inner  tubes)  .  $75  94 

Electric  light   9  05 

Gasolene   75  64 

Lubricants     ........  1  96 

Miscellaneous  parts  and  repairs  ....  69  82 

Oxygen   5  00 

Washing  and  polishing   21  00 

Registration  fee   10  00 

Chauffeur's  license   50 

Incidentals   9  40 

  278  31 

Total  •     .  $4,388  17 


Superintendent. 

Salary  of  Superintendent   $10,000  00 

Salary  of  secretary   3,180  00 

Salaries  of  clerks  and  stenographers  (seven  full 

time,  five  part  time)   8,781  80 

Temporary  clerical  service   474  75 

Services  of  attendance  officers,  assigned  to 

certificating  office   270  00 

Typewriters  (4)   200  00 

Office  supplies  and  equipment    ....  520  79 

Printing   154  41 

Telephone  and  telegraph  .  .  .  $190  09 
Telephone  switchboard  charge  .    261  11 

  451  20 

Postage   548  40 

Boston  Directory   6  00 

Traveling  expenses   88  60 


Carried  forward  $24,675  95 
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Brought  forward  $24,675  95 

Messenger  service   2  29 

Incidentals   8  76 

 $24,687  00 

Newsboys'  Trial  Board. 

Salaries  of  judges   $73  00 

Salary  of  clerk   26  00 

Printing   17  26 

  116  26 

$24,803  26 

Credit: 

Typewriters  taken  in  exchange  (2)   90  00 


Total  $24,713  26 

Assistant  Superintendents. 
Salaries  of  Assistant  Superintendents  (five  full 

time,  one  part  time)   $29,083  00 

Salaries  of  stenographers  (2)  1,720  00 

Temporary  clerical  service   182  75 

Office  supplies  and  equipment    ....  247  52 

Typewriter   50  00 

Printing   101  62 

Telephone  and  telegraph  .  .  .  $76  53 
Telephone  switchboard  charge    .      .    186  51 

  263  04 

Postage   104  98 

Assistance  at  teachers'  examinations       .      .  897  00 

Supplies  for  examinations   38  19 

Traveling  expenses   185  22 

Books   67  79 

Incidentals   2  30 


$32,943  41 

Credit: 

Typewriter  taken  in  exchange       ...  40  00 


Total  $32,903  41 

Administration  Account. 

Mason  Street  Building: 

Salaries  of  janitors  $1,916  72 

Fuel   403  44 

Electric  light   1,025  60 

Gas   24  56 

Janitors'  supplies   27  19 

Carried  forward  $3,397  51 
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Brought  forward   $3,397  51 

Subscriptions  to  newspapers   ....  56  27 

Towels   104  66 

Ice   18  90 

Supplies  (stationery)   40  33 

Incidentals  -  .  4  74 


Dartmouth  Street: 

Salary  of  janitor   $798  20 

Fuel   50  00 

Electric  light   105  50 

Towels   39  00 

Janitor's  supplies   4  28 

Ice  .  15  00 

218  Tremont  Street: 

Salary  of  janitor   $437  32 

Electric  light   223  60 

Gas   — 

Janitor's  supplies   15  46 

Towels   22  80 

Ice   — 

Incidentals   1  82 

801  City  Hall  Annex: 

Janitor's  supplies   $5  81 

Towels   42  90 

Incidentals   — 

School  Committee: 

Stationery   $45-05 

Postage   39  00 

Books  .   — 

Telephone  and  telegraph   46  63 

Supplies   17  89 

Refreshments   373  25 


General  Expense: 

Auditing  accounts  of  Business  Agent    .      .  $750  00 

Advisory  Committee  on  Music,  expenses  .  192  02 
Services  in  investigating  office  routine  of 

Department  of  Manual  Arts      ...  40  00 

Inspecting  Course  of  Study,  Normal  School   .  100  00 


Carried  forward 


$3,622  41 


1,011  98 


701  00 


48  71 


521  82 


1,082  02 


$6,987  94 
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Brought  forward   $6,987  94 

Janitors'  Trial  Board: 

Attendance  of  janitor  member  at  hearings     .  — 
Printing: 

Minutes   2,116  71 

Index  to  minutes   560  46 

Binding  minutes   60  00 

Teachers'  examinations   1,436  65 

Manuals   730  49 

Binding  manuals   135  00 

Pay  rolls   738  08 

Requisition  books  and  credit  memoranda    .  230  00 

Bills  and  statements   72  60 

Book  labels       ...            ...  Ill  00 

Normal,  Latin  and  high  schools  1,327  22 

Elementary  schools   875  60 

High,  elementary  and  industrial  schools      .  559  79 

Summer  Review  High  School  ....  27  50 

Summer  Review  elementary  schools     .      .  86  50 

Summer  Review  high  and  elementary  schools  50  87 

Business  Agent's  report   693  61 

Superintendent's  report   916  60 

Lists,  eligible  candidates   170  99 

Reappointment  of  teachers  and  members  of 

the  supervising  staff   107  73 

Circulars  of  information  in  regard  to  the  ex- 
amination, certification,  etc.,  of  teachers 

and  members  of  the  supervisory  staff  .      .  123  58 
Engrossing   memorial  and   resolutions  on 

death  of  Maurice  P.  White  ....  16  68 

Bulletins,  committee  on  standards       .      .  211  33 

Binding  documents   85  38 

A  teacher's  professional  library     .      .      .  108  36 

Schedule  of  teachers'  salaries  .      .      .      .  24  61 

An  improved  method  of  teaching  spelling      .  149  00 
Provisional  minimum  arithmetic  standards 

for  the  grades   193  05 

Course  of  study,  High  School  of  Commerce   .  5181 

Course  of  study,  Mechanic  Arts  High  School  39  71 

Course  of  study,  Normal  School    .      .      .  30  31 

Stock  for  printing   831  31 

Miscellaneous   56  90 

  12,929  43 


Total  $19,917  37 
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SUPERVISION  OR  PROFESSIONAL  CONTROL. 
Department  of  Practice  and  Training. 


Salary  of  the  Director  of  Practice  and  Training  $3,780  00 

Salary  of  the  First  Assistant  Director      .      .  1,892  00 

Salaries  of  Assistant  Directors  (3)           .      .  5,064  95 

Salary  of  substitute  teacher  assigned       .      .  316  00 

Salary  of  clerk   936  00 

Office  supplies   61  79 

Printing   43  53 

Postage   52  50 

Telephone  $79  33 

Telephone  switchboard  charge    .      .      37  30 

  116  63 

Books   78  50 

•   

Total  $12,341  90 


Department  of  Educational  Investigation  and  Measurement. 

Salaries  and  Office  Expenditures. 
Salary  of  Director  of  Promotion  and  Educa- 


tional Measurement   $3,780  00 

Salary  of  Sub-Master,  assigned  ....  1,740  50 

Salaries  of  teachers,  assigned  .  .  .  .  56  00 
Salaries  of  clerks  (one  full  time,  and  one  part 

time)   1,010  00 

Temporary  clerical  services       .      .      .      .  421  89 

Office  supplies  and  equipment    .      .      .      .  164  53 


Postage   — 

Telephone  $12  13 

Telephone  switchboard  charge    .      .      37  30 

  49  43 


Books   90 

Incidentals   1  05 

  $7,224  30 

Educational  Measurement. 

Printing   $267  54 

Car  tickets     ........  30  00 

Postage   4  00 

Telephone   27  24 

Supplies  for  tests   684  06 

Incidentals   12  60 

  1,025  44 


Total 
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Vocational  Guidance. 


Salary  of  Acting  Director   $1,200  00 

Salaries  of  Temporary  Vocational  Assistants  (2)  1,352  00 

Office  supplies   29  33 

Printing  .    9  87 

Postage                      '.   22  00 

Car  tickets   30  00 

Incidentals   75 

Total  $2,643  95 


Department  of  Manual  Arts. 

Salary  of  Director  of  Manual  Arts    .      .      .  $3,420  00 

Salary  of  Associate  Director  of  Manual  Arts  .  3,011  00 

Salary  of  Assistant  Director       ....  1,931  67 
Salary  of  Assistant  Directors,  assigned  part 

time   708  40 

Salary  of  Department  Instructor  in  Manual 

Arts,  part  time   1,560  00 

Salaries  of  Assistants  in  Manual  Arts  (8)        .  12,098  55 

Salary  of  Temporary  Assistant  ....  724  52 

Salary  of  clerk   900  00 

Temporary  clerical  service   326  25 

Office  supplies  and  equipment    ....  123  43 

Printing  .  *    71  98 

Postage   154  92 

Books   25  17 

Telephone   99  41 

Towels    .    10  58 

Drawing  supplies   19  67 

Manual  training  supplies   180  13 

Physical  education  supplies  for  samples     .      .  65 

Incidentals   9  42 

 $25,375  75 

Supplies  for  schools: 

Drawing  supplies  not  otherwise  charged       .  $200  25 
Manual   training   supplies   not  otherwise 

charged   88  14 

Architectural  photographs      ....  60  00 

Lantern  slides   24  00 

Printing  lists  of  visits   55  70 

Printing  and  binding  half  tones      .      .      .  196  25 
Printing  outlines  of   drawing  and  manual 

training   305  65 


Carried  forward   $929  99    $25,375  75 
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Brought  forward  

Printing  drawing  illustrations 

Car  tickets  for  pupils  in  pre-vocational 

centers   


Credit: 

Drawing  supplies  severally  over- 
charged to  schools 

Manual  training  supplies  severally 
overcharged  to  schools 


$929  99    $25,375  75 
372  70 

45  00 
$1,347  69 


$40  49 


9  87 


50  36 


1,297  33 


Total   .     $26,673  08 

Department  of  Music. 
Salary  of  Director  of  Music       ....      $2,924  10 
Salary  of  Assistant  Director,  assigned  as  Acting 

Director   2,720  00 

Salaries  of  Assistant  Directors  (3)  .      .        7,364  48 

Salaries  of  Assistants  (9)   10,840  47 

Salary  of  clerk,  part  time   302  31 

Office  supplies   2  40 

Printing   28  98 

Postage   17  00 

Telephone  $12  13 

Telephone  switchboard  charge    .      .      37  30 

  49  43 

Music  sheets   532  67 

Music  supplies   1  87 

Incidentals   55 

 $24,784  26 

Tuning  and  care  of  pianos   1,620  00 

Total  $26,404  26 


Director  of  Kindergartens. 


Salary  of  the  Director  of  Kindergartens 
Salary  of  Acting  Director,  part  time 
Salary  of  clerk,  part  time  . 
Office  supplies  and  equipment 
Printing  .... 

Postage  

Telephone  .... 
Telephone  switchboard  charge 

Incidentals  .... 


$4  66 
18  65 


$2,014  75 
492  20 
341  34 
27  88 
1  68 
29  00 


23  31 


Total 
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Director  of  Household  Science  and  Arts. 


Salary  of  the  Director  of  Household  Science 

and  Arts   $2,398  48 

Salary  of  Assistant  Director,  part  time    .      .  494  60 

Salary  of  clerk,  part  time   355  20 

Books   1  05 

Office  supplies  and  equipment    ....  38  64 

Printing   15  19 

Postage   35  00 

Telephone  $8  39 

Telephone  switchboard  charge    .  18  65 

  27  04 

Incidentals   83 

Total  $3,366  03 


Supervisor  of  Special  Classes. 

Salary  of  the  Supervisor  of  Special  Classes  .  $1,807  44 
Supervision  by  manual  training  teacher,  special 

classes   88  52 

Salaries  of  clerks,  part  time  (3)  .  63  41 

Books   3  50 

Temporary  clerical  service   216  00 

Office  supplies  and  equipment    .      .      .      .  39  21 

Printing   40  25 

Postage   73  50 

Telephone  $8  39 

Telephone  switchboard  charge    .      .      18  65 

  27  04 

Incidentals   2  70 


Total  $2,361  57 


Director  of  Salesmanship. 

Salary  of  Director,  part  time      ....  $1,500  00 

Salary  of  Assistant  Director       ....  1,520  00 

Salaries  of  clerks  (2),  part  time  ....  49  55 

Temporary  clerical  service   216  00 

Office  supplies   19  52 

Printing  .........  41  19 

Postage   22  00 

Telephone  $19  60 

Telephone  switchboard  charge    .      .      18  65 

  38  25 

Supplies   15  11 

Incidentals   25 


Total 


$3,421  87 
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Department  of  Evening  and  Continuation  Schools. 


Salary,  Director  of  Evening  and  Continuation 

Schools   $3,780  00 

Salary  of  Assistant  Director  of  Evening  and 

Continuation  Schools   2,582  67 

Salary  of  Supervisor  of  Division         Classes  265  00 

Salary  of  Supervisor  of  Division  "C"  Classes  223  00 

Salaries  of  clerks  (one  full  time,  three  part  time)  1,790  92 

Office  supplies  and  equipment    .      .      .      .  115  00 

Printing   55  01 

Circular  of  information  relating  to  evening 

schools   149  76 

Circular  of  information  relating  to  Continuation 

Schools   334  88 

Postage   144  12 

Telephone  and  telegraph  .  .  .  $42  00 
Telephone  switchboard  charge    .      .    Ill  91 

  153  91 

Incidentals   1  54 

  $9,595  81 

For  Evening  Schools : 

Temporary  clerical  services     ....  $60  00 

Printing  programs  and  tickets       .      .      .  229  50 

Printing,  evening  high  schools       .      .      .  98  71 

Printing,  evening  elementary  schools          .  171  43 

Printing,  evening  industrial  schools      .  10  96 

Printing  for  all  evening  schools      .      .      .  384  11 

Diplomas   222  92 

Supplies   34  55 

Postage                                            .      .  50  00 

Refund  of  tuition,  evening  high  schools        .  6  33 

  1,268  51 

For  Evening  and  Continuation  Schools: 

Printing   48  80 

For  Continuation  Schools: 

Printing   121  34 


Total  $11,034  46 
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Department  of  Hygiene. 


Physical 
Education 
Appropriation. 

Nurses' 

Appropriation. 

Medical 
Inspection 
Appropriation. 

Regular 

Appropriation. 

Salary  of  Director  of  School  Hygiene,  part  time  

Salary  of  Assistant  Director  of  Athletics  

Salary  of  Assistant  Director  of  Physical  Training,  part  time.  . 
Salary  of  Clerk  

$1,565  00 
2,886  60 
1,600  00 
730  00 
83  25 
6  00 

$91  67 
45  00 
42  54 
15  00 
60  80 
20  00 

141  80 

Oflnf*P  cniT^r^liPcj  and  pnnin T~n pnf 

Pnntina 

12  75 
64  00 

Telephone  and  telegraph                                          $67  20 

Books  

Incidentals  

36  61 
165  00 

12  77 
4  40 

2,004  00 

Car  tickets  

Vp^f".  nrn"»lcpfi  ppllnlrvirl  pqttI  Vie^lrlprci 

Athletic  certificates  

37  50 
163  32 
48  00 
30  00 
9  44 
15  26 

71  58 
66  00 
25  00 
602  20 
21  75 

$420  83 

School  furniture  demonstration  set  

Supplies  for  schools  and  playgrounds,  less  supplies  overcharged 
to  same  

Military  bands,  use  of  tents,  etc.,  annual  parade  

Tickets  and  badges,  annual  parade  

Medical  Inspection. 
Salary  of  Director  of  Medical  Inspection,  part  time  

$8,239  26 

$420  83 

$2,437  98 
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Department  of  Hygiene. —  Concluded. 


■5  a 
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Brought  forward  

Salary  of  Physician  assigned  to  certificating  office 

Salary  of  clerk,  part  time  

Temporary  clerical  service  

Office  supplies  , 

Postage  

Printing  

Wall  maps  


$8,239  26 


Nurses. 

Salary  of  Supervising  Nurse  

Salary  of  Nurse  assigned  to  certificating  office. 

Office  supplies  and  equipment  

Printing  


Car  tickets  

Nurses'  supplies  not  severally  charged  to  schools. 

Nurses'  time  books  

Incidentals  


$420  83 
65  00 


$1,344  96 
61  82 


7  52 
46  00 
468  00 

6  39 
32  00 

1  55 


Sub-totals. 


Total. 


$8,239  26 


$1,968  24 


$485  83 


GENERAL  CHARGES. 


Attendance  Officers. 


Salary-of  Chief  Attendance  Officer  . 

$2,136 

00 

Salaries  of  Attendance  Officers  (21)  . 

33,037 

50 

Salaries  of  Temporary  Attendance  Officers  (3) 

1,620 

00 

Salaries  of  clerks,  part  time  (2)  . 

491 

66 

Temporary  clerical  service  

Office  supplies  

32 

10 

Carried  forward 


$37,317  26 
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$37,317  26 
189  29 
167  12 


72  76 
790  00 

  $38,536  43 

Supervisor  of  Licensed  Minors. 


Salary  of  Supervisor  of  Licensed  Minors  .      .  $1,548  00 

Salary  of  clerk   840  00 

Office  supplies   21  95 

Printing   2  00 

Postage   64  00 

Car  tickets   45  00 

Badges  for  licensed  minors   182  00 

Nurses'  supplies   75 

  2,703  70 

Supervisor  of  Pupils  on  Probation. 
Salary  of  Supervisor  to  August  31,  1915  .  $1,504  00 

Salaries  of  clerks  (2),  part  time  ....  191  67 

Temporary  clerical  service   — 

Office  supplies   24  42 

Printing  .  14  00 

Postage   15  62 

Car  tickets   73  00 

  1,822  71 

Total  $43,062  84 


General  Account. 

Salary  of  City  Treasurer,  Custodian   $1,000  00 

Sampling,  testing  and  expert  advice  on  coal    ....  1,044  54 

Premium  on  fuel   1,238  15 

Advertising   232  00 

Census   1,825  00 

Diplomas   1,868  18 

Ribbon  for  diplomas   190  00 

Rebinding  books   123  02 

Music  sheets,  etc   67  64 

Supplies  broken  and  lost  in  transit  and  at  schools  ...  38  28 

Books  and  supplies  sold  out  of  stock   72  10 

Supplies  used  as  samples   4  32 


Carried  forward  $7,703  23 


Brought  forward  

Printing  

Postage  

Telephone  $35  46 

Telephone  switchboard  charge   .      .      37  30 


Car  tickets 
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Brought  forward   $7,703  23 

Books  and  supplies  received  previous  to  year  1915-16,  paid 

for  year  1915-16   6  40 

Supplies  not  severally  charged  to  schools   700  35 

Removing  ashes   1,800  00 

Tuition,  wards  of  the  city   8,881  65 

Transportation,  wards  of  the  city   476  45 

Tuition,  paid  town  of  Brookline   4,655  00 

Tuition,  paid  town  of  Winthrop   140  68 

Transportation,  paid  town  of  Winthrop   .            .      .      .  48  90 

Tuition,  paid  town  of  Dedham  .      .      .      .      .      .      .  170  00 

Tuition,  paid  Massachusetts  Industrial  Schools      .      .      .  144  02 
Tuition,  paid  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Schools   .      .      .  138  87 
Services  of  experts  to  the  Business  Agent  on  supplies,  appa- 
ratus, etc   1,041  00 

Miscellaneous  supplies  used  for  testing  purposes     ...  7  16 

Short  postage   31  57 

Conducting  promotional  courses  for  teachers    ....  300  00 

Supplies  for  promotional  courses  for  teachers         ...  47  54 

Services  of  janitor,  promotional  courses   102  40 

Lectures  to  teachers  of  special  classes   100  00 

License  fee,  qualification  of  assistant  as  Justice  of  Peace       .  7  00 

Conducting  professional  and  cultural  courses  for  teachers     .  679  89 

Scholarships  for  high  school  pupils,  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  200  00 

Miscellaneous  telephone  charges       ......  2  80 

Incidentals   11  23 


$27,396  14 

Credits : 

Discarded  books  $1,254  32 

Barrels,  cans,  etc   35  60 

Penalty  exacted  from  contractors  on  account 
of  quality  of  coal  falling  below  standard 

requirements   57  85 

  1,347  77 

Total  $26,048  37 


Extended  Use  op  the  Public  Schools. 


Extended  Use 
Of  the  Public 

Schools 
Appropriation. 

Regular 
Appropriation. 

Salary  of  Director,  Extended  Use  of  the  Public  Schools 

$3,420  00 
955  33 

$4,375  33 
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Extended  Use  of  the  Public  Schools. —  Concluded. 


Extended  Use 

Of  the  Public 

Regular 

Schools 

Appropriation. 

Appropriation. 

Brnunht.  forward  _______  

$4,375  33 

9  30 

$29  82 

Printinc      . 

60  66 

31  15 

Pnstn.urp                                     .  .  .  .  .  

49  00 

Telephone  and  telegraph  

 $84  62 

Telephone  switchboard  charge  

  37  30 

121  92 

85 

Advertising  

7  00 

Car  tickets  

90 

Miscellaneous  supplies  

1  45 

Incidentals  

8  89 

3  60 

Sub-totals  

$4,513  38 

$186  49 

Total  

$4,699  87 

Summary  —  Costs  of  Administration,  Supervision  and  General 


Charges. 

Secretary   $13,239  43 

Business  Agent   35,889  19 

Schoolhouse  Custodian   4,388  17 

Superintendent   24,713  26 

Assistant  superintendents   32,903  41 

Administration  account,  other  items        .      .  19,917  37 

 $131,050  83 

Department  of  Practice  and  Training      .      .  $12,341  90 
Department  of  Educational  Investigation  and 

Measurement   8,249  74 

Vocational  Guidance   2,643  95 

Department  of  Manual  Arts      ....  26,673  08 

Department  of  Music   26,404  26 

Director  of  Kindergartens   2,930  16 

Director  of  Household  Science  and  Arts  .  3,366  03 

Supervisor  of  Special  Classes      ....  2,361  57 

Director  of  Salesmanship    .      .      .            .  3,421  87 
Department  of  Evening  and  Continuation 

Schools   11,034  46 


Carried  forward 


$99,427  02  $131,050  83 
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Extended  Use  of  the  Public  Schools  .      .      .  •      4,699  87 

  186,811  01 

Total  cost  of  administration,  supervision  and  general 

charges   $317,861  84 

Apportionment  of  Costs  of  Administration,  Supervision  and 
General  Charges. 

Normal  School   $1,391  29 

Latin  and  high  schools   48,359  17 

Elementary  schools   229,598  11 

Horace  Mann  School   827  04 

Trade  School  for  Girls   3,043  95 

Boston  Industrial  School  for  Boys   1,248  23 

Boston  Clerical  School   337  86 

Boston  Disciplinary  Day  School   369  40 

Continuation  School,  Voluntary   1,156  46 

Continuation  School,  Compulsory   6,623  95 

Summer  Review  High  School   202  91 

Summer  Review  elementary  schools   1,285  21 

Speech  improvement  classes  ,  165  39 

Class  for  conservation  of  eyesight   165  40 

Evening  high  schools   3,403  68 

Evening  elementary  schools   11,162  36 

Evening  Industrial  School   1,268  46 

Evening  School  Extension   — 

Park  playgrounds   1,483  04 

Schoolyard  playgrounds   1,070  06 

School  centers   3,759  90 

Girls'  High  School  Gymnasium   47  00 

Lectures   657  97 

School  accommodations   235  00 


Total  $317,861  84 


TELEPHONE  CHARGES. 

All  items  of  telephone  costs  which  could  be  charged 
directly  to  the  several  offices  have  been  so  charged.  In 
addition  to  such  costs  there  is  the  cost  of  installation 
and  operation  of  the  switchboard.    This  is  given  in 


*  Including  Supervisor  of  Licensed  Minors  and  Supervisor  of  Pupils  on  Probation. 
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detail  and  includes  the  salaries  of  the  operator  and  relief 
operator.  The  total  cost  of  the  switchboard  is  then 
apportioned  to  the  several  offices  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  instruments  connected  to  the  switchboard. 

Telephone  Switchboard. 


Salary  of  operator   $450  07 

Salary  of  relief  operator   252  63 

Switchboard  rental   116  22 

Trunk  lines   125  69 

Metallic  circuits   151  14 

Cam  lever   1  32 

Drops  and  bells   65 

Changing  equipment   18  59 

Telephone  sets   146  90 

Toll  calls   42  34 

 $1,305  55 


Apportionment  of  Cost  of  Switchboard. 

Secretary,  A   $111  91 

Business  Agent,  /5   11191 

Supply  room,  FV   37  30 

Schoolhouse  Custodian,  jfe   37  30 

Superintendent,  ^   261  11 

Assistant  Superintendents,         .      .      .      .  186  51 

School  Committee,  31   37  30 

Department  of  Practice  and  Training,  31-       .  37  30 
Department  of  Educational  Investigation  and 

Measurement,  ¥V   37  30 

Director  of  Music,  ^   37  30 

Director  of  Salesmanship,  yV      •      •      •      •  18  65 
Department  of  Evening  and  Continuation 

Schools,  j%   Ill  91 

Director  of  Household  Science  and  Arts,  ^    .  18  65 

Director  of  Kindergartens,  -fa  18  65 

Supervisor  of  Special  Classes,  ^       ...  18  65 

Department  of  Hygiene,  74  60 

Attendance  officers,  ^   37  30 

Director,  Extended  Use  of  the  Public  Schools,  ^  37  30 

Continuation  School,  Compulsory,  j%      .  74  60 

 $1,305  55 


STOCK  BALANCE,  1915-1916. 


1915-16,  Stock  Balance. 


Debit. 

Inventory  of  December  2,  1914: 

Books   

Manual  Training  supplies 
Drawing  supplies 
Kindergarten  supplies 
Janitors'  supplies 
Paper  . 
Pens  . 
Pencils 
Printing 

Miscellaneous  educational  supplies 
Nurses'  supplies 
Physical  education  supplies 
Supplies  for  the  extended  use  of  the 
schools  


public 


Receipts,  1915-16: 
Purchases : 

Books   

Manual  training  supplies  .... 

Drawing  supplies  

Kindergarten  supplies  

Janitors'  supplies  

Paper  

Pens  

Pencils  

Printing  

Miscellaneous  educational  supplies  . 

Laboratory  supplies  

Nurses'  supplies    .      .  ... 

Physical  education  supplies 

Supplies  for  the  extended  use  of  the  public 

schools  

Supplies  for  medical  inspection  . 

From  schools: 

Books   

Manual  training  supplies  .... 

Drawing  supplies  

Kindergarten  supplies  

Janitors'  supplies  

Paper  

Pens    .      .      .  .   

Miscellaneous  educational  supplies 
Physical  education  supplies  .... 


$36,339 
427 
953 
1,656 
5,577 
12,001 
1,412 
9,683 
1,294 
11,504 
870 
824 


59 
20 
94 
98 
26 
10 
14 
55 
00 
55 
38 
26 


79  25 


$58,396 
2,332 
3,079 
4,740 
9,311 
36,079 
2,630 
1,116 
1,161 
25,831 
17 
494 
6,973 

45 
40 


08 
21 
92 
60 
92 
79 
80 
02 
73 
86 
78 
24 
17 

00 
50 


Manual  training  supplies  severally  overcharged 
to  schools  

Drawing  supplies  severally  overcharged  to 
schools  .  

Kindergarten  supplies  severally  overcharged 
to  schools  

Physical  education  supplies  severally  over- 
charged to  schools  

Supplies  not  included  in  inventory  of  December  2, 

Books   

Miscellaneous  educational  supplies 

Discarded  books  


$395 
187 
41 
30 
57 
18 
12 
250 


40 

83 
3 

1914: 
$14 
36 


50 
20 
92 
90 
31 
79 
00 
66 
00 


87 
49 
53 
44 


$82,624  26 


152,251  62 


1,002  28 


Total 


137  33 


51  53 
1,254  32 

$237,321  34 


Note. —  The  items  included  in  the  above  account  are  only  those  pur- 
chased for  general  distribution  and  do  not  include  those  purchased  for 
any  particular  school.    The  latter  are  charged  direct  to  the  school. 
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1915-16,  Stock  Balance. 
Credit. 

Deliveries  on  Requisition : 

Books   $60,761  23 

Manual  training  supplies       ....  2,093  98 

Drawing  supplies   2,909  66 

Kindergarten  supplies   4,389  14 

Janitors'  supplies   10,422  41 

Paper   29,410  29 

Pens   2,542  82 

Pencils   5,378  32 

Printing   1,073  09 

Miscellaneous  educational  supplies       .      .  25,539  73 

Laboratory  supplies   7  44 

Nurses'  supplies   728  65 

Physical  education  supplies    ....  5,776  89 
Supplies  for  the  extended  use  of  the  public 

schools   49  90 

 $151,083  55 

Miscellaneous  supplies  not  severally  charged 

to  schools      .mt   $832  94 

Laboratory  supplies  not  severally  charged  to 

schools   2  47 

Nurses'  supplies  not  severally  charged  to 

schools   6  39 

  841  80 

Discarded  books   1,254  32 

Inventory  of  December  3,  1915: 

Books   $34,148  39 

Manual  training  supplies       ....  862  56 

Drawing  supplies   1,206  61 

Kindergarten  supplies   2,122  87 

Janitors'  supplies   4,399  76 

Paper   18,303  03 

Pens   1,546  23 

Pencils   5,377  82 

Printing   1,290  05 

Miscellaneous  educational  supplies       .      .  12,100  07 

Laboratory  supplies   7  87 

Nurses'  supplies   629  58 

Physical  education  supplies    ....  2,031  98 
Supplies  for  the  extended  use  of  the  public 

schools   74  35 

Supplies  for  medical  inspection      ...  40  50 

  84,141  67 


Total  $237,321  34 


Note. —  The  items  included  in  the  above  account  are  only  those  pur- 
chased for  general  distribution  and  do  not  include  those  purchased  for 
any  particular  school.    The  latter  are  charged  direct  to  the  school. 
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Summary  Costs  of  Schools. 


Costs 
Exclusive  of 
Administration, 
Supervision 
and  General 
Charges. 

Costs  with 
Costs  of 

Administration, 
Supervision 
and  General 

Charges  Added. 

Costs  with 
Proportionate 
Part  of  Income 

Deducted. 

$41,293 

69 

$42,684 

98 

$42,256 

94 

1,237,967 

69 

1,286,326 

86 

1,278,286 

51 

3,452,705 

42 

3,682,303 

53 

3,656,538 

06 

4,465 

63 

4,631 

02 

4,631 

02 

Class  for  Conservation  of  Eyesight  

1,805 

70 

1,971 

10 

1,971 

10 

29,582 

97 

30,410 

01 

6,589 

00 

62,601 

86 

65,645 

81 

24,332 

22 

Boston  Industrial  School  for  Boys  

34,812 

58 

36,060 

81 

18,211 

28 

4,580 

17 

5,736 

63 

4,450 

87 

Continuation  School,  Compulsory  

38,288 

83 

44,912 

78 

38,428 

03 

8,251 

89 

8,589 

75 

8,550 

34 

Boston  Disciplinary  Day  School  

2,720 

01 

3,089 

41 

3,063 

40 

3,549 

63 

3,752 

54 

3,726 

53 

18,323 

67 

19,608 

88 

19,400 

79 

51,384 

71 

54,788 

39 

51,916 

28 

Evening  elementary  schools  

88,892 

45 

100,054 

81 

91,169 

55 

— 

— 

— 

6,359 

41 

7,627 

87 

772 

51 

Park  playgrounds  

20,313 

19 

21,796 

23 

21,796 

23 

Schoolyard  playgrounds  

11,398 

87 

12,468 

93 

12,468 

93 

Extended  use  of  the  public  schools: 

22,328 

82 

26,088 

72 

26,088 

72 

Girls'  High  Gymnasium  

196 

54 

243 

54 

243 

54 

2,673 

72 

3,331 

69 

3,331 

69 

1,658 

09 

1,893 

09 

1,893 

09 

Totals  

$5,146,155 

54 

$5,464,017 

38 

$5,320,116 

63 

Add  costs  of  administration,  supervision  and  general 

317,861 

84 

$5,464,017 

38 

143,900 

75 

$5,320,116 

63 

$5,464,017 

38 

1,517 

41 

Total  expenditures,  1915-16*  

*$5,465,534  79 

*  Exclusive  of  pensions,  costs  of  buildings,  depreciation,  repairs,  interest  and  sinking  fund  charges. 


REPORT  OF  THE  BUSINESS  AGENT. 
Comparison  of  Costs  1914-15  and  1915-16. 
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Total  Cost, 
1914-15. 

Total  Cost, 
1915-16. 

Increases. 

<tQn  A  9*3 

19 

$42,684  98 

$3,251 

/y 

Latin  and  high  schools  

i  iQt;  7ns 
±,iyo,  <uo 

1  o 

1,286,326  86 

on  Ri  q 

7/1 

Elementary  schools  

Q  AflK  QAfk 

d,ouo,ouy 

C7 

0/ 

3,682,303  53 

76,993 

66 

Speech  Improvement  Classes  

4,044 

09 

4,631  02 

586 

93 

Class  for  Conservation  of  Eyesight  

1,526 

00 

1,971  10 

445 

1U 

on  nno 

oo 

30,410  01 

A  K 

Trade  School  for  Girls  f  

£Q  A  Qf» 

Oo,4oU 

Ol 

65,645  81 

oU 

Boston  Industrial  School  for  Boys  

31,095 

62 

36,060  81 

4,965 

19 

Continuation  School,  Voluntary  

9,628 

31 

5,736  63 

*  3,891 

68 

Continuation  School,  Compulsory  

i  /  ,uiy 

QA 
o4 

44,912  78 

C\A 

y4 

4,136 

70 

8,589  75 

4,453 

05 

3,089  41 

3,089 

41 

3,323 

31 

3,752  54 

429 

23 

14,262 

94 

19,608  88 

5,345 

94 

62,900 

98 

54,788  39 

*  8,112 

59 

115,730 

98 

100,054  81 

*  15,676 

17 

Evening  School  Extension  %  

8,799 

87 

*  8,799 

87 

Evening  Industrial  School  

13,687 

09 

7,627  87 

*  6,059 

22 

17,427 

09 

21,796  23 

4,369 

14 

11,003 

42 

12,468  93 

1,465 

51 

Extended  use  of  the  public  schools: 

33,842 

85 

26,088  72 

*  7,754 

13 

243  54 

243 

54 

3,411 

24 

3,331  69 

*79 

55 

2,602 

06 

1,893  09 

*708 

97 

Totals  

$5,283,326 

64 

$5,464,017  38 

$180,690 

74 

*  Decreases.         f  Including  Girls'  Evening  Trade 

School. 

n 

t  Not  in  operation 

in  1915-16. 
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Table  Showing  Cost  of  Administration  for  the  Years  1911-12  and  1915-16, 
and  the  Increases  in  Four  Years. 


1911-12. 

1915-16. 

Increases  in 
Four  Years. 

Increases  in 
Four  Years, 
Per  Cent. 

$10,326  66 
t  36,127  57 
4,356  93 
16,880  65 
30,900  31 
16,725  58 

$13,239  43 
35,889  19 
4,388  17 
24,713  26 
32,903  41 
19,917  37 

$2,912  77 
J  238  38 
31  24 
7,832  61 
2,003  10 
3,191  79 

28.2 
t  -6 
.7 

46.3 
6.4 

19. 

Business  Agent  *  

Schoolhouse  Custodian  

Assistant  Superintendents  

Administration  Account,  Other  Items  

Totals  

$115,317  70 

$131,050  83 

$15,733  13 

13.6 

*  Duties  of  Auditor  transferred  to  Business  Agent  October  14,  1912.    f  Including  Auditor.    %  Decrease. 

Table  Showing  Cost  of  Supervision  or  Professional  Control  for  the  Years 
1911-12  and  1915-16,  and  the  increases  in  four  years. 

1911-12. 

1915-16. 

Increases  in 
Four  Years. 

Increases  in 
Four  Years, 
Per  Cent. 

Department  of  Educational  Investigation  and 
Measurement  

*  $5,556  96 

$12,341  90 

8,249  74 
2,643  95 
26,673  08 
26,404  26 
2,930  16 
3,366  03 
2,361  57 
3,421  87 

11,034  46 
13,572  91 

$6,784  94 

8,249  74 
657  90 
11,251  05 
6,601  54 
995  38 
1,096  31 
2,361  57 
3,421  87 

6,063  27 
t  5,823  86 

122. 

33.1 
72.9 
33.3 
51.4 
48.3 

121.9 
t  30. 

Department  of  Music  

Director  of  Household  Science  and  Arts  

Director  of  Salesmanship  

1,986  05 
15,422  03 
19,802  72 
1,934  78 
2,269  72 

Department    of    Evening    and  Continuation 
Schools  

4,971  19 
19,396  77 

Department  of  School  Hvgiene  

Totals  

$71,340  22 

$112,999  93 

$41,659  71 

58.3 

*  Supervisor  of  Substitutes.  t  Decrease. 


Statistics,  1911-12  and  1915-16. 


1911-12. 

1915-16. 

Increases  in 
Four  Years. 

Increases  in 
Four  Years, 
Per  Cent. 

Total  expenditures*  

*$4,277,938  30 

$5,547,303  50 

$1,269,365  20 

29.6 

Day  Schools: 

t  99,272 

t  110,256 

t  10,984 

tH. 

t  91,049 

t  101,639 

t  10,590 

t  11.6 

Summer  Schools: 

209 

5,195 

4,986 

2,385.6 

Evening  Schools: 

7,964 

9,170 

1,206 

15.1 

Evening  School  Extension: 

716 

Playgrounds: 

57.5 

7,391 

11,646 

4,255 

*  Exclusive  of  new  buildings,  repairs,  alterations,  rents  and  extended  use  of  the  public  schools, 
t  Exclusive  of  Continuation  School. 


REPORT  OF  THE  BUSINESS  AGENT. 
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Table  Showing  Cost  of  Administration  for  the  Years  1908-09  and  1915-16, 
and  the  Increases  in  Seven  Years. 


1908-09. 

1915-16. 

Increases  in 
Seven  Years. 

Increases  in 
Seven  Years, 
Per  Cent. 

$8,124  73 
|  24,112  92 
3,011  74 
13,240  53 
28,812  84 
13,454  54 

$13,239  43 
35,889  19 
4,388  17 
24,713  26 
32,903  41 
19,917  37 

$5,114  70 
11,776  27 
1,376  43 
11,472  73 
3,090  57 
6,462  83 

62.9 
48.8 
45.7 
86.6 
10.7 
48. 

Schoolhouse  Custodian  

Assistant  Superintendents  

Administration  Account,  other  items  

Totals  

$90,757  30 

$131,050  83 

$40,293  53 

44.3 

*  Duties  of  Auditor  transferred  to  Business  Agent  October  14, 1912.            t  Including  Auditor. 

Table  Showing  Costs  of  Supervision  or  Professional  Control  for  the  Years 
1908-09  and  1915-16,  and  the  Increases  in  Seven  Years. 

1908-09. 

1915-16. 

Increases  in 
Seven  Years. 

Increases  in 
Seven  Years, 
Per  Cent. 

Department  of  Practice  and  Training  

Department  of  Educational  Investigation  and 

*  $3,192  79 

$12,341  90 

8,249  74 
2,643  95 
26,673  08 
26,404  26 
2,930  16 
3,366  03 
2,361  57 
3,421  87 

11,034  46 
13,572  91 

$9,149  11 

8,249  74 
2,643  95 
13,162  71 
7,073  06 
1,122  35 
1,879  52 
2,361  57 
3,421  87 

7,984  00 
t  3,305  43 

286.5 

Department  of  Music  

Director  of  Kindergartens  

Director  of  Household  Science  and  Arts  

13,510  37 
19,331  20 
1,807  81 
1,486  51 

97.4 
36.5 
62. 
126.4 

Director  of  Salesmanship  

Department    of    Evening    and  Continuation 
Schools  

3,050  46 
16,878  34 

261.7 
t  19.5 

Department  of  School  Hygiene  

Totals  

$59,257  48    $112,999  93 

$53,742  45 

90.6 

*  Supervisor  of  Substitutes.  f  Decrease. 


Statistics  1908-09  and  1915-16. 


1908-09. 

1915-16. 

Increases  in 
Seven  Years. 

Increases  in 
Seven  Years 
Per  Cent. 

Day  Schools: 
Summer  Schools: 

*$3,621,304  48 

96,925 
88,475 

*$5,547,303  50 

110,256 
101,639 

5,195 

9,170 

11,646 

$1,925,999  02 

13,331 
13,164 

5,195 

1,392 

t  618 

53.1 

13.7 
14.8 

Evening  Schools: 
Evening  School  Extension: 
Playgrounds: 

7,778 
12,264 

17.8 
f5.3 

*  Exclusive  of  new  buildings,  repairs,  alterations,  rents  and  extended  use  of  the  public  schools.      f  Decrease. 
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Per  Capita  Costs  of  Teachers'  Salaries,  Books,  Other  Educational 
Supplies,  All  Educational  Supplies  and  Incidentals 
and  Total  for  Instruction,  Based  on 
Average  Attendance. 


Normal  School. 


Teachers' 
Salaries.* 

Books. 

Other 
Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Incidentals.* 

All 

Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Incidentals.* 

Total  for 
Instruction.* 

$141  37 

$7  86 

$9  03 

$16  89 

$158  26 

Latin  and  High  Schools. 


Teachers' 
Salaries.* 

Books. 

Other 
Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Incidentals.* 

All 

Educational 
Supplies 
_  and 
Incidentals.* 

Total  for 
Instruction.* 

Public  Latin  

$80 

59 

$3 

43 

$1 

49 

$4 

92 

$85  51 

68 

75 

2 

72 

1 

69 

4 

41 

73  16 

Brighton  High  

75 

21 

2 

38 

4 

81 

7 

19 

82  40 

68 

50 

2 

05 

2 

70 

4 

75 

73  25 

Dorchester  High  

55 

88 

2 

79 

1 

83 

4 

62 

60  50 

East  Boston  High  

62 

94 

2 

27 

3 

20 

5 

47 

68  41 

68 

82 

2 

14 

2 

25 

4 

39 

73  21 

Girls'  High  

51 

79 

1 

89 

1 

41 

3 

30 

55  09 

High  School  of  Commerce  

66 

50 

2 

29 

2 

99 

5 

28 

71  78 

High  School  of  Practical  Arts .  .  . 

75 

16 

1 

91 

3 

34 

5 

25 

80  41 

Hyde  Park  High  

58 

51 

2 

73 

5 

03 

7 

76 

66  27 

110 

07 

1 

41 

7 

03 

8 

44 

118  51 

Roxbury  High  

53 

69 

2 

12 

2 

74 

4 

86 

58  55 

South  Boston  High  

59 

54 

1 

92 

1 

34 

3 

26 

62  80 

West  Roxbury  High  

69 

15 

3 

38 

2 

40 

5 

78 

74  93 

$66 

96 

$2  32 

$2  72 

$5  04 

$72  00 

*  Exclusive  of  physical  education. 
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Elementary  Schools. 


Teachers' 
Salaries.* 

Books. 

Other 
Educational 
Supplies.*1 

All 

Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Incidentals.* 

Total  for 
Instruction.* 

Abraham  Lincoln 

fto  fifi 

$1  08 

$1  74 

$34  25 

Agassiz 

39  01 

82 

1  38 

2  20 

41  21 

Bennett 

32  73 

90 

1  10 

2  00 

34  73 

Bigelow 

34  42 

1  01 

1  82 

2  83 

37  25 

Blackinton 

34  30 

59 

1  29 

1  88 

36  18 

Bowditch 

32  40 

51 

99 

1  50 

33  90 

Bowdoin 

31  63 

73 

1  09 

1  82 

33  45 

Bunker  Hill 

39  94 

57 

1  77 

2  34 

42  28 

Chapman 

35  24 

60 

1  22 

1  82 

37  06 

Charles  Sumner 

33  29 

70 

yo 

i  fifi 

X  DO 

34  95 

Christopher  Gibson 

35  74 

^3 
oo 

1  AA 

X  HH 

1  Q7 

i  y  i 

37  71 

Comins 

31  14 

yu 

1  OS 
1  uo 

i  yo 

33  12 

Dearborn 

34  72 

95 

1  32 

2  27 

36  99 

Dillaway 

33  31 

83 

1  26 

2  09 

35  40 

Dudley 

35  66 

90 

2  02 

2  92 

38  58 

D  wight 

46  79 

fiQ 

oy 

j.  yo 

9  fi7 

AQ  A(\ 
txj  ho 

Edmund  P.  Tileston 

33  14 

93 

1  48 

9  41 

35  55 

Edward  Everett 

31  92 

K7 

l  ii 

1  AC 
1  Do 

fin 

OO  ou 

Elihu  Greenwood 

27  11 

65 

X  OZ 

9  A7 

29  58 

Eliot 

31  10 

69 

Q9 
y^ 

1  fil 
±  Oi 

32  71 

Emerson 

32  19 

yo 

yo 

1  O/l 

1  y4: 

OH  10 

Everett 

41  73 

71 

1  OU 

o  01 

no  yn 

Francis  Parkman 

38  31 

Rfi 
SO 

1  17 

Z  Uo 

OH 

Franklin 

33  16 

Oo 

i  ni 

1  oy 

OH   <  0 

Frederic  W.  Lincoln  

36  93 

32 

1  27 

1  59 

38  52 

34  98 

72 

1  36 

2  08 

37  06 

Gaston  

34  18 

35 

87 

1  22 

35  40 

31  03 

94 

1  04 

1  98 

33  01 

Gilbert  Stuart  

31  98 

83 

1  23 

2  06 

34  04 

31  49 

62 

99 

1  61 

33  10 

36  51 

64 

1  46 

2  10 

38  61 

* 

Exclusive  of  physical  education. 
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Elementary  Schools. —  Continued. 


Teachers' 
Salaries.* 

Books. 

Other 
Educational 
Supplies.* 

All 

Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Incidentals.* 

Total  for 
Instruction.* 

Henry  Grew  

$29 

52 

$0  74 

$1 

64 

$2 

38 

$31  90 

Henry  L.  Pierce  

31 

99 

59 

1 

30 

1 

89 

33  88 

Hugh  O'Brien  

31 

47 

79 

1 

17 

1 

96 

33  43 

Hyde  

37 

06 

69 

1 

36 

2 

05 

39  11 

Jefferson  

38 

07 

86 

1 

34 

2 

20 

40  27 

John  A.  Andrew  

33 

69 

42 

1 

14 

1 

56 

35  25 

34 

57 

92 

1 

77 

2 

69 

37  26 

John  Winthrop  

32 

74 

89 

1 

12 

2 

01 

34  75 

32 

85 

67 

2 

01 

2 

68 

35  53 

Lewis  

30 

93 

77 

95 

1 

72 

32  65 

30 

76 

92 

1 

01 

1 

93 

32  69 

35 

80 

86 

1 

20 

2 

06 

37  86 

Martin  

43 

64 

99 

2 

20 

3 

19 

46  83 

32 

48 

90 

87 

1 

77 

34  25 

31 

98 

67 

1 

46 

2 

13 

34  11 

Minot  

36 

41 

29 

1 

07 

1 

36 

37  77 

33 

44 

88 

1 

03 

1 

91 

35  35 

37 

99 

61 

1 

52 

2 

13 

40  12 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  

30 

80 

86 

97 

1 

83 

32  63 

29 

10 

81 

1 

62 

2 

43 

31  53 

36 

29 

41 

2 

07 

2 

48 

38  77 

Prince  

39 

40 

1  08 

1 

42 

2 

50 

41  90 

Quincy  

36 

07 

58 

1 

65 

2 

23 

38  30 

Rice  

34 

20 

83 

1 

42 

2 

25 

36  45 

Robert  G.  Shaw  

31 

13 

78 

1 

22 

f  M 

00 

33  13 

Roger  Wolcott  

29 

51 

69 

1 

14 

i 

83 

31  34 

Samuel  Adams  

27 

77 

64 

96 

i 

60 

29  37 

Sherwin  

41 

51 

63 

2 

69 

3 

32 

44  83 

Shurtleff  

34 

72 

50 

94 

1 

44 

36  16 

29 

94 

1  02 

1 

53 

2 

55 

32  49 

32 

61 

75 

97 

1 

72 

34  33 

Thomas  N.  Hart  

34 

36 

70 

2 

00 

2 

70 

37  06 

*  Exclusive  of  physical  education. 
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Elementary  Schools. —  Concluded. 


Teachers' 
Salaries.* 

Books. 

Other 
Educational 
Supplies.* 

All 

Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Incidentals.* 

Total  for 
Instruction.* 

Warren  

Washington  

Washington  Allston  

Wells  

Wendell  Phillips  

William  E.  Russell  

$34  06 

33  23 
32  28 
35  03 
29  47 
35  52 

34  53 

$0  67 
68 
45 
99 
75 
75 
85 

$1  32 
1  36 
1  05 
93 
84 
1  76 
1  48 

$1  99 
2  04 
1  50 
1  92 

1  59 

2  51 
2  33 

$36  05 

35  27 
33  78 

36  95 
31  06 
38  03 
36  86 

$33  27 

$0  74 

$1  28 

$2  02 

$35  29 

Special  Schools. 

Teachers' 
Salaries.* 

Books. 

Other 
Educational 
Supplies.* 

All 

Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Incidentals.* 

Total  for 
Instruction.* 

Boston  Disciplinary  Day  

$195  82 
67  46 
88  35 

$1  05 
1  90 
8  62 

$2  89 
6  18 
4  02 

$3  94 
8  08 
12  64 

$199  76 
75  54 
100  99 

*  Exclusive  of  physical  education. 
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Per  Capita  Costs  of  Janitors'  Supplies  Based  on  Average 

Attendance. 

Normal  School. 


School. 


Normal. 


Latin  and  High  Schools. 


Schools. 


Janitors' 
Supplies. 


Schools. 


Public  Latin  

Girls'  Latin  

Brighton  High. . . . 
Charlestown  High. 
Dorchester  High . . 
East  Boston  High 

English  High  

Girls'  High  


$0  09 
17 
37 
38 
13 
08 
13 
11 


High  School  of  Commerce .  .  . 
High  School  of  Practical  Arts 

Hyde  Park  High  

Mechanic  Arts  High  

Roxbury  High  

South  Boston  High  

West  Roxbury  High  

Average. :  


Elementary  Schools. 


Schools. 


Janitors' 
Supplies. 


Schools. 


Abraham  Lincoln .  . 

Agassiz  

Bennett  

Bigelow  

Blackinton  

Bowditch  

Bowdoin  

Bunker  Hill  

Chapman  

Charles  Sumner. .  .  . 
Christopher  Gibson 
Comins  


$0  10 
16 
21 
22 
08 
15 
14 
22 
14 
15 
07 
15 


Dearborn  

Dillaway  

Dudley  

D  wight  

Edmund  P.  Tileston 
Edward  Everett. .  .  . 
Elihu  Greenwood . . . 

Eliot  

Emerson  

Everett  

Francis  Parkman. . . 
Franklin  
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Per  Capita  Costs  of  Janitors'  Supplies  Based  on  Average 
Attendance. —  Concluded. 

Elementary  Schools. —  Concluded. 


Schools. 


Janitors' 
Supplies. 


Schools. 


Janitors' 
Supplies. 


Frederic  W.  Lincoln 

Frothingham  

Gaston  

George  Putnam. . .  . 

Gilbert  Stuart  

Hancock  

Harvard.  .  .  

Henry  Grew  

Henry  L.  Pierce .  .  . 

Hugh  O'Brien  

Hyde  

Jefferson  

John  A.  Andrew .  .  . 
John  Cheverus .... 
John  Winthrop .... 

Lawrence  

Lewis  

Longfellow  

Lowell  

Martin  

Mary  Hemenway .  . 

Mather  

Minot  

Norcross  


$0  13 
15 
13 
10 
09 
13 
12 
10 
11 
12 
13 
10 
13 
19 
13 
16 
15 
09 
12 
33 
12 
10 
10 
21 


Oliver  Hazard  Perry .  . 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 

Phillips  Brooks  

Prescott  , 

Prince  

Quincy  

Rice  

Robert  G.  Shaw  

Roger  Wolcott  

Samuel  Adams  

Sherwin  , 

Shurtleff  

Theodore  Lyman  

Thomas  Gardner  

Thomas  N.  Hart  

Ulysses  S.  Grant  

Warren  

Washington  

Washington  Allston .  .  . 

Wells  

Wendell  Phillips  

William  E.  Russell  

Average  


$0  07 
12 
17 
16 
15 
22 
10 
13 
13 
06 
20 
12 
13 
15 
14 
14 
20 
06 
12 
09 
13 
09 


$0  13 


Special  Schools, 


Schools. 


Janitors' 
Supplies. 


Horace  Mann  

Boston  Clerical  

Boston  Disciplinary  Day 


$0  40 
16 
80 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  1. 


STANDARD  REPORT  ON  THE  FINANCIAL  STATISTICS  OF 
THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.* 


A.  PAYMENTS. 


I. —  EXPENSES  (Cost  of  Conducting  School  System). 

Total. 

Salaries. 

Other 
Objects. 

EXPENSES  OF  GENERAL  CONTROL  (OVERHEAD 
CHARGES). 

2.    School  elections  and  school  census  

$13,761  25 
1,825  00 
35,889  19 

$11,915  34 

$1,845  91 
1,825  00 
3,632  36 

3.    Finance  offices  and  accounts  t  

32,256  83 

5.    Operation  and  maintenance  of  office  building  

6a.  Schoolhouse  Custodian  

11,249  13 

85.061  12 
4,388  17 

78,208  31 

43.062  84 
22,316  99 

3,152  24 
67,624  04 

3,768  15 
72,788  64 
41,368  83 

3,552  00 

8,096  89 
17,437  08 
620  02 
5,419  67 
1,694  01 
18,764  99 

8.  Enforcement  of  compulsory  education  and  truancy  laws  

9.  Other  expenses  of  general  control  

10.  Totals  

$295,762  00 

$236,426  07 

$59,335  93 

*  This  standard  form  corresponds  to  Schedule  G  34  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  has  been  worked 
out  by  that  bureau  after  conference  and  correspondence  with  representatives  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education,  the  National  Education  Association,  the  National  Association  of  School  Accounting  Officers 
and  with  many  school  superintendents. 

t  Also  in  charge  of  supplies. 

X  Undertaken  by  Law  Department  of  the  city  without  expense  to  the  School  Committee. 


STANDARD  REPORT  ON  THE  FINANCIAL  STATISTICS  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.—  Continued. 


A.    PAYMENTS. —  Continued. 


Day  Schools. 

Evening  Schools. 

Special  Schools  a 

id  Activities. 

Extend 

ed  Use  of  ti 

e  Public  Schools. 

EXPENSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Total. 

Elementary, 

and  High. 

Evening 
Elementary. 

Evening 
High. 

Evening 
^  School 

Evening 
Industrial. 

Normal 
School. 

Horace 
Mann 
School 
for  the 

Schools 
Industries. 

Continuation 

Boston 
Clerical 
School. 

Boston 
Disciplinary 
Day 
School. 

Classes 

glasses  for 
of  Eyesight. 

Summer 
Review, 
High. 

ftevi?" 
Elementary. 

Playgrounds 

^School 

Girls'  High 
Gymnasium 

Lectures. 

School 
Accommoda- 
tions for 

Deaf. 

Ptoses'. 

11.    Salaries  of  supervisors  of  grades  and  subjects  

$79,943  24 

$12,644  96 

$3,414  35 

$1,634  55 

$419  33 

$2  74 

$236  11 

$3,882  96 

$172  99 

$0  55 

$0  54 

$0  55 

88 

$0  55 
88 

280  00 
6  00 
2,992  Or 

$3  83 

$1,421  47 
360  17 

$3,500  27 

$43  75 

$612  55 

$218  76 

9,021  30 

$54  688  32 

1,311  80 
8,920  00 

*140  54 

21  74 

4  41 

18  53 

498  13 

88 

1,800  00 
28  00 
13,692  00 
51  55 
830  42 

329,414  17 

221,634  57 

67,914  13 

4,491  00 

— 

548  00 

4,788  00 

3,095  67 

10,242  82 

4,678  07 
558  74 

1,021  91 
22  50 

16  21 

4,755  09 

2,620,244  70 

1.196  45 
990,002  87 

118  47 
56,001  00 
1,655  02 

246  63 
37,090  00 

— 

6  41 

90  81 

17  35 

515  10 

23  20 
1,855  33 

15  00 

1  00 
1,475  50 

- 

_ 

3,  , 

4,202  25 

5,533  48 

17,669  90 

29  95 
t  10,023  22 

18  00 

§  1,476  50 

102,063  61 

61,719  28 

35,405  11 

458  26 

- 

1,737  89 

126  63 

259  83 

193  63 

178  90 

180  90 

94  76 
55  34 

190,483  56 

107,313  56 

46,971  02 

1,070  16 
10  90 

1,340  89 
1  94 

203  50 

2,028  34 

334  55 

14,355  21 

3,321  72 
39  66 

558  17 

96 

40  93 

50  64 

70  27 

11,524  57 
36  94 

312  06 
189  95 

2,097  SO 

666  66 

487  51 

4  23 

1  59 

291  55 

21  75 

_ 

$4,634,856  40 

$3,069,003  09 

$1,150,327  67 

$72,501  76 

$45,794  IS 

$5,922  61 

$37,142  34 

$24,201  21 

$89,232  88 

$45,087  90 

,7,489  85 

$2,129  61 

$4,467  75 

$1,532  95 

$3,349  75 

16,417  98 

$31,013  05 

$20,315  09 

$65  00 

$2,605  50 

$234  97 

EXPENSES  OF  OPERATION  OF  SCHOOL  PLANT. 

$347,462  96 
140,284  81 

$250,018  53 
105,672  77 

$55,728  48 
23,062  40 

$11,531  66 
4,817  42 

$3,631  64 
1,618  91 

— 

$796  15 
487  98 

S2.959  22 

$1,554  39 
317  12 

$4,321  19 
1,027  63 

$1,287  00 
269  57 

$556  62 
199  39 

$232  07 
136  23 

_ 

$202  12 

$1,802  42 

$2,480  65 

$2,702  00 
1,180  69 

$87  82 
54  00 

$476  41 

$1,094  59 

294  00 

21.  Fuel  

_ 

991  04 

$2  23 

$2  23 

- 

60,290  06 

31,209  78 
11,409  90 

14,694  20 

4,837  62 

2,526  70 

- 

118  16 

486  59 
151  80 

412  72 
47  89 

2,903  45 
164  18 

594  79 

161  04 
15  07 

9  75 
10  84 

_ 

— 
— 

- 

_ 

1,890  35 

36  72 

138  60 

269  50 

~ 

14,738  82 

2,828  79 

44  18 

11 

25.    Other  expenses  of  operation  of  school  plant  

1,800  00 

1,328  40 

318  60 

41  40 

12  60 

1  80 

9  00 

9  00 

37  80 

19  80 

1  80 

1  80 

1  80 

1  80 

12  60 

: 

- 

: 

- 

26.             TOTAL  FOR  OPERATION  

$564,576  65 

$405,099  44 

$90,632  56 

$21,228  10 

$7,789  85 

$1,404  09 

$4,597  65 

$2,341  12 

$8,454  25 

$2,215  34 

$933  92 

$396  69 

$4  14 

$4  03 

$203  92 

$1,815  02 

$2,480  65 

$5,773  04 

$178  54 

$766  21 

$1,658  09 

EXPENSES  OF  MAINTENANCE  OF  SCHOOL  PLANT. 
7.   Repair  o  bin  dings  and  up  eep  o  grounds  

$244,599  31 
81,874  65 

$212,194  82 
68,543  37 

$28,642  41 
12,505  67 

$35  87 
26  91 

$1  71 

435  67 

120  20 

— 

— 

— 

- 

- 

83  80 

129  03 

$24  00 

— 

— 

— 
— 

- 

- 

— 

— 

- 

3,624  64 

2,845  91 

717  10 

9  00 

2  00 

33  50 

17  13 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

$330,098  60 

$283,584  10 

$41,865  18 

$71  78 

$1  71 

$905  41 

$654  06 

$1,941  97 

$989  79 

$24  00 

EXPENSES  OF  AUXILIARY  AGENCIES. 
Libraries. 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

- 

_ 

— 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Promotion  op  Health. 

$37,801  52 
2,494  79 

$37,098  23 
2,482  90 

— 
$378  07 

— 

$18  20 

$100  47 

$80  75 

— 
$6  83 

— 
$118  97 

— 

- 

- 

- 

36.    Other  expenses  

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

- 

Transportation  of  Pupils. 
37.  Salaries  

8  36 

75 

2  78 

_ 

_ 

— 

- 

— 

— 

- 

5,321  95 

1,875  45 

- 

— 

- 

- 

— 

— 

2,971  50 

— 

- 

- 

— 

$275  00 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

$200  00 

— 

39.             TOTAL  FOR  AUXILIARY  AOENCIEB  

$45,618  26' 

$41  450  58 

$386  43 

$18  95 

$3,071  97 

_ 

$6  S3 

$200  00 

- 

$275  00 

- 

$118  97 

- 

MISCELLANEOUS  EXPENSES. 
40.    Payments  to  private  schools  

_ 

— 

— 

41.    Payments  to  schools  of  other  civil  divisions  

- 

_ 

- 

- 

$144  02 

- 

— 

- 

— 

97,393  11 
36,227  89 

_ 

I'M  IS  04 
9,065  83 

_ 

_ 

— 

_ 

$180  00 

— 

$1,028  04 

— 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

44.  Rent  

81,770  03 

$47o"oO 

$5  00 

: 



_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

45.    Other  miscellaneous  expenses 

17,648  98 

- 

- 

$9,038  08 

- 

- 

- 

$147,751  22 

$23,619  74 

$470  00 

$5  00 

$180  00 

$144  02 

- 

- 

$113,260  34 

$1,028  04 

$9,038  08 

- 

- 

- 

$5,722,901  13 

$3,913,070  15 

$1,318,831  58 

$94,271  64 

$53,590  74 

$7,326  70 

$42,904  35 

$31,297  00 

$99,856  65 

$57,331  17 

$8,454  60 

$2,720  30 

$4,471  89 

83,553  67 

$18,351  97 

$33,493  70 

$26,088  73 

$243  54 

53,331  71 

$  1,893  00 

- 

$1,811  98 

II.—  OUTLAYS    (Capital    Acquisition    and  Construction). 

47.  Land  

$312  527  25 

$28,990  00 

_ 

_ 

48.    New  buildings  

$348,037  77 

IS  812  95 

$707  57 

$1,589  45 

— 
4,500  01 
506  60 

49.  Alteration  of  old  buildings  .  

50.  Equipment  of  new  ImiUiu.'s  :in.l  cmiinds  

51.  Equipment  of  old  buiMnu:*.  i  x.-lu^ivc  of  replacements 

040,858  81 
39,707  43 
46,073  32 

295,909  72 
25,438  28 
11,182  96 
14,301  35 

211,898  78 

29,716  44 
10,217  68 

$25  70 

— 

_ 

739  35 

— 

131,400  86 
4,325  65 
613  91 

$15  00 

— 
— 

— 
— 

— 
- 

— 

$1,101,536  40 

$352,705  20 

$574,303  55 

$25  70 

$166,323  91 

$0,710  06 

$15  00 

ies  pensions  to  teachers  and  to  attendance  officers  and  janitors,  f  Agricultural  schools.  t  Salaries  of  managers,  leaders,  conductor*,  etc.  5  Payments  to 
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STANDARD  REPORT  ON  THE  FINANCIAL  STATISTICS 
OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. —  Continued. 


III.— OTHER  PAYMENTS. 


53.  Redemption  of  bonds  

54.  Redemption  of  short-term  loans  

55.  Payment  of  warrants  and  orders  of  preceding  year  

56.  Payments  to  sinking  funds  and  for  serial  debt  requirements. 

57.  Payments  of  interest  


58.    Miscellaneous  payments,  including  payments  to  trust  funds,  text- 
books to  be  sold  to  pupils,  etc  ,  


59. 


Total. 


60.  Balances  at  close  of  year,  cash  in  treasury  

60a.  Stock  on  hand,  close  of  year  

61.  Total  payments  (sum  of  totals  10-59,  inclusive) 


61a.         Total  payments  and  balances  (60-61,  inclusive). 


B.  RECEIPTS. 


Revenue  Receipts. 


62.  Subventions  and  grants  from  state  

63.  Subventions  and  grants  from  county  

64.  Subventions  and  grants  from  other  civil  divisions  

65.  Appropriations  from  city  treasury  

65a.  Transferred  from  accrued  interest,  Permanent  Pension  Fund  

66.  General  property  taxes  

67.  Business  taxes  (licenses,  excise  taxes,  taxes  on  corporations,  taxes  on 

occupations,  etc.)  

67a.  Dog  tax  (less  damages  by  dogs)  

68.  Poll  taxes  

69.  Fines  and  penalties  (forfeited  advance  payments,  evening  schools) . 

70.  Rents  and  interest  

71.  Tuition  and  other  fees  from  patrons  

72.  Transfers  from  other  districts  in  payment  of  tuition  

73.  All  other  revenue  

74.  Total  revenue  receipts  
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STANDARD  REPORT  ON  THE  FINANCIAL  STATISTICS 
OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.—  Concluded. 
B.    RECEIPTS.—  Concluded. 


Non-Revenue  Receipts. 


Total. 


75.  Loans  and  bond  sales.  

75a.  Sinking  Funds  

76.  Warrants  issued  and  unpaid  

77.  Sales  of  real  property  and  proceeds  of  insurance  adjustments  

78.  Sales  of  equipment  and  supplies  

79.  Refund  of  payments  

80.  Other  non-revenue  receipts  

81.  Total  non-revenue  receipts  

82.  Total  receipts  (sum  of  74  and  81)  

83.  Balance  at  beginning  of  year,  cash  in  treasury,  $803,063.47  (L 

deficit  in  income,  $6,682:68)  

83a.  Credit  money  refunded.  

83b.  Stock  on  hand,  beginning  of  year  

84.  Total  receipts  and  balances  (82-836,  inclusive)  


$338,000  00 
273,500  00 


2,779 


$614,279 


$8,155,610  83 

796,380  79 
535  55 
82,624  26 


$9,035,151  43 


C.    VALUE  OF  SCHOOL  PROPERTIES. 


Class  of  Buildings. 

Total  Value  of 
Sites,  Buildings 
and  Equip- 
ment. 

Value  of  Sites 
and  Buildings. 

Value  of 
Equipment. 

Interest  on 
Value  of 
School 
Plant. 

General  control  

$264,000  00 

$256,000  00 

$8,000  00 

Elementary  schools. 

18,722,442  00 

18,081,476  00 

640,966  00 

Secondary  schools  

5,529,430  00 

5,195,529  00 

333,901  00 

Normal  schools  

403,275  00 

387,075  00 

16,200  00 

Schools  for  the  industries . .  . 

179,402  00 

136,400  00 

43,002  00 

101,300  00 

98,000  00 

3,300  00 

D.    EXPENDITURES,  INCOME  FROM  TRUST  FUNDS. 


Total. 


Bowdoin  (Dorchester)  School  Fund 

Eastburn  School  Fund  

Franklin  Medal  Fund  

Gibson  School  Fund  

HOHM*  M-ann -School  Fund.....  .  ,  

Teachers'  Waterston  Fund  

Cliarlcstown  Free  School  Fund.  .  .  . 


$79  30 
200  00 
31  71 
2,573  82 
361  70 

336  38 


Total. 


$3,582  91 
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TEXT  BOOKS. 


TEXT-BOOKS  LOST. 

The  number  of  text-books  reported  lost  during  the 
year  was  as  follows: 


High  schools   1,217 

Elementary  schools   2,824 

Evening  schools   1,341 

Special  schools   30 


Total  number  reported  lost   5,412 

The  average  number  reported  lost  each  year  since  1885-86 
(a  period  of  thirty  years)  was  3,084,  a  total  for  the  thirty 
years  of   92,517 


Total  number  of  books  lost  in  thirty-one  years      .      .  97,929 


The  number  of  books  in  addition  to  the  above  lost 
and  paid  for,  but  which  were  not  reordered  by  schools, 
was  1,189. 

TEXT— BOOKS  RETURNED. 

The  number  of  text-books  returned  from  the  schools 


as  worn  out  during  the  year  was  as  follows: 

High  schools   17,742 

Elementary  schools   52,769 

Evening  schools   2,110 

Special  schools  '.    .. .  44 


Total  number  reported  worn  out   72,665 

The  average  number  reported  worn  out  each  year  since 
1885-86  (a  period  of  thirty  years)  was  52,025,  a  total  for 
the  thirty  years  of   1,560,743 


Total  number  of  books  worn  out  in  thirty-one  years     .  1,633,408 


In  addition,  19,024  books  were  returned  by  principals 
as  not  being  wanted. 
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BOOKS  DESTROYED. 

During  the  year  5,556  books  were  destroyed  for  fear 
of  contagion. 

TEXT— BOOKS  GIVEN  TO  PUPILS. 

During  the  year  3,207  copies  of  Morris'  Household 
Science  and  Arts  were  retained  by  pupils  completing 
the  course  in  elementary  schools. 

TOTALS. 

Since  the  free  text-book  law  went  into  effect  the 
schools  have  been  supplied  with  3,336,840  text-books. 
Of  this  number  1,279,727  are  still  in  use  in  the  schools, 
and  the  balance,  2,057,113,  has  either  been  lost  or 
returned  to  the  Supply  Room  as  worn  out  or  displaced. 

BOOKS  IN  THE  NORMAL,  LATIN  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  number  of  books  charged  January  1,  1916,  used 
as  text-books  by  the  pupils  of  the  Normal,  Latin  and 
high  schools,  was  as  follows: 


Number  of 
Books 
January 
1,  1916. 

Number  of 
Books 
January 
1,  1915. 

Increase 
for  the 
Year. 

Normal  School  

8,506 

6,654 

1,852 

Public  Latin  School  

28,450 

25,699 

2,751 

Girls'  Latin  School  

22,466 

21,472 

994 

Brighton  High  School  

12,199 

11,279 

920 

11,458 

11,324 

134 

Dorchester  High  School  

39,267 

36,459 

2,808 

East  Boston  High  School  

18,608 

16,492 

2,116 

English  High  School  

35,106 

33,776 

1,330 

Girls'  High  School  

37,206 

39,205 

*  1,999 

High  School  of  Commerce  

22,647 

20,178 

2,469 

High  School  of  Practical  Arts  

8,774 

7,940 

834 

Hyde  Park  High  School  

11,174 

9,709 

1,465 

Mechanic  Arts  High  School  

19,201 

21,532 

*  2,331 

Roxbury  High  School  

23,827 

22,537 

1,290 

South  Boston  High  School  

18,963 

18,280 

683 

17,058 

15,027 

2,031 

Total  number  in  Normal,  Latin  and 

334,910 

317,563 

17,347 

*  Decrease. 
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Number  of  Text-books  Charged  to  Elementary  Schools, 
January  1,  1916. 


Number 
of  Books 
January 
1,  1916. 


Number 
of  Books 
January 
1,  1915. 


Increase 
for  the 
Year. 


Abraham  Lincoln  

Agassiz  

Bennett  

Bigelow  

Blackinton  

Bowditch  

Bowdoin  

Bunker  Hill  

Chapman  

Charles  Sumner  

Christopher  Gibson  

Comins  

Dearborn  

Dillaway  

Dudley  

Dwight  

Edmund  P.  Tileston  

Edward  Everett  

Elihu  Greenwood  

Eliot  

Emerson  

Everett  

Francis  Parkman  

Franklin  

Frederic  W.  Lincoln  

Frothingham  

Gaston  

George  Putnam  

Gilbert  Stuart  

Hancock  

Harvard  

Henry  Grew  

Henry  L.  Pierce  

Hugh  O'Brien  

Hyde  

Jefferson  

John  A.  Andrew  

John  Cheverus  

John  Winthrop  

Lawrence  

Lewis  

Longfellow  

Lowell  

Martin  

Mary  Hemenway  

Mather  

Minot  

Norcross  

Oliver  Hazard  Perry  

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  

Phillips  Brooks  

Prescott  

Prince  

Quincy  

Rice  

Robert  G.  Shaw  

Roger  Wolcott  

Samuel  Adams  

Sherwin  

Shurtleff  

Theodore  Lyman  

Thomas  Gardner  

Thomas  N.  Hart  

Ulysses  S.  Grant  

Warren  

Washington  

Washington  Allston  

Wells  

Wendell  Phillips  

William  E.  Russell  

Total  for  elementary  school 


19,809 
7,102 
13,390 
11,531 
5,877 
10,131 
11,371 
7,823 
15,302 
11,036 
9,240 
12,039 
19,035 
12,593 
16,296 
8,515 
6,415 
13,848 
11,504 
20,510 
13,706 
9,248 
6,797 
12,340 
10,967 
11,328 
11,312 
17,387 
10,662 
19,889 
8,551 
7,887 
15,275 
16,563 
9,696 
6,999 
15,082 
7,249 
17,356 
10,069 
22,061 
13,966 
11,568 
7,409 
13,913 
20,471 
6,212 
12,740 
10,301 
31,086 
17,120 
9,236 
11,394 
12,448 
8,291 
8,908 
19,015 
18,550 
9,130 
8,820 
13,383 
14,472 
10,171 
12,454 
11,513 
13,137 
9,938 
20,982 
17,528 
11,305 


18,861 

6,952 
12,184 
11,749 

5,154 

9,583 
10,047 

7,971 
15,067 
11,140 

9,296 
11,525 
18,446 
12,063 
15,012 

8,730 

5,395 
13,485 
11,338 
19,334 
12,515 

9,128 

6,650 
12,551 
10,745 
11,489 
11,960 
15,597 
10,014 
18,372 

8,422 

7,474 
14,724 
16,750 
10,109 

7,376 
14,720 

6,963 
16,102 
10,044 
21,440 
12,308 
11,149 

7,609 
12,430 
19,935 

6,105 
12,386 

9,719 
28,140 
16,530 

9,288 
11,143 
11,972 

8,073 

8,534 
17,236 
17,634 

9,125 

9,031 
12,439 
14,038 

9,961 
11,745 
11,658 
13,196 

8,941 
19,829 
17,195 
11,069 


948 
150 
1,206 


723 
548 
1,324 


235 


514 
589 
530 
1,284 


1,020 
363 
166 
1,176 
1,191 
120 
147 

' '222' 


1,790 
648 

1,517 
129 
413 
551 


362 

286 
1,254 
25 

621 
1,658 

419 


1,483 
536 
107 
354 
582 

2,946 
590 


251 
476 
218 
374 
1,779 
916 
5 


944 
434 
210 


997 
1,153 

333 
236 


889,252 


854,895 


37,762 


Net  increase  for  the  year  34,357. 
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TEXT-BOOKS  CHARGED  TO  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 


JANUARY  1,  1916. 

Adams:  Elementary  Commercial  Geography   6,381 

Aldrich  &  Forbes:  Progressive  Course  in  Reading,  Book  I.  .      .  1,625 

Book  II.       .  4,142 

Book  III.      .  4,476 

Book  IV.      .  3,938 

BookV.       .  2,278 

Aldrich  &  Foster:  French  Reader   50 

Alexander:  Spelling  Book,  Part  1   7,506 

"     Part  II   13,272 

Arnold  Primer   3,203 

Arnold  &  Gilbert:  Stepping  Stones  to  Literature,  First  Reader  .  4,208 

Second  Reader,  5,722 

Third  Reader,  5,800 

Fourth  Reader,  3,491 

Fifth  Reader  .  2,280 

Sixth  Reader  .  1,638 

Seventh  Reader,  1,983 

Higher  Grades,  1,597 

Bailey-Manly  Spelling  Book,  Part  1   7,265 

«     Part  II.   15,188 

Baldwin  &  Bender:  First  Reader   490 

"               "       Second  Reader   916 

Third  Reader   1,327 

"               "       Fourth  Reader   742 

Fifth  Reader   646 

"               "       Sixth  Reader   354 

"               "       Seventh  Reader   310 

"               "       Eighth  Reader   100 

Ballard:  Short  Stories  of  Oral  French   130 

Bender:  The  Bender  Primer   450 

Blaisdell:  Child's  Book  of  Health   800 

"        Our  Bodies  and  How  We  Live   739 

Child  Life  Primer   3,665 

Second  Reader   4,874 

Third  Reader   2,652 

"         Fourth  Reader   2,321 

Blodgett:  Primer   2,871 

"       First  Reader   1,464 

Boyden :  First  Book  in  Algebra   765 

Brown:  The  Plant  Baby  and  Its  Friends   125 

Browne  &  Haldeman:  Clarendon  Dictionary   10,497 


Carried  forward   .       .  132,281 
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Brought  forward   132,281 

Bruce:  Lectures  Faciles   464 

Brumbaugh:  Standard  Fourth  Reader  .  2,009 

"        Standard  Fifth  Reader   1,489 

Bryce  &  Spaulding:  Aldine  First  Language  Book  ....  3,099 

"            "          Aldine  Second  Language  Book      .      .      .  120 

Buckwalter:  Easy  Primer   274 

"         Easy  First  Reader   753 

Second  Reader       ........  1,923 

Third  Reader   1,890 

"         Fourth  Reader       .      .      .      .      .      .      .   '  .  3,218 

Fifth  Reader   1,247 

Buehler  &  Hotchkiss:  Modern  English  Lessons,  Book  I.  .  .  715 
Burchill,  Ettinger  &  Shimer:    Progressive  Road  to  Reading, 

Book  1   2,692 

Burchill,  Ettinger  &  Shimer:    Progressive  Road  to  Reading, 

Book  II   3,230 

Burchill,  Ettinger  &  Shimer:    Progressive  Road  to  Reading, 

Introductory  Book  III   264 

Burchill,  Ettinger  &  Shimer:    Progressive  Road  to  Reading, 

Book  III   2,811 

Burchill,  Ettinger  &  Shimer:    Progressive  Road  to  Reading, 

Book  IV   927 

Carroll  &  Brooks :  Brooks  Primer   482 

First  Reader   1,138 

Chancellor:  Reading  and  Language  Lessons   17 

Channing:  Elements  of  United  States  History       ....  276 

Short  History  of  the  United  States       ....  2,907 

Claude:  Twilight  Thoughts   945 

Coe:  School  Reader,  Third  Grade   1,519 

"      Fourth  Grade   1,990 

Cole:  Graded  Arithmetic,  Book  III   1,743 

Book  IV   1,423 

BookV   782 

Book  VI   732 

Book  VII   572 

Congdon:  Music  Primer,  No.  1   1,965 

No.  2   422 

Conn:  Introductory  Physiology  and  Hygiene   7,583 

"    Elementary  Physiology  and  Hygiene   8,166 

Cooley :  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy   58 

Culler:  First  Book  in  Physics   2,758 

Cunningham:  First  Book  for  Non-English  SpeakingJPeople        .  768 

Cyr:  Primer   9,358 

"   First  Reader   4,513 


Carried  forward   209,523 
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Brought  forward   .  .209,523 

Cyr:  Second  Reader   5,093 

"   Third  Reader   5,759 

"   Fourth  Reader   5,887 

*   Fifth  Reader   2,775 

Daly:  Advanced  Rational  Speller   2,545 

Dowling:  Reading,  Writing  and  Speaking  Spanish       .      .      .  130 

Dunton  &  Kelley:  Graded  Course  in  English,  First  Book    .      .  1,296 

"  "  Graded  Course  in  English,  Language  Lessons,  900 
Dunton  &  Kelley:  Inductive  Course  in  English,  Language 

Lessons   1,771 

Durrell  &  Hall:  Arithmetic,  Book  I.  .      ......  555 

Book  II   791 

Book  III.   494 

Fassett:  The  Beacon  Primer   341 

"    First  Reader   213 

"    Second  Reader   100 

"       "    Third  Reader  .......  30 

Finch  Primer   1,874 

Fiske :  History  of  United  States  for  Schools   945 

Franklin  Arithmetics   791 

Readers  .      .      .      .   1,347 

Frye:  Leading  Facts  in  Geography,  Book  1   698 

Book  II   854 

Funk  &  Wagnalls :  Comprehensive  Standard  Dictionary       .      .  1,677 

"             "        Concise  Standard  Dictionary    ....  2,883 

Gifford:  Elementary  Lessons  in  Physics   1,446 

"        Progressive  Mental  Arithmetic,  Book  I    .  3,703 

Book  II.        .      .      .  3,251 

Gilbert  &  Harris:  Guide  Book  to  English,  Book  I.       .      .      .  2,232 

Gordy :  Elementary  History  of  the  United  States  .      ...      .  2,245 

"     History  of  the  United  States  for  Schools    ....  3,132 

Griffith :  Essentials  of  Woodworking   26 

Gronow:  Jung  Deutschland   45 

Guerber:  Contes  et  Legendes,  Part  1   528 

"        Marchen  und  Erzahlungen,  Part  1   355 

Hall  &  Brumbaugh:  Standard  Primer   19 

Hapgood:  School  Needlework   60 

Harris  &  Waldo:  First  Journeys  in  Numberland    ....  582 

Hazen:  Fourth  Reader   2,162 

Heath:  Primer   1,178 

"     First  Reader    .   1,344 

"     Second  Reader   2,277 

"      Third  Reader   2,621 

"      Fourth  Reader   2,124 


Carried  forward   278,602 
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Brought  forward   278,602 

Heath:  Fifth  Reader   1,693 

Hicks:  Champion  Spelling  Book,  Part  1   1,054 

"     Part  II   1,154 

"     Complete   134 

Higgins:  Lessons  in  Physics   2,379 

Higginson:  Young  Folks'  History  of  the  United  States       .      .  51 

Howe:  Primer   1,422 

"     First  Reader   1,061 

"     Second  Reader   1,693 

"     Third  Reader   1,899 

"     Fourth  Reader   3,507 

"     Fifth  Reader   3,439 

"     Reader,  Book  VI                                    .      .      .      .  437 

Book  VII   1,117 

Book  VIII   897 

Hunt:  Geometry   324 

"     Simple  Problems  in  Industrial  Arithmetic   ....  40 

James  &  Sanford:  Our  Government,  Local,  State  and  National  .  5,272 

Jones:  First  Reader   2,407 

"     Second  Reader   4,469 

"     Third  Reader   5,396 

"     Fourth  Reader   3,869 

"     Fifth  Reader   2,473 

Jones :  The  Child's  Own  Spelling  Book   100 

Judson  &  Bender:  Graded  Literature  Readers,  First  Book  .      .  175 

Second  Book      .  366 

Third  Book        .  516 

Fourth  Book      .  427 

"    .  Fifth  Book  .      .  40 

Kelley  &  Morse:  Natural  Speller,  Lower  Grades    ....  2,285 

"     Higher  Grades  ....  1,094 

King:  Elementary  Geography   10,846 

"    Advanced  Geography   11,942 

Kittredge:  Practical  Homemaking   31 

Krohn:  First  Book  in  Physiology  and  Hygiene      .      .      .      .  4,255 

"      Graded  Lessons  in  Physiology  and  Hygiene     .      .      .  5,151 

Lewis:  Lippincott  Primer   523 

"            "         First  Reader   160 

"            "         Second  Reader   790 

Lincoln:  Boston  School  Kitchen  Text-book     .....  25 

Lister:  Writing  Lessons  for  Primary  Grades   30,642 

MacDermott:  Lectura  Natural  de  Heath,  Libro  Primer  a     .      .  60 

«      Segundo    .      .  40 

Mairet:  La  Tache  du  Petit  Pierre   45 


Carried  forward   394,302 
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Brought  forward   394,302 

Mason  &  Veazie:  National  Fourth  Music  Reader  ....  299 

Masterpieces  of  American  Literature   6,301 

McLaughlin  &  Gilchrist:  Educational  First  Music  Reader   .      .  13,225 

"                  "               "       Second  Music  Reader       .  6,146 

"                  "               "        Third  Music  Reader        .  4,963 

"                  "              "        Fourth  Music  Reader       .  4,952 

"                  "               "        Fifth  Music  Reader         .  3,915 

&  Van  Tyne:  History  of  the  United  States      .      .  888 

McMaster:  Brief  History  of  the  United  States      ....  1,027 

Meservey:  Bookkeeping,  Single  Entry   367 

Metcalf :  English  Grammar   2,077 

"      Language  Exercises  '     .      .  474 

Metcalf  &  Bright:  Language  Lessons,  Part  1   2,278 

Part  II.       .      .      .      .  1,378 

"      &  Rafter:  Language  Series,  Book  1   21,991 

"     Book  II   21,558 

Mickens  &  Robinson:  Mother  Goose  Reader   1,251 

Mitchell:  Public  School  Class  Method  for  Violin,  Book  I.    .      .  548 

Book  II.  .      .  178 

Monroe:  New  Fourth  Reader   2,053 

Montgomery:  Elementary  American  History   8,318 

"         Leading  Facts  of  American  History        .     ' .      .  12,446 

Moore:  Second  Book  for  Non-English  Speaking  People  .      .      .  480 

Morey:  Elementary  Arithmetic,  Part  1   8 

Part  II   59 

"     Advanced  Arithmetic,  Part  1   99 

Part  II   135 

Part  III   188 

Morris:  Household  Science  and  Arts   15,111 

Mowry:  Elements  of  Civil  Government   942 

Murray:  Wide  Awake  Primer   5,445 

"   '       "        "     First  Reader   4,436 

"     Second  Reader   5,421 

"     Third  Reader   3,308 

■     Fourth  Reader   1,635 

Myers:  Arithmetic,  Book  I.   821 

Book  II   987 

Book  III   855 

Nichols:  New  Graded  Lessons  in  Arithmetic,  Book  III.       .      .  5,062 

Book  IV.       .  6,059 

BookV.  .      .      .  4,873 

"          "                "        Book  VI.       .      .  4,542 

Book  VII.      .      .  3,513 

Book  VIII.     .  3,125 


Carried  forward   578,039 
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Brought  forward                                                       .      .  578,039 

Noyes  &  Guild:  Sunshine  Primer   798 

Palmer  Method  of  Business  Writing   78,045 

Pelo  &  Gardner:  Sanborn  Speller,  Part  I.   46 

"     Part  II.      .....  863 

"     Part  III   328 

Pichon:  Premieres  Lecons  de  Vocabulaire  et  d'Elocution      .      .  160 

Pichon-Sattler :  Deutsches  Lese  und  Redebuch       ....  423 

Redway  &  Hinman:  Natural  Advanced  Geography       .      .      .  3,293 

"     School  Geography     ....  4,639 

Ripley  &  Tapper:  Natural  Music  Readers,  old  edition  .      .      .  1,144 

"     Harmonic  Primer   6,936 

"             "            "           "       First  Music  Reader    .      .  3,941 

"       Second  Music  Reader       .  3,491 

Third  Music  Reader  .      .  3,333 

Fourth  Music  Reader       .  2,771 

Fifth  Music  Reader    .      .  1,679 

Ritchie:  Primer  of  Sanitation   1,864 

Ritchie  &  Caldwell:  Primer  of  Hygiene   4,157 

Physiology   250 

Scott  &  Southworth:  Lessons  in  English,  Book  1   5,871 

Sensenig- Anderson:  Introductory  Arithmetic   952 

"          u          Essentials  of  Arithmetic   1,511 

Sheldon-Barnes:  American  History   613 

Spaulding  &  Bryce :  Aldine  Primer   4,801 

"      First  Reader  .      .      .      .      .      .  4,529 

Second  Reader   4,252 

"      Third  Reader   3,602 

Fourth  Grade  Reader  ....  1,297 

«          "      Fifth  Grade  Reader     ....  629 

"      Sixth  Grade  Reader     ....  470 

"             "          "      Seventh  Grade  Reader       .      .      .  474 

Stone:  History  of  England   353 

Stone-Millis :  Arithmetic,  Primary  Book   4,602 

"         "           *          Intermediate  Book   5,178 

"         "           "          Advanced  Book      .      .      .      .      .  5,184 

Stowell:  Healthy  Body   1,131 

Summers:  Primer   182 

"        First  Reader   174 

Second  Reader   371 

Swinton:  Language  Lessons   48 

Talbot :  Le  Francais  et  sa  Patrie   175 

Tappan:  Our  Country's  Story   3,581 

Tarbell:  Introductory  Geography   3,846 

"       Complete  Geography   .                  .      .      .  2,818 


Carried  forward   752,844 
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Brought  forward   752,844 

Tarr  &  McMurry:  Geography,  Book  1   9,020 

Book  II   15,972 

Book  III   443 

Tufts  &  Holt:  Cecilian  Series  of  Study  and  Song,. Book  III.       .  2,710 

8      Book  IV.       .  1,518 
Tufts  &  Holt:  Cecilian  Series  of  Study  and  Song,  Books  III.  and 

IV.,  combined   2,078 

Tufts  &  Holt:  Normal  First  Music  Reader   9,334 

"         8          "      Second  Music  Reader   8,934 

"         8          8      Third  Music  Reader   3,725 

Van  Sickle,  Seegmiller  &  Jenkins:  Riverside  Primer     .      .      .  243 

"               8               "       Riverside  First  Reader    .      .  205 

"               8               8       Riverside  Second  Reader       .  832 

"               8               "       Riverside  Third  Reader  .      .  953 

8               8               8        Riverside  Fourth  Reader       .  407 

Riverside  Fifth  Reader   .      .  447 

Riverside  Sixth  Reader  .      .  50 

Varney:  Robin  Reader   2,419 

Wallach:  First  Book  in  English   75 

8        Second  Book  in  English  for  Foreigners    ....  34 

Walton  &  Holmes:  Arithmetic,  Book  I.   .      ...      .      .      .  5,840 

Book  II   11,034 

Book  III   12,105 

Book  IV   5,544 

Webster:  Academic  Dictionary   3,570 

8        Elementary  School  Dictionary   205 

"        Shorter  School  Dictionary   394 

Wentworth  &  Smith:  Arithmetic,  Book  1   331 

Book  II   627 

Book  III   494 

Werner:  Primer   360 

Williams  &  Fisher:   Elements  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 

Cookery  

Woodburn  &  Moran:  Elementary  American  History  and  Gov- 
ernment   3,787 

Worcester:  New  Primary  Dictionary   2,932 

8         Comprehensive  Dictionary   20,467 

"         New  Pronouncing  Speller   2,388 

Young  &  Jackson:  Appleton  Arithmetic,  Primary  Book      .      .  642 

Second  Book       .      .  1,165 

Third  Book   .      .      .  1,150 

Miscellaneous  books  in  Hyde  Park  schools   3,968 


Total   889,252 
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SUMMARY  TEXT-BOOKS  CHARGED  TO  SCHOOLS 
JANUARY  1,  1916. 

Normal,  Latin  and  high  schools   334,910 

Elementary  schools   889,252 

Boston  Clerical  School   903 

Horace  Mann  School   973 

Trade  School  for  Girls   250 

Boston  Industrial  School  for  Boys   607 

Continuation  schools  .  '   634 

Class  for  Conservation  of  Eyesight   46 

Speech  Improvement  Classes   610 

Boston  Disciplinary  Day  School   260 

Evening  schools   51,282 


Total   1,279,727 


This  shows  a  net  increase  of  59,741  books  during  the 
year. 
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BUDGET. 


Appropriation,  1916-1917. 

Office  of  the  Business  Agent  of  the  School  Committee, 
Room  801,  City  Hall  Annex,  April  3,  1916. 

To  the  School  Committee: 

In  compliance  with  section  66  of  the  rules  I  submit  herewith  the  esti- 
mates and  itemized  appropriation  order  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  public 
schools  for  the  financial  year  February  1,  1916,  to  January  31,  1917,  both 
included. 

The  average  valuation  of  the  city  for  the  three  years  1913,  1914  and  1915, 
with  all  abatements  allowed  up  to  December  31,  1915,  as  certified  to  his 
Honor  the  Mayor  by  the  Board  of  Assessors,  is  $1,538,020,714.54.  This  is 
the  sum  upon  which  all  appropriations  by  the  City  Council  and  the  School 
Committee  for  the  financial  year  are  based. 

The  School  Committee  is  authorized  by  law  to  appropriate  the  follow- 
ing sums : 

(a)  Four  dollars  and  five  cents  upon  each  one  thousand  dollars  of  the 
valuation  of  the  city  for  the  public  schools  and  their  support,  of  which 
amount  not  more  than  thirty  cents  upon  every  such  one  thousand  dollars 
shall  be  appropriated  solely  for  new  school  buildings,  lands,  yards  and 
furnishings,  not  more  than  thirty-five  cents  upon  every  such  one  thousand 
dollars  shall  be  appropriated  solely  for  alterations  and  repairs  of  school 
buildings,  and  not  less  than  twenty-five  cents  upon  every  such  one  thousand 
dollars  shall  be  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  salaries  of 
teachers.  (Chapter  448  of  the  Acts  of  1901,  chapter  170  of  the  Acts  of 
1903,  chapter  205  of  the  Acts  of  1906,  chapter  388  of  the  Acts  of  1909, 
chapter  708  of  the  Acts  of  1911,  and  chapter  615  of  the  Acts  of  1913.) 

(b)  Four  cents  upon  each  one  thousand  dollars  of  the  valuation  of  the 
city  for  organizing  and  conducting  physical  training  and  exercises,  ath- 
letics, sports,  games  and  play,  and  for  providing  proper  apparatus,  equip- 
ment and  facilities  for  same  in  buildings,  yards  and  playgrounds  under 
the  control  of  the  School  Committee  or  upon  any  other  land  it  may  have 
the  right  to  use  for  the  purpose.  >  (Chapter  295  of  the  Acts  of  1907.) 

(c)  Two  cents  upon  each  one  thousand  dollars  of  the  valuation  of  the 
city  for  the  service  of  nurses  in  the  public  schools.  (Chapter  357  of  the 
Acts  of  1907.) 

(ri)  Seven  cents  upon  each  one  thousand  dollars  of  the  valuation  of  the 
city  for  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  school  pension  fund  and  the 
payment  of  pensions  to  retired  teachers.  (Chapter  589  of  the  Acts  of 
1908,  chapter  617  of  the  Acts  of  1910,  and  chapter  304  of  the  Acts  of 
1915.) 
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(e)  Two  cents  upon  each  one  thousand  dollars  of  the  valuation  of  the 
city  for  the  extended  use  of  the  public  schools.  (Chapter  195  of  the  Acts 
of  1912.) 

(/)    The  unexpended  balance  for  the  financial  year  1915-16. 

(g)  The  excess  of  income  for  the  financial  year  1915-16  over  that 
estimated. 

(h)  The  estimated  income  for  the  financial  year  1916-17. 

MONEY  AVAILABLE. 

Exclusive  of  the  money  available  for  new  school  buildings,  lands,  yards 
and  furnishings,  viz.,  thirty  cents  on  each  one  thousand  dollars  of  the 
valuation  and  amounting  to  $461,406.22,  the  sums  available  for  the  finan- 


cial year  1916-17  are  as  follows: 

$3.15  per  $1,000  for  general  purposes   $4,844,765  25 

.25  per  $1,000  for  increasing  the  salaries  of  teachers  *    .  384,505  18 
.35  per  $1,000  for  repairs  and  alterations  to  school  build- 
ings f   538,307  25 

.04  per  $1,000  for  physical  education  .      .      .      .      .  61,520  83 

.02  per  $1,000  for  nurses   30,760  41 

.07  per  $1,000  for  pensions   107,661  45 

.02  per  $1,000  for  extended  use  of  the  public  schools      .  30,760  41 
Unexpended  balance  general  appropriation  1915-16    .      .  21,356  33 
Unexpended  balance  appropriation  Schoolhouse  Depart- 
ment   13,738  12 

Excess  of  income  over  amount  estimated      ....  9,392  82 

Estimated  income  1916-17    146,231  95 


Total  amount  available  $6,189,000  00 


INCREASE  IN  MONEY  AVAILABLE  FOR  CERTAIN  PURPOSES. 

Exclusive  of  the  sums  set  aside  for  pensions,  physical  education,  ex- 
tended use  of  the  public  schools,  repairs  and  alterations  and  protection 
against  fire  and  fire  hazard,  equipment  and  apparatus  for  nurses'  rooms, 
new  furniture  and  furnishings  for  old  buildings,  including  new  electric 
lighting  fixtures,  and  rents  of  hired  buildings,  the  amount  of  money  avail- 
able this  year  for  general  school  purposes,  medical  inspection  and  the 
service  of  nurses  in  excess  of  the  amount  available  for  the  same  purposes 
last  year  is  $112,687.46. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  reasons  for  this  increase : 

Valuation  for  1916-17  $1,538,020,714  54 

Valuation  for  1915-16    1,510,758,818  50 


Increase  in  valuation   $27,261,896  04 


*  Not  more  than  twenty-five  cents. 


t  Not  more  than  thirty-five  cents. 
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Increase  in  money  available  due  to  increase  in  valuation: 

General  purposes,  including  teachers'  salary  increases     $3.40  per  $1,000 

Nurses   02  per  $1,000 

$3.42  per  $1,000 

$3.42  on  each  $1,000  of  $27,261,896.04    $93,235  68 

Add  the  following: 

Increase  in  estimated  income   11,724  02 

Decrease  in  income  credited  to  Extended  Use  of  the  Public 

Schools     .      .    '  .      .      .      .     -j  /    .  •    ...  13  35 
Increase  in  excess  of  income  over  that  estimated  for  the  pre- 
ceding year  (deficit  in  estimated  income  for  1914-15, 
$6,682.68;  excess  of  income  for  1915-16  over  that  esti- 
mated, $9,392.82)   16,075  50 

Decrease  in  amount  diverted  to  Physical  Education,  Special  6,865  88 
Decrease  in  sum  diverted  to  pensions  to  attendance  officers 

and  janitors   345  80 

Increase  in  sum  diverted  from  repairs,  alterations,  etc.     .  2,726  20 

Decrease  in  sum  diverted  to  new  furniture,  furnishings,  etc.  21,800  00 
Decrease  in  sum  allowed  for  equipment  and  apparatus  for 

nurses'  rooms   100  00 

Decrease  in  rents   4,000  00 

$156,886  43 

Deduct  the  following: 
Decrease  in  unexpended  balance  available  for 

general  purposes  $24,102  12 

Decrease  in  unexpended  balance,  Schoolhouse 

Department   20,096  85 

  44,198  97 

Increase  in  amount  available  for  general  purposes  .      .      .     $112,687  46 


INCREASES  IN  SALARIES  OF  INSTRUCTORS. 

The  increases  in  salaries  of  instructors  for  the  past  seven  years  have  been 
as  follows: 

1909-  10  over  1908-09    $130,829  52 

1910-  11  over  1909-10    36,039  34 

1911-  12  over  1910-11   99,206  87 

1912-  13  over  1911-12    321,488  72 

1913-  14  over  1912-13    278,135  70 

1914-  15  over  1913-14    182,608  65 

1915-  16  over  1914-15   201,297  13 

Total  increase  in  seven  years   $1,349,605  93 


The  estimated  increase  in  the  salaries  of  instructors  for  the  current  year 
over  that  of  1915-16  is  $157,896.20. 

I  recommend  the  passage  of  the  accompanying  order. 

William  T.  Keough, 

Business  Agent. 
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ESTIMATES  FOR  FINANCIAL  YEAR  1916-17. 
Salaries  of  Instructors. 


Normal  School. 

Normal  School    .      .      .            .      .      .  $37,409  67 

1  additional  assistant  from  September  13,  1916  356  00 
1  additional  temporary,  assistant,  90  days' 

service  at  $4  per  diem   360  00 

1  additional  assistant  (in  place  of  an  elemen- 
tary assistant  now  assigned  without  change 

of  salary)  from  November  20,  1916      .      .  134  00 

 $38,259  67 

Latin  and  High  Schools. 

Public  Latin   $74,649  34 

Girls'  Latin   43,764  40 

Brighton  High   36,781  00 

Charlestown  High   29,368  87 

Dorchester  High   116,141  71 

East  Boston  High   47,801  57 

English  High   138,880  60 

Girls'  High   102,126  46 

High  School  of  Commerce       ....  104,180  82 

High  School  of  Commerce  Lectures       .      .  250  00 

High  School  of  Practical  Arts  ....  53,991  40 

Hyde  Park  High   34,177  94 

Mechanic  Arts  High   133,329  84 

Roxbury  High   50,903  80 

South  Boston  High     .      .      .      .      .      .  51,840  14 

West  Roxbury  High   48,944  89 

Laboratory  assistance,  English  High      .      .  600  00 
Laboratory  assistance,  Girls'  High  .      .      .  500  00 
15  additional  junior  masters  from  Septem- 
ber 12,  1916    6,703  50 

15  additional    assistants    from  September 

12,  1916   4,414  50 

25  additional  junior  assistants  from  Septem- 
ber 12,  1916  (in  place  of  temporary 

teachers  now  employed)   ....  6,085  68 
4  additional  instructors  in  the  mechanical 
department,  Mechanic  Arts  High,  from 

September  12,  1916    1,787  60 


Carried  forward  $1,087,224  06      $38,259  67 
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Brought  forward  $1,087,224  06      $38,259  67 

3  additional    industrial    instructors,  High 
School  of  Practical  Arts,  from  September 

12,  1916    866  48 

2  additional  assistant  instructors  in  sales- 
manship or  assistants  from  September 

12,  1916    588  60 

25  temporary  teachers,  now  employed,  to 

June  30,  1916     ...  .  12,000  00 

12  temporary  teachers,  now   employed,  to 

December  31,  1916    9,600  00 


$1,110,279  14 

Reduction  in  estimates   31,600  00 


Elementary  School  Districts  (Including  Kindergarten 
Teachers). 

Abraham  Lincoln   $64,841  81 

Agassiz   25,776  34 

Bennett   39,092  63 

Bigelow   35,226  22 

Blackinton   23,755  64 

Bowditch   34,092  21 

Bowdoin   34,624  29 

Bunker  Hill   26,907  76 

Chapman   37,744  67 

Charles  Sumner   35,934  28 

Christopher  Gibson   29,654  27 

Comins   37,681  28 

Dearborn   58,934  99 

Dillaway   40,955  61 

Dudley   45,066  77 

Dwight   36,670  80 

Edmund  P.  Tileston   23,465  91 

Edward  Everett   44,260  24 

Elihu  Greenwood   33,664  71 

Eliot           .   69,622  86 

Emerson   40,898  24 

Everett   29,317  34 

Francis  Parkman   24,136  33 

Franklin   39,034  85 

Frederic  W.  Lincoln   28,246  77 

Frothingham   28,826  38 

Gaston   31,486  53 


1,078,679  14 


Carried  forward 


$999,919  73  $1,116,938  81 
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.  $999,919 

73 

George  Putnam  

51,861 

46 

Gilbert  Stuart  

31,610 

31 

Hancock  

74,277 

75 

Harvard  

26,972 

20 

Henry  Grew  

19,031 

61 

Henry  L.  Pierce  .... 

45,112 

08 

Hugh  O'Brien  

44,608 

03 

Hyde  

32,545 

81 

Jefferson  

23,666 

26 

John  A.  Andrew  

37,095 

54 

John  Cheverus  .... 

24,534 

54 

John  Winthrop  .... 

42,766 

89 

Lawrence  

31,561 

27 

Lewis  

53,840 

42 

Longfellow  

34,474 

95 

Lowell  

40,848 

20 

Martin  

23,343 

60 

Mary  Hemenway 

52,158 

87 

Mather  

64,216 

14 

Minot  

19,768 

17 

Norcross  

35,695 

66 

31,136 

08 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 

91,784 

64 

Phillips  Brooks  .... 

43,940 

52 

Prescott   

25,764 

67 

Prince  

31,652 

67 

Quincy  

43,819 

91 

Rice  

30,209 

47 

Robert  G.  Shaw  .... 

31,223 

04 

Roger  Wolcott  .... 

52,610 

28 

Samuel  Adams  .... 

65,501 

00 

Sherwin  

36,482 

47 

Shurtleff  

25,739 

08 

Theodore  Lyman  . 

39,063 

55 

Thomas  Gardner 

41,767 

77 

Thomas  N.  Hart 

36,676 

15 

Ulysses  S.  Grant 

39,020 

51 

Warren  

34,071 

36 

Washington  

48,415 

27 

Washington  Allston 

31,913 

27 

Wells  

61,483 

51 

Wendell  Phillips  .... 

46,989 

53 

William  E.  Russell  . 

36,605 

27 

Kindergarten  attendants  . 

1,500 

00 

Carried  forward 


$2,737,279  51  $1,116,938  81 
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Brought  forward    :  $2,737,279  51  $1,116,938  81 

4  additional  assistants,   kindergarten,  from 

November  1,  1916    320  00 

5  additional  assistants,  special  classes,  from 

November  1,  1916   -         760  00 

$2,738,359  51 

Deduct: 

Kindergarten  substitutes  .  $1,584  00 
Elementary  schools  .      .      .       36,218  20 

  37,802  20 

  2,700,557  31 

Horace  Mann  School. 
Principal  and  teachers   23,299  27 

Trade  School  for  Girls  (Day,  Evening  and  Summer  Classes). 
Principal,  teachers  and  clerks  ....  $53,010  04 
Promotion  of  three  trade  assistants  to  first 

assistants,  to  take  effect  May  1,  1916  .      .  360  00 

Promotion  of  three  helpers  to  trade  assistants, 

to  take  effect  September  1,  1916  ...  60  00 

  53,430  04 

Boston  Industrial  School  for  Boys  (Including  Evening 
Classes). 

Master,  teachers  and  clerks  (existing  force)  .     $27,422  41 
Additional  shop  foremen,   additional  shop 
instructors,  additional  instructors  in  aca- 
demic and  technical  branches,  additional 
tool  keeper,  and  salaries  of  teachers,  evening 

classes   3,632  97 

1  Temporary  Vocational  Assistant,  three  days 
per  week  at  $6  per  diem,  from  January  3, 

1916    1,104  00 

  32,159  38 

Boston  Clerical  School. 
Head-master  and  teachers   10,243  94 

Boston  Disciplinary  Day  School. 
Teachers'  salaries   1,164  53 

Department  of  Manual  Arts. 

Director  $3,420  00 

Associate  Director   3,203  32 

Assistant  Director   2,135  67 


Carried  forward 


$8,758  99  $3,937,793  28 
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Brought  forward   $8,758  99  $3,937,793  28 

8  Assistants   12,530  20 

1  Temporary  Assistant   792  00 

1  Instructor  in  Manual  Arts  (assigned  from 

high  school  as  Assistant  Director)  .  2,220  40 

10  Pre- Vocational  Instructors  ....  14,123  20 

12  Instructors  in  Manual  Training  .             .  16,128  00 
49  Assistant  Instructors  in  Manual  Training 

(2  on  half  time)   55,356  73 

8  Shop  Work  Instructors       ....  8,932  79 

13  Temporary    Pre- Vocational  Instructors, 

now  employed,  to  June  30,  1916  8,703  00 
13  additional  Pre- Vocational  Instructors  from 

September  12,  1916    5,242  90 

2  additional  Assistant  Instructors  in  Manual 

Training  from  September  12,  1916  .      .  514  66 


$133,302  87 

Reduction   5,500  00 

Academic  Work  in  Pre-V ocational  Classes. 
Proposed  increase  of  salaries  of  12  academic 

teachers  from  September  1,  1916  .            .  $400  00 

Proposed  class  for  training  teachers       .      .  100  00 

Department  of  Household  Science  and  Arts. 

Director   $2,690  00 

Assistant  Director   1,500  00 

43  Teachers  of  Cookery   41,540  42 

61  Teachers  of  Sewing   57,960  69 

Temporary  Teachers,  Cookery        .      .      .  2,745  00 

Temporary  Teachers,  Sewing   ....  1,777  00 

$108,213  11 

Reduction : 

Substitutes  and  temporary  teachers    .      .        1,759  68 


Department  of  Music. 

Director   $3,420  00 

4  Assistant  Directors   10,056  00 

9  Assistants   11,297  60 

1  Temporary   Teacher   of    Music  through 

August  31,  1916    1,000  00 

$25,773  60 

Reduction   1,500  00 


127,802  87 


500  00 


106,453  43 


24,273  60 


Carried  forward 


$4,196,823  18 
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Brought  forward  $4,196,823  18 

Speech  Improvement  Classes. 
Teachers'  salaries   5,057  60 

Class  for  Conservation  of  Eyesight. 
Teachers'  salaries   1,526  25 

Department  of  Evening  and  Continuation  Schools. 

Director  $3,780  00 

Assistant  Director   2,929  67 

Supervisor  of  Division  C  Classes     .   '  .      .  291  00 

  7,000  67 

Continuation  School. 
Teachers'  salaries  $37,914  12 

5  additional  Assistants  from  March  1,  1916  .        3,500  00 
2  Special  Instructors,  50  half  days  of  service  at 

$4  per  half  day   200  00 

6  Special  Assistants,  1,108  half  days  of  service 

at  $2  per  half  day  2,216  00 

2  Special  Assistants,  652  half  days  of  service 

at  $2  per  half  day   1,304  00 

5  Special  Assistants,  1,040  half  days  of  service 

at  $2  per  half  day       .      .      .      .      .        2,080  00 

6  Special  Assistants,  324  half  days  of  service 

at  $2  per  half  day   648  00 

2  Aids,  368  days  of  service  at  $2 . 50  per  day     .  920  00 

1  Tool  Keeper,  326  half  days  of  service  at  $1 

per  half  day   326  00 

1  Tool  Keeper,  368  half  days  of  service  at  $1 

per  half  day   368  00 

2  additional  Assistants  from  September  12, 

1916    508  54 

2  additional  Trade  Assistants  fnom  March  1, 

1916    1,660  00 

Proposed  increases  in  salaries   525  00 

$52,169  66 

Reduction   2,500  00 

  49,669  66 

Evening  High  Schools. 

Salaries  of  principals,  teachers  and  clerical 

assistants,  existing  schools    ....     $43,830  21 

Reduction  1,831  00 

  41,999  21 


Carried  forward 


$4,302,076  57 
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Brought  forward  $4,302,076  57 

Evening  Elementary  Schools. 
Salaries  of  principals,  teachers  and  clerical 
assistants,  existing  schools    ....     $65,678  49 

Reduction   6,570  00 

  59,108  49 

Evening  School  Extension. 
Salaries  of  principals,  teachers  and  clerks       ....  1,500  00 

Evening  Industrial  Schools. 
Salaries  of  principal,  teachers  and  clerical 

assistants,  existing  schools     ....      $5,718  17 

Reduction   699  00 

  5,019  17 

SUMMER  REVIEW  SCHOOLS. 

High  Review  School. 
1  Principal  at  $7  per  day  —  22  Assistants  at  $4  per  day      .         3,000  00 

Elementary  Review  Schools. 
10  Principals  at  $5  per  day  —  175  assistants  at  $2  per  day  .        13,000  00 

Department  of  Practice  and  Training. 

Director  $3,780  00 

First  Assistant  Director  2,012  00 

3  Assistant  Directors   5,764  66 

  11,556  66 

Director  of  Kindergartens. 

Director  $2,140  00 

Assistant  Director   1,500  00 

  3,640  00 

Supervisor  of  Special  Classes. 
Supervisor   1,942  67 

Vocational  Guidance. 

Acting  Director  $1,800  00 

1  additional  Vocational  Assistant  at  $1,620 
per  year  from  May  1,  1916  (in  place  of  one 
of  the  temporary  vocational  assistants  now 
employed)   1,080  00 

1  additional  Vocational  Assistant  at  $1,116 
per  year  from  May  1,  1916  (in  place  of  the 
other  temporary  vocational  assistant  now 
employed)   744  00 


Carried  forward 


$3,624  00  $4,400,843  56 
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Brought  forward  $3,624  00  $4,400,843  56 

2  temporary  Vocational  Assistants,  now  em- 
ployed, to  April  30,  1916      .      .      .      .  850  00 

  4,474  00 

Department  of  Salesmanship. 

Assistant  Director  (Acting  Director)      .      .      .      .      .         1,800  00 
■ 

Department  of  Educational  Investigation  and  Measurement. 
Director    of    Promotion    and  Educational 

Measurement  $3,780  00 

Supervision  of  the  work  of  testing  .      .      .        1,840  00 
Supervision  of  the  work  of  testing  (summer 

work)   200  00 

Salary  of  an  elementary  assistant  assigned      .  795  46 

  6,615  46 

Total  appropriation,  salaries  of  instructors     .      .      .  $4,413,733  02 


SALARIES  OF  OFFICERS. 

Officers,  Clerks,  Assistants  and  Stenographers. 


Superintendent   $10,000  00 

Secretary  to  the  Superintendent  (1)  and  assist- 
ants (22)  to  the  Superintendent  .      .      .  21,144  00 
Assistant  Superintendents  (5)  .      .      .      .  27,480  00 

Secretary   4,740  00 

Chief  Clerk  (1)  and  assistants  (8)  to  the 

Secretary  ...      r      ...      .  8,820  00 

Business  Agent   4,740  00 

Chief  Accountant  (1),  assistants  (22)  and 

chauffeur  (1)  to  the  Business  Agent    .      .  26,520  00 

Schoolhouse  Custodian   3,000  00 

Clerk  to  Schoolhouse  Custodian  .  .  .  780  00 
City  Treasurer,  Custodian  of  the  Retirement 

Fund   1,000  00 

Telephone  operator   516  00 

Substitute  telephone  operator  ....  186  70 
Allowances  for  temporary  assistance  and  in- 
creases : 

Superintendent,  temporary  assistance       .  600  00 

Superintendent,    proposed   increases  in 

salaries   350  00 

Superintendent,  proposed  increase  in  num- 
ber of  assistants    1,011  62 

Secretary,  temporary  assistance   .      .      .  100  00 


Carried  forward  $110,988  32 
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Brought  forward   .      .    •  .      .      .      .   $110,988  32 

Secretary,  proposed  increases  in  salaries      .  150  00 

Business  Agent,  temporary  assistance  .  1,545  00 
Business    Agent,    proposed    increases  in 

salaries   480  00 

Schoolhouse  Custodian,  temporary  assistance  36  00 
Schoolhouse  Custodian,  proposed  increases  in 

salaries   40  00 

Officers,  clerks,  assistants  and  stenographers       .      .      .    $113,239  32 

Attendance  Officers. 
1  Chief  Attendance  Officer     ....      $2,400  00 

24  Attendance  Officers   34,324  50 

3  Temporary  Attendance  Officers  .      .      .        1,036  00 

  37,760  50 

Supervisor  of  Licensed  Minors. 
Supervisor   1,620  00 

Newsboys'  Trial  Board. 

Salaries,.  Judges   $78  00 

Salary,  Clerk   28  00 

  106  00 


Total  appropriation,  salaries  of  officers  ....     $152,725  82 

SALARIES  OF  JANITORS. 

Normal  Group: 

Janitor  $7,128  16 

Matron   539  76 

  $7,667  92 

Latin  and  High  Schools: 

English  High  and  Public  Latin    .      .      .  5,539  56 

Brighton  High   2,713  36 

Charlestown  High   2,665  00 

Dorchester  High : 

Janitor  $4,948  32 

Matron        ....  539  76 

3  Portables  ....  234  00 

  5,722  08 

East  Boston  High   2,772  12 

Girls'  High: 

Janitor  $4,635  80 

Matron        ....  539  76 

  5,175  56 

High  School  of  Commerce    ....  4,589  52 

Carried  forward    .      .      .      .      .      .     $36,845  12 
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Brought  forward  $36,845  12 

High  School  of  Practical  Arts: 

Janitor  $3,415  36 

Matron        ....  539  76 

Annex   451  88 

  4,407  00 

Hyde  Park  High   1,875  64 

Mechanic  Arts  High   6,192  68 

Roxbury  High   3,896  36 

South  Boston  High: 

Janitor  $3,468  40 

Matron        ....  539  76 

  4,008  16 

West  Roxbury  High: 

Janitor  $3,061  24 

Matron        ....  539  76 

  3,601  00 


Normal,  Latin  and  High  Schools        ....       $60,825  96 

Normal,  Latin  and  High  Schools  as  above  ....  $60,825  96 
248  Elementary  School  Buildings: 

Janitors  (including  1  janitor  on  leave  of 
absence  at  one-half  net  compensation, 

$427.96)  $247,663  00 

Matrons  (4)   2,159  04 

95  Portables  '   8,216  00 

Barnard  Memorial   300  00 

Lincoln  House   100  00 

  258,438  04 

Horace  Mann  School: 

Janitor   $929  76 

Matron   539  76 

  1,469  52 

Trade  School  for  Girls   2,043  08 

Boston  Industrial  School  for  Boys: 

Janitor  $1,530  88 

2  Portables   208  00 

  1,738  88 

Continuation  School  (25  and  31  La  Grange  street)      .      .  1,287  00 

Evening  Schools,  existing  schools   17,263  59 

Summer  Review  Schools   2,200  00 

Supply  Room,  Dartmouth  street   460  72 

218  Tremont  street  (employment  certificates,  etc.)      .      .  437  32 

Mason  Street  Building   1,916  72 

Janitors  on  leave  of  absence   1,000  00 


Carried  forward 


$349,080  83 
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Brought  forward   $349,080  83 

Janitor  service,  new  buildings  to  be  completed  during  the 

year   4,300  00 

Temporary  assistance   840  17 


$354,221  00 

Reduction   5,000  00 


Total,  salaries  of  janitors  $349,221  00 


FUEL  AND  LIGHT. 

20,700  tons  bituminous  coal  at  $4.60      .  $95,220  00 

8,400  tons  anthracite  coal  at  $6.60       .      .  55,440  00 
344  cords  of  wood  at  $10.25,  including 

sawing,  splitting  and  housing   .      .  3,526  00 
100  bushels  charcoal  at  $0.15      ...  1500 
Cost  of  expert  services,  advice,  sampling,  test- 
ing and  inspecting   1,200  00 

Cost  of  moving  coal  and  wood        .      .      .  168  00 


Total  for  fuel   $155,569  00 

Gas  $7,000  00 

Electric  current  for  light   46,000  00 

Mazda  lamps   359  14 

Total  for  light   53,359  14 

Electric  current  for  power   8,500  00 


Total  appropriation  for  fuel  and  light     ....     $217,428  14 

Supplies  and  Incidentals. 
Normal  School. 

286  pupils    ........      $1,287  00 

Drawing  supplies   225  00 

Manual  training  supplies   18  75 

Additional  appropriation  as  follows: 

Books,  special  apparatus,  fresh  specimens 

and  supplies   900  00 


Total  for  Normal  School  $2,430  75 

(Total  allowance  per  pupil,  $8.49.) 


Latin  and  High  Schools. 
17,702  pupils  as  per  schedule  following,  from 
$4  per  pupil  to  $2.75  per  pupil,  with  25 
per  cent  reduction  (average  $2.74)  .      .     $48,466  88 


Carried  forward 


$48,466  88 


$2,430  75 
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Brought  forward  $48,466  88       $2,430  75 

Additional  appropriations  for  High  Schools  as 
follows : 


East  Boston  High  

112 

50 

High  School  of  Commerce  .... 

900 

00 

Mechanic  Arts  High,  Equipment 

1,500 

00 

Mechanic  Arts  High,  additional  supplies  . 

1,050 

76 

High  School  of  Practical  Arts,  additional 

supplies  

424 

13 

South  Boston  High  

112 

50 

Manual  training  supplies  (except  Mechanic 

Arts  High)  

1,331 

25 

Drawing  supplies,  art  books,  models,  etc.  . 

2,400 

00 

Penmanship  supplies  and  special  materials 

162 

20 

Total  for  Latin  and  High  Schools   56,460  22 

(Total  allowance  per  pupil,  $3.19.) 

Elementary  Schools. 
Grades,  86,873  pupils  as  per  schedule  follow- 
ing, from  $1.35  to  $0.85  per  pupil,  with 


25  per  cent  reduction  (average  $0.94)     .  $81,765  19 

Kindergartens,  7,092  pupils  (average  $0.41)  .  2,925  45 
Additional  appropriations  as  follows: 

D wight  District  (special  class  supplies)  .  150  00 
E.  P.  Tileston  District  (hospital  school)  .  75  00 
Elihu  Greenwood  District  (school  garden)  .  112  50 
Hyde  District  (special  class  supplies)  .  75  00 
Martin  District  (equipment)  .  .  .  300  00 
Mary  Hemenway  District  (school  garden)  75  00 
Sherwin  District  (special  class  supplies)  .  150  00 
Regular  manual  training  supplies  and  equip- 
ment   16,125  00 

Manual  training  supplies  and  equipment  for 

pre- vocational  classes  ....  2,250  00 
Manual  training  supplies  and  equipment  for 

special  classes   1,125  00 

Manual  training  supplies  and  equipment  for 

ungraded  classes   225  00 

Manual  training  supplies  and  equipment  for 

girls'  classes   150  00 

Drawing  supplies  and  equipment  for  the 

grades   9,375  00 

Drawing  supplies  and  equipment  for  special 

classes   150  00 


Carried  forward 


$115,028  14      $58,890  97 
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Brought  forward  $115,028  14      $58,890  97 

Drawing  supplies  and  equipment  for  pre- voca- 
tional classes   150  00 

Cookery  and  sewing  supplies  and  equipment 
for  the  grades  and  pre-vocational  classes 

for  girls   8,625  00 

Supplies  for  nature  study   150  00 

Illustrative  material  for  special  classes  .  75  00 

Penmanship  supplies  and  special  materials    .  1,458  30 

Unassigned  for  special  needs    ....  1,500  00 


Total  for  elementary  schools  (93,965  pupils)  .      .      .       126,986  44 
(Total  allowance  per  pupil,  $1.35.) 

Boston  Clerical  School. 

121  pupils   .         $390  23 

Additional  appropriation   375  00 

  765  23 

Horace  Mann  School. 
133  pupils  (exclusive  of  traveling  expenses)   ....  348  18 

Trade  School  for  Girls. 
558  pupils   11,000  00 

Boston  Industrial  School  for  Boys. 

197  pupils: 
Equipment: 

Tools  for  new  building      ....  $2,660  76 

New  equipment   17  93 

Laboratory  apparatus  for  new  building  .  1,895  84 

Lunch  room  equipment  for  new  building  150  00 

Drawing  instruments  and  boards     .      .  726  00 
Supplies,  renewed  equipment,  repairs,  etc. : 

Renewed  equipment   53  48 

Repairs   45  00 

Books   975  00 

General  supplies   2,176  90 

Drawing  supplies   199  18 

Laboratory  supplies   75  00 

Stationery,  etc   300  00 

  9,275  09 

(Allowance  per  pupil,  $47.08.) 

Boston  Disciplinary  Day  School. 

19  pupils   $90  00 

Transportation   450  00 

  540  00 

(Total  allowance  per  pupil,  $28.42.) 
Carried  forward  $207,805  91 
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Brought  forward  

Voluntary  Continuation  Schools. 
Books,  supplies,  printing  and  postage  . 

Compulsory  Continuation  Schools. 
Books,  supplies,  printing  and  postage 


Evening  Schools. 
Supplies  for  existing  schools     ....      $3,285  00 
Supplies  for  proposed  new  schools  and  exten- 
sions   225  00 

Summer  Review  Schools. 

Supplies  for  High  Review  School     .      .      .  $75  00 

Supplies  for  Elementary  Review  Schools  .  300  00 
Reimbursement  to  day  schools  for  use  of  books 

and  materials   125  00 

Classes  for  Conservation  of  Eyesight. 

Books,  apparatus  and  supplies        .      .      .  $75  00 

Equipment  for  two  additional  classes     .      .  150  00 

Speech  Improvement  Classes. 

Books  and  supplies   $225  00 

Equipment  for  two  additional  classes     .      .  150  00 

Music  A  ppropriation . 

Kindergarten  pianos   $450  00 

Grand  piano   500  00 

Piano  for  proposed  Speech  Improvement  Class  150  00 

Repairs  and  regulation  of  pianos     ...  37  50 

Piano  covers   37  50 

Piano  tuning  and  minor  repairs       .      .      .  1,650  00 

Moving  pianos   100  00 

Music  sheets  for  choral  practice  in  elementary 

schools   1,725  00 


Printing,  etc. 

Printing  and  stock  for  same     ....  $13,000  00 

Advertising  .      .    .   300  00 

Records,  proceedings,  newspapers,  etc.   .      .  2,000  00 

Account  books,  etc   250  00 


Carried  forward 


$207,805  91 
175  00 
2,150  00 

3,510  00 

500  00 
225  00 
375  00 


4,650  00 

15,550  00 
$234,940  91 
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Brought  forward   $234,940  91 

Stationery,  etc. 

Stationery  $1,000  00 

Postage   2,500  00 

Office  equipment   750  00 

Office  supplies   800  00 

  5,050  00 

Janitors'  Supplies. 

Janitors'  supplies                                                  .      .  15,000  00 

Director  of  Practice  and  Training. 
Books,  pedagogical  material  and  office  supplies    .      .      .  262  50 

Director  of  Promotion  and  Educational  Measurement. 
Special  printing  and  supplies  for  such  investi- 
gations as  may  be  approved  by  the  School 
Committee  during  the  year  ....         $375  00 

Supplies  for  testing   900  00 

Printing  in  connection  with  testing        .      .  375  00 

Office  supplies  and  incidentals  .      .      .      .  187  50 

  1,837  50 

Director  of  Household  Science  and  Arts. 
Books,  pedagogical  material  and  office  supplies    .      .      .  112  50 

Director  of  Kindergartens. 
Books,  pedagogical  material  and  office  supplies    ...  75  00 

Supervisor  of  Special  Classes. 
Books,  pedagogical  material  and  office  supplies    .      .      .  112  50 

Acting  Director  of  Salesmanship. 
Office  supplies   112  50 

Vocational  Guidance. 
Supplies,   car  fares,   postage,   etc.,   in  connection  with 

vocational  guidance   337  50 

Advisory  Committee  on  Music. 
Material,  copying  of  music,  postage,  etc   375  00 

Express  Charges. 

Express  charges   800  00 

Carried  forward  $259,015  91 
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Brought  forward  $259,015  91 

Transportation. 

(a)  Railroad  and  other  fares  (except  street 

car   tickets),  Horace   Mann  School 

pupils   $925  00 

(b)  Car  tickets  as  authorized  by  the  Board    .        6,650  00 

  7,575  00 

Tuition. 

(a)  Wards  of  the  city  $9,400  00 

(6)  Others  ........        5,300  00 

  14,700  00 

Miscellaneous. 

(a)  School  census  $1,850  00 

(b)  Diplomas   2,300  00 

(c)  Removing  ashes  and  snow       .      .      .        1,800  00 

(d)  Surety  bond   50  00 

(e)  School  Committee  Contingent  Fund      .  400  00 


(J)  Board  of  Superintendents'  Contingent 
Fund,  traveling  expenses  of  Board  of 
Superintendents  and  teachers  of  all 
ranks,  educational  magazines,  books, 


lectures,  etc  *  .      .  1,000  00 

(g)  Assistance  at  teachers'  examinations      .  1,400  00 

(h)  Promotional  examinations,  expenses      .  400  00 

(i)  School  exhibits   100  00 

(j)  Telephone  and  telegraph  (exclusive  of 

schools)   3,200  00 

(k)  Bath  expenses   1,450  00 

(I)  Badges,  licensed  minors  ....  101  00 
(m)  Professional   and   cultural   courses  for 

teachers   1,500  00 

(n)  Services  of  certified  public  accountants, 

auditing  accounts   1,000  00 

(o)  Services  of  experts  to  the  Business  Agent  900  00 

(p)  Traveling  expenses,  Business  Agent  .  200  00 
(q)  Automobile  supplies,  equipment,  repairs, 

etc   1,000  00 

(r)  Sundries   1,500  00 

  20,151  00 


$301,441  91 

Reduction  in  inventory   25,000  00 


Total  appropriation,  supplies  and  incidentals  .      .      .     $276,441  91 
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SCHEDULE  FOR  SUPPLIES  AND  INCIDENTALS  FOR  LATIN  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS, 

1916-17. 

Each  school  shall  be  allowed  $4  for  each  pupil  up  to  400;  for  all  pupils 
in  excess  of  400  each  school  is  to  be  allowed  $3.75  per  pupil  up  to  800; 
for  all  pupils  in  excess  of  800  each  school  is  to  be  allowed  $3.50  per  pupil 
up  to  1,200;  for  all  pupils  in  excess  of  1,200  each  school  is  to  be  allowed 
$3.25  per  pupil  up  to  1,600;  for  all  pupils  in  excess  of  1,600  each  school  is  to 
be  allowed  $3  per  pupil  up  to  2,000,  and  for  all  pupils  in  excess  of  2,000 
each  school  is  to  be  allowed  $2.75  per  pupil. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  allowance  per  pupil  is  the  same  in  all 
schools  up  to  the  limit  of  the  number  of  pupils. 

For  the  year  1916-17  these  allowances  will  be  reduced  25  per  cent. 


Number  of  Pupils. 

Allowance 
Per  Pupil. 

Total 
Allowance. 

With 
Reduction 

of  25 
Per  Cent. 

Up  to  400  

401  to  800  

801  to  1,200  

1,201  to  1,600  

1,601  to  2,000  

2,001  and  upwards  

$4  00 
3  75 
3  50 
3  25 
3  00 
2  75 

$1,600 
3,100 
4,500 
5,800 
7,000 

$1,200 
2,325 
3,375 
4,350 
5,250 

SCHEDULE  FOR  SUPPLIES  AND  INCIDENTALS  FOR  ELEMENTARY    SCHOOLS  — ■ 

GRADES,  1916-17. 

Each  school  shall  be  allowed  $1.35  per  pupil  up  to  600;  for  all  pupils  in 
excess  of  600  each  school  is  to  be  allowed  $1.25  per  pupil  up  to  1,000; 
for  all  pupils  in  excess  of  1,000  each  school  is  to  be  allowed  $1.15  per 
pupil  up  to  1,400;  for  all  pupils  in  excess  of  1,400  each  school  is  to  be 
allowed  $1.05  per  pupil  up  to  1,800;  for  all  pupils  in  excess  of  1,800  each 
school  is  to  be  allowed  $0.95  per  pupil  up  to  2,200;  for  all  pupils  in  excess 
of  2,200  each  school  is  to  be  allowed  $0.85  per  pupil. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  allowance  per  pupil  is  the  same  in  all 
schools  up  to  the  limit  of  the  number  of  pupils. 

For  the  year  1916-17  these  allowances  will  be  reduced  25  per  cent. 


Number  of  Pupils. 

Allowance 
Per  Pupil. 

Total 
Allowance. 

With 
Reduction 

of  25 
Per  Cent. 

Up  to  600  

601  to  1,000  

1,001  to  1,400  

1,401  to  1,800  

1,801  to  2,200  

2,201  and  upwards  

$1  35 

1  25 
1  15 
1  05 

95 
85 

$810 
1,310 
1,770 
2,190 
2,570 

$607  50 
982  50 
1,327  50 
1,642  50 
1,927  50 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

Salaries. 

Assistant  Director  of  Athletics        .      .      .  $2,860  00 

Clerk   665  00 

Instructor  in  Military  Drill      ....  2,004  00 

Assistant  Instructor  in  Military  Drill     .      .  1,800  00 

Armorer   1,200  00 

13  Instructors,  Physical  Training    .      .      .  18,339  00 
9  Assistant  Instructors,  Physical  Training  .  10,364  00 
11  Teacher  Coaches  at  $3  per  session  (maxi- 
mum number  of  days,  200  for  each)      .  6,600  00 
1  Pianist  at  $1.50  per  day      ...  120  00 
1  Temporary  Assistant  Instructor  in  Military 

Drill  at  $8  per  day  (184  days)       .      .  1,472  00 
1  Temporary  Instructor  of  Drum  and  Bugle 
Corps,  signaling  and  armorer,  Latin  and 
day  high  schools,  from  February  1,  1916 

(163  days),  at  $5  per  diem      ...  815  00 
1  Instructor  of  Drum  Corps  and  Orchestra 

at  $2  per  day   60  00 

 $46,299  00 

Supplies  and  Equipment. 
Supplies  and  equipment,  high  school  athletics, 

six  schools   $1,000  00 

Military  supplies  and  annual  parade      .      .  2,000  00 

Supplies,  postage,  printing  and  incidentals    .  1,500  00 
Supplies  and  equipment  (formerly  furnished 

by  Schoolhouse  Commission)       .      .      .  2,000  00 


  6,500  00 

PLAYGROUNDS. 

Salaries. 

Salaries  of  Supervisors,  First  Assistants,  As- 
sistants, Assistants  in  Sand  Gardens  and 
Play  Teachers  (including  8  additional  play- 


grounds)  $20,025  00 

Salaries  of  Janitors   2,000  00 

  22,025  00 

Supplies  and  Equipment. 
New  apparatus  and  repairs  on  apparatus      .      $5,880  00 
Supplies  for  games  and  play     ....        3,000  00 

  8,880  00 


Total,  Physical  Education  $83,704  00 
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Amount  available  under  chapter  295  of  the 
Acts  of  1907,  viz.,  4  cents  on  each  $1,000  of 

the  valuation  of  the  city       ....  $61,520  83 

Physical  Education  Special  Appropriation, 
amount  that  must  be  diverted  from  the  ap- 
propriation for  general  school  purposes       .  22,183  17 


NURSES. 

Salaries. 


1  Supervising  Nurse  $1,427  80 

38  Assistant  Nurses   32,707  77 

Additional  Nurse,  certificating  office      .      .  208  00 


$34,343  57 

Reduction   300  00 

Supplies  and  Incidentals. 

Supplies   $300  00 

Car  tickets   600  00 

Postage,  printing,  office  supplies  and  inciden- 
tals   100  00 


Total  appropriation  for  Nurses 


Amount  available  under  chapter  357  of  the 
Acts  of  1907,  viz.,  2  cents  on  each  $1,000  of 

the  valuation  of  the  city       ....  $30,760  41 

Amount  that  must  be  diverted  from  the  appro- 
priation for  general  school  purposes    .      .  4,283  16 

MEDICAL  INSPECTION. 

Salaries. 

Director   $1,500  00 

Medical  Inspector   2,004  00 

40  School  Physicians   20,160  00 

1  School  Physician   900  00 

Temporary  School  Physicians  ....  1,000  00 

Substitute  School  Physician     ....  75  00 

Supplies  and  Incidentals. 

Special  outfits,  charts  and  apparatus      .      .  $250  00 

Supplies,  postage  and  office  incidentals  .      .  750  00 

Printing   900  00 


$83,704  00 


$34,043  57 


1,000  00 
$35,043  57 


$35,043  57 


$25,639  00 


1,900  00 


Total  appropriation  for  Medical  Inspection 
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PENSIONS  TO  TEACHERS. 

For  pensions  to  retired  teachers  and  payments  to  the 
Trustees  of  the  Permanent  Pension  Fund,  the  amount 
available  under  chapter  589  of  the  Acts  of  1908,  chapter 
617  of  the  Acts  of  1910  and  chapter  304  of  the  Acts  of 
1915,  viz.,  7  cents  on  each  $1,000  of  the  valuation  of  the 
city   $107,661  45 


PENSIONS  TO  ATTENDANCE  OFFICERS  AND  JANITORS. 

Pensions  to  1  retired  chief  attendance  officer 

and  13  retired  janitors  $8,140  80 

Proposed  pensions  to  janitors  now  in  the 

service   2,000  00 

  $10,140  80 


EXTENDED  USE  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Salaries,  Administration. 

Director   .      $3,420  00 

Clerk   960  00 


Supplies  and  Incidentals,  Administration. 

Office  supplies   $225  00 

Advertising,  printing,  tickets,  etc.   .      .      .  200  00 

New  office  equipment   25  00 


Salaries,  Centers  and  Other  Activities. 
Managers  (7)  $6,000  00 


Assistant  Managers  (3) 
Leaders,  helpers,  matrons,  7  districts 
Lectures,  concerts,  etc.  (English),  7  centers 
Lecture  service  (English)  outside  of  centers 
Lecture  service  (Non-English)  . 


3,120  00 
6,676  72 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,500  00 


Janitors'  Salaries,  Centers  and  Other  Activities. 

Centers  $2,789  82 

Schoolhouse  accommodations  .  .  .  .  1,091  59 
Public  lectures; 

English   $266  42 

Non-English     ....  219  99 

  486  41 


$4,380  00 


450  00 


19,296  72 


4,367  82 


Carried  forward  $28,494  54 
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Brought  forward  $28,494  54 

Supplies  and  Equipment,  Centers  and  Other  Activities. 

Supplies   $475  00 

Equipment   300  00 

Pianos  (3)   450  00 

  1,225  00 

Extension  of  the  work  of  Department  of  Music  (Boston 

Choral  Society)   400  00 

Reserve. 

Reserve  for  permanent  equipment   4,136  58 


Total  appropriation,  Extended  Use  of  the  Public 

Schools   $34,256  12 


Amount  available  under  chapter  195  of  the 
Acts  of  1912,  viz.,  2  cents  on  each  $1,000  of 
the  valuation  of  the  city       ....     $30,760  41 

Balance  unexpended,  appropriation  1915-16  .        3,495  71 

  $34,256  12 


Repairs,  Alterations  and  Rents. 


(To  be  Expended  by  the  Schoolhouse  Department.) 
Repairs    and    alterations    and  protection 
against  fire  and  fire  hazard,  25  cents  on 
each  $1,000  of  the  valuation  of  the  city      .   $384,505  17 
Rents  of  hired  school  accommodations   .      .      33,000  00 
Equipment  and  apparatus  for  nurses'  rooms  .  400  00 

New  furniture  and  furnishings  for  old  build- 
ings, including  new  lighting  fixtures    .      .      63,200  00 

  $481,105  17 

Ordered,  That  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  the  School  Committee 
and  provide  funds  for  repairs  and  alterations  to  school  buildings,  rents  of 
hired  school  accommodations,  pensions  to  teachers,  etc.,  during  the  finan- 
cial year  February  1,  1916,  to  January  31,  1917,  the  following  sums  be 
appropriated  for  the  purposes  stated : 


Salaries  of  instructors  $4,413,733  02 

Salaries  of  officers   152,725  82 

Salaries  of  janitors   349,221  00 

Fuel  and  light   217,428  14 

Supplies  and  incidentals   276,441  91 

Physical  education   61,520  83 

Physical  education,  special  appropriation      ....  22,183  17 


Carried  forward  $5,493,253  89 
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Brought  forward   $5,493,253  89 

Salaries  and  expenses  of  nurses   35,043  57 

Medical  inspection  '           .  27,539  00 

Pensions  to  teachers   107,661  45 

Pensions  to  attendance  officers  and  janitors  ....  10,140  80 

Extended  use  of  the  public  schools  .   34,256  12 

Repairs  and  alterations  and  protection  against  fire  and  fire 

hazard   384,505  17 

Rents  of  hired  school  accommodations   33,000  00 

Equipment  and  apparatus  for  nurses'  rooms  ....  400  00 
New  furniture  and  furnishings  for  old  buildings,  including 

new  lighting  fixtures   63,200  00 


Total  $6,189,000  00 


The  above  order  appropriating  the  sum  of  $6,189,000  for  the  purposes 
stated  was  passed  by  the  School  Committee  on  April  3,  1916,  and  was 
approved  by  his  Honor  the  Mayor  on  April  17,  1916. 


TOTAL   AND    PER    CAPITA   COSTS   OP   SCHOOLS    AND    ALL   OTHER  ACTIVITIES. 

INCLUDING  COSTS  OF  ADMINISTRATION,  SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES. 


Normal 

High'schools. 

Elementary 
Schools. 

Implement 

Class  for 
Coigervation 

Boston 
),.rip!ui'.r\ 
Day  School. 

Sohool. 

Sohool 
for  Girls* 

Boston 
Indus!  ri->l 

School 
for  Boys.» 

(  \ml  mhi:lI  inn 
Sohool, 
Voluntary. 

Coiilimi  itioti 
Compulsory. 

Review 
sHigh 

Summer 
^Review 

EHighg 
Schools. 

Evening 

le  ntirv 

Schools. 

Evening 
School 
Extension. 

Evening 
Iinlustri.il 
Sohool. 

Park 
Playgrounds. 

Schoolyard 
Playgrounds 

School 
Centers. 

Girls'  High 
Gymnasium. 

Lectures. 

Use  of 
dations. 

f  administration  su  ervision  and  general  charges 
Cost,ciclus>veofa  mnustraUon.supervn.onoD   genera  c  urges  

$41,293  69 
220 
$182  72 
221 
$186  85 
227.141 

$1,237,967  69 
16,301 
$76  94 
15,298 
$80  92 
15,053,719 
$0  077 

$3,452,705  42 
92,803 
$37  20 
85,291 

$4,465  63 

$1,805  70 

$8,251  89 

$82  62 
94 
$87  79 
95,141 
$0  086 

$2,720  01 

$108  80 
21 

$129  62 
15.402 
$0  176 

$29,582  97 
135 
$210  13 
121 
$244  49 
111,005 
$0  206 

$62,601  86, 

$34,812  58 

$4,580  17 

$38,288  83 

$3,649  63 

$18,323  67 

851,384  71 

86,359  41 

$20,313  19 

811.398  87 

$22,328  82 

$196  54 

32,673  72 

$1,658  09 

Coat  exclusive  of  administration  au  ervision  and   eueral  char  ^ 
AveragrZIbelhip"111118  ^  °D' 8UPemfll°n  ^   EeMm  ch"ees- 

CoTIr  u  il  direct  charges  only  (on  average  membership) 

cltTr  puTil  direct  charges  only  (on  average  membership* 

AvcraTe'-atendanT  "  ^      "                                         ■  ■ 

$7  82 
72,640 

4,741 
S3  80 
668,020 
SO  032 

3,344 
815  37 
454,072 
SO  113 

$15  84 
970,870 
SO  091 

214 
$29  72 
29,370 

8,123 
$2  50 

3,523 
S3  24 

Average  attendance                                     ^  ^  ^ 

$40  48 

75,228,813 

$9  93 
304,616 
$0  073 

Co9t  per  pupil,  direct  churges  only  (on  average  attendance)  

606,503 
$0  103 

220,370 
$0  153 

$0  077 

262,182 
$0  140 

CoBt  per  pupil,  direct  charges  only  (on  average  attendance). 
Number  of  pupil  hours. 

$0  045 

80  216 

Coat  per  pupil  hour. 

Cost  pc-  Pupil  per  scssior.  d-ot  charges        (on  r,erage  aC.-nrW) 

$0  013 

$0  026 

Cost  per  pupil  per  session,  direct  charges  only  (on  avon^  attendance 

Above  cost  brought  down  

$1,237,067  69 
48,350  17 

$3,452,705  42 
229,598  11 

$4,465  63 
105  39 

$1.805  70 
165  40 

$8,251  89 

$2,720  01 

$29,582  97 
827  04 

$62,601  86 
3,043  95 

$34,812  58 
1,248  23 

$4,580  17 
1,150  46 

$38,288  83 

$3,549  63 

$18,323  07 

851,384  71 
3,403  03 

$38,892  45 
11,162  36 

86,359  41 
1,268  46 

1,483  04 

811,398  87 
1,070  00 

$22,328  82 
3,759  90 

$196  54 
47  00 

$2,073  72 
657  97 

$1,658  09 

235  00 

Above  coat  brought  down. 

Cost  of  administration,  supervision  and  general  charges. 
Total  cost 

Cost  per  pupil  total  (on  average  membcrshi 

Cost  of  administration,  supervision  nDd  general  charges  

1,391  29 

6,623  95 

$42,684  98 
(188  87 

$0  187 

$1,286,326  86 

$84  08 
$0  08 

i  $3,682,303  53 
i  $39  53 

'1^048 

$4,031  02 

$1,971  10 

$8,589  75 
$85  90 

Zl 

$3,089  41 
$123  58 
$147  11 
$0  20 

$30,410  01 
$225  26 
$251  32 
$0  273 

$05,645  81 

836,060  81 

$5,736  63 

$44,912  78 

$3,752  54 

$19,608  88 

8100,054  81 

87,627  87 

$21,790  23 

$12,468  93 

$26,088  72 

$243  64 

$3  331  69 

$1,893  09 

Co.l   rr   a  il  lotol  (oa  o.eroo.  memjer.n.p) 

Cosl  per  pup.l.  lolol  (on  nwrooe  attendance)  

$8  27 
$0  051 

$4  14 
$0  034 

$16  38 
SO  12 

$17  83 
$0  103 

$35  94 
$0  259 

$11  60 
$0  085 

C   t             'I  t  tal  (                      d  ) 

Coal  per  pupil  hour,  total  

$0  108 

$0  159 

$0  096 

SO  171 

Cost  per  pupil  hour,  total. 

Coal  per  pap.1  per  «ea..o».  (olol  (on  aeeraae  attendance)  

Cost  per  pupil  per  session,  total  (on  average  attendance). 

$42,684  98 
1 

$324  00 

225 
220 
226,113 

$1,286,326  86 
40 
51.720 
$3,436  40 

15.258 
15.901.999 

'  $3,682,303  53 

$4,631  02 

$1,071  10 

$8,589  75 

$3,089  41 

■  $30,410  01 

>  865,04  5  81 

■$36,060  81 

'$5,736  63 

$44,012  78 

$3,752  54 

S19.60S  88 

'854,788  39 

8100,054  81 

'87,627  87 

$21,790  23 

$12,468  93 

$20,088  72 

$243  54 

$3,331  69 

$1,893  09 

Above  total  cost  brought  down. 
Number  of  non-resident  pupils. 

Deduct  tuition  received  for  non-resident  pupils. 
Number  of  resident  pupils  (on  average  membership). 

Above  total  cost  brought  down 
Number  ol  non-resident  pupils 

16.876 
$767  10 

Average  number  ot  pupil  hours,  non-resident  pupils 

Deduct  tuition  received  f.,r  non-reHj.letit  pupils  

86,763  50 

$1,322  50 

$216  00 

Number  of  resident  pupils  (on  average  membership)  

Number  of  resident  pupils  (on  average  attendance)  

>  85,619 
•  75,518,118 

Number  of  resident  pupila  (on  average  attendance). 

Number  of  pupil  hours,  resident  pupils  

Number  of  pupil  hours,  resident  pupils. 
Total  cost  of  resident  pupils. 

Co3t  per  resident  pupil,  total  (on  average  membership). 

Total  cost  of  resident  pupils  

$42,300  98 

$1,282,890  46 
$78  89 

$0  08 

$3,681,546  43 
$39  53 

$0  048 

$4,631  02 

$1,071  10 

$8,589  75 
$85  90 

$3,089  41 
$123  58 

$0  20 

'  $30,410  01 
< $225  26 

T» 

•  858,882  31 

'834,738  31 

'85,520  63 

$44,912  78 

$3,752  54 

819,608  88 

'$54,788  39 

8100,054  81 

•87,627  87 

$21,796  23 

$12,468  93 

$26,088  72 

$243  64 

$3  331  09 

$1,893  09 

Coat  per  resident  pupil,  total  (on  average  membership)  

Cost  per  resident  pupd.  total  (on  average  attendance)  

$188  27 
$192  55 
$0  187 

SO  034 

$16  38 
$0  12 

80  103 

$0  259 

SO  085 

Coat  per  resident  pupil,  total  (on  average  attendance). 

Cost  per  pupil  hour,  resident  pupils  

.,0  090 

SO  171 

Cost  per  pupil  hours,  resident  pupils. 

Cost  per  resident  pupil  per  session,  total  (on  averago  attendance). 

Cost  per  resident  pupil  per  session,  total  (on  average  attendance)  

$0  013 

SO  028 

Cost  of  resident  pupils  brought  down  

$42,360  98 
104  04 

$1,282,890  46 
4,603  95 

$3,681,546  43 
25,008  37 

$4,631  02 

$1,971  10 

$8,589  75 

$3,089  41 

$30,410  01 
23,821  01 

$58,882  31 
•  34,550  09 

834,738  31 
<  16,527  03 

1,069  76 

$44,912  78 
6,484  75 

$3,752  54 
26  01 

$19,008  88 
208  09 

8100,054  81 

6,855  36 

$21,796  23 

$12,408  93 

$26,088  72 

,243  54 

$3,331  69 

$1,893  09 

Cost  of  resident  pupils  brought  down. 
Deduct  income. 

Deduct  income  

$54,788  39 
2,872  11 

Net  cost  of  resident  pupils  t  

Net  cost  of  resident  pupila.t 

Net  cost  per  resident  pupil  (on  average  membership). t 

$42,256  94 
$187  81 
$192  08 
(0  186 

$1,278,280  51 
$78  61 
$83  78 
$0  08 

$3,656,538  00 

$4,631  02 

$1,971  10 

$90  96 

$122  54 
*$Tl98 

$6,589  00 
$48  81 
$54  45 

$24,332  22 

$18,211  28 

$4,450  87 

$38,428  03 

$3,726  53 

$19,400  70 

$51,916  28 

891,169  55 

$772  51 

$12,468  93 

$26,088  72 

$243  54 

$3,331  69 

$1,893  09 

Net  cost  per  resident  pupil  (on  average  incmbcrahipH  

$30  26 
$42  71 
$0  048 

Net  cost  per  resident  pupil  (on  average  attendance)?  

88  21 

84  09 
SO  034 

SO  114 

816  25 

$03026 

$2  68 

S3  54 

$11  60 
$0  085 

Net  cost  per  resident  pupil  (on  average  attendance).f 

Net  cost  per  pupil  hour,  resideot  pupils  

Net  cost  per  resident  pupil  per  sov-ion  (,,n  nverme  :.tlendance)t  

80  013 

Net  cost  per  resident  pupil  per  session  (on  average  attendancej.f 

*  Including  day,  summer  and  evening  classes. 

Half  the  net  cost  of  mainten 

men  as  aid  f 

om  the  Con 

monwealth  fo 

r  the  period  I 

ecember  1,  1 

sale  of  mater 

als, 

i  schools  of  Brookline,  Dedham  and  Winthrop  i 


!  93,149  pupils  on  a 


of  wards  of  the  city  plarcd  in 
aunli  [nipil.H,  Hhould  be  added  to  the  average  membership,  average 
,  85,037  on  average  attendance  and  75,533,994  pupil 


,$429.02;  forfeited  a 


sale  of  materials, 


COST    OF    DAY  SCHOOLS.* 


COST  OF   EVENING  SCHOOLS.* 

EVENING  HIGH  SCHOOLS.* 


Central  High  

Charlestown  Commercial  High. . 
Dorohester  Commercial  High. . . 
East  Boston  Commercial  High . . 

Girls"  High  

Hyde  Park  High  

North  Commercial  High  

Roxbury  Commercial  High  

South  Boston  Commercial  High. 

Totals  


$414  00 
396  00 


158  00 

159  00 
145  00 
147  00 

145  00 
152  00 
145  00 


41  87 
13  60 
31  50 
4  82 

24  77 
54  00 

25  50 


6,500  i 
4,384  l 


$10  67 

12  00 

13  40 
36  80 

107  40 

90  70 
101  59 


Manual 
Training 
Supplies  and 
Equipment. 


3  25 

4  00 
7  73 


$44  07 

38  47 
66  80 

39  69 
62  54 


Miscellaneous 
Educational 
Supplies. 


$132  08 
119  34 


62  27 
115  12 


$8,259  86 
3,701  66 


3,302  41 
5,331  63 
1,073  22 
3,105  88 
7,413  54 
5,260  31 


:  03  454,072 


121  18 
260  97 
556  14 
469  65 

!,631  64 


$306  00 
153  00 
238  00 
153  00 
216  92 
29  92 
119  00 
153  00 
234 


$218  96 
310  08 
384  88 
137  36 


$9,395  06  * 
4,550  29  * 
7,308  62* 
3,914  30* 
6,505  39  * 
1,258  32* 
3,603  49  * 


19  91  * 
14  12* 
14  96* 


8,210 
24,594 
81,472 


34    $2,379  82 


Central  High. 

Charlestown  Commercial  High. 
Dorchester  Commercial  High. 
East  Boston  Commercial  High. 
Girls'  High. 
Hyde  Park  High. 
North  Commercial  High. 
Roxbury  Commercial  High. 
South  Boston  Commercial  High. 

Totals. 


EVENING  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS.* 


Schools. 

Expenses  of  Instruction. 

Operation  of  Plant. 

Total.* 

Number 
of 

Sessions. 

Attend- 

Cost  per 
Pupil, 

Attenl! 

Number 
o^Pupil 

Cost  per 
Pupil 
Hour.* 

Schools. 

Salaries  of 
Principals. 

Salaries  of 
ClerkB. 

Postage. 

Salaries  of 
Teachers. 

Text 
Books. 

Supplementary 

Reference 
Books. 

Drawing 
Supplies 

Equipment. 

Manual 
Training 
Supplies  and 
Equipment. 

Supplies 
Equipment. 

JJewing 
Equipment. 

Musical 
Instruments 

Supplies. 

Printing. 

Miscellaneous 
Educational 
Supplies. 

Inci- 
dentals. 

Adver- 
tising. 

Total  for 
Instruction. 

Number 
ofPupil 

CpuPner 

Hour  of 
Instruction. 

Salaries  of 
Janitors. 

Fuel. 

Light. 

Power. 

Janitors' 
Supplies. 

360  00 
364  00 
164  00 
364  00 
364  00 
364  00 
364  00 
360  00 
360  00 
364  00 
200  00 
164  00 
364  00 
364  00 
364  00 
364  00 
356  00 
356  00 
364  00 
200  00 
364  00 
364  00 

89  00 

90  00 

38  00 

89  00 
32  00 

85  00 

90  00 

39  00 

86  00 

$5  00 
10  00 

5  00 

6  10 
9  32 
5  83 

12  10 

7  70 

$1,600  00 
3,418  50 
2,679  00 
846  00 
3,219  50 
1,560  00 
5,721  00 
4,956  00 
1,470  00 
2,760  50 
1,358  00 
550  00 
486  00 
1,442  00 
3,427  50 
3,066  00 
2,747  50 

1,280  00 
3,607  00 
954  00 
2,971  00 
2,999  50 

$2  30 

99 

$30  76 
44  37 
38  53 
10  89 

66  21 
19  91 

47  70 

67  61 
18  13 
25  62 
18  32 

85 
25  81 
12  16 
50  68 
41  59 
41  24 
74  90 
15  61 
43  43 

29  85 

48  10 

$2,070  06 
3,999  59 

1,147  21 
3,777  08 
1,971  74 
6,341  39 

5.543  06 
1,952  03 
3,304  92 
1,785  05 

750  85 
1,019  76 
1,915  90 
4,024  71 

3.544  71 
3,299  57 
3,784  19 

4,245  93 
1,197  28 
3,513  93 
3,521  26 

41,114 

59,898 
67,880 

59,946 
28,028 
93,660 

22,858 

22,282 
9,128 
7,096 
22,636 
57,408 
51,784 
28,546 
44,948 

67,720 
16,554 
55,064 
50,900 

SO  050 
066 
048 
069 
063 
070 
067 
068 
085 
074 

082 
143 
084 
070 
068 

084 
078 
062 

$455  23 
597  13 
638  51 

365  75 
637  22 
394  40 
846  49 
708  41 
446  26 
615  31 
235  31 
148  65 
180  39 
374  08 
595  38 
630  73 
418  19 
654  03 
431  69 

366  99 
515  30 
490  07 

$204  75 
202  50 
204  75 
184  50 
318  50 
113  75 
409  50 
386  75 
112  50 
329  75 
159  25 

112  50 
82  00 

204  75 
204  75 
273  00 

113  75 
297  00 
113  75 
204  75 
162  60 
204  75 
166  25 

$99  19 
603  90 
120  12 
83  64 
267  53 

81  90 
213  86 
460  45 

72  90 
193  23 
158  34 

82  50 

210  21 
248  43 
208  39 

$2,829  23  * 
5,436  42  * 
4,186  46  * 
1,781  10* 
4,990  33  * 
2,561  79* 
7,811  23* 
7,149  64  * 
2,583  69  * 
4,443  21  * 
2,337  95  * 
1,094  50* 
1,331  35* 
2,805  95* 
5,073  27* 
4,656  83  * 
4,046  27* 
4,973  21  * 
2,473  81  * 
5,684  44  * 
1,803  77* 
4,419  62* 
4,418  38  * 

91 
90 

91 

91 
91 
91 
50 
91 

226 
333 
263 
165 
329 

515 
443 
127 
244 
122 
91 
87 
125 
315 

$12  52  * 
16  33* 
15  92* 
10  79* 

15  17* 

16  64* 

16  14* 
20  34* 

18  21* 

19  16* 
12  03* 

15  30* 
22  45* 

16  11* 
16  34* 

41,114 
59,898 
67,880 
16,438 
59,946 
28,028 
93,660 
80,628 
22,858 
44,468 
22,282 
9,128 
7,096 
22,636 
57,408 
61,784 

SO  068  * 
090* 
061* 
108* 
083* 
091  * 
083* 
088* 
113* 
099* 
104* 
119* 
187* 
123* 
088* 
089* 
141* 
110* 
113* 

108* 
080* 
086* 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

Bigelow. 

Bowdoin. 

Brighton. 

Comins. 

Dearborn. 

Eliot. 

Franklin. 

Frederio  W.  Lincoln. 
Hancock. 
Hyde  Park. 
John  Cheverus. 

Marshall. 
Phillips  Brooks. 
Quincy. 

Theodore  Lyman. 
Ulysses  S.  Grant. 

Washington. 
Washington  Allston. 
Wells. 

Wendell  Phillips. 

$74  40 
144  40 
62  99 
17  05 

$1  51 

$0  82 

$33  30 

$1  00 

$27  95 

1  28 

78 

11  00 

22 

109  60 
54  00 
27  00 
31  30 

1  99 
1  33 

1  64 
37  12 
13 

78 
78 
78 
79 

60  97 

5  90 
2  50 

32  40 

2  29 
44 

15  00 
6  00 
87  00 
41  00 
60  00 
71  00 
15  00 
91  00 

3  39 
5  00 

3  65 
5  28 

4  00 
8  50 

264  00 
3  50 
58  40 

60  00 
1  00 
30  00 

26  08 

27  80 
166  00 

13  40 

77 

79 
78 
78 

82  40 

06 
2  70 

101  01 

76 

54  00 
206  00 
11  62 

1  03 

79 
78 

214  76 
237  99 
204  75 
246  61 
77  00 
185  64 
173  46 

101  01 
67  34 

247 
120 
372 
200 
302 
280 

20  13* 
20  62* 
15  28* 
9  02* 

14  63* 

15  78* 

28,546 
44,948 
21,886 
67,720 
16,554 
55,064 
50,900 

9  00 

31  31 

30  20 

31  33 

9  20 

1  00 
18  00 

91  00 
81  00 

6  00 
4  00 

34  08 
24  00 

$7,616  00 

j  $1,304  00 

$118  47 

$56,001  00 

81,267  34 

$387  68 

$203  19 

$52  16 

$12  90 

$10  96 

$67,756  92 

970,870 

$0  069 

$11,531  66 

$4,766  25 

$4,473  99 

588,892  45* 

5,612 

$15  84* 

EVENING  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS.* 


Schools. 

Expenses  of  Instruction. 

Operation  of  Plant. 

Total.* 

Number 
of 

Sessions. 

Cost  per 
^Pupil, 

Number  of 
^Pupil 

Cost  per 
Pupil^ 

Schools. 

Salaries  of 
Principals. 

Salaries  of 
Clerks. 

Salaries  of 
Teachers. 

Text 
Books. 

Drawing 
Equipment. 

^anual 

Supplies  and 
Equipment. 

Models. 

Printing. 

Miscellaneous 
Educational 
Supplies. 

Incidentals. 

Adyer- 

Total  for 
Instruction. 

Number  of 
HUP'' 

Cost  per 

Pupil 
Hour  of 
Instruction. 

Salaries  of 

Fuel. 

Light. 

Power. 

Janitors' 

$414  00 

$134  00 

$6  41 

$2,445  25 
532  00 
1,225  00 

$9  70 
18  48 

$64  75 

$0  66 

$4  16 

$3,078  93 
550  48 
1,329  94 

17,044 
3,974 
8,352 

$0  180 
138 
159 

S556  11 
101  46 
138  58 

$193  50 
68  00 
224  25 

S3.828  64* 
755  30  * 
1,775  67  * 

69 
68 

124 

$30  88* 
26  04* 
29  11* 

17,044 
3,974 
8,352 

$0  224  * 
190* 
212* 

Central. 

East  Boston  Branch. 
Roxbury  Branch. 

$36  36 

9  55 

$55  00 

Totals  

$414  00 

$134  00 

$6  41 

$4,202  25 

$68  67 

$74  30 

$55  00 

$0  66 

$4  16 

$4,959  35 

29,370 

$0  168 

$796  15 

$485  75 

$118  16 

S6.359  41  * 

29,370 

$0  216  * 

Totals. 

*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  ADMINISTRATION,  SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES. 
EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING  FUND  CHARGES. 


COST  OF  ACTIVITIES,  EXTENDED  USE  OE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.* 


SCHOOL  CENTERS.* 


School  Centers. 

Salaries  of 
Managers, 
Leaders, 
etc. 

Payments 
to 

Lecturers. 

Moving 
Picture 

Machines 
and 

Accessories. 

Rental 

of 
Films. 

Moving 
Picture 
Booths 

Accessories. 

Stereopticon 
Accessories 

Repairs. 

Pianos. 

^Music 

Miscellaneous 

Sewing 
SuppHes 

Equipment. 

Printing 

and 
Adver- 
tising. 

Postage. 

Telephone. 

Furni- 

Incidentals. 

Salaries  of 
Janitors. 

Fuel. 

Light. 

Total.* 

Number 
of 

Sessions. 

Average 
Attend- 
ance. 

Cost  per 

Pupil 
Average 
Attend- 
ance.* 

Number 
of 
Pupil 
Hours. 

Cost  per 
Pupil 
Hour* 

School  Centers. 

$475  00 
2,637  91 
2,452  32 
2,538  70 
391  00 
3,001  29 
1,925  50 
1,510  00 

$3  50 
9  85 
26  10 
16  45 
33  00 
21  00 
16  95 
38  00 

$166  18 
407  35 
330  57 
420  72 
68  95 
516  91 
431  64 
359  68 

$84  74 
182  86 
201  00 
185  09 
24  00 
196  24 
185  09 
121  67 

$25  84 
331  28 
273  00 
254  81 
36  24 
471  68 
263  11 
234  39 

$755  26* 

3,498  69  * 
3,630  01  * 
712  44* 
4,458  37  * 
3,106  94  * 
2,363  99* 

43 

60 
83 
18 
87 

57 

91 
226 
387 
271 
224 
381 
338 
331 

$8  30* 
16  83* 

9  04* 
13  39* 

3  18* 
11  70* 

9  19* 

7  14* 

7,826 
37,064 
46,440 
44,986 

8,064 
66,294 
56,108 
37,734 

$0  096  * 
102* 
075* 
080* 
088* 
067  * 
055* 
062* 

Abraham  Lincoln. 
Charlestown. 
Dorchester. 
East  Boston. 
North  End. 

South  Boston. 
West  End. 

$176  00 
192  10 
187  10 

$14  75 

2  60 

3  00 

$37  30 
4  00 
10  00 

$1  50 

$4  32 

Charlestown  

$17  00 

1  50 

6  64 

$150  00 

$6  75 

2  50 

206  60 
244  20 
85  50 

C  70 

$18  50 

$8  00 

$13  95 

South  Boston  

22  00 

6  75 
6  75 

5  00 

8  00 

Totalis  

$14,931  72 

$1,091  50 

$30  65 

$79  30 

$3  00 

$150  00 

$10  96 

$18  50 

$165  45 

$16  00 

$13  95 

$20  25 

$24  50 

$2,702  00 

$1,180  69 

$1,890  35 

$22,328  82  * 

2,249 

$9  93* 

304,516 

$0  073* 

Totals. 

LECTURES.* 


Payments  to 
Lecturers 
for  Public 
Lectures. 

Payments  to 
Lecturers 
for  Non- 
English 
Lectures. 

Stereopticon 
Supplies. 

Printing 

and 
Adver- 
tising. 

Moving 
Picture 
Supplies. 

Incidentals. 

Salaries  of 
Janitors. 

Fuel. 

Light. 

Total.* 

$627  50 

$849  00 

$89  61 

$341  40 

$476  41 

$151  20 

$138  60 

$2,673  72* 

Lectures. 

GIRLS'  HIGH  GYMNASIUM* 


Salaries  of 
Conductors, 
Leaders, 
etc. 

Salaries  of 
Janitors. 

Fuel. 

Light. 

Total.* 

$18  00 

$87  82 

$54  00 

$36  72 

$196  54* 

Girls'  High  Gymnasium. 

USE  OF  SCHOOL  ACCOMMODATIONS  FOR  MUNICIPAL  CONCERTS,  PARENTS'  AND 
TEACHERS'  MEETINGS,  ALUMNI  MEETINGS,  ETC.* 


Salaries  of 
Janitors. 

Fuel. 

Light. 

Supplies. 

Printing. 

Incidentals. 

Total.* 

$1,094  59 

$294  00 

$269  50 



$1,658  09* 

Totals. 

•  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  ADMINISTRATION,  SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES. 
EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING  FUND  CHARGES. 


COST   OK  PLAYGROUNDS; 


PARK  PLAYGROUNDS.* 


Teachers' 

Janitors' 
Salaries.  ' 

pparatus 

Labor  and 
Teaming 

Apparatus. 

Supplies 

for 
Athletics 
and  Games. 

Supplies 
Quiet  Play. 

Snpr-rin- 

Incidentals. 

Total.' 

Number 

Av 

AttenS- 

Cost 

pupii.* 

Cost 
per  Pupil 
per  ( 
ess  on. 

$320  67  | 

S50  11 

$81  87 

$33  37 

$7  49 

$13  20 

$506  71  * 

239 

190 

$2.67* 

$0  011  * 

Asbmont. 

Bartlett  Street  

3  94 

29  94 

50 

3  38 

184  22* 

87 

37 

4  98* 

057* 

Bartlett  Street. 

61 

3  06 

9  11 

"  66 

1  21 

110  65* 

53 

67 

1  65* 

031* 

Billings  Field. 

Billings  Field  

Boston  Common  

169  91 

7  86 

39  36 

22  43 

4  71 

234  27  * 

117 

2  00* 

020* 

Boston  Common. 

21  68 

3  06 

9  11 

1  21 

35  06* 

12 

119 

29* 

024* 

Cambridge. 

Cambridge  

373  17 

3  00 

31  11 

45  95 

4  18 

252 

2  20* 

008* 

Carolina  Avenue. 

Carolina  Avenue  

Castle  Island  

156  32 

13  00 

4  11 

14  92 

1  75 

3  81 

218  02  * 

101 

165 

1  32* 

013* 

Castle  Island. 

Charlesbank  Athletic  Field  

606  78 

35  68 

55  69 

0  34 

4  01 

$1  00 

614  06  * 

242 

275 

2  23* 

009* 

Charlesbank  Athletic 

Charleston  Heights  

203  1 

9  11 

53  SI 

592  00  » 

Charlestown  Heights. 

Charleatown  Field  

235  12 

3  06 

29  63 

1  21 

278  13* 

52 

196 

1  42* 

027* 

Charlestown  Field. 

Christopher  Gibson  

424  13 
507  58 

13  20 
2  40 

16  96 
45  74 

37  82 
166  03 

83  29 
08  44 

10  25 
16  66 

21  91 

1  30 
1  00 

592  41  * 

260 

1  83* 
4  73* 

018* 

ColTmTuTAvenir 

Common 

83  61 

3  06 

9  11 

11  87 

1  21 

108  86* 

61 

Commonwealth 

516  62 

18  00 

43  41 

80  68 

10  62 

0  14 

010* 

Cottage  Street 

Cottage  Stre 
Dea  e 

3  06 

9  11 

12  28 

1  21 

101  02* 

1  98* 

044* 

Dean's  Field. 

Dorches 

192  87 

00 

15  12 

37  11 

19  86 

3  59 

5  22 

274  37  * 

128 

79 

3  47* 

027* 

79  11 

3  00 

9  11 

12  66 

105  15* 

46 

68 

1  81* 

Dum^Keld* 

y 

"62  98 

17  92 

44  02 

20  63 

4  95 

6  19 

1  00 

357  69* 

246 

1  67* 

006* 

Fellows  Street. 

340  17 

13  80 

7  53 

16  30 

85  26 

10  83 

2  2S 

476  44  * 

3  63* 

020* 

y 

349  27 

6  19 

56  29 

41  90 

1  95 

6  24 

207 

124 

3  72* 

First  Street. 

Forest  Hills  

364  37 

13  20 

3  00 

24  61 

74  08 

18  07 

2  70 

1  00 

501  15* 

013* 

Franklin  Field  

434  12 

3  60 

3  70 

15  61 

53  47 

1  92 

617  10* 

011* 
034* 

Franklin  Field. 

205  08 

205  51 

136  32 

15  05 

6« 

34  17 

601  64* 

Franklin  Square. 
Henry  Grew  Athletio 

Henry  Grew  Athletic  Field  

MarceUa^trelt 

325  22 
467  62 

12  60 

32  68 
16  42 

44  68 
39  84 

22  30 
71  37 

11  69 

7  71 

5  51 

453  73* 
011  45* 

393 

257 

2  38* 

006* 

Marcella  Street. 

'utanKeld 
MmoTRcld° 

23  18 

3  06 

9  11 

4  40 

1  21 

40  96* 

13 

32 

1  28* 

098* 

Metropolitan  Field. 
Minot  Field. 

67  10 

3  06 

9  11 

15  62 

1  21 

90  10* 

37 

M^tiePark 

375  62 

6  80 

46  05 

47  06 

482  74  * 

209 

2  03* 

009* 

Neponset. 
Norfolk  Street. 
North  Brighton. 

331  12 

3  71 

38  18 

39  27 

6  68 

4  18 

432  04* 

212 

133 

3  25* 

015* 

NortoT  Street 

3  06 

9  11 

10  32 

1  21 

107  30* 

49 

40 

2  68* 

054* 

North  Brihton 

338  41 

6'40 

3  06 

27  25 

25  76 

121 

3  36* 

015* 

N°rtii  E""Jk 

168  69 
55  53 

3  00 

1  21 

199  38* 

^O 

z 

1  18* 

052* 

North  End  Park. 
Olmsted  Park. 

Olmsted  "park" 

3  00 

9  11 

"  66 

1  21 
5  83 

34 

234 

1  77 

Orchard  Park  

90  00 

46  07 

24  15 

5  19 

1  06 

620  11* 

222 

68  59 

"og 

1  21 

39 

66 

2  34* 
1  50* 

010* 
038* 

Orchard  Park. 
Orient  Heights. 
Paris  Street. 

Paris  Street  

3  06 

9  11 

'5  79* 

2528  481 

15  91 

30  21 

Playstead  

217  10 

3  06 

9  11 

32  03 
40  34 

0  40 

6  21 
1  21 

20 

354  77* 
270  82* 

227 

62 

.23 
214 

2  88* 

012* 

Parker  Hill. 
Playstead. 
Portsmouth  Street. 

Portsmouth  Street  

3  06 

28  11 

2  21 

3  11 

36  49* 

1  27* 

024* 

Pnnce  Street^. 

613  31 
1       481  91 

33  00 

84  61 
88  80 

48  57 

17  73 
13  30 

11  7C 

61 

709  49  * 

250 

456 

1  50* 

000* 

Prince  Street. 



10  92 

00 

704  00  * 

249 

23G 

2  98* 

011  * 

Randolph  Street. 

2I0  n 

8  11 

58  41 

9  96 
22  07 

5  84 

1  21 

03  02* 

24 

00 

1  05* 

043* 

Reservoir  Park. 

4  73 

26  07 

32  68 

2  70 

3  07 

152 

RMtodalT 

330  I 

11  41 

6D70 

382  26  * 

212 

2  51* 

Oil  « 

Rogers  Park. 

Rutherford  Avenue  

25  8 

66  99 

282  71 

11  09 

3  40 

465  68* 
417  21* 

245 
15 

226 

3  10* 
1  85* 

012* 
123* 

Roslindole. 
Rutherford  Avenue. 

Savin  Hill  

3  06 

9  11 

24  31 

Strandway  

651  2 

4  8C 

91  60 

91  22 

10  59 

1  21 
11  96 

1  00 

154  28* 

61 

60 
327 

2  34* 

045* 

Savin  Hill. 

344  3! 

142  3 

48  67 

890  46* 
535  36  * 

240 

2  72'* 

on  ♦ 

Strandway. 

WuT'pk 

263  44* 

Tyler  Street. 

West  Filth  Street  

322  8 

1  8 

50  0 

34  0 

Washington  Park. 

West  Third  Street  

0           4  21 

10  30 
9  52 

19  4 

7  06 

6  56 

6  04 

432  22* 

259 

275 

1  67* 

016* 

West  Fifth  Street. 

1           2  4 

«0 

5  93 

302  01  • 

248 
220 
50 

2  26* 

009* 

West  Third  Street. 

Wood  Island  

232  0 

9   

281  5- 

47  C 

40  9C 

40 

790  04  * 

282 
191 

2  14* 
4  17* 

009* 
083* 

William  Eustis. 
Wood  Island. 

$13,032  39      $190  8 

3    *1.616  9 

$2,992  9 

$1,766  9 

$231  35 

$465  95 

$10  8C 

$20,313  19  « 

$2  50* 

$0  013* 

SCHOOLYARD  PLAYGROUNDS.* 


Teachers' 

Janitors' 

Apparatus. 

Teaming 

Supplies 

Supplies 
Quiet  Play. 

Superin- 

Incidentals 

Total* 

Number 

Average 

Cost 

peMtopll 
Session.* 

$129  20 

$122  26 

$25  13 

$276  59* 

Capen  

$152  61 

$71  67 

3  21 

16  76 

$4  92 

$6  19 

1  99 

SO  00 

257  41  * 

94 

166 

$1  55* 

$0  016  « 

Blackinton. 

164  02 

91  04 

28  60 

28  32 

3  68 

2  84 

5  67 

324  67* 

122 

118 

2  75* 

149  41 

29  01 

Choate  Burnham. 

193  97 

98  20 

6  28 

15  93 

16  70 

11  13 

2  10 

00 

343  43* 

137 

150 

2  29* 

016* 

Gamins. 

Cyrus  Alger  

139  51 

67  60 

15  41 

13  12 

12  02 

8  30 

2  85 

1  06 

259  93* 

93 

188 

1  38* 

014* 

Cyras  Alger. 
Damon. 

109  47 

80  05 

3  76 

20  22 

11  07 

7  71 

2  39 

1  00 

301  67* 

121 

100 

3  02* 

024* 

144  28 

163  31 

173  27 

90  36 

39  68 

32  22 

90  21 

28  70 

7  17 

1  06 

462  67* 

122 

68 

6  80* 

055* 

Dudley. 

Edmund  P.  Tileston. 

125  41 

65  10 

5  14 

20  22 

11  14 

5  81 

2  40 

235  22  * 

90 

69 

3  41* 

037* 
019* 

Ellis  Mendell  

163  67 

87  10 

9  24 

30  82 

13  77 

10  59 

3  69 

3  66 

322  74* 

119 

142 

2  27* 

Elihu  Greenwood. 
Ellis  Mendell. 

Emon"m 

231  92 

105  59 

7  28 

19  08 

109  27 

11  53 

2  02 

12 

487  41  * 

146 

232 

2  10* 

014'* 

Emerson. 

23  24 

255  69  * 

Fairmount. 
Frothingham. 

147  41 

66  81 

36  11 

110  49 

7  36 

7  35 

14  60 

1  00 

391  19* 

91 

01 

4  30* 

047* 

3  06 

20  11 

2  32 

25  49* 

George  Putnam. 

10  90 

65  48 

1  11 

7  63 

85  12* 

Henry  Grew  

157  67 

83  00 

29  98 

85  46 

30  04 

6  95 

1  21 

433  95* 

119 

65 

4  57* 

038* 

Hancock. 
Henry  Grew. 

123  89 

50  00 

3  06 

11  49 

23  40 

1  44 

143 

154 

John  Cbeverus  

102  57 

63  41 

41  78 

97  93 

30  34 

9  50 

1  28 

583  20* 

3  79* 

026* 

JohTcTeverus 

171  02 

93  54 

3  63 

23  91 

17  09 

8  35 

2  73 

2  66 

322  83* 

134 

178 

1  80* 

013* 

Lafayette. 

Lucretia  Crocker  

11  59 

5  46 

1  23 

284  47* 

146 

1  95* 

014* 

Lucretia  Crocker. 

125  61 

«M 

17  96 

19  30 

6  94 

3  72 

247  06* 

60 

114 

2  17* 

024* 

Nathan  Hale. 
Phillips  Brooks. 

Phillips  Brooks  

340  91 

136  30 

167  74 

64  01 

14  32 

1  25 

792  19  * 

204 

196 

4  04* 

019* 

185  52 

85  52 

6  19 

17  49 

39  45 

7  45 

344  09* 

132 

Plummer. 

214  17 

91  29 

12  82 

113  31 

39  32 

9  13 

12  60 

1  34 

493  98* 

Prescott. 

School  Street  

123  86 

3  06 

36  98 

40  77 

6  81 

4  01 

288  42* 

90 

115 

2  51* 

027* 

School  Street. 

3  06 

30  40 

30  80* 

Smith  Street. 

Stoughton  

85  28 

24  23 

80  33 

28  81 

1  28 

86 

Stoughton. 

134  11 

70  32 

29  17 

81  41 

12  21 

5  52 

06 

358  89  * 

89 

169 

2  12* 

Theodore  Lyman. 

64  01 

14  73 

10  23 

7  59 

1  82 

1  00 

235  23  * 

86 

108 

2  18* 

025* 

Trescott. 

Washington  Roof  

154  46 
258  30 

51  94 
160  70 

3  46 

4  07 

10  09 
10  91 

10  13 
55  17 

5  38 
11  60 

1  34 
1  49 

1  00 

237  80  * 
603  42  * 

036* 

Washington  Roof. 
Wendell  Phillips. 

William  EuBtis  

128  91 

67  35 

11  94 

3  45 

282  06  * 

93 

108 

2  61* 

028* 

William  Eustis. 

William  W.Warren  

159  92 

82  75 

103  80 

151  52 

84  98 

31  71 

25  53 

1  27 

121 

101 

6  35* 

052* 

William  W.  Warren. 

$4,037  51 

S2.2S3  85 

$1,067  32 

$1,064  42 

$319  74 

$273  97 

$26  14 

$11,398  87* 

•EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  ADMINISTRATION,  SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES. 
EXCLUSIVE  OP  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS.  INTEREST  AND  SINKING  FUND  CHARGES. 
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j  ENGLISH 

DETERMINING  A  STANDARD   IN   ACCURATE  COPYING 


Bulletin  No.  VI.  of  the  Department  of 
Educational  Investigation  and  Measurement 


JANUARY,  1916 


BOSTON 
PRINTING  DEPARTMENT 

1  9  1  6 


In  School  Committee,  Boston,  February  7,  1916. 

On  motion  of  the  Superintendent,  it  was 
Ordered,  That  four  thousand  (4,000)  copies  of  a  bul- 
letin relative  to  a  test  in  accurate  copying,  to  be 
prepared  by  the  Department  of  Educational  Investiga- 
tion and  Measurement,  be  printed  as  a  school  document. 

Attest: 

THORNTON  D.  APOLLONIO, 

Secretary. 


INTRODUCTION. 


This  bulletin  consists  of  a  report  on  the  Test  in  Accu- 
rate Copying  given  to  4,494  first-year  high  school  pupils 
in  November,  1914.  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Kallom,  who  has 
been  assigned  to  work  in  this  department,  has  super- 
vised the  further  correction  of  the  papers  in  the  office, 
tabulated  the  results,  and  prepared  the  manuscript  for 
the  printer. 

Further  correction  of  the  results  in  the  office  was 
necessary  because  it  was  found  that  some  teachers  had 
called  some  of  the  errors  "Errors  in  Spelling"  and  other 
teachers  had  called  the  same  errors  "Wrong  Words 
Used."  For  example:  Should  "of"  written  in  the  place 
of  "for"  be  considered  a  misspelling  or  a  wrong  word 
used?  In  general,  such  cases  were  determined  by  the 
context  and  the  grammatical  construction.  If  the  con- 
text did  not  admit  of  the  correct  use  of  the  word,  even 
though  the  spelling  was  correct,  it  was  called  a  mis- 
spelled word.  Lists  of  such  decisions  were  kept  in  the 
department  so  that  in  another  test  of  this  kind  all 
errors  can  be  classified  in  the  same  manner  as  they 
were  classified  in  this  test. 

In  the  test  reported  in  this  bulletin,  the  department 
was  not  concerned  with  the  value  of  accurate  copying 
as  an  accomplishment.  The  department  was  concerned 
with  finding  out  to  what  extent  elementary  school 
graduates  were  able  to  meet  a  theoretical  standard  in 
accurate  copying  denned  by  the  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards in  English  and  officially  adopted  and  put  into 
effect  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents. 

It  is  well  to  point  out  here,  however,  that  not  only  in 
school  work  but  in  many  walks  of  life  one  finds  the  need 
of  exercising  his  ability  to  copy  accurately.  In  school 
work,  failure  to  obtain  a  correct  answer  in  arithmetic  is 
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often  due  to  inaccuracy  in  copying  the  numbers  in  the 
problem.  Inaccuracy  in  copying  is  probably  closely 
associated  with  inaccuracy  in  reading.  Poor  work  in 
geography  or  history  or  English  is  often  due  to  inability 
to  read  accurately  the  printed  page. 

In  industrial  life  the  reader  of  the  gas  or  electric 
meter,  the  bookkeeper,  the  stenographer,  the  druggist 
and  others  recognize  the  importance  of  being  able  to 
make  an  accurate  record.  Likewise  the  lawyer,  physi- 
cian, clergyman  and  educator  find  it  necessary  from 
time  to  time  to  make  extracts  from  printed  articles,  and 
each  knows  the  importance  of  doing  it  accurately.  Not 
infrequently  the  Press  calls  attention  to  the  importance 
of  the  way  in  which  a  comma  is  placed  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  meaning  of  a  will  or  in  the  force  or  effect 
of  a  law. 

FRANK  W.  BALLOU, 

Director. 
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DETERMINING  A  STANDARD  IN 
ACCURATE  COPYING. 


During  the  spring  of  1913  a  committee  of  twelve1 
was  selected  from  the  teaching  and  supervising  staff 
of  Boston  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  standards 
in  English.  During  the  school  year  1913-14  the 
committee  issued  four  bulletins,  the  third  of  which  was 
entitled,  "Tentative  Minimum  Requirements  in  English 
for  Graduation  from  an  Elementary  School. "  These 
requirements  follow. 

A  graduate  of  an  elementary  school  should  be  able  to  do  readily  the  fol- 
lowing things : 

1 .  To  copy  twelve  lines  of  simple  prose  or  poetry,  and  a  bill  of  at  least 
seven  items.  (Copying  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  a  means  to  an  end. 
The  pupil  should  be  made  to  see  that  accuracy  in  arithmetic,  language 
and  other  subjects  may  depend  largely  on  accuracy  in  copying.) 

2.  To  take  down  from  dictation  a  passage  of  simple  prose.  (The  pur- 
pose of  dictation  is  to  test  language  forms,  punctuation  and  spelling 
already  taught.  It  should  never  be  used  as  a  method  of  teaching.  It 
should  succeed  and  not  precede  a  teaching  lesson.) 

3.  To  write  from  simple  directions  a  friendly  letter  or  an  application 
for  a  position.  (The  letter  is  to  be  the  pupil's  own  work,  but  he  may  be 
allowed  to  make  corrections  and  to  rewrite.  There  should  be  no  correc- 
tions by  the  teacher.) 

4.  To  write  within  a  half  hour  a  simple,  original  composition  of  not  less 
than  one  page  of  letter  paper,  with  every  sentence  grammatically  com- 
plete. The  pupil  may  make  revisions,  including  interlinear  corrections, 
but  must  not  rewrite. 

In  this  composition  the  total  number  of  serious  errors  in  grammar, 
spelling  and  punctuation  should  not  exceed  five  —  such  errors,  for  example, 
as  "I  seen,"  "we  was,"  "had  wrote,"  "he  try"  for  "he  tried,"  "a  women," 
the  use  of  "they"  for  "there,"  "there"  for  "their,"  "to"  for  "too";  the 
misspelling  of  such  common  words  as  "  Wednesday,"  " February,"  "eighth," 
"which,"  "stopped,"  "nineteen,"  "minute,"  "father,"  "mother," 
"English";  the  omission  of  the  period  at  the  end  of  a  sentence. 

The  committee  consists  of  Mr.  Charles  L.  Hanson,  Head  of  Department  of  English, 
Mechanic  Arts  High  School,  Chairman,  and  the  following  members:  James  A.  Crowley, 
Emerson  School;  E.  Gertrude  Dudley,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  School;  Carolyn  M.  Ger- 
rish,  Girls'  Latin  School;  Arthur  W.  Kallom,  assigned  to  Department  of  Educational 
Investigation  and  Measurement;  Bertha  L.  Mulloney,  Everett  School;  Lincoln  Owen, 
Rice  School;  Henry  Pennypacker,  Public  Latin  School;  Augustine  L.  Rafter,  Assistant 
Superintendent;  Helen  M.  Richardson,  George  Putnam  School;  Ellen  L.  Roche,  Mary 
Hemenway  School;  Charles  G.  Wetherbee,  Prince  School. 
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5.  To  recognize  the  parts  of  speech  in  their  common  uses;  to  explain 
the  construction  of  words  and  phrases  in  a  simple  sentence  containing 
not  more  than  one  phrase  modifier  in  the  subject  and  one  phrase  modifier 
in  the  predicate;  to  have  a  practical  understanding  of  the  uses  to  which 
the  dependent  clause  of  a  complex  sentence  can  be  put  —  whether  it  be 
to  serve  as  noun,  adjective,  or  adverb;  to  know  the  principal  parts  of 
regular  verbs  and  of  the  common  irregular  verbs,  and  their  tense  forms 
through  the  indicative  mood. 

6.  To  read  at  sight  with  readiness  and  good  expression  simple  prose 
as  difficult  as  "Little  Men"  or  "Hans  Brinker." 

7.  To  quote  either  orally  or  in  writing  fifty  lines,  not  necessarily  con- 
secutive, of  classic  prose  or  poetry.  (The  pupil  should  look  upon  this  not 
merely  as  something  to  be  expected  of  him  in  the  high  school  but  also  as  a 
part  of  his  equipment  for  life.) 

8.  To  stand  before  the  class  and  talk  clearly  on  some  subject  of  personal, 
school  or  public  interest. 

The  above  requirements  were  not  based  on  any 
extended  experiments,  but  merely  represented  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  of  the  committee.  It  was  thought 
that  a  pupil  graduating  from  the  elementary  school 
should  be  able  to  meet  these  standards.  No  attempt 
was  made  to  state  how  many  errors  there  should  be,  or 
to  indicate  the  nature  of  those  errors. 

Purpose  of  the  Test. 
In  order  to  verify,  correct  and  put  on  a  fact  basis 
one  of  these  opinions,  a  test  in  accurate  copying  was 
given  in  November,  1914,  to  the  4,494  first-year  pupils 
in  fourteen  of  the  fifteen  high  schools  in  Boston.  The 
test  was  prepared  by  the  Committee  on  Standards  in 
English,  which  committee'  is  cooperating  with  the 
department  in  attempting  to  establish  standards  in 
English  through  the  measurement  of  educational  results. 
Although  the  test  was  given  to  first-year  pupils  in  the 
high  school,  for  our  purpose  they  have  been  considered 
as  elementary  school  graduates.  The  fact  that  over  75 
per  cent  of  all  elementary  school  graduates  enter  our 
high  schools,  makes  the  first-year  class  consist  largely 
of  graduates  of  the  public  elementary  schools  of  Boston. 
One  needs  to  note,  however,  in  this  connection,  that 
there  were  some  pupils  who  entered  the  high  schools 
from  sources  outside  the  Boston  Public  Schools,  and 
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also  that  some  of  the  pupils  tested  had  already  spent 
one  year  or  more  in  high  school  work.  In  spite  of  these 
considerations  it  seems  fair  to  assume  that  what  the 
first-year  high  school  pupils  could  do  in  a  test  would  be 
fairly  representative  of  what  any  similar  group  of  ele- 
mentary school  pupils  could  do  after  graduation.  The 
results  of  the  test  have  been  treated,  therefore,  as  if 
they  were  directly  from  elementary  school  graduates, 
rather  than  from  a  group  of  pupils  two  school  months 
removed  from  graduation. 

Instructions  for  Giving  the  Tests. 
The  tests  were  given  and  the  papers  corrected  under 
the  direction  of  the  head  of  the  Department  of  English 
in  each  high  school.    The  essential  instructions  were  as 
follows: 

1 .  Read  to  the  pupils  the  directions  which  are  printed 
at  the  head  of  the  selection  they  are  to  copy,  but  give 
them  no  further  help.  For  example,  do  not  specify 
possible  errors  which  may  be  made. 

2.  Pupils  ought  not  to  see  the  selection  until  they  are 
ready  to  copy  it.  Hence  it  should  be  placed  on  the 
desk  face  down  until  the  signal  is  given  to  begin  work. 

3.  Every  error  should  be  checked  distinctly. 

4.  The  errors  which  were  to  be  noted  were  as  follows: 
In  spelling,  capitalization,  punctuation,  undotted  "i's," 
uncrossed  "t's";  in  omitting  words,  in  adding  words, 
in  wrong  words  used,  and  in  misplaced  words. 

The  Test  Reproduced. 
A  facsimile  of  the  test  is  here  reproduced: 

Test  in  Accurate  Copying. 
November,  1914. 
Copy  in  ink  as  much  of  the  following  selection  as  you  can 
copy  accurately  in  fifteen  minutes  without  hurrying.    Accuracy  is 
more  important  than  speed. 

LIEUTENANT  OULESS. 
"In  this  story  a  young  British  lieutenant,  in  a  moment  of 
extreme  irritation,  strikes  a  private  soldier.    The  act  is  one 
that  calls  for  dismissal  from  the  Queen's  service.    What  is 
the  officer  to  do?    He  cannot  send  money  to  the  soldier  — 
5    who  happens  to  be  the  redoubtable  Ortheris  himself  —  nor  can 
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he  apologize  to  him  in  private.  Neither  can  he  let  matters 
drift.  Ortheris,  too,  has  his  own  code  of  pride  and  honor;  he 
too  is  "a  servant  of  the  Queen;"  but  how  is  the  insult  to  be 
atoned  for?    The  way  out  of  this  apparently  hopeless  muddle 

10  is  a  beautifully  simple  one,  after  all.  The  lieutenant  invites 
Ortheris  to  go  shooting  with  him,  and  when  they  are  alone, 
asks  him  "to  take  off  his  coat."  "  Thank  you,  sir!"  says 
Ortheris.  The  two  men  fight  until  Ortheris  owns  that  he  is 
beaten.    Then  the  lieutenant  apologizes  for  the  original  blow, 

15  and  the  officer  and  private  walk  back  to  camp  devoted  friends. 
That  fight  is  the  moral  salvation  of  Lieutenant  Ouless." —  Bliss 
Perry,  "A  Study  of  Prose  Fiction." 

Footnote. 

In  determining  the  number  of  lines  written  the  printed  line  was  the  basis. 
A  pupil  was  arbitrarily  given  credit -for  copying  a  full  line  if  he  copied  to 
or  beyond  a  fixed  point:  if  not,  he  was  given  credit  for  the  last  full  line 
copied.    The  fixed  point  in  each  line  is  as  follows: 

Line  6.—  The  word  "Neither." 

Line  7.—  The  word  "of." 

Line  8  —  The  word  "how." 

Line  9. —  The  word  "hopeless." 

Line  10.—  The  word  "The." 

Line  11.— The  word  "and." 

Line  12.—  The  word  "Thank." 

Line  13. —  The  word  "Ortheris"  (second  one). 

Line  14.—  The  word  "for." 

Line  15.— The  word  "to." 

Line  16. —  The  word  "Lieutenant." 

This  footnote  was  not  a  part  of  the  original  test  and 
of  course  did  not  appear  on  the  test  sheet. 

The  Results  of  the  Test. 

As  has  been  stated,  this  test  was  given  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  with  what  degree  of  success  graduates 
of  the  elementary  school  are  attaining  the  theoretical 
standard  set  up  by  the  committee.  While  we  may  all 
agree  that  "  every  graduate  of  an  elementary  school 
should  be  able  ...  to  copy  twelve  lines  of  simple 
prose  or  poetry/'  it  is  important  to  determine  on  a  fact 
basis  to  what  extent  they  can  do  so.  This  is  the 
province  of  educational  measurement. 

Basing  our  standard  on  the  median  accomplishment, 
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i.  e.,  that  minimum  achievement  attached  by  50  per  cent 
of  the  pupils  tested,  the  new  requirements  would  read 
as  follows : 

A  boy  graduating  from  the  elementary  school  should 
be  able  to  copy  fifteen  and  one-half  lines  (4§  inches  long 
or  30  ems  of  10-point  type)  of  ordinary  prose  in  fifteen 
minutes,  making  not  more  than  five  errors  of  any  kind. 

A  girl  graduating  from  the  elementary  school  should 
be  able  to  copy  sixteen  lines  of  ordinary  prose  in  fifteen 
minutes,  making  not  more  than  three  errors  of  any  kind. 

A  mixed  class  graduating  from  the  elementary  school 
should  be  able  to  copy  sixteen  lines  of  prose  in  fifteen 
minutes,  making  not  more  than  four  errors  of  any  kind. 

The  following  pages  show  the  basis  of  these  definitions 
and  also  furnish  additional  information  on  several 
other  attendant  problems. 

Kinds  of  Errors. 
The  errors  noted  consisted  of  nine  different  kinds  and 
the  number  of  each  kind  made  in  this  test  by  4,494  pupils 
is  shown  in  Table  1. 

Table  1. 


Spelling   5,829 

Capitalization   644 

Omitted  words   4,077 

Added  words   606 

Wrong  words  used   840 

Misplaced  words   105 

Punctuation   5,876 

Undotted  "i's"   8,794 

Uncrossed  "tV   606 


Total   27,377 

Average  errors  per  pupil  5 . 54 


Misspelled  Words. 
The  test  consisted  of  170  words,  105  of  them  different 
words.    It  is  a  notable  fact  that  every  word  was  mis- 
spelled by  somebody.    It  is  also  interesting  that  92.2 
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per  cent  of  the  words  in  the  test  are  found  in  Jones's 
"  Concrete  Investigation  of  the  Material  of  English 
Spelling."1  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  these  are  words 
commonly  used  by  children  in  their  writing,  11.8  per 
cent  of  th.em  were  misspelled  more  than  100  times.  This 
does  not  mean  that  11.8  per  cent  of  the  children  missed 
these  words,  because  one  pupil  might  have  missed  the 
same  word  more  than  once. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  any  statement  in  regard  to 
the  average  because  many  of  the  words  occur  in  the 
selection  more  than  once  and  if  misspelled  by  the  same 
person  each  time  it  occurs,  it  is  counted  more  than  one 
error.  Some  children  spelled  a  word  incorrectly  in  one 
place  and  correctly  in  another.  One  boy  spelled 
" lieutenant"  wrong  four  out  of  five  times  and  spelled 
it  a  different  way  each  time.  Then,  not  all  the  children 
finished  the  entire  selection  and  no  record  was  kept  of 
the  exact  number  of  words  each  wrote.  However, 
4,494  pupils  taking  the  test  made  5,829  errors  in  spelling 
alone,  the  number  of  errors  for  each  word  varying  from 
1  to  1,045. 

It  must  be  kept  clearly  in  mind  that  this  selection  was 
being  copied,  and  was  not  a  dictation  exercise.  The 
printed  selection  was  on  the  desk  of  each  individual. 
Any  error  in  spelling,  therefore,  might  have  been  due  to 
any  one  or  a  combination  of  the  following:  (a)  poor 
visualization,  i  e.,  not  seeing  the  letters  in  their  correct 
relation;  (b)  the  glancing  at  the  paper,  catching  a  phrase, 
and  then  spelling  some  word  in  the  phrase  incorrectly 
because  of  former  habits  of  inaccuracy;  (c)  lack  of  motor 
control,  which  may  lead  to  incorrect  formation  of  letters 
which  would  not  be  recognized  by  the  pupil  at  the  time; 
(d)  the  "attitude  of  mind"  of  the  individual,  which  may 
lead  to  inattention  and  therefore  poor  results  in  any  one 
of  the  above. 

By  this  "attitude  of  mind"  is  meant  the  pupil's 
mental  attitude  as  he  approached  the  test.    If  he  does 

not  care  whether  he  docs  it  or  not,  or  does  it  because  he 

_____  •—  

1  Published  by  the  University  of  South  Dakota. 
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has  to,  feeling  that  it  will  not  count  either  for  or  against 
him,  he  will  have  a  tendency  to  make  more  errors  and 
write  less  than  he  will  if  he  puts  forth  his  best  efforts. 
There  was  evidence  that  some  pupils  took  this  attitude. 
For  example,  one  pupil  wrote  nothing  and  one  boy  wrote 
only  four  lines;  one  girl  wrote  the  first  twelve  lines, 
using  French  instead  of  English,  when  she  knew  the 
French  words,  and  then  wrote  English  for  the  remainder 
of  the  test.    These  are  plainly  types  of  this  class  of  pupil. 

UNDOTTED   "i's"  AND  UNCROSSED  'Vs." 

The  errors  made  by  leaving  the  "iV  undotted  and  the 
"tV  uncrossed  comprise  about  one-third  of  the  entire 
number  of  errors  and  are  largely  important  because  of 
their  value  to  legibility,  as  pointed  out  by  Ayres.  In 
connection  with  these  errors,  it  is  very  noticeable  that 
most  of  them  were  confined  to  comparatively  few  pupils. 
If  a  child  showed  a  tendency  to  dot  his  "i's  "  and  cross  his 
"t's  in  the  first  few  lines,  the  chances  were  that  that 
individual  would  have  but  few  errors.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  child  made  many  errors  in  the  first  part  of 
the  paper,  there  were  many  throughout  the  copying. 
One  boy  went  through  the  entire  paper  without  dotting 
an  "i.  "    Many  others  dotted  only  a  small  part  of  them. 

Other  Errors. 
The  other  errors  of  omitted  words,  added  words,  wrong 
words  used  and  misplaced  words,  simply  confirm  what 
has  already  been  stated,  that  there  is  a  strong  possi- 
bility that  it  is  largely  a  question  of  poor  visualization. 

Distribution  of  Errors  According  to  Sex. 
The  above  test  was  given  to  4,494  pupils  of  the  fresh- 
man class  of  the  high  schools,  consisting  of  2,862  girls 
and  1,632  boys,  including  those  who  were  repeating  their 
first  year's  work,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  how 
many  errors  one  ought  to  expect  from  pupils  graduating 
from  the  elementary  schools  when  they  are  required  to 
copy  a  simple  piece  of  prose.    How  much  direct  value 
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copying  has  may  be  debatable.  That  it  has  a  positive 
relation  to  the  pupiPs  work  cannot  be  denied.  Much 
of  his  school  work,  especially  in  arithmetic,  depends 
upon  his  ability  to  copy  accurately  printed  or  written 
matter,  either  from  the  board  or  from  a  book.  If  it  is 
done  from  the  blackboard,  the  continual  shifting  of  the 
line  of  vision  and  the  necessary  accommodation  of  eye 
muscles  would  probably  mean  more  errors. 

In  the  present  test  each  child  was  provided  with  a 
printed  paper  as  shown  on  page  7.  Distributions  of 
the  errors  were  made  according  to  kind,  sex,  number 
of  lines  written  and  age. 

Figure  I.  shows  the  percentage  of  children  making 
any  given  number  of  errors.  That  is,  8  per  cent  of 
the  boys  and  12.5  per  cent  of  the  girls  made  no  errors; 
whereas,  12  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  14.7  per  cent 
of  the  girls  made  one  error.  The  curve  is  rather  steep 
on  the  right,  a  very  small  percentage  making  any  large 
number  of  errors.  It  is  noticeable,  however,  that  the 
percentage  of  boys  who  made  more  than  six  errors  is, 
in  all  but  two  cases,  larger  than  that  of  the  girls.  The 
median  for  the  girls  is  3.7  errors  with  a  variation  of 
111.8  per  cent,  and  for  the  boys  4.8  errors  with  a  varia- 
tion of  115.6  per  cent. 

This  showing  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  pupils 
who  made  the  largest  number  of  errors  were  girls, 
one  making  117  and  the  other  125.  The  largest  num- 
ber of  errors  made  by  a  boy  was  79.  Outside  of  this 
relation  the  curve  shows  one  striking  point,  viz.,  that 
the  percentage  who  made  one  error  is  from  2  per  cent 
to  4  per  cent  larger  than  those  who  made  no  errors. 

The  two  lines  of  figures  at  the  bottom  of  the  chart 
show  the  data  upon  which  the  curve  is  based.  That 
is,  360  girls  and  134  boys  made  no  errors,  while  425 
girls  and  202  boys  made  one  error.  At  the  other 
extreme  there  were  seven  girls  and  nine  boys  who  made 
more  than  55  errors. 

It  is  evidently  difhcult  to  reach  perfection  in  the 
matter  of  copying  at  any  fair  rate  of  speed. 
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Distribution  of  Errors  According  to  Lines 
Written.1 

The  girls  did  a  larger  amount  of  work  than  the  boys, 
the  median  for  the  boys  being  15.55  lines,  and  for  the 
girls  something  more  than  16  lines.  It  could  not  be 
determined  just  how  much  more  by  this  test  because 
not  enough  lines  were  given  to  keep  half  the  girls  busy 
for  the  full  time. 

A  glance  at  Figure  II.  shows  how  steep  this  curve  is 
for  both  boys  and  girls,  the  girls  dropping  from  71 
per  cent  who  did  16  lines  to  about  7  per  cent  who 
were  able  to  copy  15  lines.  With  the  boys  the  drop 
was  not  so  great,  being  from  47  per  cent  to  9  per  cent 
for  the  corresponding  number  of  lines. 

A  great  deal  of  allowance  will  probably  have  to  be 
made  in  this  large  percentage  for  those  who  would  have 
been  able  to  copy  more  than  16  lines.  Just  how  much 
more  there  is  no  means  of  knowing.  One  girl  began 
copying  the  selection  a  second  time  and  wrote  in  all 
26  lines.  There  is  a  slight  rise  in  the  curve  for  both 
boys  and  girls  who  wrote  13  lines.  No  satisfactory 
explanation  can  be  offered  for  this  at  this  time. 

Distribution  of  Errors. 
Table  II.  shows  the  distribution  of  errors  for  the  boys 
according  to  the  number  of  lines  written,  given  in  the 
form  of  percentages.  This  per  cent  was  found  by 
dividing  the  number  of  pupils  making  any  given  number 
of  errors  by  the  number  of  pupils  writing  the  number  of 
lines  indicated  in  the  left-hand  column.  That  is,  of  the 
777  pupils  who  wrote  16  lines,  63  pupils,  or  8.1  per  cent, 
made  no  errors,  and  90  pupils,  or  11.5  per  cent,  made 
one  error;  of  the  154  pupils  who  wrote  15  lines,  8  pupils, 
or  5.2  per  cent,  made  no  errors,  and  8  pupils,  or  5.2  per 
cent,  made  one  error,  and  so  on  throughout  the  table. 
The  number  directly  above  each  per  cent  shows  the 
figures  upon  which  the  per  cent  is  based.  A  study  of 
the  table  shows  clearly  that  regardless  of  the  number  of 


1  See  page  7  for  method  of  determining  number  of  lines  written. 
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FIGURE  II. 

Comparison  of  Number  of  Lines  Written  by  Boys  and  Girls  in 
Accurate  Copying  on  Per  Cent  Basis. 
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lines  written,  those  who  made  one  error  exceed  those  who 
made  no  errors,  except  in  the  cases  where  a  small  number 
of  lines  was  written.  This  same  fact  was  pointed  out 
in  the  discussion  of  Figure  I.  when  all  pupils  were  con- 
sidered together  regardless  of  the  number  of  lines  written. 
The  exception  noted  is  probably  due  to  the  small  number 
of  pupils  who  did  the  small  amount  of  work.  In  many 
cases  also  the  percentage  of  pupils  who  made  two  errors 
is  larger  than  those  who  made  one.  At  the  other 
extreme,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  percentage  of 
boys  who  made  from  ten  to  nineteen  errors  comprise 
from  nearly  one-tenth  to  nearly  one-sixth  of  the  total 
number  of  boys  who  wrote  any  given  number  of  lines. 


Table  IV. 


Lines  Wkitten. 

Median  Number  of  Errors. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

16  

5.3 
6.6 
4.8 
4.6 
4.9 

3.9 
3.9 
3.8 
3.0 
3.7 

15  

14  

13.  

12  

Similar  facts  are  shown  in  Table  III.,  which  gives  a 
corresponding  distribution  for  the  girls.  The  differences, 
however,  are  not  as  great  as  in  Table  II.  This  would, 
of  course,  be  expected,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  median 
number  of  errors  for  the  girls  is  less  than  for  the  boys. 

The  third  column  shows  the  total  number  of  errors 
made  by  the  children  writing  the  number  of  lines 
indicated  in  the  first  column. 

A  study  was  made  to  see  what  relation  exists  between 
the  number  of  errors  made  by  those  who  wrote  a  smaller 
number  of  lines  (because  of  poor  physical  condition, 
poor  motor  response,  poor  coordination,  or  for  any 
other  reason),  and  by  those  who  wrote  the  full  16  lines. 

Table  IV.  shows  the  median  number  of  errors  of  those 
who  wrote  L6,  15,  14,  13  and  12  lines.    It  is  very  high 
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for  the  boys  who  wrote  15  lines  and  lower  for  both  boys 
and  girls  who  wrote  13  lines.  In  all  the  other  cases  the 
medians  are  nearly  the  same  regardless  of  the  number  of 
lines  written. 

Table  IV.  is  to  be  taken  as  indicating  that  those 
pupils  writing  the  smaller  number  of  lines  made  approxi- 
mately as  many  errors  as  those  writing  one,  two,  three 
or  four  lines  more.  This  is  what  might  naturally  be 
expected.  The  lack  of  physical  condition,  slow  motor 
response,  or  some  other  condition,  causing  less  work  to  be 
done,  would  also  tend  to  cause  more  errors  of  omission 
and  commission.  Miss  Rose  A.  Carrigan  reaches  the 
same  conclusion  from  the  arithmetic  testing.  She  says, 
"No  evidence  was  found  to  prove  that  children  who 
worked  more  slowly  than  before  had  a  tendency  to  work 
more  accurately."1 

Distribution  of  Errors  According  to  Age. 

Figure  III.  shows  the  distribution  of  pupils  according 
to  age.  It  is  very  noticeable  that  although  there  are 
only  about  three-fifths  as  many  boys  as  girls,  the  per  cent 
of  each  of  any  given  age  is  practically  the  same,  with 
the  median  at  about  14.5  for  both  sexes.  It  also  shows 
that  approximately  the  same  percentage  finish  their 
grammar  school  work  quicker  than  eight  years  as  take 
more  than  ten  years  to  do  the  same  work.  In  other 
words,  the  percentage  of  children  who  are  somewhat 
advanced  in  their  standing  and  those  who  are  retarded 
more  than  two  years  is  approximately  the  same. 

Two  factors  enter  into  this  study  of  the  errors  made 
by  children  of  any  given  age  which  render  it  unsatis- 
factory and  show  the  need  of  more  work  before  anything 
conclusive  can  be  stated  in  regard  to  the  relation  of  the 
age  and  the  number  of  errors.  First,  there  were  only 
a  small  number  of  children  of  eleven  and  twelve  years, 
and  a  correspondingly  small  number  of  children  from 
sixteen  to  twenty.  Second,  not  all  children  wrote  the 
entire  sixteen  lines. 


i  Page  25.    Bulletin  II.    School  Document  Xo.  9  —  1914. 
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FIGURE  III. 

Comparison  of  Ages  of  Boys  and  Girls  in  Accurate 
Copying  on  a  Per  Cent  Basis. 
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Tables  V.  and  VI.  indicate  the  relation  which  exists 
between  the  errors  that  were  made,  the  age  and  the 
number  of  lines  written.  If  the  columns  are  read 
vertically  it  shows  the  number  of  errors  made  in  writing 
any  given  number  of  lines.  If  read  horizontally,  it 
shows  the  errors  made  by  pupils  of  a  given  age. 


TABLE  VII. 

Showing  Relation  Between  Ages,  Errors  and  Number  of  Lines 

Written. 


Age. 

Per  Cent 
of  Pupils. 

Per  Cent  of 
Errors  Made. 

Per  Cent  of 
Pupils  Writing 
16  Lines. 

11  

.24 

.12 

72.7 

12  

3.98 

3.41 

64.7 

13  

29.66 

29.97 

62.1 

14  

39.52 

40.01 

62.1 

15  

19.88 

20.93 

63.2 

16  -  

5.18 

6.18 

66.5 

17  

1.18 

.94 

45.3 

18  '.  

.16 

.13 

81.4 

19  

.02 

.03 

100.0 

20  

.02 

100.0 

Table  VII.  was  made  to  indicate  the  correlation  which 
exists  between  children  of  any  given  age  and  the  number 
of  errors  made  by  them.  The  per  cent  of  all  children 
of  any  given  age  and  the  per  cent  of  the  entire  number  of 
errors  made  by  these  children  have  been  placed  in 
parallel  columns  opposite  the  age  considered.  That  is, 
3.98  per  cent  of  all  pupils  taking  the  test  made  3.41 
per  cent  of  all  the  errors.  By  following  down  the  two 
columns  and  making  the  comparison  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  correlation  is  very  close.  The  fourth  column 
indicates  the  per  cent  of  children  of  any  given  age  who 
wrote  sixteen  lines.  With  the  exception  of  those 
pupils  seventeen,  nineteen  and  twenty  years  old,  the 
per  cent  is  nearly  the  same.  , 
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Summary  of  Observations. 

1.  In  the  test  the  girls  copied  3  per  cent  more  lines 
than  the  boys,  and  made  66  per  cent  fewer  errors  in 
doing  so. 

2.  Every  word  in  the  selection  was  misspelled  by 
some  pupil,  showing  probably  that  the  poor  spelling  of 
some  children  is  due  to  their  poor  visualization  of  the 
letters  of  the  word. 

3.  Only  8  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  12  per  cent  of  the 
girls  made  no  errors  of  any  kind,  showing  that  it  is  not 
an  easy  matter  for  pupils  to  reach  perfection  in  copying 
easy  prose  at  a  fair  rate  of  speed. 

4.  Children  who  wrote  fewer  lines  also  made  rela- 
tively as  many  errors,  showing  that  probably  the  same 
factors  which  cause  them  to  do  a  small  amount  of  work 
also  contribute  to  the  inaccuracy  with  which  they  do  it. 

5.  The  median  age  for  each  sex  is  about  fourteen 
and  one-half  years,  with  about  as  many  pupils  who  are 
older  as  there  are  who  are  younger.  This  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  pupils  graduating  from  our  elemen- 
tary schools  are  about  the  age  that  they  should  be,  in 
view  of  the  age  at  entrance  and  length  of  the  course. 

6.  There  is  little  relation  between  the  age  of  the 
pupils  and  their  ability  to  copy  accurately.  The  large 
number  of  errors  made  by  some  pupils  was  not  due  to 
their  being  either  immature  or  so-called  "over-age." 

Conclusion. 

In  conclusion,  it  seems  to  be  worth  while  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  although  the  results  set  forth 
in  this  Bulletin  maybe  "  what  might  have  been  expected," 
there  is  a  wide  difference  between  expectation  and  actual 
knowledge.  In  the  matter  of  accurate  copying  the 
former  is  based  on  long  experience  and  opinion,  the 
latter  on  a  carefully  arranged  test  given  under  actual 
schoolroom  conditions.  The  one  is  indefinite,  inexact, 
and  states  what  ought  to  be;  the  other  is  definite  and 
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scientific.  In  this  test  all  factors  were  controlled  as 
far  as  possible,  and  the  test  was  given  in  such  a  way 
that  the  same  or  a  similar  test  may  be  given  at  any 
time  and  anywhere  for  the  purposes  of  comparison  or 
correction  of  results. 

Although  the  question  as  to  the  actual  value  of  copy- 
ing has  not  been  answered,  the  results  achieved  in  this 
test  place  at  least  one  of  the  requirements  in  English 
on  a  fact  basis  so  that  now  a  teacher  knows  what  should 
be  expected  from  graduates  of  the  elementary  school  in 
accurate  copying. 

The  results  also  show  a  difference  in  ability  between 
boys  and  girls,  although  little  or  no  difference  between 
children  of  different  ages.  The  point  which  it  is  desir- 
able to  emphasize,  however,  is  the  fact  that  under 
schoolroom  conditions  there  is  a  very  wide  variation  in 
ability  of  children  to  copy  accurately,  and  only  a  very 
small  percentage  of  the  children  tested  reached  the 
ideal  of  accuracy  set  up  in  the  theoretically  established 
standard. 
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ARITHMETIC 

DETERMINING  THE  ACHIEVEMENT  OF  PUPILS  IN  THE 
ADDITION  OF  FRACTIONS 


Bulletin  No.  VII.  of  the  Department  of 
Educational  Investigation  and  Measurement 


MARCH,  1916 


BOSTON 
PRINTING  DEPARTMENT 
I  9  I  6 


In  School  Committee,  Boston,  February  7,  1916. 
Ordered,  That  four  thousand  (4,000)  copies  of  a  bul- 
letin relative  to  a  test  in  the  addition  of  fractions,  to  be 
prepared  by  the  Department  of  Educational  Investiga- 
tion and  Measurement,  be  printed  as  a  school  document. 
Attest : 

THORNTON  D.  APOLLONIO, 

Secretary. 


INTRODUCTION. 


During  the  past  few  years  educational  measurement 
has  been  applied  to  arithmetic  more  than  to  any  other 
subject,  largely  because  of  the  ease  with  which  papers 
can  be  scored.  This  application  of  educational  meas- 
urement has  been  largely  limited  to  work  with  integers. 
In  Boston,  the  Courtis  Standard  Tests,  Series  A  or  B, 
have  been  given  since  1912.  Until  December,  1915, 
no  other  phases  of  arithmetic  work  were  subjected  to 
scientific  measurement. 

Inasmuch  as  a  system  for  giving  the  Courtis  tests 
has  been  worked  out,  and  also  because  definite  improve- 
ment in  the  use  of  whole  numbers  is  being  secured,  the 
time  seemed  appropriate  for  extending  educational 
measurement  to  other  phases  of  arithmetic. 

As  a  result,  a  group  of  teachers  and  masters  was 
selected  in  December,  1914,  to  constitute  a  Committee 
on  Standards  in  Arithmetic,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  study  of  the  problems  involved  in  the  addition,  sub- 
traction, multiplication  and  division  of  fractions.  The 
committee  consists  of  the  following  named  members : 

Clarence   H.   Jones,   Sub-master,  Martin  District, 
Chairman. 

Gertrude  E.  Bigelow,  Master,  Hancock  District. 
Alton  C.  Churbuck,  Sub-master,  Quincy  District. 
John  J.  Cummings,  Sub-master,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
District. 

Arthur  L.  Gould,  Master,  Dearborn  District. 
Ellen  M.  Greany,  Assistant,  Hugh  O'Brien  District. 
Annie  R.  Mohan,  Master's  Assistant,  Emerson  District. 
William  L.  Vosburgh,  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Mathematics,  Normal  School. 

The  results  of  the  work  of  the  committee,  together 
with  the  results  of  an  attempt  of  the  department  to 
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ascertain  what  the  ability  of  Boston  pupils  to  add  frac- 
tions is,  are  reported  in  this  bulletin.  Mr.  Arthur  W. 
Kallom  kept  in  close  touch  with  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee, prepared  the  tests  to  be  given  by  the  department, 
helped  to  train  the  examiners  to  give  them,  supervised 
the  tabulation  of  the  results,  and  prepared  the  manu- 
script for  publication. 

FRANK  W.  BALLOU, 

Director, 
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DETERMINING  THE  ACHIEVEMENT  OF  PUPILS  IN 
THE  ADDITION  OF  FRACTIONS. 


I.    The  Work  of  the  Committee  on  Standards. 

As  soon  as  the  "Committee  on  Standards  in  Arith- 
metic "  began  work,  it  found  that  the  problem  of  fractions 
was  a  complicated  one.  The  committee  devoted  several 
months  to  the  study  of  the  problem,  most  of  the  time 
being  consumed  in  the  study  of  addition  of  fractions. 
In  its  study  the  committee  distinguished  fourteen  dis- 
tinct types.  The  classification  is  based  on  two  factors, 
the  common  denominator  and  the  form  of  the  answer. 

Analysis  of  Types  of  Fractions. 
All  fractions  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  similar 
and  dissimilar.  Similar  fractions  are  defined  as  fractions 
having  the  same  denominator.  Dissimilar  fractions 
are  those  which  have  different  denominators.  Each 
one  of  these  classes  may  be  further  subdivided  according 
to  whether  the  result  obtained  from  adding  is  non- 
reducible or  reducible.  If  the  result  is  non-reducible, 
the  answer  is  in  an  acceptable  form  after  the  numerators 
of  the  similar  fractions  have  been  added.  If  the  result 
is  reducible,  it  may  be  changed  to  a  mixed  number,  to 
lowest  terms,  or  to  both,  before  the  answer  can  be  said 
to  be  in  an  acceptable  form.  A  discussion  of  the  four- 
teen types  is  here  given  with  the  hope  that  it  may  be  of 
value  to  teachers  in  instructing  children  how  to  add 
fractions. 

A.    Similar  Fractions. 
Four  types  are  all  that  are  possible  when  fractions  are 
similar. 

Type  1. —  After  adding,  the  result  is  non-reducible. 
For  example:   |  +  ^  =  | • 
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Type  2. —  After  adding,  the  result  is  reducible  either  to  an 
integer  or  to  a  mixed  number. 

TP  1       4  JL  4      8      1  1 

For  example:  -  ■+.  -  =  -  =  1 

Type  3. —  After  adding,  the  result  is  reducible  to  the  lowest 
terms. 

-pp  ,5^162 
For  example:  -  4- -  =  ^  =  ~ 

Type  4. —  After  adding,  the  result  is  reducible  both  to  the 
lowest  terms  and  to  a  mixed  number. 

,      5  ,  5     10     5     , 2 
For  example:  -  +  -  =  -  =  --  1-. 


B.    Dissimilar  Fractions. 

Under  the  heading  of  dissimilar  fractions  there  are 
three  divisions  depending  on  the  common  denominator. 

(a.)  When  the  least  common  denominator  is  the 
denominator  of  one  of  the  fractions. 

(b.)  When  the  least  common  denominator  is  the 
product  of  the  denominators. 

(c.)  When  the  least  common  denominator  is  found 
by  factoring. 

These  will  be  considered  in  order. 

(a.)  When  the  least  common  denominator  is  the 
denominator  of  one  of  the  fractions,  there  are  four 
types,  one  non-reducible  and  three  reducible,  similar  to 
the  preceding  four  types. 

Type  5. —  The  denominator  of  one  of  the  fractions  is  the 
least  common  denominator.  After  adding,  the  result  is  non- 
reducible. 

13  7 
For  example:   g  +  §  =  8 

Type  6. —  The  denominator  of  one  of  the  fractions  is  the 
least  common  denominator.  After  adding,  the  result  is  reduci- 
ble to  a  mixed  number. 

For  example:  — 
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Type  7. —  The  denominator  of  one  of  the  fractions  is  the 
least  common  denominator.  After  adding,  the  result  is  reduci- 
ble to  lowest  terms. 


Type  8. —  The  denominator  of  one  of  the  fractions  is  the 
least  common  denominator.  After  adding,  the  result  is  reduci- 
ble to  lowest  terms  and  to  a  mixed  number. 


(b.)  When  the  least  common  denominator  is  the 
product  of  the  denominators,  there  are  only  two  types, 
one  non-reducible  and  the  other  reducible  to  a  mixed 
number.  After  reducing  fractions  of  these  two  types  to 
similar  fractions  and  adding  the  numerators,  the  result 
is  always  a  fraction  in  which  the  numerator  and  denom- 
inator are  prime  to  each  other.  This  makes  it  impossible 
to  obtain  a  result  which  can  be  reduced  to  lowest  terms. 

Type  9. —  The  denominators  are  prime  to  each  other,  hence 
the  common  denominator  must  be  the  product  of  the  denomina- 
tors.   After  adding,  the  result  is  non-reducible. 

For  example:  -  +  -  =  — • 

Type  10. —  The  denominators  are  prime  to  each  other,  hence 
the  common  denominator  must  be  the  product  of  the  denomina- 
tors.   After  adding,  the  result  is  reducible  to  a  mixed  number. 


(c.)  When  the  least  common  denominator  is  found 
by  factoring,  there  are  four  types,  one  non-reducible  and 
three  reducible. 

Type  11. —  The  least  common  denominator  is  found  by 
factoring.    After  adding,  the  result  is  non-reducible. 

12  7 

For  example:  -  +  ~  =  — • 


For  example 


'   2     10     10  5' 


For  example 


For  example 


7  1  =  37  =  ± 
'9     4     36  36* 
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Type  12. —  The  least  common  denominator  is  found  by 
factoring.  After  adding,  the  result  is  reducible  to  a  mixed 
number. 


Type  13. —  The  least  common  denominator  is  found  by 
factoring.    After  adding,  the  result  is  reducible  to  lowest  terms. 


Type  14. —  The  least  common  denominator  is  found  by 
factoring.  After  adding,  the  result  is  reducible  to  lowest  terms 
and  to  a  mixed  number. 


Summary. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  fourteen  types  as 
they  were  classified  by  the  committee: 

A. —  Similar  Fractions. 
Non-reducible. 

Type  1. —  Answer  in  final  form. 

m    '    i     2  j.  1  3- 
Example :  -  +  -  =  - 
o     o  o 

Reducible. 

Type  2. —  To  integers  or  mixed  numbers. 

.     4,4  8^,1. 
Example:  -  +  -  =  -=  1^ 

Type  3. —  To  lowest  terms. 


For  example 


1  5=  13  1. 
4     6     12  12 


For  example 


1   6     15     30  10 


For  example 


Example 


5  ,1  =  6  _  2 
:  9     9     9  3 


Type  4. —  To  lowest  terms  and  mixed  numbers. 


Example:  -  +  -  =  -  =  -=1- 
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Dissimilar  Fractions. 

(a)  Least  common  denominator  the  denominator  of 

one  of  the  fractions. 
Non-reducible. 

Type  5. —  Answer  in  final  form. 

13  7 
Example:  2  +  8  =  8 

Reducible. 
Type  6. —  To  mixed  numbers. 

„       ,     2,7^11.  tl 
Example:  -  +  -  =  -  = 

Type  7. —  To  lowest  terms. 

,1,3  84 
Example:  -  +  -  =  -  =  - 

Type  8. —  To  lowest  terms  and  mixed  numbers. 

tt  ,  3,5  14  7  t  1 
Example:  j  +  -  =  ^  =  j  =  1  j 

(b)  Least  common  denominator  the  product  of  the 

denominators. 
Non-reducible. 

Type  9. —  Answer  in  final  form. 

-pp  .  2J  31 
Example:  -  +  -  =  - 

Reducible. 

Type  10. —  To  mixed  numbers. 

^  .  2,3  17  ,  5 . 
Example:  3  +  4=^=!^ 

(c)  Least  common  denominator  found  by  factoring. 

Non-reducible. 

Type  11. —  Answer  in  final  form. 

Example:  §  +  |  =  £ 

Reducible. 

Type  12. —  To  mixed  numbers. 

Example:  -  +  ---  =  1^- 
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Type  13. —  To  lowest  terms. 
Example:  \  +  ±  =  |  =  ^ 

Type  14. —  To  lowest  terms  and  mixed  num- 
bers. 

^        .      5  ,   9     80     8     ,  1 
Example:  ^  +  77=7^  =  ;-  =  1 
*      10     14    70     7  7 

Experimental  Work  of  the  Committee. 
The  committee  prepared  a  comprehensive  list  of 
examples  under  each  type  and  each  member  was  asked 
to  furnish  this  list  to  a  fifth  grade  teacher  and  to  secure 
her  cooperation  in  this  work. 

Addition  of  Fractions.    Form  1. 
Score   Time   Name  


(3) 

3 

16. 

(4) 

5 
6 

(5) 

2 
3 

(6) 

3 
4 

7 

5 

4 

7 

11 

_6 

_8 

(7) 

1 

2 

(8) 

6 
7 

(9) 

2 
9 

(10) 

1 

4 

3 

9 

7 

8 

JLO 

JL4 

10 

(ID 

00  loo 

(12) 

7 
9 

(13) 

1 

6 

(14) 

5 
6 

7 

8 

7 

3 

12 

15 

10 

14 

In  order  that  each  teacher  might  have  a  means  of 
determining  in  which  type  her  children  were  weakest, 
a  form  of  twelve  examples  was  prepared  like  that  illus- 
trated above.  One  example  was  selected  from  each 
of  Types  3  to  14,  inclusive.  That  is,  the  first  example 
in  the  illustration  belongs  to  Type  3,  the  second  to 
Type  4,  and  so  on,,  as  shown  by  the  numbers.  Types  1 
and  2  were  omitted  because  of  their  relative  simplicity. 
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These  examples  were  printed  on  a  sheet  8  inches  by  5  J 
inches.  Space  was  left  at  the  right  and  below  each 
example  in  which  the  child  could  do  any  work  which 
he  wished  to  do.  Ten  different  forms  were  printed  and 
enough  of  them  were  furnished  each  teacher  to  supply 
her  class.  These  forms  were  used  by  the  teachers  as 
practice  material. 

Form  1  was  given  to  the  class  by  the  teacher  and  the 
results  obtained  showed  the  strength  and  weakness  of 
each  pupil.  If  the  children  failed  on  the  example  repre- 
senting Type  5,  the  teacher  had  a  number  of  examples 
in  the  list  prepared  by  the  committee  which  would  give 
them  material  for  practice  on  this  particular  type. 
Other  children  who  failed  on  Type  10  likewise  had  a 
large  number  of  examples  for  their  particular  need. 
After  a  few  days  of  practice  in  helping  children  where  they 
needed  most  help,  Form  2  was  given  and  the  progress 
of  individuals  could  be  noted.  The  children  were  allowed 
all  the  time  they  needed  to  complete  the  examples. 
A  record  of  the  time  was  kept  by  the  teacher.  After 
completing  the  form,  the  examples  were  corrected,  and 
the  score  in  examples  right  and  the  time  required  was 
recorded  in  the  proper  space.  A  record  of  each  individ- 
ual was  kept  during  the  entire  experiment,  showing  the 
accuracy  with  which  he  performed  the  work  and  the 
time  required  to  do  it. 

In  June  the  results  were  sent  to  the  office  of  the 
department  for  analysis.  In  general  the  accuracy 
increased  and  the  time  necessary  to  do  the  examples 
shortened  as  the  children  worked  each  successive  form. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  data  gathered  from  this  material 
showed : 

(a.)  That  testing  of  this  kind  would  be  likely  to 
produce  results  which  would  show  the  ability  of  children 
to  add  fractions. 

(6.)  That  children  might  be  able  to  do  non-reducible 
types  but  would  have  trouble  in  doing  types  where 
reduction  was  necessary. 

(c.)    That  the  time  required  to  do  the  twelve  examples 
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on  each  form  varied  greatly.  The  shortest  time  recorded 
by  any  individual  was  two  minutes,  the  longest  forty-one 
minutes. 

II.    THE  WORK  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT. 
Planning  the  Testing. 
a.    Selection  of  Schools. 
In  selecting  the  schools  in  which  the  tests  in  fractions 
should  be  given,  it  was  necessary  to  take  into  considera- 
tion two  conditions: 

(a.)  That  at  least  1,000  children  should  be  tested  in 
each  grade. 

(&.)  That  these  1,000  children  should  represent  the 
different  districts  of  the  city. 

In  order  to  satisfy  these  two  conditions  at  least  one 
district  was  selected  from  each  of  the  ten  groups  *  into 
which  the  city  has  been  divided  for  testing  purposes. 
The  tests  were  given  in  twelve  districts,  and  the  following 
tables  show  the  number  of  buildings,  class  rooms  and 
grade  classes  tested,  also  the  number  of  children  in  each 
grade. 

Test  in  Addition  of  Fractions,  December,  1915. 

TABLE  1. 

Number  of  districts  tested  .12 

Number  of  buildings  tested  12 

Number  of  class  rooms  tested  88 

Number  of  grade  classes  91 


TABLE  2. 


Grade. 


Number  of  Grade 
Classes. 


Number  of 
Pupils. 


VI 


31 


1,265 


VII 


32 


1,243 


VIII 


28 


1,130 


91 


3,638 


*  See  School  Document  No.  10,  1915,  Boston  Public  Schools. 
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b.    Construction  of  Tests. 

In  constructing  the  tests  the  department  used  all  of  the 
material  furnished  them  by  the  Committee  on  Standards 
in  Arithmetic.  By  referring  to  the  explanation  of  the 
types  on  page  5,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  certain 
types  which  are  similar.  As  pointed  out  in  discussing 
the  results  of  the  experimental  work  carried  on  under  the 
direction  of  the  committee,  certain  errors  were  made  in 
one  type  but  not  in  others  similar  to  it.  For  example, 
a  child  might  fail  in  doing  Type  7  where  the  common 
denominator  was  one  of  the  denominators  and  after 
adding  it  was  necessary  to  reduce  the  answer  to  the 
lowest  terms,  but  have  no  trouble  in  doing  Type  5 
where  it  was  necessary  to  find  a  common  denominator 
in  the  same  way  but  the  answer  was  non-reducible. 

This  same  child  might  have  had  difficulty  in  doing 
Type  3  because,  although  it  was  not  necessary  to  find 
a  common  denominator  because  the  fractions  were 
similar,  it  was  necessary  to  reduce  the  answer  to  the 
lowest  terms.  Thus  it  was  shown  that  a  child  who  could 
do  examples  similar  to  Type  7  would  probably  be  able 
to  do  examples  similar  to  Types  3  and  5.  The  contrary, 
however,  was  not  true  for  it  was  shown  that  some 
children  who  had  no  trouble  with  Type  5  would  have 
trouble  with  Types  3  and  7.  On  the  other  hand,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  least  common  denominator  was 
found  in  a  different  way  in  Type  7  than  it  was  in  Type  3, 
a  child  might  be  able  to  do  Type  3  and  not  Type  7. 
It  was  thus  decided  that  examples  similar  to  Type  7 
should  compose  one  of  the  tests.  In  this  way,  examples 
from  a  list  representing  Types  8,  10,  13  and  14,  together 
with  those  from  Type  7,  were  decided  upon  as  five 
of  the  tests.  It  was  later  decided  to  include  examples 
similar  to  Type  3,  as  a  means  of  determining  the  zero 
ability  of  children  to  do  addition  of  fractions.  That  is, 
it  was  assumed  that  any  child  who  could  not  do  Type  3 
would  not  be  able  to  add  fractions  at  all  and  a  child  who 
was  just  able  to  do  Type  3  and  no  more  would  be  able 
to  handle  only  the  simplest  form  of  addition  of  fractions. 
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For  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  number  of  examples 
in  Test  5,  examples  were  selected  from  Type  11  and 
included  with  those  from  Type  13.  The  least  common 
denominator  of  these  examples  was  found  in  the  same 
way,  but  the  result  in  one  case  was  non-reducible. 
Likewise,  since  there  were  only  a  few  examples  available 
similar  to  Type  14,  it  was  necessary  to  select  examples 
from  Type  12.  The  least  common  denominator  of  each 
of  these  types  was  found  in  the  same  way,  but  in  Type 
12  it  was  only  necessary  to  reduce  the  result  to  a  mixed 
number. 

The  following,  therefore,  shows  the  type  of  example 
used  in  each  test: 

Test  1  consisted  of  examples  similar  to  Type  3. 
Test  2  consisted  of  examples  similar  to  Type  7. 
Test  3  consisted  of  examples  similar  to  Type  8. 
Test  4  consisted  of  examples  similar  to  Type  10. 
Test  5  consisted  of  examples  similar  to  Types  11  and  13. 
Test  6  consisted  of  examples  similar  to  Types  12  and  14. 

A  folder  containing  the  six  tests  was  printed  on  sheets 
8  by  10|  inches  with  the  following  directions  printed 
on  the  outside  page: 

This  folder  contains  six  tests  in  addition  of  fractions.  You 
will  be  given  two  minutes  in  each  test  to  add  as  many  of  the 
fraction  examples  as  you  can.  Use  no  other  paper.  You  are 
not  expected  to  do  them  all.  You  will  be  marked  for  both 
speed  and  accuracy,  but  it  is  more  important  to  have  your 
answers  right  than  to  try  a  great  many  examples. 

Each  test  consisted  of  twenty-four  examples.  This 
large  number  of  examples  was  given  not  with  the  idea 
that  a  child  of  any  grade  should  be  able  to  complete 
the  entire  test  in  the  time  allowed,  but  that  there 
should  be  enough  examples  to  keep  most  of  the  children 
busy  during  the  time  allotment. 

The  following  table  shows  four  examples  selected 
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3 
14 

*  I 

«  fo 

1 

7 

7 

14 

16 

10 

from  each  test.  Space  was  left  at  the  right  and  below 
each  example  for  the  child  to  do  any  figuring  which  he 
deemed  necessary. 


TABLE  3. 

Showing   Examples   Used  in   Tests   in  Addition  of  Fractions, 

December,  1915. 

Addition  of  Fractions. —  Test  1. —  Time,  2  Minutes. 

(1)    \  (2) 
1 

_4 

Addition  of  Fractions. —  Test  2. —  Time,  2  Minutes. 
(1)    |        (2)    f         (3)    |         (4)  | 

I  _3_  X  JL 

JL         11         H  11 

Addition  of  Fractions. —  Test  8. —  Time,  2  Minutes. 
(1)    1        (2)    |        (3)     I        (4)  | 

II  1  11  2 
_2  U  _3 

Addition  of  Fractions. —  7^  4- —  Time,  2  Minutes. 

fa    (1)     |       (2)    ^        (3)     |        (4)  I 

_9  I  5  5 

i2  _i  -I  -2 

c.  T'ime  Allowance. 
When  the  department  was  preparing  the  tests,  the 
question  of  how  long  a  time  should  be  allowed  for  each 
test  became  a  vital  one.  As  shown  by  the  experiment 
of  the  committee,  the  time  used  in  doing  twelve  examples 
varies  greatly.  The  department  only  desired  to  allow 
enough  time  to  show  the  ability  of  the  pupils  to  add 
fractions.    As  a  means  of  determining  this  point,  six 
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sheets  were  prepared  similar  to  those  used  in  the  test 
given  later  in  the  elementary  schools.  The  examples 
on  these  sheets  were  given  to  a  class  of  forty  students  in 
the  Normal  School,  using  a  time  allowance  of  two 
minutes  for  each  test.  This  time  allowance  was  based 
in  part  on  the  records  of  pupils  in  using  the  practice 
material.  It  was  found  that  enough  examples  were 
completed  to  give  a  measure  of  the  ability  of  the  indi- 
vidual pupil,  and  hence  this  time  was  allowed  for  each 
test. 

d.    Giving  the  Tests  and  Correcting  the  Results. 

Following  the  plan  of  giving  the  Courtis  tests,  a 
group  of  nineteen  seniors  from  the  Normal  School  were 
trained  to  give  the  tests  in  a  uniform  manner.  The 
tests  were  given  to  1,265  children  in  Grade  VI.,  1,243 
children  in  Grade  VII.,  and  1,130  children  in  Grade 
VIII.,  on  December  9,  1915.  In  addition  to  the  instruc- 
tions printed  on  the  outside  page  of  the  folder,  the 
examiners  were  instructed  that  if  they  were  asked  by 
children  or  teachers  in  regard  to  reduction  to  lowest 
terms  or  mixed  numbers,  to  say  that  they  were  to  do 
as  they  were  in  the  habit  of  doing. 

After  giving  the  tests  the  examiners  collected  the 
folders  and  brought  them  to  the  office  of  the  depart- 
ment. All  correcting  and  tabulating  of  the  results 
was  done  under  the  direction  of  the  department.  This 
method  of  handling  the  results  insures,  among  other 
things,  a  uniformity  of  correction  as  well  as  a  uniformity 
of  giving  the  test.  Any  question  respecting  the  correc- 
tion of  the  work  which  the  examiner  might  wish  to  ask 
was  answered  by  the  person  in  charge.  If  this  question 
arose  again  on  another  paper,  it  was  answered  in  the 
same  way  as  the  previous  question.  Thus  it  was  pos- 
sible to  correct  the  papers  in  a  much  more  uniform 
manner  than  under  any  other  conditions.  In  this  cor- 
rection the  main  questions  to  be  decided  were  whether 
the  pupil  had  followed  instructions  or  not.  The  follow- 
ing general  rules  were  given  the  examiners  to  govern 
them  in  the  correction  of  the  papers. 
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(a.)  All  results  which  were  not  reduced  to  lowest 
terms  or  to  mixed  numbers  were  called  wrong. 

(b.)  The  papers  on  which  children  multiplied  or 
subtracted  the  fractions  were  counted  as  I.  N.  F.  papers 
(Instructions  Not  Followed). 

(c.)  All  other  papers,  regardless  of  how  the  child  did 
the  example,  were  scored  as  right  or  wrong. 

(d.)  The  form  of  doing  the  work  did  not  count 
against  the  child  if  his  answer  was  correct. 


Analysis  of  Results. 
a.  Achievement. 
Table  4  shows  the  results  for  the  entire  number  of 
children  tested.  In  the  first  column  is  shown  the  grade, 
followed  by  a  column  showing  the  number  of  pupils 
tested  in  each  grade.  Under  each  test  are  given  the 
speed  medians  and  the  accuracy  medians  for  each  test 
and  grade.  The  table  is  to  be  interpreted  as  follows: 
In  Grade  VI.,  1,265  pupils  were  tested.  These  pupils 
attained  a  speed  median  of  10.7  examples  with  an  accu- 
racy median  of  79.6  per  cent  in  Test  1.  In  Test  2  the 
speed  median  is  less,  falling  to  7.7  examples  and  the 
accuracy  median  falling  to  65.6  per  cent.  Thus,  read- 
ing across  the  page  on  the  first  line  will  be  found  the 
two  medians  for  Grade  VI.  The  table  shows  the  same 
facts  for  Grades  VII.  and  VIII.,  respectively. 

TABLE  4. 
Summary  Sheet  —  City  Medians. 

Addition  of  Fractions,  December,  1915. 


Grade. 


Ph 


Test  1. 


52^ 
ft 

w. 


Test  2. 


ft 

02 


IS 


Test  3. 


ft 

02 


Test  4. 


Test  5. 


a 

x 


05  x) 


Test  6. 


gT3 

is 


VI.. 
VII. 
VIII 


1,265 
1,243 
1,130 


10.7 
16.5 
20.7 


79.6 
86.6 
88.2 


7.7 
10.1 
11.6 


65.6 
72.9 
74.4 


5.5 
7.3 
8.4 


41.9 
46.1 
47.4 


4.0 
5.3 
6.0 


69.5 
69.2 
67.8 


4.6 
6.3 
6.9 


51.0 
54. 

52.4 


4.4 
5.7 


48.6 
48.1 
46.5 
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How  far  these  figures  may  be  relied  upon  as  setting  a 
standard  to  be  attained  in  addition  of  fractions  is 
doubtful.  Many  children  paid  no  attention  to  reduc- 
tion to  mixed  numbers  or  reduction  to  lowest  terms; 
thus  they  did  an  abnormally  large  number  of  examples 
with  a  large  number  incorrect.  This  makes  the  speed 
'  median  high  and  the  accuracy  median  low.  The  only 
thing  needed  to  make  correct  many  of  these  incorrect 
results  was  the  reduction  to  lowest  terms.  If  this  had 
been  done  as  the  child  proceeded  with  his  work,  he 
would  necessarily  have  done  fewer  examples  with 
greater  accuracy. 

In  the  first  test  there  were  many  cases  of  children  who 
wrote  answers  to  the  entire  twenty-four  examples  and 
reduced  the  results  to  lowest  terms  until  the  time  expired. 
The  result  was  a  child  might  have  had  twenty-four 
examples  attempted  with  five  examples  right.  If 
instead  of  doing  his  work  in  this  way  he  had  reduced 
each  example  to  lowest  terms  as  he  proceeded,  his 
number  attempted  would  have  been  less  and  his  accuracy 
greater.  This  happened  in  so  many  cases  in  all  of  the 
tests  that  the  standard  medians  in  speed  should  probably 
be  lower  than  those  represented  in  the  table  and  the 
standard  accuracy  higher.  However,  whether  the 
results  shown  in  Table  4  are  higher  or  lower  than  a  stand- 
ard ought  to  be,  they  show  what  the  department  aimed 
to  find  out,  namely,  what  the  facts  are  concerning  the 
ability  of  elementary  school  children  to  add  fractions. 

b.  Kinds  of  Errors. 
In  constructing  the  tests  it  was  intended  to  arrange 
them  in  the  order  of  difficulty.  If  we  judge  whether 
this  has  been  done  or  not  upon  the  median  speed  with 
which  a  given  grade  performed  the  examples  of  a  given 
test,  Table  4  shows  that  apparently  Test  4  is  more 
difficult  than  either  Test  5  or  6  because  the  number  of 
examples  done  in  the  time  allowed  is  slightly  less  in  all 
three  grades  than  was  accomplished  in  the  two  following 
tests.    The  accuracy  with  which  Test  4  was  done,  how- 
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ever,  is  slightly  greater  than  in  either  of  the  two  following 
tests.  This  result  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that 
the  examples  represented  by  Type  4  are  much  more 
numerous  than  in  either  of  the  other  types  represented 
in  the  test.  Therefore,  chance  would  make  it  probable 
that  the  child  would  deal  with  this  type  of  examples 
much  oftener  than  with  any  of  the  remaining  types. 
This  would  tend  toward  greater  accuracy.  The  common 
denominator  in  this  particular  type  may  be  larger  and 
therefore  might  have  a  tendency  to  cause  slower  motor 
reactions,  thus  causing  a  slight  reduction  in  the  number 
of  examples  attempted.  However,  in  view  of  the 
results  indicated,  it  would  seem  that  Tests  1  and  2  were 
easier  than  any  of  the  others  and  that  Tests  3,  4,  5,  6 
are  relatively  of  nearly  the  same  difficulty.  This  is  also 
borne  out  by  the  number  of  failures  in  these  four  tests. 

In  studying  the  results  of  Test  3  it  will  be  noticed 
that  although  the  speed  median  is  only  slightly  smaller 
than  in  Test  2  and  larger  than  in  Test  4  or  5,  the  accuracy 
median  is  very  low.  This  fact  was  so  noticeable  that  it 
led  to  a  detailed  study  of  this  test  in  order  to  discover 
the  reason  for  this  low  percentage  of  accuracy.  In  order 
to  obtain  a  correct  answer  in  the  examples  in  this  test  it 
was  necessary  for  the  children,  after  reducing  to  a 
common  denominator  and  adding  the  numerators,  to 
reduce  the  result  thus  obtained  to  both  lowest  terms 
and  a  mixed  number.  Under  these  conditions,  the  low 
accuracy  was  found  to  be  due  to  three  causes: 

(a.)  19.1  per  cent  paid  no  attention  to  reducing  to 
mixed  numbers. 

(&.)  17.6  per  cent  paid  no  attention  to  the  reduction 
to  lowest  terms. 

Nearly  half  of  these  paid  no  attention  to  either 
reduction. 

(c.)  Although  they  reduced  to  lowest  terms  and  to  a 
mixed  number,  4.5  per  cent  expressed  the  answer  in  such 
a  way  that  it  did  not  tell  the  truth.  For  example,  in 
adding  f  and  H  they  obtained  ft  =  1 A  ==  i  instead  of 
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In  some  cases  where  this  was  done,  not  only  in  Test  3 
but  in  Test  6,  it  was  questionable  whether  the  children 
really  understood  that  the  answer  was  If.  Many  of 
them  did  the  example  in  the  space  at  the  right  provided 
for  that  purpose  and  finally  wrote  their  answer  under 
the  line  beneath  the  example  and  wrote  only  the  fraction, 
leaving  out  the  whole  number  entirely.  This  would  be 
of  vital  importance  if  mixed  numbers  were  being  added. 
Further,  it  seems  that  if  we  can  tell  the  truth  in  our 
arithmetic  work  we  should  by  all  means  do  so.  Probably 
no  sign  is  more  abused  and  misused  than  the  sign  of 
equality  and  if  we  could  reinforce  the  meaning  of  the 
word  " equals' '  in  this  particular  case,  we  should  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  make  the  expression 
which  is  written  tell  the  truth. 


TABLE  5. 

Per  Cent  of  Pupils  Obtaining  Zero  Examples  Right  in  Fraction  Test. 


VIII. 

VII. 

VI. 

Number  of  pupils  

1,130 
20.6 
35.0 
44.3 
43.3 
30.4 
42.9 

1,243 
22.0 
24.4 
46.2 
28.6 
28.2 
33.8 

1,265 
27.0 
34.2 
46.6 
31.7 
34.5 
39.8 

Test  1  

Test  2  

Test  3  

Test  4  

Test  5  

Test  6  

One  method  of  determining  the  standing  of  a  class  is 
to  show  the  percentage  of  children  who  obtain  a  score  of 
zero  in  the  examples  right.  Table  5  shows  the  per  cent 
of  pupils  in  each  grade  who  had  no  examples  right  in 
each  separate  test.  That  is,  20.6  per  cent  of  the  children 
in  Grade  VIII.  had  no  examples  right  in  the  simplest 
test,  Test  1;  22  per  cent  of  the  seventh  grade  and  27 
per  cent  of  the  sixth  grade  did  no  better  in  the  same 
test.  The  large  per  cent  of  the  pupils  obtaining  a  zero 
score  in  the  third  test  is  due,  as  pointed  out  in  the 
foregoing,  to  the  fact  that  they  did  not  reduce  either  to 
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lowest  terms  or  to  mixed  numbers.  The  failure  to 
perform  the  necessary  reductions  is  the  cause  of  the 
high  percentage  of  zero  scores  in  all  grades  and  in  all 
tests.  The  relatively  low  per  cent  in  Test  5  is  probably 
due  to  the  construction  of  the  test.  As  previously 
indicated,  the  test  consists  of  examples  from  Types  11 
and  13.  The  inclusion  of  Type  11  was  found  to  be  a 
help  to  the  children  because  many  who  were  unable  to 
obtain  a  correct  answer  to  the  first  example  which  was 
taken  from  Type  13,  because  they  did  not  reduce  to  the 
lowest  terms,  were  able  to  obtain  a  correct  answer  to 
the  second  example  which  was  taken  from  Type  1 1  and 
therefore  did  not  have  to  be  reduced. 

The  large  per  cent  of  zero  scores  in  Test  6  may  be  due 
partially  to  the  method  of  finding  the  least  common 
denominator.  The  question  of  factoring  has  not  been 
emphasized  very  largely  in  the  last  few  years,  and  may 
raise  a  question  as  to  whether  such  examples  should 
have  been  included  in  the  tests.  In  making  up  the  test, 
however,  fractions  with  large  denominators  were  care- 
fully avoided.  In  fact,  in  no  case  was  the  denominator 
of  either  fraction  larger  than  12  and  the  least  common 
denominator  in  no  case  exceeded  60.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  the  department  that  such  fractions  are  large  enough 
for  ordinary  purposes,  but  that  in  no  case  should  the 
denominator  of  the  fractions  to  be  added  exceed  16 
and  that  the  least  common  denominator  should  be  less 
than  100.  This  should  make  it  possible  for  most  children 
to  determine  the  least  common  denominator  by  inspec- 
tion and  make  it  unnecessary  to  teach  the  forms  of 
finding  the  least  common  denominator  by  factoring  as 
taught  in  the  various  arithmetics. 

c.  Proportion  of  Failures. 
There  are  two  classes  of  children  who  obtain  a  score  of 
zero  in  their  work.  To  the  first  class  belong  the  children 
who  get  zero  because  of  inaccurate  work.  Their  method 
of  doing  the  example  is  correct.  The  second  class  include 
those  children  who  get  zero  because  they  do  not  know 
the  method  to  be  followed. 
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In  undertaking  to  find  how  many  made  a  failure  in 
adding  fractions,  only  the  second  class  were  taken  into 
consideration.  That  is,  it  was  counted  a  failure  on  the 
part  of  the  child  only  when  he  showed  by  his  work  that 
he  had  no  conception  as  to  the  meaning  of  addition  of 
fractions.  The  number  of  examples  which  he  performed 
was  generally  small  and  the  work  accompanying  those 
examples  showed  that  he  had  little  or  no  idea  of  reduction 
to  a  common  denominator.  In  many  cases  he  undertook 
to  add  the  fractions  without  finding  a  common  denomina- 
tor at  all.    These  failures  fell  under  three  heads. 

(a.)  Adding  of  numerators  without  considering  a 
common  denominator.  In  order  to  make  the  answer  a 
fraction,  the  sums  may  have  been  placed  over  the  sum 
of  the  denominators,  the  product  of  the  denominators, 
or  over  either  one  of  the  denominators. 

(b.)  Adding  all  the  figures  as  integers  and  either 
placing  the  sum  over  some  denominator  or  allowing  it 
to  stand  as  an  integer. 

(c.)  Apparently  impossible  ways  of  obtaining  an 
answer. 

Table  6  shows  there  were  70  children  or  6.2  per  cent 
in  Grade  VIII.,  144  children  or  11.6  per  cent  in  Grade 
VII.  and  108  children  or  8.5  per  cent  in  Grade  VI.,  who 
made  such  failures  in  Test  1.  In  Test  2,  182  or  16.1  per 
cent  in  Grade  VIII.,  218  or  17.5  per  cent  in  Grade  VII., 
and  211  or  16.7  per  cent  in  Grade  VI.  failed,  and  so  on. 


TABLE  6. 

Number  of  Pupils  and  Per  Cent  Making  Absolute  Failures  in 
Each  Test  in  Addition  of  Fractions. 


VIII. 

VII. 

VI. 

Pupils. 

Per  Cent. 

Pupils. 

Per  Cent. 

Pupils. 

Per  Cent. 

Test  1  

70 

6.2 

144 

11.6 

108 

8.5 

Test  2  

182 

16.1 

218 

17.5 

211 

16.7 

Test  3  

171 

15.1 

249 

20.0 

237 

18.7 

Test  4 .  .  .  !  

196 

17.4 

261 

20.9 

279 

22.1 

Test  5  

193 

17.1 

256 

20.6 

253 

20.0 

Test  6  

193 

17.1 

256 

20.6 

240 

18.9 
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Notice  that  about  17  per  cent  in  Grade  VIII.,  20  per 
cent  in  Grade  VII.  and  20  per  cent  in  Grade  VI.  failed 
to  do  Tests  3,  4,  5  and  6.  This  bears  out  what  has 
been  already  stated,  namely,  that  these  four  tests  are 
apparently  of  nearly  the  same  difficulty. 

TABLE  7. 


Number  of  Pupils  and  Per  Cent  Making  Absolute  Failures  in 
Combined  Tests  in  Addition  of  Fractions. 


VIII. 

VII. 

VI. 

Pupils. 

Per  Cent. 

Pupils. 

Per  Cent. 

Pupils. 

Per  Cent. 

Tests  1-2-3-4-5-6 

57 

5.0 

144 

11.6 

104 

8.2 

Tests  2-3-4-5-6  

96 

8.5 

71 

5.7 

97 

7.7 

Tests  3-4-5-6  

7 

.6 

28 

2.3 

16 

1.3 

Tests  4-5-6  

20 

1.8 

12 

1.0 

28 

2.2 

Tests  5-6  

7 

.6 

1 

.1 

1 

.1 

Test  6  

6 

.5 

0 

.0 

2 

.2 

Table  7  shows  the  number  of  pupils  and  the  per 
cent  making  absolute  failures  in  the  combined  tests  in 
addition  of  fractions.  That  is,  57  pupils  or  5  per  cent 
of  Grade  VIII.,  144  pupils  or  11.6  per  cent  of  Grade 
VII.,  104  pupils  or  8.2  per  cent  of  Grade  VI.  failed  in 
solving  a  single  example  in  any  test.  If,  as  pointed 
out  earlier  in  this  report,  Test  1  shows  the  zero  ability 
of  pupils  to  do  addition  of  fractions,  then  from  5  per 
cent  to  11  per  cent  possess  this  zero  ability.  Also  96 
pupils  or  8.5  per  cent  of  Grade  VIII.,  71  pupils  or  5.7 
per  cent  of  Grade  VII.,  97  pupils  or  7.7  per  cent  of 
Grade  VI.  were  unable  to  do  anything  beyond  the  first 
test.  That  is,  from  5  per  cent  to  8  per  cent  are  just 
able  to  do  a  simple  example  in  addition  of  fractions 
when  there  are  two  addends.  The  table  shows  that, 
on  the  whole,  if  a  child  could  do  the  first  two  tests,  he 
could  do  the  following  four  tests.  Only  a  very  small 
per  cent  failed  in  these  last  tests. 

d.    Causes  of  Errors. 
In  general  there  are  three  causes  of  inaccuracy, 
(a.)    Fundamental  faults;  that  is,  the  children  have 
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little  or  no  idea  how  to  find  the  least  common  denomina- 
tor, how  to  reduce  the  fractions  to  this  least  common 
denominator,  how  to  reduce  to  lowest  terms  or  to 
mixed  numbers.    Many  such  children  make  a  proper 

fraction  equal  to  a  whole  or  mixed  number :  for  example, 

i  —  92 

(b.)  Faults  that  are  easily  corrected.  For  example, 
the  reduction  to  lowest  terms  and  to  mixed  numbers 
in  most  cases  requires  only  an  explanation  by  the 
teacher,  and  then  an  insistence  that  all  papers  passed 
in  shall  have  the  result  in  its  lowest  terms  or  shall  be 
reduced  to  a  whole  or  mixed  number. 

(c.)  Inaccuracy  in  the  work  which  the  child  does. 
These  are  the  same  inaccuracies  that  occur  in  the 
manipulation  of  whole  numbers  and  in  all  cases  tend 
toward  low  scores  in  speed  or  in  accuracy. 

e.    Methods  Used  in  Doing  the  Examples. 

Some  of  the  methods  used  in  doing  the  examples 
were  ineffective.  In  some  cases  they  caused  the  pupil 
to  waste  the  time  which  he  had  at  his  disposal;  in  other 
cases  the  methods  trained  him  to  think  in  a  wasteful 
manner  or  not  to  think  at  all. 

Approximately  one  third  found  it  necessary  to  reduce 
the  fractions  to  a  common  denominator  in  the  first 
test  when  the  fractions  were  already  similar.  Some  of 
these  children  wrote  the  fractions  over  a  common 
denominator,  using  for  a  common  denominator  the 
denominator  of  the  similar  fractions.  Others,  not 
noticing  that  the  fractions  already  had  a  common 
denominator,  used  some  multiple,  making  the  necessary 
reductions.  For  example,  many  children  added  i\  and 
ijt  by  reducing  the  fractions  to  a  common  denominator 
of  196.  In  many  cases  they  then  made  errors  in  their 
work,  thus  obtaining  an  incorrect  answer  to  the  example. 
Even  if  carried  through  correctly,  this  is  an  ineffective 
and  wasteful  way  of  doing  such  examples. 

Another  method  used  by  many  individuals  consisted 
of  finding  the  least  common  denominator  of  such 
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fractions  as  J  and  T\  by  finding  the  least  common  mul- 
tiple of  the  denominators  by  short  division  as  taught 
in  many  of  the  arithmetics.  In  such  cases  the  following 
was  found: 


2)8  —  16 

2)4-  8 

2)2-  4 

2x2x2x2  =  16 

2)1-  2 

1—  1 

This  indicates  that  the  child  is  doing  no  thinking. 
The  process  is  a  wholly  mechanical  one  and  is  not  devel- 
oping in  the  child  the  habit  of  correct  or  independent 
work.  Such  a  method  gives  the  child  no  basis  for 
judging  whether  the  answer  is  reasonable  or  not.  No 
child  who  is  thus  tied  to  the  mechanics  of  the  operation 
has  any  opportunity  for  thinking  about  the  result  he  is 
after.  Oral  work  should  take  care  of  finding  the  common 
denominator  in  all  cases  of  fractions  with  such  small 
denominators. 

/.  Effect  of  Practice. 
The  tests  in  addition  of  fractions  were  given  to  three 
of  the  schools  in  which  the  material  prepared  by  the 
Committee  on  Standards  in  Arithmetic  was  used.  For 
purposes  of  comparison  the  department  selected  the 
grade  in  which  the  children  who  had  used  the  practice 
material  were  enrolled  in  their  respective  schools.  The 
papers  of  the  selected  grades  in  the  three  schools  (termed 
in  the  following  table,  schools  A,  B,  C)  were  then 
sorted  and  the  results  tabulated  separately.  Follow- 
ing this,  the  papers  of  the  children  who  used  the  practice 
material  (termed  in  the  table  the  " selected  group" ) 
were  then  sorted  and  the  median  scores  computed. 
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Table  8  shows  the  median  scores  of  these  three  groups 
of  children.  It  is  to  be  interpreted  as  follows:  In  the 
line  following  the  word  "city"  is  shown  the  speed  median 
and  accuracy  median  for  each  test  for  Grade  VI.  in  all 
the  schools  tested,  as  already  shown  in  Table  4.  In 
the  next  line  the  table  shows  that  school  A  had  a  speed 
median  of  12.9  examples  with  an  accuracy  median  of 
48.8  per  cent  in  Test  1,  and  a  speed  median  of  9  examples 
with  an  accuracy  median  of  43.6  per  cent  in  Test  2,  and 
so  on.  The  selected  group  of  school  A  has  a  speed 
median  of  15  examples  with  an  accuracy  median  of  87.5 
per  cent  in  Test  1,  and  so  on. 

The  selected  group  in  school  A  shows  an  advantage 
in  speed  in  each  test  over  the  city- wide  results.  There 
is  not  always  a  superiority  in  this  group  over  the  results 
of  the  grade  distribution  of  its  own  school.  In  spite 
of  obtaining  a  lower  median  in  speed,  however,  the 
group  does  surpass  its  own  school  in  each  test  in  accuracy. 
It  fails  to  pass  the  city-wide  accuracy  median  in  Tests 
3,  4  and  6.  The  selected  group  of  school  C  surpasses 
the  city-wide  results  in  speed  in  each  test  and  its  own 
school  in  all  but  Tests  4  and  5.  This  group  also  sur- 
passes both  city-wide  results  and  the  results  of  its  own 
school  in  accuracy. 

The  median  for  school  B  was  comparatively  high  and 
the  superiority  of  the  selected  group  does  not  show  so 
strikingly.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  even  the  small 
amount  of  individual  training  which  was  given  during 
the  spring,  and  may  have  been  continued  during  the 
fall,  has  produced  favorable  results. 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS. 

1.  The  factors  that  enter  into  the  problem  of  adding 
fractions  are  much  more  complex  than  those  that  enter 
into  the  problem  of  adding  integers. 

2.  The  errors  were  largely  due  to  failing  of  pupils 
to  reduce  consistently  either  to  lowest  terms  or  to  mixed 
numbers. 
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This  failing  on  the  part  of  many  children  to  use  the 
principle  of  reduction  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
method,  now  largely  in  use,  of  teaching  such  reductions 
by  themselves,  has  failed  to  produce  satisfactory  results. 
In  view  of  this  fact,  would  it  not  be  well  to  teach  reduc- 
tions, as  such,  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  addition 
of  fractions?  This  would  at  least  make  a  closer  con- 
nection between  the  two  operations,  and  thereby  tend 
to  form  the  habit  of  writing  the  answer  in  its  best  form. 

3.  Eight  per  cent  in  Grade  VI.,  11  per  cent  in  Grade 
VII.  and  5  per  cent  in  Grade  VIII.  were  unable  to  do  the 
simplest  problems  in  the  addition  of  fractions. 

4.  Drilling  and  individual  work  given  children  in  the 
schools  in  the  spring  showed  its  effect  in  the  late  fall. 
This  was  evidenced  by  an  increase  in  both  speed  and 
accuracy  over  that  obtained  in  the  entire  city  and  in  two 
cases  over  that  shown  by  the  whole  number  of  pupils 
in  the  grade  in  which  the  selected  groups  were  enrolled. 
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In  School  Committee,  June  5,  1916. 

To  the  School  Committee: 

In  accordance  with  section  278  of  the  Regulations,  I 
herewith  submit  a  list  of  reappointments  for  the  school 
year  1916-17,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  number 
of  teachers  to  which  each  school  and  school  district 
is  entitled,  and  the  number  of  pupils  upon  which  the 
quota  of  teachers  is  based.  All  reappointments  are 
made  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Regulations  gov- 
erning promotional  examinations.  All  reappointments  of 
elementary  school  teachers  are  based  on  the  provisions 
of  section  292,  paragraph  2,  of  the  Regulations,  which 
provides  for  the  appointment  of  grade  teachers  on  the 
basis  of  one  teacher  for  every  forty  pupils  belonging  in  all 
grades,  although  this  provision  of  the  Regulations  has 
never  been  put  into  effect  in  connection  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  new  teachers.  For  the  appointment  of  new 
teachers  during  the  current  school  year,  the  School  Com- 
mittee provided  by  special  order  that  the  basis  should  be 
that  of  forty-four  pupils  in  all  grades.  In  consequence 
of  this  difference  in  the  basis  of  appointment  of  new 
teachers  and  the  leappointment  of  teachers  for  the 
ensuing  school  year,  the  reports  which  follow  indicate  a 
considerable  number  of  elementary  school  vacancies, 
but  these  vacancies  are  technical  rather  than  actual 
vacancies  —  that  is,  they  are  vacancies  on  the  basis 
of  forty  pupils  per  teacher.  Except  as  hereinafter 
explained,  there  are  no  teachers  in  excess  of  the 
Regulations. 
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Excess  Teachers. 

In  the  Hyde  District  there  is  one  assistant  in  excess 
of  the  number  at  present  allowed  by  the  Regulations. 
There  has  been  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  number 
of  pupils  since  a  year  ago  and,  although  no  new  teachers 
have  been  appointed  to  the  district,  the  decrease  in 
membership  has  brought  about  an  excess  of  one  teacher. 

I  recommend  that  this  teacher  be  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  district  until  such  time  as  her  transfer  may  be 
affected  in  the  fall. 

Teachers  with  Excessive  Rank. 
Master,  Head  of  Department. 

In  the  West  Roxbury  High  School  there  is  one  master, 
head  of  department,  in  excess  of  the  number  allowed  by 
the  Regulations.  The  number  of  teachers  of  classes 
in  commercial  subjects  makes  it  desirable  that  this  head 
of  department,  who  was  originally  appointed  to  the 
school  to  take  charge  of  the  commercial  work,  be  con- 
tinued. The  need  of  this  head  of  department  will  be 
as  urgent  during  the  ensuing  school  year  as  it  has  been 
during  the  current  year. 

I  recommend,  therefore,  that  the  teacher  of  said 
rank  be  continued  in  the  school  in  excess  of  the  Regula- 
tions during  the  school  year  ending  August  31,  1917. 

Submasters. 

In  the  following  district  a  submaster  is  employed  in 
excess  of  the  Regulations: 

Elihu  Greenwood  District. —  One. 

This  submaster  has  been  allowed  in  previous  years 
for  assignment  to  the  Fairmount  School  in  which  there 
are  several  upper  grades. 

I  recommend  that  a  teacher  of  said  rank  be  continued 
in  the  foregoing  district  during  the  school  year  ending 
August  31,  1917. 
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In  each  of  the  following  districts  there  is  an  additional 
submaster  in  charge  of  the  pupils  above  the  third  grade, 
as  authorized  by  the  School  Committee: 

Dearborn. —  One. 

Eliot. —  One. 

Lewis. —  One. 

Mary  Hemenway. —  One. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. —  One. 

Phillips  Brooks. —  One. 

Quincy. —  One. 

Rice. —  One. 

Roger  Wolcott. —  One. 

Sherwin. —  One. 

Thomas  Gardner. —  One. 

Thomas  N.  Hart. —  One. 

Washington. —  One. 

Wendell  Phillips. —  One. 

I  recommend  that  they  be  continued  during  the 
school  year  ending  August  31,  1917. 

First  Assistants  in  Charge. 
In  the  following  district  a  first  assistant  in  charge  is 
employed  in  a  school  building  other  than  the  central 
grammar  school  of  the  district  in  excess  of  the  Regula- 
tions : 

Everett  District,  Louisa  May  Alcott  School. —  One. 

I  recommend  that  an  excess  first  assistant  in  charge 
be  allowed  in  the  Louisa  May  Alcott  School  until  such 
time  as  a  teacher  of  this  rank  may  be  transferred  to 
another  district. 

In  each  of  the  following  districts  there  is  one  additional 
first  assistant  in  charge  who  has  charge  of  lower  grade 
classes : 

Eliot. —  One. 
Washington. —  One. 
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I  recommend  that  teachers  of  said  rank  be  continued 
in  the  Eliot  and  Washington  Districts  during  the  school 
year  ending  August  31,  1917. 

First  Assistant,  Primary  School. 

In  the  following  district  the  position  of  first  assistant, 
primary  school,  has  been  continued  during  the  current 
school  year  by  special  order  of  the  Board : 

Hugh  O'Brien  District,  Samuel  W.  Mason  School. — 
One. 

I  recommend  that  the  rank  be  continued  during  the 
school  year  ending  August  31,  1917. 

First  Assistants,  Grammar  School. 
In  each  of  the  following  districts  the  position  is  to  be 
abolished  on  the  retirement  of  the  present  incumbents : 
Charles  Sumner. —  One. 
Comins. —  One. 
Dearborn. —  One. 
Edward  Everett. —  One. 
Frothingham. —  One. 
Harvard. —  One. 
Henry  L.  Pierce. —  One. 
John  A.  Andrew. —  One. 
John  Winihrop. —  One. 
Longfellow. —  One. 
Mary  Hemenway. —  One. 
Norcross. —  One. 
Oliver  Hazard  Perry. —  One. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. —  One. 
Rice. —  One. 
Robert  G.  Shaw. —  One. 
Samuel  Adams. —  One. 
Shurtleff. —  One. 
Ulysses  S.  Grant. —  One. 
Warren. —  One. 
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TEACHERS  TAKEN  FROM  TENURE. 

There  are  two  teachers  in  the  service  who  were  once 
appointed  to  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School 
Committee,  but  who  have  since  been  taken  from  tenure 
and  are  now  serving  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1916. 
These  teachers  have  been  reappointed  for  the  year  ending 
August  31,  1917,  as  follows: 

Eliot  District. —  One. 

Theodore  Lyman  District. —  One. 

Special  Classes. 
Subject  to  your  approval,  I  hereby  re-establish  special 
classes  in  the  following  districts  for  the  year  1916-17: 

Agassiz. —  One. 
Bigelow. —  Two. 
Blackinton. —  One. 
Bowdoin. —  Two. 
Bunker  Hill. —  Two. 
Dearborn. —  One. 
Dillaway. —  One. 
Dudley.—  -  One. 
Dwight. —  Five. 
Edward  Everett. —  One. 
Eliot.—  Three. 
Franklin. —  One. 
George  Putnam. —  Two. 
Hancock. —  Three. 
Harvard. —  One. 
Hugh  O'Brien. —  One. 
Hyde. —  One. 
Jefferson. —  One. 
John  Cheverus. —  One. 
John  Winthrop. —  One. 
Lawrence. —  One. 
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Lewis. —  One. 

Lowell. —  One. 

Mather. —  One. 

Oliver  Hazard  Perry. —  One. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. —  Two. 

Quincy. —  Two. 

Samuel  Adams. —  One. 

Sherwin. —  Five. 

Theodore  Lyman. —  One. 

Thomas  N.  Hart. —  One. 

Ulysses  S.  Grant. —  One. 

Wells. —  One. 

Wendell  Phillips. —  Three. 

William  E.  Russell. —  One. 

Rapid  Advancement  Classes. 
Subject  to  your  approval,  I  hereby  re-establish  rapid 
advancement  classes  in  the  following  districts  for  the  year 
1916-17: 

Bigelow. —  Two. 
-George  Putnam. —  Two. 
Lewis. —  Two. 
Mather. —  One. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. —  Two. 
Phillips  Brooks. —  Two. 
Quincy. —  One. 

Open  Air,  Ungraded  and  Special  English  Classes. 
I  recommend  that  the  same  policy  be  pursued  regard- 
ing the  establishment  of  open  air,  ungraded  and  special 
English  classes  as  in  1915-16  and  that  no  action  concern- 
ing the  re-establishment  of  these  classes  for  the  year 
1916-17  be  taken  at  the  present  time.  Action  should 
be  postponed  until  after  the  opening  of  the  schools  in 
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September  when  orders  will  be  presented  to  the  School 
Committee  regarding  the  establishment  of  all  such  classes 
on  the  basis  of  the  registration  at  that  time.  I  recom- 
mend that  all  open  air,  ungraded  and  special  English 
classes  at  present  authorized  be  discontinued  at  the 
close  of  the  current  school  year  and  that  such  classes 
be  re-established  only  by  special  order  of  the  School 
Committee. 
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PART  I. 


REAPPOINTMENTS  OF  PRINCIPALS  AND  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  SUPERVISING  STAFF. 


Appointed  :  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Committee. 
Hyde  Park  High  School. —  Head  Master,  George  W.  E'arle. 
Robert  G.  Shaw  District. —  Master,  Gardner  P.  Balch. 
Wendell  Phillips  District. —  Master,  Cyrus  B.  Collins. 
Director  of  Household  Science  and  Arts,  Josephine  Morris. 
Assistant  Director  of  Evening  and  Continuation  Schools,  Michael  J. 
Downey. 

First  Assistant  Director  of  Practice  and  Training,  Mary  R.  Thomas. 
Assistant  Director  of  Practice  and  Training,  Rose  A.  Carrigan. 
Assistant  Nurse,  Bessie  Burpee. 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1917. 
English  High  School. —  Head  Master,  William  B.  Snow. 
South  Boston  High  School. —  Head  Master,  Peter  F.  Gartland. 
West  Roxbury  High  School. —  Head  Master,  Oscar  C.  Gallagher. 
Boston  Clerical  School. —  Head  Master,  Raymond  G.  Laird. 
Bigelow  District. —  Master,  Joseph  F.  Gould. 
Blackinton  District. —  Master,  Paul  V.  Donovan. 
Bowdoin  District. —  Master,  Lillian  M.  Towne. 
Chapman  District. —  Master,  Frank  E.  Hobart. 
Edward  Everett  District. —  Master,  Leonard  M.  Patton. 
Harvard  District. —  Master,  Joseph  B.  Egan. 
Thomas  N.  Hart  District. —  Master,  Robert  S.  Atkins. 
Continuation  School. —  Principal,  Owen  D.  Evans. 

Director  of  Promotion  and  Educational  Measurement,  Frank  W. 
Ballou. 

Assistant  Director  of  Kindergartens,  Lillian  B.  Poor. 

Assistant  Director  of  Salesmanship,  Isabel  C.  Bacon. 

Associate  Director  of  Manual  Arts,  John  C.  Brodhead. 

Assistant  Director  of  Manual  Arts,  Edward  C.  Emerson. 

Assistant  Director  of  Household  Science  and  Arts,  Emily  H.  Hawes. 

Assistant  Director  of  Music,  B.  Harold  Hamblin. 

Director  of  Medical  Inspection,  William  H.  Devine,  M.  D. 

Assistant  Nurses,  Mary  A.  Cody,  Elizabeth  F.  Dickie,  Ellen  L.  Fenton, 
Frances  Z.  Flannery,  Genevieve  R.  Jules,  Agnes  G.  Kelleher,  Anna 
A.  Kelly,  Sara  MacGillivray,  Catharine  C.  Marks,  Daisy  D.  McBurnie, 
Agnes  C.  Murphy,  Frances  A.  B.  Myles,  Catherine  F.  O'Toole,  Anna 
C.  Patterson,  Minerva  A.  Peckham,  Ethel  A.  Young. 
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PART  II. 


REAPPOINTMENTS  OF  SUBORDINATE  TEACHERS. 


Note. —  Physical  training  teachers  in  Normal,  High  and  Latin  Schools 
are  given  under  Part  III. 


NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging  on  any  one  day  between 

September  1,  1915,  and  April  1,  1916   301 

Teachers. —  Now  serving  on  tenure  10 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1917. — 
Masters,  Heads  of  Departments,  J.  Mace  Andress,  William 

L.  Vosburgh;  Assistant,  Olive  A.  Kee  3 

—  13 

PUBLIC  LATIN  SCHOOL. 

Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging  on  any  one  day  between 

September  1,  1915,  and  April  1,  1916   1,042 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  32  regular  teachers  ....  32 
Now  serving  on  tenure  14 


Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Master,  Head  of  Department,  Joseph  L.  Powers; 
Junior  Masters,  Frederick  H.  Dole,  Archer  L.  Faxon,  Charles 
W.  French,  Leon  O.  Glover,  Fred  P.  H.  Pike,  Albert  F.  Reed.  7 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1917. — 
Junior  Masters,  Ralph  M.  Corson,  Cornelius  A.  Guiney, 
Joseph  W.  Hobbs,  William  H.  J.  Kennedy,  Max  Levine, 
Frederick  J.  O'Brien,  Warren  E.  Robinson;  Junior  Assistant, 


James  D.  Ryan  8 

—  29 

GIRLS'  LATIN  SCHOOL. 

Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging  on  any  one  day  between 

September  1,  1915,  and  April  1,  1916   707 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  22  regular  teachers      ....  22 

Now  serving  on  tenure  17 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  M.  Alice  Kimball,  Cora  F.  Roper  .      .  2 
Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1917. — 
Assistant,  Mary  E.  Greene;  Junior  Assistant,  Marion  C. 
Moreland  2 


—  21 
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BRIGHTON  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging  on  any  one  day  between 

September  1,  1915,  and  April  1,  1916   572 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  18  regular  teachers      ....  18 

Now  serving  on  tenure  10 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  Annie  P.  O'Hara,  Lena  G.  Perrigo, 

Frankie  E.  Sullivan  3 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1917. — 
Junior  Master,  George  F.  Hatch;  Assistant,  Mildred  Ivy; 
Assistant  Instructor  in  Commercial  Branches,  Mary  G. 
McEvoy;  Junior  Assistant,  Marion  L.  Sharp  ....  4 

—  17 

CHARLESTOWN  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging  on  any  one  day  between 

September  1,  1915,  and  April  1,  1916   558 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  18  regular  teachers      ....  18 

Now  serving  on  tenure      . .  9 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Eva  B.  Ammidown  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1917. — 
Assistants,  Margaret  J.  Griffith,  Elizabeth  J.  Martin,  Helen 
E.  Parker,  Bernadette  M.  White      .      .      .      .      .  .4 

—  14 

DORCHESTER  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging  on  any  one  day  between 

September  1,  1915,  and  April  1,  1916   2,419 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  71  regular  teachers      ....  71 

Now  serving  on  tenure  33 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  First  Assistant,  Head  of  Department,  Adalena  R. 
Farmer;  Junior  Masters,  John  V.  Barrett,  Rollin  H.  Fisher, 
Stephen  J.  Murdock;  Assistants,  Lulu  MacAusland,  M. 
Lillian  Smith,  Florence  R.  Tuttle,  Fannie  J.  Yeaw;  Instructor 
in  Commercial  Branches,  Arthur  W.  Ross  ....  9 
Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1917. — 
Junior  Masters,  Jared  W.  Davis,  Harry  F.  Doe,  Roy  W. 
Hatch,  Ernest  M.  Hunt,  Z.  Carleton  Staples;  Assistants, 
Ethel  E.  Caryl,  Laura  S.  Clark,  Katharine  F.  Garrity,  Ade- 
laide Haley,  Helen  F.  Keefe,  Margaret  C.  Kennedy,  Susan  L. 
M.  Maguire,  Fannie  Myerson,  Elizabeth  K.  Nagle,  Grace 
Phemister,  Marion  A.  Sayward,  Catherine  T.  Whalen,  Edna 
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Willis;  Instructor  in  Cooperative  Branches,  Francis  L. 
Bain;  Assistant  Instructors  in  Commercial  Branches,  Elinor 
Furber,  Florence  L.  Hamblin;  Industrial  Instructors,  Alice 
M.  Croke,  Theresa  A.  Fitzpatrick,  Elizabeth  C.  Menn; 
Junior  Assistants,  John  J.  Connelly,  Walter  L.  McLean 


EAST  BOSTON  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging  on  any  one  day  between 
September  1,  1915,  and  April  1,  1916  

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  30  regular  teachers  .... 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Grace  E.  Merrill 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1917. — 
Junior  Master,  John  B.  Merrill;  Assistants,  Louise  Adams, 
Grace  W.  Heartz,  Bertha  C.  Marshall;  Instructor  in  Com- 
mercial Branches,  Lewis  A.  Newton;  Instructor  in  Manual 
Arts,  Isaac  Goddard;  Industrial  Instructor,  Agnes  C.  Early; 
Junior  Assistant,  Ellen  A.  Barry  


ENGLISH  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging  on  any  one  day  between 
September  1,  1915,  and  April  1,  1916  

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  68  regular  teachers  .... 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Junior  Masters,  Robert  F.  Allen,  Ralph  C.  Benedict, 
Harry  E.  Bryant,  Joseph  P.  Cady,  George  A.  Cushman, 
Walter  F.  Downey,  James  A.  Goldthwaite,  Harry  A.  Grant, 
Arthur  B.  Joy,  Alfred  B.  Kershaw,  Frank  E.  Lakey,  Henry  P. 
McLaughlin,  Thomas  H.  McMahan,  Thomas  J.  Murphy, 
Edwin  M.  Randolph,  Clinton  C.  Scheffy,  William  E.  Smith, 
Wilson  Snushall,  Charles  H.  Stone,  Jr.,  Allan  G.  Tenney, 
Arthur  S.  Wells,  Thomas  E.  Winston  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1917. — 
Masters,  Heads  of  Departments,  Daniel  Foley,  Charles  W. 
French,  Alva  T.  Southworth;  Junior  Masters,  Harry  C. 
Barber,  Earl  M.  Benson,  J.  Albtrt  Brack,  Harold  I.  Brown, 
Arthur  H.  Delano,  George  H.  Derry,  Carey  P.  Ladd,  Walter 
L.  Leighton,  Joseph  R.  Lunt,  Andrew  R.  McCormick,  Nor- 
man A.  Moss,  Daniel  V.  O'Flaherty,  George  I.  Pettengill, 
John  F.  Roche,  Harold  B.  Stanton  


972 
30 

15 
1 


8 

—  24 


2,314 

68 

18 


22 


18 

—  58 
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GIRLS'  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging  on  any  one  day  between 

September  1,  1915,  and  April  1,  1916   2,238 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  66  regular  teachers      ....  66 

Now  serving  on  tenure  37 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Master,  Head  of  Department,  Frank  A.  Kennedy; 
Junior  Master,  Herbert  M.  Thayer;  Assistants,  Elizabeth 
Biddlecome,  Margaret  F.  Keenan,  Jean  L.  Kendall,  Avis  A. 
Kingston,  Marie  L.  Mahoney,  Katharine  R.  McManus,  Grace 
T.  Pratt,  Olga  A.  F.  Stegelmann,  Mary  M.  Sullivan;  Assist- 
ant Instructors  in  Commercial  Branches,  F.  Louise  Dacey, 

Madeline.  M.  Waxer  13 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1917. — 
Assistants,  Helen  L.  Byrne,  Elizabeth  Chase,  Helen  F. 
Church,  Eva  B.  Dawson,  Rina  M.  Greene,  Carrie  M.  Gould- 
ing,  Mabel  S.  Hastings,  Margaret  Little,  Elizabeth  B. 
Nichols;  Assistant  Instructor  in  Commercial  Branches, 
Grace  A.  McGrath;  Assistant,  Instructor  in  Salesmanship, 
Bessie  T.  Goodwin  11 


—  61 


HIGH  SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE. 


Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging  on  any  one  day  between 

September  1,  1915,  and  April  1,  1916   1,636 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  51  regular  teachers      ....  51 

Now  serving  on  tenure  12 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Master,  Head  of  Department,  Arthur  F.  O'Malley; 
Junior  Masters,  William  H.  Cunningham,  James  W.  Dyson, 
Arthur  J.  Fotch,  John  M.  Gallagher,  Lester  S.  Hart,  James 
E.  McWhinnie,  John  D.  Murphy,  Herbert  H.  Palmer,  Wil- 
liam J.  Sands,  Edward  F.  Sherlock,  F.  Edwin  Walter  .  .  12 
Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1917. — 
Masters,  Heads  of  Departments,  Maurice  J.  Lacey,  Francis 
E.  Mason,  Edward  J.  Rowse;  Junior  Masters,  George  G. 
Bulfinch,  Winburn  S.  Cannell,  Michael  S.  Donlan,  Harold 
B.  Garland,  Walter  J.  Goggin,  Ernest  J.  Hall,  Clarence  B. 
Hill,  William  G.  Hoffman,  Jr.,  Thomas  E.  Mahoney,  James 
E.  O'Neil,  William  H.  H.  Peirce,  VEdward  A.  Post,  Max 
Weiss,  William  T.  Williams;  Instructors  in  Commercial 
Branches,  Robert  Bitzer,  George  A.  Fellows,  Louis  J.  Fish, 
James  R.  Mahoney;  Instructor  in  Manual  Arts,  Ludwig 
Frank;  Junior  Assistants,  John  B.  Casey,  James  C.  Corliss, 

William  B.  Corbett  25 

—  49 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  OF  PRACTICAL  ARTS. 

Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging  on  any  one  day  between 
September  1,  1915,  and  April  1,  1916  

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  29  regular  teachers  .... 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Junior  Master,  Fred  V.  Garey;  Assistants,  Alice 
W.  Collins,  Florence  E.  Loop,  Jennette  A.  Moulton;  Voca- 
tional Assistant,  Laura  F.  Wentworth;  Industrial  Instructor, 
Head  of  Department,  Margaret  W.  Howard;  Industrial 
Instructors,  Annie  G.  Bullard,  Ida  M.  Reynolds,  Annabel  M. 
Young   

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1917. — 
Masters,  Heads  of  Departments,  Alfred  M.  Butler,  Mel- 
ville C.  Freeman;  First  Assistant,  Head  of  Department, 
Clara  B.  Shaw;  Assistants,  Marion  Midgley,  Emma  D. 
Shelton;  Industrial  Instructors,  Lura  M.  Paine,  Mabelle  B. 
Rimbach,  Mary  B.  Whiting  

HYDE  PARK  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging  on  any  one  day  between 
September  1,  1915,  and  April  1,  1916  

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  21  regular  teachers  .... 

Now  serving  on  tenure      .      .      .  :  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— ■  Junior  Master,  Emerson  Rice;  Assistants,  Edith 
L.  Bishop,  Laura  B.  Doran,  Alice  E.  Fisher,  Blanche  E. 
Lyon,  Elsie  R.  Metcalf,  Bertha  F.  Munster;  Instructor  in 
Commercial  Branches,  Warren  W.  Petrie;  Assistant  Instruc- 
tor in  Manual  Arts,  Ruby  G.  Allen;  Assistant  Instructor  in 
Commercial  Branches,  Marion  Gee  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81,  1917. — 
Junior  Masters,  William  M.  Edmonstone,  Harold  F.  Stevens; 
Assistants,  Bessie  N.  Hunt,  Mary  Shute;  Instructor  in 
Manual  Arts,  James  C.  Clarke;  Instructor  in  Cooperative 
Branches,  Martin  L.  Olson;  Junior  Assistant,  Alice  E. 
Murphy  

MECHANIC  ARTS  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging  on  any  one  day  between 
September  1,  1915,  and  April  1,  1916: 

First  and  second  year  

Third  and  fourth  year     .      .      .      .  . 

Total  


15 


765 
29 

12 


9 


8 

—  29 


634 
21 

2 


10 


7 

19 


733 
532 

1,265 
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Teachers. —  Entitled  to  53  regular  teachers      ....  53 

Xoir  serving  on  tenure  .25 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Junior  Masters.  Richard  Benson.  Ernest  T.  Cush- 
rnan,  Roy  Davis,  Samuel  W.  Hoyt.  Benjamin  D.  May, 
Raymond  W.  Perry.  Bradley  C.  Rodgers.  Edwin  R.  Sampson, 
Edward  H.  Temple:  Instructors  in  Mechanical  Department, 
Francis  J.  Ernery.  Thomas  J.  Flinn.  Albert  L.  Moulton, 

Daniel  G.  Town  13 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1917. — 
Junior  Masters,  Henry  D.  Colton,  James  P.  Farnsworth, 
Charles  Jenney.  Milton  E.  MacGregor.  Robert  B.  Masterson, 
George  E.  Parsons:  Instructors  in  Mechanical  Department, 
William  McRobbie.  Dexter  A.  Mower,  James  H.  Philbrick, 
Ernest  E.  Town;  Junior  Assistant.  Marion  Daniels       .  .11 

—  49 


ROXBURY  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging  on  any  one  day  between 

September  1,  1915,  and  ApriLl,  1916   1,137 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  34  regular  teachers      ....  34 

Xoic  sennng  on  tenure  20 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants.  Katherine  E.  Cody.  X.  Eveline  Coolidge, 
Mary  A.  Cutter.  Myrtle  C.  Dickson.  Elizabeth  W.  Gerrish, 

Margaret  E.  Ryan  6 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1917. — 
Master,  Head  of  Department.  Chester  M.  Grover:  Assistant, 
Helen  A.  Taff;  Instructor  in  Commercial  Branches,  Harold 

J.  Smith   3 

—  29 


SOUTH  BOSTOX  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging  on  any  one  day  between 

September  1,  1915,  and  April  1.  1916   1,048 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  32  regular  teachers      ....  32 

A'oir  serving  on  tenure  16 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Junior  Master.  John  H.  Furfey;  Assistants,  Mar- 
garet C.  Cotter.  Helen  E.  Fries,  Mary  E.  O'Connor  .  4 
Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1917. — 
Master,  Head  of  Department.  John  E.  J.  Kelley;  Assistants, 
Lucv  M.  Greeley.  Christina  M.  McCarthy.  Allice  J.  Porter; 
Assistant  Instructors  in  Commercial  Branches.  Irene  H. 
Corkery.   Anna   T.   Kelley:    Junior  Assistant,   Mary  C. 

Grandfield  7 

—  27 


REAPPOINTMENTS. 
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WEST  ROXBURY  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging  on  any  one  day  between 


September  1,  1915,  and  April  1,  1916   805 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  26  regular  teachers      ....  26 

Now  serving  on  tenure  15 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  Esther  W.  Bates,  Edith  L.  Smith, 

Mabel  E.  Woodworth  3 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1917. — 
Master,  Head  of  Department,  Harold  C.  Spencer;  Junior 
Masters,  Daniel  T.  Curtin,  George  M.  Hawes;  Assistants, 
Elizabeth  H.  Norman,  Hazel  M.  Purmort;  Instructor  in 
Manual  Arts,  Charles  H.  B.  Morse;  Instructor  in  Com- 
mercial Branches,  Thaddeus  J.  Keefe  7 

—  25 

BOSTON  CLERICAL  SCHOOL. 
Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging  on  any  one  day  between 

September  1,  1915,  and  April  1,  1916   126 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  5  regular  teachers       ....  5 

Now  serving  on  tenure  0 

Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81,  1917. — ■ 

Head  Instructor  in  Bookkeeping,  George  L.  Hoffacker; 

Clerical  Instructor,  Atlee  L.  Percy;    Clerical  Assistants, 

Annie  T.  Elwell,  Winifred  H.  Rogers  4 

—  4 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1915,  and  April  1, 
1916, —  61  in  ungraded  classes;  29  in  special  English  class; 
51  in  open-air  classes;  2,068  in  regular  grades  .      .      .      .  2,209 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1915,  to  April  1,  1916   2,173 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  52  grade  teachers,  2  teachers  of 
ungraded  classes,  1  teacher  of  a  special  English  class,  and  1 
teacher  of  an  open-air  class   56 

Now  serving  on  tenure  42 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee. —  Assistants,  May  F.  Cameron,  Helen  T.  Campbell, 
Nellie  F.  Sheehan,  Mary  E.  Sweeney  4 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1917. — 
Submaster,  Joseph  E.  Lynch;  Assistants,  Annie  V.  Devine, 
Josephine  J.  Lynch,  Nora  M.  McLean,  Eleanor  A. 
McNamara  5 


—  51 

Note. —  Number  of  teachers  to  which  a  district  is  "entitled"  is  given  upon  the  basis  of 
forty  pupils  per  teacher.  (See  page  3.)  For  the  retention  of  teachers  in  the  districts  to 
which  they  are  now  assigned  the  minimum  ratio  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  is  forty-two  in  the 
fall  months. 
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Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  5 

Now  serving  on  tenure  3 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Helen  M.  Jameson   1 

—  4 

AGASSIZ  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1915,  and  April  1, 
1916, —  15  in  special  class;  62  in  prevocational  classes; 
663  in  regular  grades   740 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1915,  to  April  1,  1916   719 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  16  grade  teachers,  1  teacher  of  a 

special  class,  and  2  teachers  of  prevocational  classes    .      .  19 

Now  serving  on  tenure  14 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Adah  I.  Childs  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1917. — 
Assistant,  Special  Class,  Martha  L.  Taylor;  Assistant, 
Agatha  L.  McGrath  2 

—  17 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  2 

Now  serving  on  tenure  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1917. — 
Assistant,  Elsie  F.  Guild  1 

—  2 

BENNETT  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1915,  and  April  1, 

1916   .  1,301 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1915,  to  April  1,  1916   1,260 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  32  grade  teachers   32 

Now  serving  on  tenure   .      .  .20 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Gladys  L.  Woods  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1917. — 
Assistants,  Jennie  L.  Carter,  Mildred  M.  Crook,  S.  Matilda 
Daniell,  Nellie  M.  Farnsworth,  Katharine  M.  Finn,  Agnes  G. 
Phelps,  Edith  Stahl,  Florence  M.  Tait  8 

—  29 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  6 


Note. —  Number  of  teachers  to  which  a  district  is  "entitled"  is  given  upon  the  basis  of 
forty  pupils  per  teacher.  (See  page  3.)  For  the  retention  of  teachers  in  the  districts  to 
which  they  are  now  assigned  the  minimum  ratio  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  is  forty-two  in  the 
fall  months. 
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Now  serving  on  tenure  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1917. — 
Assistant,  Mildred  B.  Cleary  1 

—  3 

BIGELOW  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1915,  and  April  1, 
1916, —  31  in  special  classes;  30  in  rapid  advancement  class; 
1,045  in  regular  grades   1,106 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1915,  to  April  1,  1916   1,092 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  26  grade  teachers,  2  teachers  of 

special  classes  and  1  teacher  of  a  rapid  advancement  class,  29 

Now  serving  on  tenure  21 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Master's  Assistant,  Katherine  C.  McDonnell  .  1 
Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1917. — 
Submaster,  Francis  M.  Morrissey;  Assistants,  Nellie  A. 
Condon,  Lillian  M.  Connors,  K.  Grace  Farrell,  Mildred  A. 
Hersey,  Sadie  G.  Kennedy  6 

—  28 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  2 

Now  serving  on  tenure      ....   -   0 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1917. — 

First  Assistant,  Gertrude  A.  Fuller   1 

BLACKINTON  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1915,  and  April  1, 

1916,  —  15  in  special  class;  698  in  regular  grades  .  .  .  713 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1915,  to  April  1,  1916   678 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  17  grade  teachers  and  1  teacher  of  a 

special  class   18 

Now  serving  on  tenure  12 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1917. — 

Assistants,  Eleanor  A.  Dordoni,  Ellen  A.  Leahy,  Bessie 

MacBride  3 

—  15 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  5 

Now  serving  on  tenure  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1917. — 
First  Assistant,  Elizabeth  A.  Lyons;  Assistant,  M.  Loretta 
Kennedy    2 

—  3 


Note. —  Number  of  teachers  to  which  a  district  is  "entitled"  is  given  upon  the  basis  of 
forty  pupils  per  teacher.  (See  page  3.)  For  the  retention  of  teachers  in  the  districts  to 
which  they  are  now  assigned  the  minimum  ratio  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  is  forty-two  in  the 
fall  months. 
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BOWDITCH  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 


on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1915,  and  April  1, 

1916, —  32  in  open-air  classes;  1,112  in  regular  grades  .      .  1,144 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1915,  to  April  1,  1916   1,115 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  27  grade  teachers  and  1  teacher  of 

an  open-air  class   28 

Now  serving  on  tenure  18 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Gertrude  P.  Shea  1 


Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1917. — 
Master's  Assistant,  Lucy  M.  Bruhn;  First  Assistant,  Gram- 
mar, Ella  F.  Jordan;  Assistants,  Alice  E.  Bentley,  Josephine 
M.  Friery,  Mary  C.  Hawkes,  Helen  L.  Mahoney,  Mary  L. 


Mahoney   7 

—  26 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  5 

Now  serving  on  tenure  3 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  First  Assistant,  Alice  E.  Leavens      ....  1 

—  4 

BOWDOIN  DISTRICT. 


Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1915,  and  April  1, 1916, 
—  28  in  special  classes;  26  in  special  English  class;  1,042  in 


regular  grades   1,096 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1915,  to  April  1,  1916   1,070 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  26  grade  teachers,  2  teachers  of 

special  classes  and  1  teacher  of  a  special  English  class  .  .  29 
Now  serving  on  tenure  16 


Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  Helen  L.  Leahy,  Margaret  M.  O'Brien,  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81,  1917. — 
Assistant,  Special  Class,  Cora  E.  Wood;  Assistants,  Elizabeth 
G.  Corcoran,  Elsie  M.  Crispin,  Agnes  F.  Kelly,  Marion  E. 


Patton,  Etta  Rich,  Edith  M.  Rodgers  7 

—  25 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  8 

Now  serving  on  tenure  3 


Note. —  Number  of  teachers  to  which  a  district  is  "entitled"  is  given  upon  the  basis  of 
forty  pupils  pet  teacher.  (See  page  3.)  For  the  retention  of  teachers  in  the  districts  to 
which  they  are  now  assigned  the  minimum  ratio  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  is  forty-two  in  the 
fall  months. 
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Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1917. — 
Assistants,  Dorothy  L.  Glover,  Imelda  S.  Hagan,  Leone  C. 
Sheen  3 

—  6 

BUNKER  HILL  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1915,  and  April  1,  1916, 
—  30  in  special  classes;  704  in  regular  grades       .      .      .  734 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1915,  to  April  1,  1916  •     .  689 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  17  grade  teachers  and  2  teachers  of 

special  classes   19 

Now  serving  on  tenure  14 

Appointed:    To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Submaster,  Frederick  A.  Guindon     ....  1 
Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1917. — 
Assistant,  Special  Class,  Alice  Meston;   Assistant,  Agnes 
L.  Harrington  2 

—  17 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  4 

Now  serving  on  tenure  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1917. — 
First  Assistant,  Maud  A.  Lynch  1 

—  3 

CHAPMAN  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1915,  and  April  1, 

1916   1,145 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1915,  to  April  1,  1916   1,120 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  28  grade  teachers        ....  28 

Now  serving  on  tenure   .  24 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1917. — 
Assistants,  Irene  K.  M.  Crowley,  Elizabeth  M.  Harland, 
Ethel  M.  Jordan  3 

—  27 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  5 

Now  serving  on  tenure  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Adelaide  B.  Hearn  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1917. — 
Assistant,  Margaret  S.  Canty  1 

—  4 


Note. —  Number  of  teachers  to  which  a  district  is  "entitled"  is  given  upon  the  basis  of 
forty  pupils  per  teacher.  (See  page  3.)  For  the  retention  of  teachers  in  the  districts  to 
which  they  are  now  assigned  the  minimum  ratio  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  is  forty-two  in  the 
fall  months. 
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CHARLES  SUMNER  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 


on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1915,  and  April  1, 

1916   1,132 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1915,  to  April  1,  1916   1,123 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  28  grade  teachers        ....  28 

Now  serving  on  tenure  18 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Margaret  M.  Sullivan       ....  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1917. — 
Assistants,  Mary  T.  Gallagher,  Grace  D.  Lennon,  Anna  P. 
Lynch,  Katherine  St.  J.  Mahoney,  Francis  A.  O'Brien, 
Elinor  Neilon,  F.  Josephine  Rogers  7 

—  26 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  6 

Now  serving  on  tenure  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  First  Assistant,  Pauline  F.  Smith      ....  1 
Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1917. — 
Assistant,  Eunice  M.  Sawyer  1 

—  4 

CHRISTOPHER  GIBSON  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1915,  and  April  1, 

1916   955 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1915,  to  April  1,  1916   930 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  24  grade  teachers        ....  24 

Now  serving  on  tenure  20 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1917. — 

Assistant,  Susan  M.  Hosmer  1 

—  21 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  3 

Now  serving  on  tenure  .1 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  First  Assistant,  Anna  L.  Smith  1 

—  2 

COMINS  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1915,  and  April  1, 
1916  .    1,203 


Note. —  Number  of  teachers  to  which  a  district  is  "entitled"  is  given  upon  the  basis  of 
forty  pupils  per  teacher.  (See  page  3.)  For  the  retention  of  teachers  in  the  districts  to 
which  they  arc  now  assigned  the  minimum  ratio  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  is  forty-two  in  the 
fall  months. 
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Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1915,  to  April  1,  1916   1,173 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  30  grade  teachers        ....  30 

Now  serving  on  tenure      .      .      .  19 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure* of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  Emma  R.  Plummer,  Annie  M.  Sheahan,  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1917. — 
Assistants,  Rose  Bloom,  Esther  E.  Cunningham,  Dorothy  J. 
McNally,  Helen  E.  Rourke,  Marion  I.  Sherman,  Elizabeth 
L.  Willis  6 

—  27 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  9 

Now  serving  on  tenure  4 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1917. — 

First  Assistant,  Stella  W.  Seymour;  Assistant,  Frances  E. 

Fiske  2 

—  6 

DEARBORN  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1915,  and  April  1, 

1916,  —  42  in  ungraded  class;  15  in  special  class;  75  in  pre- 
vocational  classes;  1,787  in  regular  grades      ....  1,919 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1915,  to  April  1,  1916   1,882 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  45  grade  teachers,  1  teacher  of  an 

ungraded  class,  1  teacher  of  a  special  class,  2  teachers  of 

prevocational  classes   49 

Now  serving  on  tenure  39 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1917. — 
Submaster,  Samuel  A.  Cragin;  Assistant,  Special  Class, 
Katherine  M.  Binkley;  Assistants,  Anna  M.  Devin,  Regina 

I.  Driscoll,  Laura  M.  Payson  5 

—  44 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  6 

Now  serving  on  tenure  1 

Appointed:    To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  First  Assistant,  Marion  R.  Stevens   ....  1 
Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1917. — 
Assistant,  Margaret  A.  Mahoney  1 

DILLAWAY  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1915,  and  April  1, 

1916,  —  21  in  classes  for  conservation  of  eye-sight;  16  in 

special  class;  1,315  in  regular  grades   1,352 


Note. —  Number  of  teachers  to  which  a  district  is  "entitled"  is  given  upon  the  basis  of 
forty  pupils  per  teacher.  (See  page  3.)  For  the  retention  of  teachers  in  the  districts  to 
which  they  are  now  assigned  the  minimum  ratio  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  is  forty-two  in  the 
fall  months. 
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Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1915,  to  April  1,  1916   1,308 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  33  grade  teachers  and  1  teacher  of 

a  special  class   34 

Now  serving  on  tenure  25 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Marguerite  Condon  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81,  1917. — 
Assistants,  Eleanor  A.  Gallant,  Florence  M.  Hawes,  Irene 
F.  Jackson,  Mary  M.  Lordan  4 

—  30 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  5 

Now  serving  on  tenure  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1917. — 
Assistants,  Fannie  B.  Hay  den,  Ruth  S.  Thomas    ...  2 

—  4 

DUDLEY  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  Jbetween  September  1,  1915,  and  April  1, 

1916,  —  30  in  ungraded  class;   14  in  special  class;   115  in 
prevocational  classes;  1,195  in  regular  grades        .      .      .  1,354 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1915,  to  April  1,  1916   1,331 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  30  grade  teachers,  1  teacher  of  a 

special  class,  1  teacher  of  a  special  English  class,  and 

3  teachers  of  prevocational  classes   35 

Now  serving  on  tenure  29 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81,  1917. — 
Assistant,  Special  Class,  Lena  C.  Johnson;  Assistant,  Sybil 
F.  Fernandez  2 

—  31 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  5 

Now  serving  on  tenure  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  First  Assistant,  Jessie  M.  G.  Wilkinson    ...  1 

3 

DWIGHT  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1915,  and  April  1, 

1916,  —  40  in  ungraded  classes;  75  in  special  classes;  29  in 
open-air  class;  715  in  regular  grades   859 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1915,  to  April  1,  1916   824 


Note. —  Number  of  teachers  to  which  a  district  is  "entitled"  is  given  upon  the  basis  of 
forty  pupils  per  teacher.  (See  page  3.)  For  the  retention  of  teachers  in  the  districts  to 
which  they  are  now  assigned  the  minimum  ratio  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  is  forty-two  in  the 
fall  months. 
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Teachers. —  Entitled  to  18  grade  teachers,  1  teacher  of  an 
ungraded  class;  5  teachers  of  special  classes  and  1  teacher 

of  an  open-air  class   25 

Now  serving  on  tenure  21 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1917. — 
Assistants,  Special  Classes,  Beatrice  U.  Bridges,  Odessa 
B.  Forknall,  Mabel  M.  Leach    .  3 

—  24 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  2 

Now  serving  on  tenure  0 

Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81,  1917. — 

First  Assistant,  Lillian  M.  Bonelli;    Assistant,  Dora  E. 

Smith  ...  2 

—  2 

EDMUND  P.  TILESTON  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1915,  and  April  1, 
1916,— 40  in  hospital  classes;  696  in  regular  grades       .      .  736 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1915,  to  April  1,  1916   722 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  17  grade  teachers  and  2  teachers  of 

hospital  classes   19 

Now  serving  on  tenure  9 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Mary  A.  Kennedy  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1917. — 
Submaster,  Eugene  H.  Dorr;  Assistants,  Edith  F.  Cotton, 
Mary  E.  Martell,  Marguerite  R.  O'Neill,  Edna  F.  Scott, 
Julia  M.  Shipman,  Grace  B.  Turner,  Josephine  M.  Walsh,  8 


—  18 


Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  2 
Now  serving  on  tenure   2 

EDWARD  EVERETT  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 

on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1915,  and  April  1, 

1916, —  15  in  special  class;  1,483  in  regular  grades  .  .  .  1,498 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1915,  to  April  1,  1916   1,487 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  37  grade  teachers  and  1  teacher  of 

a  special  class   38 


Note. —  Number  of  teachers  to  which  a  district  is  "entitled"  is  given  upon  the  basis  of 
forty  pupils  per  teacher.  (See  page  3.)  For  the  retention  of  teachers  in  the  districts  to 
which  they  are  now  assigned  the  minimum  ratio  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  is  forty-two  in  the 
fall  months. 
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Now  serving  on  tenure  29 

Appointed:   To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  Mary  E.  Flynn,  Anne  C.  McCormack,  2 
Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1917. — 
Assistants,  Grace  E.  L.  Hine,  Helena  G.  Hynes     ...  2 

—  33 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  5 

Now  serving  on  tenure  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1917. — 
Assistants,  Mabel  A.  Hermance,  Dorothy  L.  Mitchell     .      .  2 

—  4 

ELIHU  GREENWOOD  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1915,  and  April  1, 
1916   1,191 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1915,  to  April  1,  1916   1,184 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  30  grade  teachers   30 

Now  serving  on  tenure   .      .  .4 


Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  Carrie  Ambach,  Nellie  L.  Ballou,  Sarah 
T.  Britton,  Elsie  M.  Burgess,  Helen  P.  Cleaves,  Jennie  L. 
Frazer,  Helen  M.  Gidney,  Marion  Gray,  Elsie  C.  Greenwood, 
Helen  G.  McKenna,  Caroline  S.  Mooar,  Bertha  Sanderson, 
Marguerite  Sanger,  Delia  S.  Scott,  Susie  D.  Waldron  .  .15 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1917. — 
First  Assistant  in  Charge,  Nellie  M.  Howes;  Assistants, 
Esther  E.  Brooks,  Marie  A.  DeNeill,  Corinne  M.  Faxon, 
Madeline  B.  Murphy,  Mary  J.  Mulcahy,  Mary  C.  Quinn, 


Mary  F.  Thornton  8 

—  27 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  9 

Now  serving  on  tenure      .   2 

Appointed:   To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  First  Assistant,   Helen  T.  O'Reilly;  Assistant, 

Henrietta  C.  Starke  2 

Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1917. — 
Assistants,  Grace  M.  Dugan,  Priscilla  E.  White    ...  2 

—  6 

ELIOT  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1915,  and  April  1, 
1916, —  170  in  ungraded  classes;  40  in  special  classes;  85  in 
special  English  classes;  39  in  prevocational  class;  2,032  in 
regular  grades   2,366 


Note. —  Number  of  teachers  to  which  a  district  is  "entitled"  is  given  upon  the  basis  of 
forty  pupils  per  teacher.  (See  page  3.)  For  the  retention  of  teachers  in  the  districts  to 
which  they  are  now  assigned  the  minimum  ratio  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  is  forty-two  in  the 
fall  months. 
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Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1 , 

1915,  to  April  1,  1916   2,269 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  50  grade  teachers,  6  teachers  of 

ungraded  classes,  3  teachers  of  special  classes,  3  teachers  of 

special  English  classes  and  1  teacher  of  a  prevocational  class.  63 

Now  serving  on  tenure  38 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Submaster,  George  B.  Moran;  Assistants,  Margaret 

L.  Cosgrove,  Mary  E.  Smith  3 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81,  1917. — 
Assistant,  Special  Class,  Mary  M.  Dwyer;  Assistants, 
Margaret  T.  Casey,  Elizabeth  E.  Dacey,  Margaret  A.  Ford, 
Mary  E.  Hughes,  Annie  L.  Lynch,  Mary  A.  Mahoney, 
Elizabeth  T.  McNeil,  M.  Alice  Murphy,  Mary  E.  Ryan, 
Elizabeth  F.  Stone,  Margaret  E.  Tobin  12 

—  53 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  5 

Now  serving  on  tenure  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1917. — 
First  Assistant,  Mildred  M.  Hood;  Assistant,  Alice  M.  Doran,  2 

—  3 

EMERSON  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1915,  and  April  1, 

1916,  —  24  in  ungraded  class;  1,317  in  regular  grades  .  .  1,341 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1915,  to  April  1,  1916   1,314 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  33  grade  teachers  and  1  teacher  of 

an  ungraded  class   34 

Now  serving  on  tenure  20 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  First  Assistant  in  Charge,  Ida  E.  Halliday;  Assist- 
ants, Jenny  W.  Cronin,  Alice  L.  Kelly  3 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1917. — 
First  Assistant  in  Charge,  Emma  J.  Irving;  Assistants, 
Alice  J.  Barry,  Grace  M.  Curry,  Gladys  L.  Kelly,  Gertrude 
M.  McBrien,  Mary  C.  McMahon   .6 

—  29 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  6 

Now  serving  on  tenure  3 

Appointed:   To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  First  Assistant,  Mary  E.  McCarthy  ....  1 
Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81,  1917. — 

Assistant,  Margaret  M.  Cody  1 

—  5 

Note. —  Number  of  teachers  to  which  a  district  is  "entitled"  is  given  upon  the  basis  of 
forty  pupils  per  teacher.  (See  page  3.)  For  the  retention  of  teachers  in  the  districts  to 
which  they  are  now  assigned  the  minimum  ratio  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  is  forty-two  in  the 
fall  months. 
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EVERETT  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1915,  and  April  1, 
1916, —  32  in  ungraded  class;  791  in  regular  grades      .      .  823 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1915,  to  April  1,  1916   772 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  20  grade  teachers  and  1  teacher  of 

an  ungraded  class   21 

Now  serving  on  tenure   19 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  3 

Now  serving  on  tenure  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Margaret  Wyner  1 

—  2 

FRANCIS  PARKMAN  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1915,  and  April  1, 
1916  !   677 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1915,  to  April  1,  1916   654 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  17  grade  teachers        ....  17 

Now  serving  on  tenure   15 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  2 
Now  serving  on  tenure   2 

FRANKLIN  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1915,  and  April  1, 

1916,  —  28  in  ungraded  class;  15  in  special  class;  1,184  in 

regular  grades   1,227 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1915,  to  April  1,  1916   1,195 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  29  grade  teachers,  1  teacher  of  an 

ungraded  class  and  1  teacher  of  a  special  class      ...  31 

Now  serving  on  tenure  21 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  First  Assistant,  Grammar,  Laura  E.  Watts;  Assist- 
ants, Mary  G.  Grey,  Anna  T.  Sennott  3 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1917. — 
Assistants,  Mildred  M.  Col  ton,  Edna  B.  Condon,  Edith 
Irving,  Gertrude  A.  Kalmus  4 

—  28 

Note. —  Number  of  teachers  to  which  a  district  is  "entitled"  is  given  upon  the  basis  of 
forty  pupils  per  teacher.  (See  page  3.)  For  the  retention  of  teachers  in  the  districts  to 
which  they  are  now  assigned  the  minimum  ratio  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  is  forty-two  in  the 
fall  months. 
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Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  5 

Now  serving  on  tenure  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Edith  M.  Gushee  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1917. — 
Assistant,  Anna  M.  Hooke  1 

—  4 

FREDERIC  W.  LINCOLN  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1915,  and  April  1, 
1916, —  30  in  ungraded  class;  814  in  regular  grades        .      .  844 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1915,  to  April  1,  1916   823 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  20  grade  teachers  and  1  teacher  of  an 

ungraded  class   21 

Now  serving  on  tenure  13 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Margaret  M.  Keefe  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81,  1917. — 
Subm aster,  George  W.  Gammon;  Assistants,  Lydia  M. 
Gore,  Maud  B.  Kennerson,  Gertrude  A.  White       ...  4 

—  18 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  4 

Now  serving  on  tenure   1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81,  1917. — 
Assistant,  Helen  A.  Melia  1 


—  2 
FROTHIN  GH AM  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 


on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1915,  and  April  1, 

1916   834 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1915,  to  April  1,  1916   797 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  21  grade  teachers   21 

Now  serving  on  tenure  17 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1917. — 
Assistants,  Gertrude  M.  Denehy,  Frederick  A.  Dunfey, 
Catherine  E.  O'Mara   .      .      .      . '  3 

—  20 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  2 

Now  serving  on  tenure  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1917. — 
Assistant,  Andrea  Mahan  1 

—  2 


Note. —  Number  of  teachers  to  which  a  district  is  "entitled"  is  given  upon  the  basis  of 
forty  pupils  per  teacher.  (See  page  3.)  For  the  retention  of  teachers  in  the  districts  to 
which  they  are  now  assigned  the  minimum  ratio  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  is  forty-two  in  the 
fall  months. 
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GASTON  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1915,  and  April  1, 

1916   985 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1915,  to  April  1,  1916   977 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  24  grade  teachers        ....  24 

Now  serving  on  tenure  21 

Appointed:   To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  First  Assistant,  Grammar,  Carrie  A.  Harlow    .      .  1 

—  22 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  2 

Now  serving  on  tenure   2 


GEORGE  PUTNAM  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1915,  and  April  1, 
1916, —  30  in  special  classes;  30  in  rapid  advancement  class; 
1,742  in  regular  grades   1,802 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1915,  to  April  1,  1916   1,778 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  43  grade  teachers,  2  teachers  of  special 

classes  and  1  teacher  of  a  rapid  advancement  class      .      .  46 

Now  serving  on  tenure  28 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  Elizabeth  P.  Brennan,  Elizabeth  M. 
McLaughlin  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1917. — 
Assistants,  Sigrid  B.  Anderson,  Myrtle  A.  Bacon,  Marguerite 
A.  Campbell,  Josephine  M.  Gately,  Julia  W.  Gavin,  Emman- 
uel J.  Goulart,  Florence  J.  Keelan,  Inez  S.  Laurie,  Rose  G. 
Myerson,  A.  Florence  Pow,  Marguerite  J.  Rich,  Anna  L. 
Shaughnessy  12 

—  42 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  9 

Now  serving  on  tenure  3 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  First  Assistant,  Helen  S.  Eaton;  Assistant,  P.  Hazel 

Montgomery  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1917. — 
Assistant,  Margaret  B.  Beatley  1 

—  6 

Note. —  Number  of  teachers  to  which  a  district  is  "entitled"  is  given  upon  the  basis  of 
forty  pupils  per  teacher.  (See  page  3.)  For  the  retention  of  teachers  in  the  districts  to 
which  they  are  now  assigned  the  minimum  ratio  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  is  forty-two  in  the 
fall  months. 
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GILBERT  STUART  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1915,  and  April  1, 
1916   1,013 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1915,  to  April  1,  1916   983 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  25  grade  teachers        ....  25 

Now  serving  on  tenure   .      .  .13 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  First  Assistant  in  Charge,  Mary  M.  Dacey       .      .  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1917. — 
Assistants,  Mabel  L.  Augusta,  Mary  V.  Driscoll,  Mary  A. 
Fletcher,  Marie  T.  Harrington,  Eileen  E.  Kennally,  Alice  M. 
P.  Lanigan,  Gladys  S.Lapham,  Mary  M.O'Mara    ...  8 

—  22 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  ...  5 

Now  serving  on  tenure  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1917. — 
Assistants,  Marjorie  H.  Bent,  Gertrude  S.  Tibbetts        .      .  2 

—  4 

HANCOCK  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1915,  and  April  1, 

1916,  —  85  in  ungraded  classes;  41  in  special  classes;  199  in 
special  English  classes;  71  in  open-air  classes;  1,821  in 

regular  grades   2,217 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1915,  to  April  1,  1916   2,145 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  45  grade  teachers,  3  teachers  of  un- 
graded classes,  3  teachers  of  special  classes,  7  teachers  of 
special  English  classes  and  2  teachers  of  open-air  classes  .      .  60 

Now  serving  on  tenure  46 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,    Harriet   M.    Barthelmess,   Anna  A. 

Cassidy  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1917. — 
Assistant,  Special  Class,  Sophia  F.  Ginsberg;  Assistants, 
Frances  H.  Barnet,  Mary  T.  Dowling,  M.  Margaret  Gaffey, 
Sadie  Guttentag,  Margaret  M.  O'Connell,  Margaret  D. 
Sawyer  7 

—  55 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  19 


Note. —  Number  of  teachers  to  which  a  district  is  "entitled"  is  given  upon  the  basis  of 
forty  pupils  per  teacher.  (See  page  3.)  For  the  retention  of  teachers  in  the  districts  to 
which  they  are  now  assigned  the  minimum  ratio  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  is  forty-two  in  the 
fall  months. 
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Now  serving  on  tenure  7 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  First    Assistant,    Bertha    V.    Martin;  Assistant, 

Grace  E.  Russell  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1917. — 
Assistants,  Marie  E.  Conza,  Ethel  R.  Hagerman,  Marjorie 

G.  Short,  Nellie  M.  Sullivan,  Ruth  G.  Sullivan       ...  5 

—  14 

HARVARD  DISTRICT.  . 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1915,  and  April  1, 
1916, —  16  in  special  class;  781  in  regular  grades   .      .      .  797 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1915,  to  April  1,  1916   766 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  19  grade  teachers  and  1  teacher  of 

a  special  class   20 

Now  serving  on  tenure  15 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Elizabeth  M.  Hoar  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1917. — 
Submaster,  George  H.  Pearce;  Assistant,  Beatrice  C. 
Blanchard  2 

—  18 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  5 

Now  serving  on  tenure  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Theresa  M.  Cotter  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1917. — 
Assistant,  Sally  S.  Allen  1 

—  4 

HENRY  GREW  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1915,  and  April  1, 

1916   624 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1915,  to  April  1,  1916  604 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  15  grade  teachers   15 

Now  serving  on  tenure      .  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Submaster,  Charles  H.  Early;  Assistants,  Evelyn 
L.  Alley,  Frances  E.  Brigham,  Alice  B.  Farnsworth,  Lillias 
A.  S.  Grandison,  Dora  F.  Hastings,  Mabel  Sedgwick,  Anne 

H.  Sylven  .8 

Note. —  Number  of  teachers  to  which  a  district  is  "entitled"  is  given  upon  the  basis  of 
forty  pupils  per  teacher.  (See  page  3.)  For  the  retention  of  teachers  in  the  districts  to 
which  they  are  now  assigned  the  minimum  ratio  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  is  forty-two  in  the 
fall  months. 
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Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1917. — 


Assistants,  Mary  L.  Bradley,  Matilda  I.  Coveney,  Mar- 
garet E.  O'Connor,  Lavinia  S.  Powers,  Alice  M.  Smith      .  5 

—  14 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  5 

Now  serving  on  tenure  1 

Appointed:    To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  First  Assistant,  Frances  A.  English  ....  1 
Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1917. —  First 
Assistant,  Mary  L.  Hersey;  Assistant,  Florence  M.  Damon  .  2 

—  4 

HENRY  L.  PIERCE  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 

on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1915,  and  April  1, 1916,  1,501 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1915,  to  April  1,  1916   1,481 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  37  grade  teachers   37 

Now  serving  on  tenure      .  ■  27 

Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1917. — 

Assistants,  Cora  A.  Banks,  Marguerite  T.  Brooks,  Elizabeth 
M.  Carten,  Margaret  M.  Fleming,  Elizabeth  A.  Gorman, 
Alice  M.  P.  Higgins,  Alice  C.  Manning  7 

—  34 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  5 

Now  serving  on  tenure  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1917. — 
Assistant,  Mary  E.  Wadsworth  1 

—  3 

HUGH  O'BRIEN  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1915,  and  April  1, 

1916,  —  15  in  special  class;  1,501  in  regular  grades  .  .  .  1,516 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1915,  to  April  1,  1916   1,499 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  37  grade  teachers  and  1  teacher  of 

a  special  class   38 

Now  serving  on  tenure  26 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— ■  Assistant,  Rosella  V.  Bishop  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1917. — 
Assistants,  Lillian  F.  Allen,  Helen  M.  Baker,  Margaret  A. 
Gosnell,  Marion  O.  Little,  Elizabeth  F.  B.  MacKay,  Beatrice 
M.  McNally,  Gertrude  E.  O'Neil,  Eleanor  M.  T.  Smith      .  8 

—  35 


Note. —  Number  of  teachers  to  which  a  district  is  "entitled"  is  given  upon  the  basis  of 
forty  pupils  per  teacher.  (See  page  3.)  For  the  retention  of  teachers  in  the  districts  to 
which  they  are  now  assigned  the  minimum  ratio  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  is  forty-two  in  the 
fall  months. 
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Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  5 

Now  serving  on  tenure  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1917. — 
Assistants,  Margaret  A.  Chick,  Beatrice  L.  Wheeler     .      .  2 

—  4 

HYDE  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. — ■  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1915,  and  April  1, 
1916, —  15  in  special  class;  908  in  regular  grades     .      .      .  923 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1915,  to  April  1,  1916   907 

Teachers. — •  Entitled  to  22  grade  teachers  and  1  teacher  of  a 

special  class   23 

Now  serving  on  tenure  21 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1917. — ■ 

Assistants,  Emma  M.  Fotch,  Mary  L.  Holland,  Edith  S.  Terry,  3 

—  24 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  4 

Now  serving  on  tenure  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1917. — ■ 
Assistants,  Ruth  A.  Gillis,  M.  Bernadette  Riley      ...  2 

4 

JEFFERSON  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1915,  and  April  1, 

1916,  —  15  in  special  class;  664  in  regular  grades  .  .  .  679 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1915,  to  April  1,  1916   657 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  16  grade  teachers  and  1  teacher  of 

a  special  class   17 

Now  serving  on  tenure   15 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  3 

Now  serving  on  tenure  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1917. — 

First  Assistant,  Frances  L.  O'Connell;  Assistant,  Esther  B. 

Cavanagh    2 

—  3 

JOHN  A.  ANDREW  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging  on 

any  one  day  between  September  1,  1915,  and  April  1,  1916  .  1,338 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1915,  to  April  1,  1916   1,318 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  33  grade  teachers        ....  33 


NOTE. —  Number  of  teachers  to  which  a  district  is  "entitled"  is  given  upon  the  basis  of 
forty  pupils  per  teacher.  (Sec  page  .'{.)  For  the  retention  of  teachers  in  the  districts  to 
which  t  hey  are  now  assigned  the  minimum  ratio  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  is  forty-two  in  the 
fall  months. 
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Now  serving  on  tenure  24 

Appointed:    To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— ■  Assistants,  Susie  E.  O'Neil,  Gertrude  L.  Ward       .  2 
Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1917. — 
Assistants,  Ruth  M.  Drury,  Anna  E.  McGirr,  Ina  M. 
Wooster  3 

—  29 

Kindergartens.—  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  3 

Now  serving  on  tenure  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1917. — 
Assistant,  Isabel  C.  French  1 

—  2 

JOHN  CHEVERUS  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1915,  and  April  1, 
1916, —  15  in  special  class;  674  in  regular  grades    .      .      .  689 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1915,  to  April  1,  1916   676 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  17  grade  teachers  and  1  teacher  of 

a  special  class   18 

Now  serving  on  tenure      .  13 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  Margaret  A.  F.  Cotter,  Florence  E. 

Crotty  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1917. — 
Assistant,  Special  Class,  Eleanor  A.  Rowan;  Assistant, 
Mary  E.  Sheehan  2 

—  17 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  4 

Now  serving  on  tenure  1 

Appointed:    To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  First  Assistant,  Margaret  B.  Chandler     ...  1 
Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1917. — 
Assistant,  Mary  E.  Brazil  1 

—  3 

JOHN  WINTHROP  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1915,  and  April  1, 

1916,  —  16  in  special  class;  1,369  in  regular  grades  .  .  .  1,385 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1915,  to  April  1,  1916   1,377 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  34  grade  teachers  and  1  teacher  of 

a  special  class   35 


Note. —  Number  of  teachers  to  which  a  district  is  "entitled"  is  given  upon  the  basis  of 
forty  pupils  per  teacher.  (See  page  3.)  For  the  retention  of  teachers  in  the  districts  to 
which  they  are  now  assigned  the  minimum  ratio  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  is  forty-two  in  the 
fall  months. 
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Now  serving  on  tenure  25 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— •  Submaster,  Joseph  A.  F.  O'Neil;  Assistants,  A. 
Frances  Brennan,  Miriam  Kallen  .  .  .  .  .3 
Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1917. — 
Assistant,  Special  Class,  Caroline  G.  Tunis;  Assistants, 
Esther  M.  Cannon,  Catherine  E.  Lenihan,  Helen  M.  Reagan, 
Gertrude  P.  Stephen  5 

—  33 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  5 

Now  serving  on  tenure  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1917. — 
Assistant,  Alice  B.  Crosbie  1 

—  3 

LAWRENCE  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between]September  1,  1915,  and  April  1, 
1916, —  15  in  special  class;  105  in  prevocational  classes; 
944  in  regular  grades   1,064 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1915,  to  April  1,  1916   1,043 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  24  grade  teachers,  1  teacher  of  a 

special  class  and  3  teachers  of  prevocational  classes  ...  28 

Now  serving  on  tenure     15 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Winifred  H.  M.  O'Donovan  ...  1 
Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1917. — 
Submaster,  Edward  J.  Carroll;  First  Assistant  in  Charge, 
Charlotte  Rafter;  Assistants,  Margaret  M.  Biggy,  Ellen  B. 
Donohoe,  Mary  J.  Gomes,  Mary  V.  Meagher,  Bertha  F. 
Murray,  William  G.  O'Hare  8 

—  24 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  2 

Now  serving  on  tenure  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1917. — 
Assistant,  Grace  E.  Manson  1 

—  2 

LEWIS  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1915,  and  April  1, 

1916,  —  15  in  special  class;  60  in  rapid  advancement  classes; 

30  in  prevocational  class ;  1,924  in  regular  grades  .  .  .  2,029 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1915,  to  April  1,  1916   2,001 


Note. —  Number  of  teachers  to  which  a  district  is  "entitled"  is  given  upon  the  basis  of 
forty  pupils  per  teacher.  (See  page  '.i.)  For  the  retention  of  teachers  in  the  districts  to 
which  they  are  now  assigned  t  in1  minimum  ratio  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  is  forty-two  in  the 
fall  months. 
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Teachers. —  Entitled  to  48  grade  teachers,  1  teacher  of  a 
special  class,  2  teachers  of  rapid  advancement  classes, 
and  1  teacher  of  a  prevocational  class   52 

Now  serving  on  tenure  29 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Submaster,  James  F.  Tyrrell;  Assistants,  Elinore 
F.  Donoghue,  Mary  R.  Dooley,  Eleanor  F.  Morris,  Clara  E. 
Oakman  5 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1917. — 
Assistant,  Special  Class,  Mary  I.  Foley;  Assistants,  Marion 
Church,  Miriam  E.  Clancey,  Alice  T.  Clark,  Marguerite  C. 
Cloney,  Marguerite  U.  Dean,  Ruth  Holland,  Inez  M. 
Howes,  Mary  A.  McCool,  William  P.  McDonough,  Marion 
E.  Mellen,  Mary  G.  Murray,  Lillian  C.  O'Neil,  Mary  C. 
Walsh   14 

—  48 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  6 

Now  serving  on  tenure  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1917. — 
Assistants,  Florence  E.  Crowninshield,  Constance  K.  Rohrer,  2 

—  4 

LONGFELLOW  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1915,  and  April  1, 

1916       .   1,221 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1 , 

1915,  to  April  1,  1916   1,216 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  30  grade  teachers        ....  30 

Now  serving  on  tenure  19 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  Frances  R.  Campion,  Henrietta  M. 

Price  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1917. — 
Assistants,  Christina  W.  Burnet,  Katherine  F.  Cahill, 
Agnes  J.  Drea,  Marion  B.  Foster,  Stella  M.  Ives,  Elsie 
V.  Karlson,  Emma  S.  Libourel  7 

—  28 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  2 

Now  serving  on  tenure  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Viola  F.  Dickey  1 

—  2 

Note. —  Number  of  teachers  to  which  a  district  is  "entitled"  is  given  upon  the  basis  of 
forty  pupils  per  teacher.  (See  page  3.)  For  the  retention  of  teachers  in  the  districts  to 
which  they  are  now  assigned  the  minimum  ratio  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  is  forty-two  in  the 
fall  months. 
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LOWELL  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. — ■  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1915,  and  April  1, 
1916, —  15  in  special  class,"  26  in  open-air  class;  1,115  in 
regular  grades   1,156 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1915,  to  April  1,  1916   1,122 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  27  grade  teachers,  1  teacher  of  a 

special  class,  and  1  teacher  of  an  open-air  class  ....  29 

Now  serving  on  tenure  26 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  Pauline  G.  Lehr,  Myra  Wentworth     .  2 

—  28 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  5 

Now  serving  on  tenure   2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1917. — 
Assistant,  Edith  H.  Newcomb  1 

—  3 

MARTIN  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1915,  and  April  1, 
1916   641 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1915,  to  April  1,  1916   627 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  16  grade  teachers   16 

Now  serving  on  tenure  14 

Appointed:    To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1917. — 

Assistant,  Margaret  E.  Foster  1 

—  15 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  2 

Now  serving  on  tenure   2 

MARY  HEMENWAY  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1915,  and  April  1, 

1916   1,759 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1915,  to  April  1,  1916   1,717 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  44  grade  teachers   44 

Now  serving  on  tenure  31 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Alice  M.  Colbert  1 


Note. —  Number  of  teachers  to  which  a  district  is  "entitled"  is  given  upon  the  basis  of 
forty  pupils  per  teacher.  (Sec  page  For  the  retention  of  teachers  in  the  districts  to 
which  they  arc  now  assigned  the  minimum  ratio  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  is  forty-two  in  the 
fall  months. 
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Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1917. — 
Assistants,  Emily  A.  Brady,  Mary  W.  Foley,  Alice  G. 
Mason,  Alice  B.  Murphy,  Grace  D.  O'Brien,  Margaret  M. 
Riley,  Helen  C.  Rogers,  Eleanor  Z.  Walsh  8 

—  40 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  5 

Now  serving  on  tenure  3 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— 'Assistant,  Ruth  E.  Small  1 

—  4 

MATHER  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1915,  and  April  1, 
1916, — ■  14  in  special  class;  30  in  rapid  advancement  class; 
130  in  prevocational  classes;  2,175  in  regular  grades      .      .  2,349 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1915,  to  April  1,  1916   2,286 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  54  grade  teachers,  1  teacher  of  a 

special  class,  1  teacher  of  a  rapid  advancement  class  and 

4  teachers  of  prevocational  classes   60 

Now  serving  on  tenure  39 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Submaster,  Frederic  H.  Buck;  First  Assistant  in 
Charge,  Elizabeth  V.  Cloney;  Assistant,  Special  Class, 
Grace  R.  Hallet;  Assistant,  Agnes  G.  Nash  ....  4 
Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1917. — 
Submaster,  Raymond  H.  Young;  Master's  Assistant,  Jennie 
E.  Phinney;  Assistants,  Margaret  M.  Connelly,  Louise  B. 
Horgan,  Inez  M.  Jameson,  Margaret  B.  Lynch,  Marion  A. 
Maguire,  Annie  I.  Melia,  Florence  M.  Sullivan      ...  9 

—  52 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  5 

Now  serving  on  tenure  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1917. — 
Assistants,  Elizabeth  B.  Elcock,  Evalyn  M.  Martin      .      .  2 

—  4 

MINOT  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1915,  and  April  1, 

1916   592 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1915,  to  April  1,  1916   577 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  15  grade  teachers        ....  15 


Note. —  Number  of  teachers  to  which  a  district  is  "entitled"  is  given  upon  the  basis  of 
forty  pupils  per  teacher.  (See  page  3.)  For  the  retention  of  teachers  in  the  districts  to 
which  they  are  now  assigned  the  minimum  ratio  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  is  forty-two  in  the 
fall  months. 
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Now  serving  on  tenure  10 

Appointed:   To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Sara  E.  Curren  1 

Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1917. — 
Assistants,  Eleanor  H.  Matson,  Marguerite  T.  Rones   .      .  2 

—  13 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  2 

Now  serving  on  tenure   1 

NORCROSS  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1915,  and  April  1, 
1916, — 35  in  ungraded  classes;  86  in  open-air  classes;  994 

in  regular  grades   1,115 

*  Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1915,  to  April  1,  1916   1,091 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  25  grade  teachers,  1  teacher  of  an 

ungraded  class  and  2  teachers  of  open-air  classes    .'      .      .  28 

Now  serving  on  tenure  23 

Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1917. — 

Assistants,  Anne  D.  Allard,  Helen  T.  Noonan       ...  2 

—  25 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  5 

Now  serving  on  tenure  3 

Appointed:    To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Margaret  C.  Linehan        ....  1 

—  4 

OLIVER  HAZARD  PERRY  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1915,  and  April  1, 

1916,  —  16  in  special  class;  849  in  regular  grades  .  .  .  865 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1915,  to  April  1,  1916   848 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  21  grade  teachers  and  1  teacher  of  a 

special  class   22 

Now  serving  on  tenure  19 

Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1917. — 

Assistant,  Special  Class,  Anna  M.  Cogan;  Assistant,  Anne 

M.  Cassidy   .  2 

—  21 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  ...  2 

Note. —  Number  of  teachers  to  which  :i  district  in  "entitled"  is  given  upon  the  basis  of 
for  ty  pupils  per  teacher.  (Bee  page  'A.)  For  the  retention  of  teachers  in  the  districts  to 
which  they  arc  now  assigned  the  minimum  ratio  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  is  forty-two  in  the 
fall  months. 
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Now  serving  on  tenure   .  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1917. — 
Assistant,  Helen  G.  Pepper  1 

—  2 

OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1915,  and  April  1, 
1916, —  30  in  special  classes;  60  in  rapid  advancement 
classes;  3,124  in  regular  grades   3,214 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1915,  to  April  1,  1916   3,180 

Teachers. — -Entitled  to  78  grade  teachers,  2  teachers  of 

special  classes  and  2  teachers  of  rapid  advancement  classes,  82 

Now  serving  on  tenure  55 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  First  Assistant  in  Charge,  E.  Leora  Pratt;  Assist- 
ants, Loretta  C.  Cauley,  Edith  K.  Ellis,  Mary  A.  Ford, 

Mary  C.  Sullivan,  Margaret  R.  Wight  6 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1917. — 
Submasters,  Roger  A.  Powers,  James  F.  Rockett;  Assist- 
ants, Sarah  B.  Brennan,  Daisy  E.  Cohen,  Miriam  Cohen, 
John  J.  Connolly,  Theresa  E.  Cunningham,  Madeline  M. 
Daley,  Katherine  M.  Kelly,  Nellie  R.  McNair,  Margaret  J. 
O'Brien,  Mary  B.  T.  Oliver,  Joseph  F.  O'SuUivan, 
Jeannette  A.  Wall  14 

—  75 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  15 

Now  serving  on  tenure  6 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Alice  G.  Dickey  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1917. — ■ 
First  Assistant,  Ethel  M.  Lane;  Assistants,  Winifred  R. 
Cavanagh,  Ida  M.  Fields,  Charlotte  M.  McMorrow      .      .  4 

—  11 

PHILLIPS  BROOKS  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1915,  and  April  1, 

1916,  —  60  in  rapid  advancement  classes;  1,548  in  regular 

grades   1,608 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1915,  to  April  1,  1916   1,546 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  38  grade  teachers,  and  2  teachers  of 

rapid  advancement  classes   40 

Note. —  Number  of  teachers  to  which  a  district  is  "entitled"  is  given  upon  the  basis  of 
forty  pupils  per  teacher.  (See  page  3.)  For  the  retention  of  teachers  in  the  districts  to 
which  they  are  now  assigned  the  minimum  ratio  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  is  forty-two  in  the 
fall  months. 
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Now  serving  on  tenure  23 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— 'Assistants,  Rose  M.  Biggi,  Mary  A.  Fouhy,  Rosa  L. 

Loitman,  Mary  D.  McKenna  4 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81,  1917. — 
Submaster,  John  M.  McDonnell;  Assistants,  Eleanor  P. 
Brawley,  William  F.  Cannon,  Rose  V.  Collier,  Delia  M. 
Coneys,  Charlotte  Fawcett,  Anna  C.  Gallagher,  Ellen  C. 
Hoy,  Adeline  C.  Leve,  Anna  E.  Spillane  10 

—  37 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  8 

Now  serving  on  tenure  3 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Mabel  V.  Mulrey  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81,  1917. — 
First  Assistant,  Agnes  G.  Ryan;  Assistant,  Irene  H.  Walsh,  2 

—  6 

PRESCOTT  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1915,  and  April  1, 
1916, —  60  in  pre  vocational  classes;  721  in  regular  grades,  781 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1915,  to  April  1,  1916   763 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  18  grade  teachers  and  2  teachers 

of  prevocational  classes   20 

Now  serving  on  tenure  15 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81,  1917. — 
Submaster,  Louis  A.  White;  Assistants,  James  F.  Drey, 
Elizabeth  F.  Laughlin,  KatherineB.  Morrissey       ...  4 

—  19 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  2 

Now  serving  on  tenure   2 

PRINCE  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1915,  and  April  1, 

1916   936 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1915,  to  April  1,  1916   906 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  23  grade  teachers  ....  23 
Now  serving  on  tenure  17 


Note. —  Number  of  teachers  to  which  a  district  is  "entitled"  is  given  upon  the  basis  of 
forty  pupils  per  teacher.  (See  page  3.)  For  the  retention  of  teachers  in  the  districts  to 
which  they  are  now  assigned  the  minimum  ratio  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  is  forty-two  in  the 
fall  months. 
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Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Ethel  M.  Wilson  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1917. — 
Assistants,  Elsie  R.  Gilbert,  Anna  G.  Turner  ....  2 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  . 

Now  serving  on  tenure  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1917. — 
Assistant,  Irene  English  1 


QUINCY  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1915,  and  April  1, 
1916, —  29  in  ungraded  class;  30  in  special  classes;  30  in 
special  English  class;  28  in  rapid  advancement  class;  43  in 
pre  vocational  class;  62  in  open-air  classes;  911  in  regular 


grades   1,133 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1915,  to  April  1,  1916   1,105 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  23  grade  teachers,  1  teacher  of  an 
ungraded  class,  2  teachers  of  special  classes,  1  teacher  of  a 
special  English  class,  1  teacher  of  a  rapid  advancement 
class,  1  teacher  of  a  prevocational  class  and  2  teachers  of 

open-air  classes   31 

Now  serving  on  tenure  18 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  First  Assistant  in  Charge,  Theresa  A.  Mullen; 
Assistants,  Alice  H.  Burke,  Helen  L.  Murphy  ...  3 
Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1917. — 
Assistant,  Special  Class,  Edith  F.  Russell;  Assistants,  Annie 
F.  Carr,  Lilian  E.  Goodwin,  Mary  J.  McLaughlin,  Isabel  J. 
Mulkern,  Louise  H.  Reardon,  Eva  G.  Ridley,  Ella  J.  Sullivan,  8 

—  29 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  ...  11 

Now  serving  on  tenure  4 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  First    Assistant,    Sara    E.    L'Orage;  Assistant, 

Abigail  Linnehan  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1917. — 
Assistants,  Alice  L.  Linnehan,  Dorothy  V.  Madden,  Maud 
B.  Moore  3 

—  9 


Note. —  Number  of  teachers  to  which  a  district  is  "entitled"  is  given  upon  the  basis  of 
forty  pupils  per  teacher.  (See  page  3.)  For  the  retention  of  teachers  in  the  districts  to 
which  they  are  now  assigned  the  minimum  ratio  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  is  forty-two  in  the 
fall  months. 
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RICE  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging  on 
any  one  day  between  September  1,  1915,  and  April  1,  1916, — 
25  in  ungraded  class;  966  in  regular  grades  ....  991 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1915,  to  April  1,  1916   971 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  24  grade  teachers  and  1  teacher  of  an 

ungraded  class   25 

Now  serving  on  teniure  19 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1917. — 
Assistants,  Mary  A.  C.  Doyle,  Lillian  E.  Enos,  Elinor 
Maher  3 

—  22 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  1 

Now  serving  on  tenure   1 

ROBERT  G.  SHAW  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1915,  and  April  1, 

1916   1,127 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1915,  to  April  1,  1916   1,120 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  28  grade  teachers   28 

Now  serving  on  tenure      .      .   13 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  First  Assistant  in  Charge,  Martha  B.  Johnson; 

Assistant,  Gertrude  E.  Lennon  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1917. — 
Submaster,  Leroy  K.  Houghton;  First  Assistant  in  Charge, 
Frances  S.  Parker;  Assistants,  Eleanor  P.  FitzGerald, 
Catherine  T.  Hunt,  Helen  F.  Hurley,  Marion  M.  Kitts, 
Julia  W.  McNulty,  Elizabeth  M.  Moody,  Mary  E.  Mulkern, 
Jennie  E.  Young  10 

—  25 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  2 

Now  serving  on  tenure   1 

ROGER  WOLCOTT  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1915,  and  April  1, 
1916    1,941 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1915,  to  April  1,  1916   1,869 


Note. — -  Number  of  teachers  to  which  a  district  is  "entitled"  is  given  upon  the  basis  of 
forty  pupils  per  teacher.  (See  page  3.)  For  the  retention  of  teachers  in  the  districts  to 
which  they  are  now  assigned  the  minimum  ratio  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  is  forty-two  in  the 
fall  months. 
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Teachers. —  Entitled  to  48  grade  teachers   48 

Now  serving  on  tenure   27 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  First  Assistant  in  Charge,  Annie  G.  Shay;  Assistant, 

Mary  V.  I.  Conway  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1917. — 
Assistants,  Frances  G.  R.  Brady,  Alvia  A.  Colton,  Florence 
Driscoll,  Marguerite  Eliott,  Eugenie  M.  Hanney,  Anna  B. 
Klein,  Marie  G.  Mann,  Helen  F.  McGlinchy,  Florence  J. 
Mills,  Jessie  G.  Ogilvie,  Gertrude  M.  Reilly,  Alice  K. 
Rourke,  Dora  F.  Smith,  Ruth  A.  Sweeney    ....  14 

—  43 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  8 

Now  serving  on  tenure  3 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  First  Assistant,  Marguerita  C.  McDermott;  Assist- 
ant, Mary  E.  Rohrer  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1917. — 
Assistant,  Lillian  Cherry  1 


—  6 
SAMUEL  ADAMS  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. — ■  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1915,  and  April  1, 
1916, — 15  in  special  class;   20  in  special  English  class; 


2,314  in  regular  grades   2,349 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1 , 

1915,  to  April  1,  1916   2,298 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  57  grade  teachers,  1  teacher  of  a 

special  class,  and  1  teacher  of  a  special  English  class     .      .  59 

Now  serving  on  tenure  29 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistants,  Margaret  A.  M.  Collins,  Mary  M. 
Glennon,  Marion  P.  McPhee,  Mary  F.  Sharkey       ...  4 


Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1917. — 
Assistant,  Special  Class,  Agnes  F.  Dillingham;  Assistants, 
Judith  H.  Bartholomew,  Margaret  M.  F.  Conley,  Adeline 
R.  Cropper,  Mabel  F.  Dunn,  A.  Grace  Emery,  Gertrude  C. 
Grohe,  Selma  C.  Gronquist,  Elizabeth  M.  Healy,  Irene  L. 
Hines,  Lawrence  E.  Kiely,  Jr.,  Bessie  M.  Lassen,  Ellen  T. 
Murphy,  Hilda  Reins tein,  Anna  E.  Rosen,  Ruth  B.  Sharkey, 
Dorothy  S.  Starratt,  James  E.  Welch,  Jr.,  Beatrice  E.  Wittet, 

Mary  M.  H.  Woods  20 

—  53 

Kindergartens  .  — ■  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  20 

Note. —  Number  of  teachers  to  which  a  district  is  "entitled"  is  given  upon  the  basis  of 
forty  pupils  per  teacher.  (See  page  3.)  For  the  retention  of  teachers  in  the  districts  to 
which  they  are  now  assigned  the  minimum  ratio  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  is  forty-two  in  the 
fall  months. 
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Now  serving  on  tenure  7 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— ■  First  Assistant,  Mary  R.  Crane        .      .      .      .  1 
Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1917. — 
Assistants,  Edith  M.  Anderson,  Frances  M.  Brierly,  Anna 
H.  Drown,  Frances  M.  Miley  4 

—  12 

SHERWIN  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1915,  and  April  1, 
1916, —  76  in  special  classes;  36  in  prevocational  class;  847 
in  regular  grades   959 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1915,  to  April  1,  1916   952 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  21  grade  teachers,  5  teachers  of 

special  classes,  and  1  teacher  of  a  prevocational  class  .      .  27 

Now  serving  on  tenure  18 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Submaster,  J.  Ellis  Ames;  Master's  Assistant, 
Mary  E.  T.  Healy;  Assistant,  Helen  J.  Roberts  ...  3 
Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1917. — 
Assistant,  Special  Class,  Mary  M.  Bickford;  Assistants, 
Vincent  L.  Kelly,  William  S.  Lenihan,  Mildred  C.  Sullivan, 
F.  Irene  White  5 

—  26 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  2 

Now  serving  on  tenure      .      .  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1917. — 
Assistant,  Mary  E.  Driscoll  1 

—  2 

SHURTLEFF  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1915,  and  April  1, 

1916   809 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1 , 

1915,  to  April  1,  1916   796 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  23  grade  teachers   20 

Now  serving  on  tenure  15 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1917. — 

Assistants,  Helen  T.  Coholan,  Agnes  C.  Loughlin,  Olga  H. 

Pavlick  3 


—  18 

Note. —  Number  of  teachers  to  which  a  district  is  "entitled"  is  given  upon  the  basis  of 
forty  pupils  per  teacher.  (See  page  .3.)  For  the  retention  of  teachers  in  the  districts  to 
which  they  are  now  assigned  the  minimum  ratio  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  is  forty-two  in  the 
fall  months. 
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Kindergartens. —  Teachers  —  Number  entitled  to  .  2 

Now  serving  on  tenure  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Winifred  L.  McCabe  1 

—  2 


THEODORE  LYMAN  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 


on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1915,  and  April  1, 
1916, —  15  in  special  class;  108  in  prevocational  classes; 

1,331  in  regular  grades   1,454 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1915,  to  April  1,  1916   1,393 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  33  grade  teachers,  1  teacher  of  a 

special  class  and  3  teachers  of  prevocational  classes      .      .  37 

Now  serving  on  tenure  15 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Grace  M.  Quirk  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  SI,  1917. — 
Assistant,  Special  Class,  Clara  A.  Burgess;  Assistants, 
Elizabeth  O.  Coffin,  Bessie  M.  Cosgrove,  Mary  G.  Cropper, 
Mildred  M.  Doyle,  Anna  P.  Duggan,  Louisa  A.  Gilbert,  Mary 
F.  Gile,  Veronica  R.  Grant,  Ethel  M.  Hiltz,  Annie  V.  Hogan, 
Agnes  B.  Kelly,  Grace  H.  Lonergan,  Margaret  J.  Lynch, 
John  J.  Murray,  Theresa  A.  Ratta  16 

—  32 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  7 

Now  serving  on  tenure  3 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  SI,  1917. — 
First  Assistant,  Blanche  G.  F.  Horner;  Assistant,  Catherine 
Cohen  2 

—  5 

THOMAS  GARDNER  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1915,  and  April  1, 

1916,  —  30  in  special  English  class;  1,331  in  regular  grades  .  1,361 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1915,  to  April  1,  1916  ...    1,312 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  33  grade  teachers,  and  1  teacher  of  a 

special  English  class   34 


Note. —  Number  of  teachers  to  which  a  district  is  "entitled"  is  given  upon  the  basis  of 
forty  pupils  per  teacher.  (See  page  3.)  For  the  retention  of  teachers  in  the  districts  to 
which  they  are  now  assigned  the  minimum  ratio  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  is  forty-two  in  the 
fall  months. 
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Now  serving  on  tenure  20 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Philena  A.  Parker  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1917. — 
Submaster,  Walter  C.  Winston;  Assistants,  Nellie  F.  Bates, 
Annette  Campbell;  Louise  G.  Farrington,  Alice  P.  George, 
Agnes  C.  Grady,  Caroline  B.  MacLean,  Rosa  E.  Richardson, 
Margaret  C.  Smith,  Edith  K.  Smythe  10 

—  31 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  7 

Now  serving  on  tenure     4 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81,  1917. — 
Assistant,  Nye  W.  Griffiths  1 

—  5 

THOMAS  N.  HART  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1915,  and  April  1, 
1916, —  15  in  special  class;  1,071  in  regular  grades  .      .      .  1,086 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1915,  to  April  1,  1916   1,079 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  27  grade  teachers,  and  1  teacher  of 

a  special  class   28 

Now  serving  on  tenure  20 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Submaster,  Arthur  W.  Kallom;  Master's  Assistant, 
Jennie  F.  McKissick;  Assistant,  Ora  M.  McDonnell  .  .  3 
Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1917. — 
Submaster,  Charles  A.  A.  Weber;  Assistant,  Special  Class, 
Anna  T.  Bliss;  Assistant,  Emma  M.  Gardner       ...  3 

—  26 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  5 

Now  serving  on  tenure  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  First  Assistant,  Dorothy  Fairbanks  ....  1 
Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1917. — 
Assistant,  Ruth  B.  Todd  1 

—  3 

ULYSSES  S.  GRANT  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1915,  and  April  1, 

1916,  — ■  22  in  ungraded  class;    12  in  special  class;   33  in 

special  English  class;  1,152  in  regular  grades  ....  1,219 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1915,  to  April  1,  1916   1,198 

Note. —  Number  of  teachers  to  which  a  district  is  "entitled"  is  given  upon  the  basis  of 
forty  pupils  per  teacher.  (See  page  3.)  For  the  retention  of  teachers  in  the  districts  to 
which  they  are  now  assigned  the  minimum  ratio  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  is  forty-two  in  the 
fall  months. 
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Teachers. —  Entitled  to  28  grade  teachers,  1  teacher  of  an 
ungraded  class,  1  teacher  of  a  special  class  and  1  teacher 

of  a  special  English  class   31 

Now  serving  on  tenure  17 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81,  1917. — 
Submaster,  Frederick  J.  Murphy;  Assistant,  Special  Class, 
Edith  M.  Perry;  Assistants,  Sarah  N.  Boyce,  Catherine  M. 
Burke,  Joanna  Z.  Connell,  Margaret  A.  Falconer,  Sara  E. 
Kirwen,  Esther  E.  Larson,  Ruth  I.  Larson,  John  F.  Lynch, 
Agnes  L.  Maclachlan,  Katherine  A.  Mahoney       ...  12 

—  29 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  7 

Now  serving  on  tenure  4 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  First  Assistant,  Mary  G.  Murray;  Assistant, 
Natalie  Irving  2 

—  6 

WARREN  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. — ■  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1915,  and  April  1, 
1916   1,090 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1915,  to  April  1,  1916   1,066 

Teachers. — ■  Entitled  to  27  grade  teachers        ....  27 

Now  serving  on  tenure  20 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  Elizabeth  F.  Merrigan,  Claire  F. 
Shanahan    2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1917. — 
Assistants,  Elizabeth  M.  Hayes,  Elizabeth  A.  Killion    .      .  2 

—  24 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. — ■  Number  entitled  to  .  5 
Now  serving  on  tenure   3 

WASHINGTON  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1915,  and  April  1, 

1916,  —  33  in  special  English  classes;  37  in  open-air  class; 

1,601  in  regular  grades   1,671 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1915,  to  April  1,  1916   1,621 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  40  grade  teachers,  1  teacher  of  a 

special  English  class  and  1  teacher  of  an  open-air  class     .      .  42 


Note. —  Number  of  teachers  to  which  a  district  is  "entitled"  is  given  upon  the  basis  of 
forty  pupils  per  teacher.  (See  page  3.)  For  the  retention  of  teachers  in  the  districts  to 
which  they  are  now  assigned  the  minimum  ratio  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  is  forty-two  in  the 
fall  months. 
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Now  serving  on  tenure       .      .      .  33 

Appointed:   To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— ■  Assistants,  Cecilia  V.  Mara,  M.  Edith  Moran   .      .  2 
Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1917. — 
Submaster,  James  E.  Lynch;  Assistants,  Annie  E.  Molloy, 
Mattie  A.  Ramsay,  Eva  M.  Rogerson  4 

—  39 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  6 

Now  serving  on  tenure   2 

WASHINGTON  ALLSTON  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1915,  and  April  1, 
1916   984 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1915,  to  April  1,  1916   964 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  24  grade  teachers        ....  24 

Now  serving  on  tenure  20 

Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1917. — 

Assistants,  Mary  F.  Reagan,  Edith  B.  Ricles  ....  2 

—  22 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  3 

Now  serving  on  tenure  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1917. — 
Assistant,  Frances  Blumberg  1 

—  2 

WELLS  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1915,  and  April  1, 

1916,  —  15  in  special  class;   77  in  special  English  classes; 

70  in  open-air  classes;  2,012  in  regular  grades  .  .  .  2,174 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1915,  to  April  1,  1916   2,155 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  50  grade  teachers,  1  teacher  of  a 
special  class,  2  teachers  of  special  English  classes  and  2 

teachers  of  open-air  classes   55 

Now  serving  on  tenure  31 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  Daisy  F.  Burnell,  Mary  E.  Carrigan  .  2 
Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1917. — 
Assistants,  Eleanor  T.  Cummings,  Mary  A.  Donovan,  Eva  M. 
Estey,  Margaret  G.  Ford,  M.  Elizabeth  Gay,  Helen  P. 
Gorman,  Gertrude  R.  Lynch,  E.  Beatrice  Mahaney,  Agnes 
K.  Mallard,  Elizabeth  J.  Miley,  Louise  K.  Morss,  Alice  B. 


Note. —  Number  of  teachers  to  which  a  district  is  "entitled"  is  given  upon  the  basis  of 
forty  pupils  per  teacher.  (See  page  3.)  For  the  retention  of  teachers  in  the  districts  to 
which  they  are  now  assigned  the  minimum  ratio  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  is  forty-two  in  the 
fall  months. 
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Plympton,  Sarah  Smith,  Margaret  G.  Stanwood,  Rose  Stone, 

Bella  Tishler,  Laura  B.  Tolman  17 

•    —  50 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  10 

Now  serving  on  tenure  5 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1917. — 
Assistants,  Mathilde  L.  Hackebarth,  Marie  L.  Hayes, 
Lydia  W.  Howes  3 

—  8 

WENDELL  PHILLIPS  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1915,  and  April  1, 
1916, —  61  in  ungraded  classes;  30  in  special  classes;  62  in 
special  English  classes;  1,399  in  regular  grades      .      .      .  1,552 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1915,  to  April  1,  1916   1,519 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  35  grade  teachers,  2  teachers  of 

ungraded  classes,  2  teachers  of  special  classes,  2  teachers 

of  special  English  classes   41 

Now  serving  on  tenure  26 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  Florence  M.  Hurley,  Jessie  N.  Roberts,  2 
Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1917. — 
Submaster,  William  H.  Ryan;  assistant,  special  class, 
Mary  C.  Culhane;  assistants,  Helen  Harvie,  Margaret  E. 
Kerrigan,  Mary  A.  Magner,  Mary  E.  Manning,  Carrie  M. 
Schroeder,  Ruth  H.  Soelle  8 

—  36 

WILLIAM  E.  RUSSELL  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1915,  and  April  1, 

1916,  —  15  in  special  class;  1,110  in  regular  grades  .  .  .  1,125 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1915,  to  April  1,  1916   1,108 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  28  grade  teachers  and  1  teacher 

of  a  special  class   29 

Now  serving  on  tenure       .      .      .  25 

Appointed:    To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— ■  Master's  Assistant,  Jessie  D.  Stoddard  ...  1 
Appointed:    To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1917. — 

Assistant,  Catherine  C.  Lynch  1 

—  27 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  2 

Now  serving  on  tenure   2 


Note. —  Number  of  teachers  to  which  a  district  is  "entitled"  is  given  upon  the  basis  of 
forty  pupils  per  teacher.  (See  page  3.)  For  the  retention  of  teachers  in  the  districts  to 
which  they  are  now  assigned  the  minimum  ratio  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  is  forty-two  in  the 
fall  months. 
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UN  ASSIGNED  TEACHER. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending 
August  31,  1917. —  Assistant,  . Ellen  S.  Bloomfield. 


SPEECH  IMPROVEMENT  CLASSES. 

Classes  for  Stammerers. 
Appointed:   To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Ellen  E.  Good  1 

Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1917. — 

Assistant,  Alice  M.  Sweeney  1 

—  2 

HORACE  MANN  SCHOOL. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging  on 

any  one  day  between  September  1,  1915,  and  April  1,  1916  .  136 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  15  grade  teachers   15 

Now  serving  on  tenure   15 

MANUAL  ARTS. 
Now  serving  on  tenure   8 

MANUAL  TRAINING. 

Now  serving  on  tenure  48 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Instructor  in  Manual  Training,  Solvi  Greve; 
Assistant  Instructors  in  Manual  Training,  Mary  E.  Doyle, 
Ola  H.  Ferguson,  Sadie  M.  Knight  .  .      .      .  .4 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1917. — 
Prevocational  Instructors,  Hugh  J.  Cox,  Edward  D.  Dee, 
Clarence  W.  Goodridge,  Carl  E.  Janson,  Andrew  J.  Leahy, 


Maurice  J.  Moriarty,  Maximilian  Rabus;  Assistant  Instruct- 
ors in  Manual  Training,  Caroline  K.  Blackburn,  Kate  Coney, 
Aimee  C.  Ferson,  Teresa  F.  Gleason,  Amalia  F.  Grutzbach, 
Olive  G.  Haszard,  Lettie  R.  Moore,  A.  Elizabeth  F.  Morse, 
Bertha  A.  Pettee,  Grace  L.  Pomeroy;  Shop  Work  Instructors, 
George  Adamson,  Chelsea  L.  Bailey,  J.  Maynard  Cheney, 
Arthur  G.  Hamilton,  Edward  W.  Malone,  William  E. 
O'Connor,  Arvid  J.  Wahlstrom,  Francis  O.  Wood  ...  25 

—  77 

HOUSEHOLD  SCIENCE  AND  ARTS. 
Cookery. 

Now  serving  on  tenure   .30 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Teachers,  Elizabeth  A.  Creedan,  Anna  G.  Flynn, 
Annie  F.  Kinsley,  Isabelle  C.  Mclntyre,  Mary  T.  Murphy, 
Aloyse  Owen,  Helen  L.  Taylor  7 
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Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1917. — 
Teachers,  Agnes  L.  Callaghan,  Alice  W.  Clement,  Ernestine 
Y.  Cox,  Mary  M.  Curry,  Catharine  Sheehan,  Alberta  M. 


Whitney  6 

—  43 

Sewing. 

Now  serving  on  tenure  41 


Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Teachers,  Anna  C.  Grimes,  Anne  A.  Jenkins,  E. 
Marie  Lappen,  Katharine  E.  Leary,  Marcelline  I.  Mora, 
Bertha  M.  Pattee,  Mary  H.  Skelton,  Marcella  E.  Slattery,  8 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1917. — 
Teachers,  Mary  L.  Bishop,  Catherine  C.  Cogan,  Clara  D. 
Crandall,  Helen  A.  Finn,  Mary  E.  Gannon,  Mary  L. 
Greene,  Mary  B.  Howard,  Mary  J.  Mullen,  Catherine  L. 
Murray,  Mary  A.  Shane,  Helen  R.  Smith,  Gladys  C.  Sulli- 


van .   12 

—  61 

Music. 

Now  serving  on  tenure  (assistants)  .      .      ...      .      .  .4 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Esther  G.  O'Connor  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1917. — 
Assistants,  Cecelia  M.  Bainton,  Emma  C.  Diehm,  Frances 
G.  French,  Ruth  B.  Mitchell  4 

—  9 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE. 
Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1917. — 
Vocational  Assistants,  Charles  A.  Coburn,  Katherine  L. 
Johnson   2 
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PART  III. 


REAPPOINTMENTS  OF  TEACHERS  OF  PHYSICAL 
TRAINING  AND  MILITARY  DRILL. 


PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1917. —  Instructor  in 


Physical  Training,  James  H.  Crowley   1 

MILITARY  DRILL. 

Now  serving  on  tenure   3 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING  INSTRUCTORS  IN  NORMAL,  LATIN, 
HIGH  AND  DAY  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 

Now  serving  on  tenure: 

Girls'  Latin  School   1 

Brighton  High  School   1 

Charlestown  High  School   1 

Dorchester  High  School   1 

Girls'  High  School   2 

Hyde  Park  High  School   1 

Roxbury  High  School   1 

West  Roxbury  High  School   1 

9 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Dorchester  High  School,  Assistant  Instructor  in 
Physical  Training,  Helen  G.  Dolan  1 


Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81,  1917. — 
Normal  School,  Instructor  in  Physical  Training,  Lulu  A. 
Donovan. 

Dorchester  High  School,  Assistant  Instructor  in  Physical 
Training,  Pauline  Bromberg. 

East  Boston  High  School,  Instructor  in  Physical  Training, 
Florence  R.  Skinner. 

Girls'  High  School,  Assistant  Instructors  in  Physical  Train- 
ing, Mary  F.  Birch,  Margaret  L.  McCarthy. 


REAPPOINTMENTS. 


High  School  of  Practical  Arts,  Instructor  in  Physical  Train- 
ing, Bessie  W.  Howard. 

Roxbury  High  School,  Assistant  Instructor  in  Physical 
Training,  Mary  E.  Johnson. 

South  Boston  High  School,  Instructor  in  Physical  Training, 
Florence  M.  Young;  Assistant  Instructor  in  Physical 
Training,  Alice  A.  Higgins. 

West  Roxbury  High  School,  Assistant  Instructor  in  Physical 
Training,  Helen  R.  Lanagan. 

Trade  School  for  Girls,  Assistant  Instructor  in  Physical 
Training,  Agnes  S.  Thompson  11 

Respectfully  submitted, 

FRANKLIN  B.  DYER, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 
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BOSTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


A  REPLY  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS 
TO  A  REPORT  ON  TRE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF 
THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON 

Made  by  a  Survey  Committee 
Appointed  by  the  Boston  Finance  Commission 
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BOSTON 
PRINTING  DEPARTMENT 
1916 


In  School  Committee,  June  1,  1916. 

Ordered,  That  the  Board  of  Superintendents  is  hereby 
authorized  to  report  in  print  in  response  to  the  order 
passed  at  the  meeting  of  May  1, 1916  (see  page  65),  direct- 
ing that  Board  to  consider  and  report  relative  to  what 
recommendations  made  by  the  Committee  appointed 
by  the  Boston  Finance  Commission  to  make  a  survey 
of  the  Boston  school  system  can  and  cannot  be  carried 
into  effect  with  advantage;  what  changes  in  the  organi- 
zation or  control  of  the  several  departments  now  under 
the  direction  of  directors  or  supervisors  should  be  made; 
and  such  other  recommendations  which  the  Board  of 
Superintendents  believes  would  tend  toward  improve- 
ment of  the  Boston  public  school  system;  and  that 
two  thousand  (2000)  copies  of  such  report  be  printed 
as  a  school  document. 

Attest : 

THORNTON  D.  APOLLONIO, 

Secretary. 


The  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Boston, 

Offices  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents, 

Mason  Street,  June  6,  1916. 

To  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Boston: 

Under  date  of  May  1,  1916,  the  following  order  was 
adopted  by  the  School  Committee: 

Ordered,  That  the  Board  of  Superintendents  is  hereby 
instructed  to  consider  and  report  in  respect  to  the  following 
matters  within  a  period  of  four  weeks: 

1.  What  recommendations  made  by  the,  committee 
appointed  by  the  Boston  Finance  Commission  to  make  a  survey 
of  the  Boston  school  system  can,  in  the  opinion  of  said  Board, 
be  carried  into  effect  with  a  resultant  gain  in  efficiency  or 
economy,  and  what  recommendations  contained  in  said  report 
cannot,  in  the  opinion  of  said  Board,  be  carried  into  effect  with 
advantage. 

2.  What  changes  in  the  organization  or  control  of  the 
several  departments  now  under  the  direction  of  directors  or 
supervisors  can  be  made  which  would  result  in  a  greater  unifica- 
tion of  effort  and  a  more  harmonious  and  logical  development 
of  the  school  system  under  centralized  control. 

3.  Any  other  recommendations  which  the  Board  of  Super- 
intendents believes  would  tend  toward  improvement  of  the 
Boston  public  school  system  or  any  of  its  offices,  departments, 
schools  or  other  activities. 

In  compliance  with  the  above  order  of  the  School 
Committee  the  Board  of  Superintendents  respectfully 
submits  the  following  report: 

The  Absolutism  of  a  Superintendent. 

The  report  of  the  Survey  Committee  is  disappoint- 
ing. Taken  as  a  whole,  it  is  depressing  rather  than 
stimulating.  It  is  superficial;  it  shows  a  lack  of  appre- 
ciation of  the  history  and  the  genius  of  the  Boston 
schools.  It  is  neither  original  nor  creative.  In  many 
respects  it  is  destructive  and  retrogressive. 

The  major  premise,  around  which  the  whole  report 
is  constructed,  is  a  theory  and  a  fiction,  namely  —  the 
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absolutism  of  a  superintendent  of  schools.  This  officer  is 
the  only  "expert"  whom  the  Survey  Committee  discovers 
in  the  whole  school  system,  and  his  office  it  seeks  to 
exalt  beyond  all  reasonable  proportions.  The  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Survey  Com- 
mittee, should  be  the  executive  officer  not  merely  of  all 
educational  activities,  but  he  should  be  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Business  Agent,  Secretary  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee, Schoolhouse  Custodian,  Board  of  Superintend- 
ents, Board  of  Apportionment,  Salary  Board  and  Trial 
Board  all  rolled  up  into  one. 

A  few  quotations  from  the  report  of  the  Survey 
Committee  will  illustrate  the  extent  to  which  it  would 
carry  this  theoretic  scheme  for  centralization  of  power: 

"As  laymen  they  (the  School  Committee)  cannot  to  advan- 
tage, and  should  not  therefore  attempt  to  administer  the 
school  system.  Efficiency  in  administration  demands  that  they 
choose  a  superintendent  of  schools  as  their  chief  executive 
officer,  who  should,  by  rule  of  the  School  Committee,  and  in  the 
exercise  of  his  own  judgment,  delegate  to  other  executive  officers 
those  duties  which  could  best  be  performed  by  them.  All  other 
executives  should  report  to  the  Board  of  Education  through 
him.  .  .  .  All  questions  of  policy  for  the  schools  .  .  .  should 
be  decided  by  the  Superintendent  and  reported  to  the  com- 
mittee."   (Page  26.) 

"The  Business  Agent  should  conduct  the  affairs  of  his  office 
entirely  under  the  general  direction  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  and  with  distinct  responsibility  to  him."   (Page  29.) 

"He  (the  Secretary  of  the  School  Committee)  should  report 
to  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  for  his  consideration  all 
business  coming  to  his  office.  In  many  cases  there  would  be  no 
need  for  suggestion  or  comment  by  the  chief  executive.  In 
other  cases,  review  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  make  for 
the  highest  degree  of  efficiency  for  the  whole  school  system." 
(Page  29.) 

"Such  executive  authority  (as)  is  at  present  exercised  by  the 
Schoolhouse  Custodian  should  be  vested  in  him  only  as  dele- 
gated by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools."   (Page  30.) 
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"The  Board  of  Superintendents  should,  as  a  Board,  be 
abolished."    (Page  26.) 

"The  Board  of  Apportionment  should  be  abolished." 
(Page  30.) 

"The  Salary  Board  should  be  abolished."    (Page  31.) 

The  Board  of  Superintendents  is  unalterably  opposed 
to  such  centralization  of  authority.  It  is  the  apotheosis 
of  the  one  man  power,  and  would  lead  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  bureaucracy  with  innumerable  irresponsible 
departments.  In  the  interminable  maze  thus  created, 
actual  responsibility  could  never  be  definitely  located. 
The  chief  executive  of  the  School  Committee  would 
become  a  jack-of-all-trades,  an  expert  in  none;  like  the 
character  in  Dickens,  he  would  be  a  lawyer  among 
doctors  and  a  doctor  among  lawyers.  And  the  cause  of 
education  would  suffer  a  fatal  blow. 

The  Survey  Committee  attempts  to  justify  the  cloth- 
ing of  the  Superintendent  with  plenary  powers,  because, 
in  its  opinion,  executive  officers  in  great  business  cor- 
porations are  thus  vested.   It  says: 

"The  management  of  this  great  public  service  may  be  con- 
ducted most  efficiently  only  upon  that  basis  of  organization 
which  has  been  found  to  make  for  efficiency  in  private  busi- 
ness."   (Page  25.) 

The  Board  of  Superintendents  is  of  the  opinion  that 
such  analogy  is  fictitious.  Great  business  executives  are 
chosen  for  their  leadership  in  business  administration. 
They  are  the  experts  in  these  gigantic  enterprises.  The 
results  of  their  skillful  leadership  are  measured  in 
financial  accomplishments.  Dividends  register  the  value 
of  their  services.  If  dividends  are  not  forthcoming, 
executives  are  forthwith  dismissed. 

But,  as  the  public  schools  are  created  for  the  education 
of  children,  the  product  of  this  educational  machinery 
is  not  a  tangible  reality  like  dividends ;  it  is  power  — 
physical,  intellectual  and  spiritual  —  sometimes  reveal- 
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ing  itself  years  after  the  process  of  schooling  has  ceased. 
Leadership  in  an  army  composed  of  3,200  teachers  and 
120,000  boys  and  girls  calls  not  primarily  for  a  captain 
of  industry,  but  for  a  man  trained  in  the  science  of 
education  and  skilled  in  the  art  of  school  administration. 
According  to  the  Survey  Committee,  the  Superintendent 
of  Schools  should  be  equally  expert  as  a  business  execu- 
tive and  as  an  educational  administrator.  If  this 
fatal  parallel  were  maintained,  a  School  Committee 
might  be  justified  in  selecting  for  Superintendent  of 
Schools  a  man  with  a  business  training  in  preference  to  a 
professional  school  man. 

As  indicated  by  the  Survey  Committee,  the  chief 
executive  officer  of  a  business  enterprise  if  found  incom- 
petent may  easily  be  dismissed  or  relegated  to  the  ranks. 
The  Survey  Committee  intimates  that  such  procedure 
may  operate  in  the  removal  of  public  officials.   It  says: 

"The  responsible  executive  may  make  mistakes,  but  his 
orders  or  decisions  are  always  subject  to  appeal  to  the  School 
Committee.  If  it  were  discovered  that  such  an  executive  officer 
was  frequently  in  the  wrong,  or  that  he  was  incompetent,  it 
would  be  within  the  province  of  the  lay  board  to  remove  him 
and  to  provide  a  more  efficient  manager/'    (Page  31.) 

Unmistakably  this  is  true.  But  it  would  be  extremely 
difficult  for  the  "lay  board "  (the  School  Committee)  to 
satisfactorily  prove  to  its  stockholders  (the  general  pub- 
lic) that  its  business  manager  is  inefficient,  especially 
since,  in  the  language  of  the  Survey  Committee,  this 

"lay  board  cannot  to  advantage,  and  should  not,  attempt  to 
administer  the  school  system." 

Experience  shows  that  it  is  sometimes  more  difficult 
to  remove  an  inefficient  public  servant  than  it  is  an 
efficient  one,  and  in  the  final  analysis  it  might  be  neces- 
sary for  the  "lay  board"  (the  School  Committee)  to 
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summon  a  commission  of  experts  to  pass  upon  the  admin- 
istrative competence  of  a  superintendent  of  schools. 

In  further  defence  of  its  proposition,  that  a  superin- 
tendent of  schools  is  an  efficient  business  administrator, 
the  Survey  Committee  presents  a  rather  elaborate  argu- 
ment to  show  that  by  a  process  of  elimination  only  a 
small  group  of  the  ablest  superintendents  become  execu- 
tive administrators  of  the  largest  school  systems  of  the 
country.  It  gives  the  impression  that  these  superin- 
tendents are  selected  because  of  unusual  business  ability. 
It  says: 

"The  men  who  pass  through  this  selective  process  .  .  . 
arrive  in  their  ultimate  positions  because  they  possess  in  rare 
combination  educational  ability  and  executive  ability."  (Page 
32.) 

This  may  or  may  not  be  true.  It  is  significant,  how- 
ever, that  the  distinct  tendency  in  all  the  larger  cities 
is  toward  the  employment  of  business  executives  to  work 
in  cooperation  with  the  Superintendents  of  Schools,  and 
who  are  directly  responsible  to  the  School  Committees. 
It  is  noticeable,  moreover,  that  in  the  smaller  cities  where 
business  affairs  and  school  administration  are  entrusted 
to  a  single  individual,  the  efficiency  is  usually  lower  than 
in  the  larger  cities  where  there  is  a  differentiation  of 
educational  and  business  responsibilities. 

But  the  Survey  Committee  shows  an  unfamiliarity 
with  the  management  of  great  business  enterprises 
when  it  affirms  that  the  chief  executive  officer  possesses 
arbitrary  power.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  great  business 
interests  are  controlled  by  Boards  of  Directors  who 
initiate  policies  and  insist  that  these  policies  be  promul- 
gated and  followed.  Almost  invariably,  the  real  power 
of  control  is  vested  not  in  an  individual  executive,  but 
in  an  executive  committee  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

As  a  typical  illustration  of  such  actual  power  of  control 
the  Board  of  Superintendents  presents  the  following 
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quotation  from  the  by-laws  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric 
and  Manufacturing  Company,  a  corporation  interna- 
tional in  its  business  transactions.  Article  VI.  of  the 
by-laws  reads: 

"The  President  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  stock- 
holders, shall  be  ex  officio  a  member  of  all  standing  committees 
and  in  the  absence  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  [of  Directors] 
shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  directors  and  of  the  standing 
committees,  and  shall  have,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Board, 
the  Executive  Committee  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Board,  im- 
mediate supervision  and  direction  of  the  Company's  business." 

The  report  of  the  Survey  Committee  is  voluminous  of 
comparisons  between  Boston  and  other  cities  in  respect 
to  attendance  of  pupils,  salaries  of  teachers,  costs  of 
maintenance,  etc.,  but  it  is  silent  of  reference  to 
cities  where  its  theoretic  plan  of  organization  is  in  vogue. 
And  there  is  good  reason  for  this  silence.  Academic 
doctrinaires  have  recommended  such  plans  of  reorgani- 
zation from  time  to  time,  but  everywhere  they  have  been 
repudiated  by  practical  school  men  and  school  commit- 
tees. In  fact,  there  is  not  a  single  system  of  schools  in 
any  large  city  in  the  entire  country  with  a  population 
of  300,000  or  more  which  has  even  an  approach  to  the 
organization  proposed  by  the  Survey  Committee;  on 
the  contrary,  the  whole  tendency  both  in  the  large  and  in 
the  small  cities  is  toward  a  separation  of  the  educational 
from  the  business  side  of  school  administration,  placing 
at  the  head  of  these  departments  leaders  in  their  special 
fields,  men  of  ability  and  of  cooperative  spirit  willing  to 
work  together  for  the  efficiency  of  the  entire  system. 

As  evidence  that  the  type  of  administrative  organiza- 
tion proposed  by  the  Survey  Committee  is  viewed  with 
distrust  and  apprehension  by  leaders  in  the  various 
phases  of  educational  activities  throughout  the  country, 
the  Board  of  Superintendents  submits  the  following 
extracts  from  some  of  the  letters  in  its  possession: 
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Mr.  Henry  R.  M.  Cook,  Auditor  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  city  of  New  York,  says: 

"In  this  school  system  there  are  four  items  of  functional 
administration  represented  in  person  by  four  officials.  .  .  . 
There  is  perfect  harmony  and  cooperation  between  the  four 
officials  named  for  the  reason  that  each  has  a  sphere  in  which 
he  is  practically  supreme,  subject  only  to  the  control  of  the 
Board  of  Education  itself. 

"This  is  an  age  of  specialization,  and  functions  of  different 
kinds  should  not  be  expected  to  be  performed  efficiently  if 
required  to  be  performed  by  one  person.  The  vesting  of  too 
much  authority  in  one  individual  is  per  se  inadvisable,  and  it  is 
too  much  to  expect  of  any  ordinary  human  being  that  he  be  an 
expert  in  everything  relating  to  school  affairs.  This  applies 
especially  to  large  school  systems.  ...  I  think  your  school 
system  is  much  too  large  to  be  successfully  conducted  by  a  single 
head." 

Mr.  William  Dick,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Public 
Education  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  says: 

"In  Philadelphia,  we  have  usually  found  the  Superintendent 
of  Schools  only  too  anxious  to  be  relieved  of  any  part  of  the 
school  work  that  pertained  to  the  physical  side  of  the  system. 
While  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  is  the  recognized  head  of 
the  public  schools  system,  any  attempt  to  give  him  direct  control 
of  construction  of  buildings,  repairs,  purchase  of  sites,  purchase 
of  supplies,  equipment,  etc.,  would  meet  with  little  or  no  favor. 
.  .  .  While  I  am  not  advocating  the  single  head  idea,  yet  if 
such  is  desired,  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  should  be  a  man  with 
business  training  and  qualifications  rather  than  one  whose 
career  has  been  mainly  developed  in  strictly  educational  affairs." 

Mr.  George  W.  Gerwig,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Public  Education  of  the  city  of  Pittsburg,  says: 

"I  do  not  believe  personally  that  the  best  results  can  be 
obtained  by  putting  all  of  the  work  either  under  the  direction 
and  control  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  who  is  usually 
better  trained  along  educational  lines  than  in  business  activities, 
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and  who  has  abundant  educational  demands  on  his  time  and 
energy,  or  under  the  absolute  control  of  a  business  man,  who  is 
without  special  public  school  or  educational  training.  We  feel 
that  we  get  the  best  results  by  sympathetic  team  work  between 
the  heads  of  the  various  departments. 

"If  it  is  necessary  or  desirable  to  have  an  executive  officer 
outranking  these  heads  of  departments,  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  such  officer  might  best  be  the  President  of  the  Board." 

Mr.  Michael  J.  Collins,  Purchasing  Agent  for  the 
entire  Santa  Fe  system,  member  and  former  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  city  of  Chicago, 
writes : 

"The  past  three  years'  experience  in  school  affairs,  one  of 
which  was  spent  on  the  School  Management  Committee,  one 
as  Chairman  of  the  Buildings  and  Grounds  and  one  as  President 
of  the  Board,  has  led  me  to  believe  that  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools  should  be  burdened  only  with  matters  which  have  to 
do  with  the  educational  department.  In  other  words,  matters 
which  are  strictly  within  the  duties  of  the  Business  Agent, 
Schoolhouse  Custodian  or  the  Secretary  should  be  divorced 
from  his  supervision.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  Superintendent 
of  Schools  in  a  city  as  large  as  Boston,  or  larger,  would  require 
the  majority  of  his  time  for  educational  affairs  and  that  any 
neglect  would  be  detrimental  to  the  children's  welfare. 

"They  (members  of  the  School  Committee)  believe  that  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  as  a  rule,  has  had  but  little  training 
from  a  business  standpoint  such  as  is  necessary  in  the  transac- 
tions which  the  Board  of  Education  in  the  City  of  Boston,  or 
a  larger  city,  would  have  to  contend  with,  whereas,  on  the 
other  hand  the  Business  Agent  and  the  Secretary  have  had  just 
such  training  as  is  necessary  to  take  care  of  matters  which  come 
under  their  respective  departments." 

The  school  system  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis  challenges 
the  admiration  of  school  officials  throughout  the  country. 
Dr.  Ben  Blewett,  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  St.  Louis, 

says: 

"1  ask  that  lt.be  clearly  understood  that  I  recognize  the 
proper  determining  influences  of  local  conditions  in  handling 
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any  question  of  the  kind  which  you  submit.  I,  however,  am 
not  familiar  with  any  large  differences  between  the  situation 
in  Boston  and  that  in  St.  Louis  that  would  suggest  very 
essential  differences  in  the  plans  of  •  organization  of  school 
work.    .    .  . 

11 1  do  not  think  of  any  reason  why  what  you  call  the  1  one- 
headed'  plan  would  be  a  better  plan  of  organization  either  for 
St.  Louis  or  for  Boston.  The  School  Committee  in  your  city, 
as  the  Board  of  Education  in  our  city,  is  the  Board  of  Trustees 
responsible  to  the  people  for  the  general  conduct  of  the  schools. 
The  primary  purpose  of  the  schools  is  to  instruct  and  educate 
the  children.  To  accomplish  this  purpose,  teachers  have  to  be 
employed,  school  buildings  have  to  be  erected  and  maintained, 
supplies  have  to  be  selected  and  procured,  and  disbursements 
have  to  be  made  and  accounted  for.  Each  part  of  this  work, 
to  be  properly  conducted,  required  a  man  or  a  woman  of  spe- 
cialized training.  No  one  man,  in  my  opinion,  in  so  extended 
a  system  as  the  school  system  of  Boston  can  possibly  success- 
fully assume  the  responsibility  of  administering  the  details  of 
the  work  for  which  he  has  not  been  specially  prepared.  Cer- 
tainly the  Superintendent  of  Instruction  must  have  demands 
made  upon  him  in  his  special  field  of  work  that  will  tax  all  of 
his  mental  and  physical  capacity.  Any  regulation  that  placed 
upon  him  the  responsibility  of  administration  outside  of  his 
field  would  weaken  his  efficiency  in  his  own  particular  field. 

"The  position  which  I  have  just  taken  is  not  intended  to  be 
unmindful  of  the  truth  that  as  all  of  the  departments  are 
intended  to  minister  to  the  success  of  the  work  of  which  the 
Superintendent  has  immediate  charge,  that  his  advice  and 
recommendation  as  to  how  they  may  best  minister  to  his  work 
should  be  given  most  weighty  consideration.  It  is  best,  how- 
ever, in  my  opinion,  that  the  heads  of  the  several  kinds  of  work 
be  directly  responsible  to  the  Board  of  Education  for  recom- 
mendations in  their  several  departments,  and  that  they  be  given 
the  full  limit  of  independent  power  that  they  need  to  successfully 
meet  the  obligations  of  their  several  offices;  in  other  words, 
that  they  should  be  held  responsible  for  the  administration  of 
their  departments,  not  interfered  with  in  it,  and  that  their 
efficiency  should  be  measured  by  the  results  they  get.  Putting 
it  in  another  way,  I  should  say  if  there  is  to  be  one  head,  that 
one  head  should  be  a  Board  of  Education  competent  to  select 
suitable  officers,  unwilling  to  assume  any  of  the  responsibilities 
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of  administration,  but  confining  itself  to  the  legislation  and  to 
the  supervision  of  the  work  of  its  officers. " 

Interference  with  Absolutism. 
In  its  effort  to  support  its  hypothesis  —  the  adminis- 
trative supremacy  of  a  superintendent  —  the  Survey 
Committee  proceeds  to  discover  imaginary  grievances. 
It  acknowledges  that  the  individual  officers  of  the  School 
Committee  are  efficient. 

"Indeed,"  it  says,  "we  have  been  impressed  in  our  study  by 
the  individual  efficiency  of  the  Superintendent,  Members  of 
the  Board  of  Superintendents,  Business  Agent  and  the  Sec- 
retary."   (Page  25.) 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Survey  Committee,  however, 

"The  difficulty  is  not  with  the  individual  concerned,  but, 
rather,  with  an  organization  which  is  cumbersome  and  which 
renders  impossible  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency.  As  the 
situation  is  at  present,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  time  and 
energy  of  executive  officers  must  be  spent  in  conferences  in 
which  matters  are  settled  upon  a  personal  basis,  which  ought 
to  be  determined  by  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  school 
system,  by  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  him  by  the  School 
Committee,  and  in  the  light  of  the  responsibility  which  he  alone 
should  have."    (Page  25.) 

"From  the  testimony  which  has  been  given  to  the  committee, 
and  from  such  observations  as  they  have  been  able  to  make, 
it  seems  entirely  clear  that  the  present  organization  not  only 
invites,  but  actually  promotes  inefficiency.  As  has  already 
been  indicated,  the  time  and  energy  of  executive  officers  is 
wasted  in  making  adjustments  on  a  personal  basis."  (Pages 
25,  26.) 

"With  the  system  of  reorganization  which  has  been  proposed 
above,  the  time  and  energy  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools 
and  of  other  executive  officers  now  wasted  in  group  and  indi- 
vidual conferences  upon  unimportant  matters  would  be  saved." 
(Page  33.) 

"There  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  no  possibility  of 
a  maximum  of  efficiency  or  of  economy  in  the  conduct  of  a 
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school  system  in  which  many  executive  heads  work  more  or 
less  at  cross  purposes."    (Page  33.) 

The  above  quotations  constitute  a  severe  arraign- 
ment of  the  officers  of  the  School  Committee,  and  if  it 
were  true  would  be  a  grievous  fault.  The  Board  of 
Superintendents,  however,  emphatically  denies  that  the 
charges  have  any  foundation  in  fact.  The  Board  of 
Superintendents  fails  to  recall  a  single  instance  where 
any  educational  question  has  been  settled  or  any 
adjustment  made  upon  a  " personal  basis,"  and  warmly 
repudiates  any  such  unwarranted  assumption.  The 
Board  of  Superintendents,  moreover,  is  unaware  that 

"many  executive  heads  work  more  or  less  at  cross  pur- 
poses," 

or  that  the  time  and  energy  of  officials  are 

" wasted    .    .    .    upon  unimportant  matters," 

and  it  is  convinced  that  the  conclusions  of  the  Survey 
Committee  in  these  particulars  have  been  based  upon 
misinformation.  It  is  true  that  occasional  conferences 
are  held  by  the  various  officials  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee; otherwise,  team  work  and  a  true  spirit  of 
cooperation  would  be  impossible.  Conferences  of  this 
nature  should  be  encouraged  rather  than  condemned. 
Under  the  plan  of  reorganization  suggested  by  the 
Survey  Committee  honest  differences  of  opinion  would 
not  be  tolerated,  and  honest  men  would  hesitate  to 
express  their  convictions. 

But  the  Survey  Committee  finds  another  obstacle  in 
the  pathway  of  its  theory.  The  School  Committee  "as 
at  present  constituted "  is  accustomed  to  seek  advice 
from  officers  whom  it  elects.  The  Survey  Committee 
deplores  such  a  condition  of  affairs,  and  says: 

"It  appears,  however,  to  be  the  policy  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee as  at  present  constituted,  to  depend  upon  the  Secretary, 
the  Business  Agent,  and  one  or  more  assistant  superintendents 
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for  advice,  which  ought,  in  a  well  organized  school  system,  to 
be  required  of  their  chief  executive  officer."    (Page  24.) 

The  natural  inference  is,  that  the  School  Committee 
seeks  advice  from  the 

"  Secretary,  the  Business  Agent,  and  one  or  more  assistant 
superintendents" 

because  it  has  confidence  in  their  judgment.  And  there 
certainly  is  no  good  reason  why  it  should  not  turn  for 
information  to  any  of  its  employees  who  by  education, 
training  and  experience  are  qualified  to  counsel  with 
the  School  Committee  concerning  the  innumerable 
problems  that  arise  for  discussion  and  solution. 

The  Assistant  Superintendents. 
The  Assistant  Superintendents  while  selected  by  the 
School  Committee,  are  directly  responsible  to  the 
Superintendent  as  their  chief.  In  order  to  extend  still 
farther  the  range  of  authority  of  the  Superintendent, 
the  Survey  Committee  declares  that  the 

"  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Board  of  Education  —  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools  —  should  nominate  the  assistant 
superintendents."    (Page  27.) 

The  Board  of  Superintendents  believes  that  from  an 
educational  point  of  view  the  existing  condition  is 
preferable  to  that  proposed.  The  members  of  the  School 
Committee  are  the  representatives  of  the  people  at  large. 
They  should  choose  the  chief  executive  and  his  associates 
as  well.  A  superintendent  of  schools  should,  of  course, 
have  men  associated  with  him  who  will  cooperate  in 
heartiness  and  loyalty,  but  who,  at  the  same  time,  will 
not  be  afraid  to  differ  from  him  in  opinion.  Under  the 
plan  of  the  Survey  Committee  there  is  a  grave  danger 
that  Assistant  Superintendents,  selected  by  the  Superin- 
tendent and  dependent  upon  him  for  renomination, 
would  forfeit  their  independence  and  degenerate  into 
mere  puppets. 
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The  Board  of  Superintendents. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Survey  Committee,  the  Assistant 
Superintendents  as  individuals  are  efficient.  In  their 
collective  capacity,  however,  as  a  Board,  through  some 
strange  magic,  they  became  " cumbersome"  and  "should 
as  a  Board  be  abolished."  This  is  another  evidence 
of  the  peculiar  logic  of  the  Survey  Committee.  The 
individual  as  such  is  efficient,  but  a  collective  body  of  the 
same  individuals  becomes  an  incumbrance.  Herein  is 
another  glorification  of  its  theory  —  the  exaltation  of 
the  one  man  power. 

The  Survey  Committee  at  the  outset  declared  that  the 
basis  of  its  investigation  included  conferences  with  the 

"  Assistant  Superintendents  both  individually  and  as  a  Board." 
(Page  8.) 

It  is  true  that  two  members  of  the  Survey  Committee 
did  spend  twenty  minutes  in  a  session  of  the  Board 
of  Superintendents,  et  ex  uno  disce  omnes.  It  is  also 
true  that  two  members  of  the  committee  did  on  a  second 
occasion  point  out  to  three  members  of  the  Board  of 
Superintendents  some  perfectly  evident,  well-known  con- 
ditions in  the  organization  of  our  schools.  It  is  true 
that  the  individual  members  of  the  Board  of  Superin- 
tendents did  submit  to  the  Survey  Committee  a  brief 
summary  of  their  activities,  but  the  statement  that 

"  conferences  were  held  .  .  .  with  the  Assistant  Superin- 
tendents both  individually  and  as  a  Board  " 

is  misleading.  Professional  courtesy  would  have  dic- 
tated real  "  conferences "  with  the  Board  of  Superin- 
tendents, a  body  that  has  been  in  continuous  and  respon- 
sible service  for  forty  years;  and  had  " conferences" 
occurred,  the  Survey  Committee  might  have  been  put 
into  possession  of  some  facts  that  would  have  enabled 
it  in  its  report  on  the  " Board  of  Superintendents" 
(page  26)  to  be  exact  and  true,  rather  than  theoretic, 
academic  and  false. 
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"The  Board  of  Superintendents  should,  as  a  Board,  be 
abolished."    (Page  26.) 

This  revolutionary  recommendation  of  the  Survey 
Committee  has  been  repudiated  recently  both  by  the 
School  Committee  of  Boston  and  by  the  Legislature 
of  the  Commonwealth. 

In  its  criticism  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents  the 
Survey  Committee  says: 

"An  analysis  of  eleven  meetings  of  this  Board  shows  that 
four  of  them  were  given  over  wholly  to  matters  which  should 
be  decided  by  an  examining  board  or  committee."    (Page  26.) 

Had  the  Survey  Committee  prolonged  its  analysis,  it 
might  have  found  the  entire  time  of  eleven  meetings 
given 

"to  matters  which  should  be  (and  actually  were)  decided  by 
an  examining  board" 

for  the  simple  reason  that  one  of  the  functions  of  the 
Board  of  Superintendents  is  to  serve  as  an  examining 
board.  The  Board  of  Superintendents  has  three  distinct 
functions  —  supervisory,  legislative  and  examining. 
Each  Assistant  Superintendent  performs  general  super- 
visory duties  such  as  visiting  schools,  inspecting  class- 
room work,  supervising  and  rating  teacher,  etc.  He  is 
part  of  the  legislative  body,  making  educational  decisions 
of  a  wide  and  varying  character.  He  serves  as  a  member 
of  a  board  of  examiners.  At  an  expense  not  exceeding 
$1,000  for  additional  assistance,  the  Board  of  Superin- 
tendents conducts  each  year  examinations  of  over  750 
teachers,  not  to  speak  of  examinations  for  admission  to 
the  Normal,  High  and  Latin  schools.  The  School 
Committee  has  ever  considered  that  this  function  of  the 
Board  is  educationally  correct,  as,  indeed,  it  is  economi- 
cally. New  York  City  employs  a  board  of  five  examiners 
in  addition  to  a  Board  of  Superintendents.  The  salary 
of  each  member  of  the  board  of  examiners,  other  than 
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the  city  superintendent,  is  $6,000  per  annum.  In 
the  interest  of  economy  alone,  this  examining  duty  of 
the  Board  would  seem  to  justify  its  existence. 

In  its  criticism  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Board  of 
Superintendents,  the  Survey  Committee  displays  its 
utter  misconception  and  misapprehension  of  the  funda- 
mental functions  of  a  legally  constructed  Board  entrusted 
with  the  consideration  of  the  many  and  perplexing 
problems  that  arise  in  the  conduct  of  a  great  school 
system.     It  says: 

"Some  indication  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  various 
items  brought  before  the  Board  in  the  eleven  meetings  analyzed, 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in  sixty-one  cases  matters  had  to 
do  with  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  and  in  thirty-six  cases 
all  other  matters  listed  above  were  considered.' 1    (Page  27.) 

Presumably,  the  Survey  Committee  would  not  deny 
the  necessity  of  some  one's  judgment  in  the  disposi- 
tion of  these  matters  and  would  concede  that  the 
Board  of  Superintendents  is  the  proper  body  to  act 
thereon.  It  is  evidently  the  " relative  importance'' 
or  perhaps  the  unimportance  of  the  subjects  discussed 
that  is  questioned.  A  cursory  reading  of  the  Survey 
Committee's  report  on  the  above  subject  by  one  un- 
acquainted .  with  the  facts  would  unquestionably  be 
misleading.  A  brief  " conference"  with  any  member 
of  the  Board  of  Superintendents  would  have  convinced 
the  Survey  Committee  that  the  sixty-one  cases  referred 
to  did  not  consume  a  large  portion  of  the  time  of  the 
Board.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  sub-committee  of  Assist- 
ant Superintendents  appointed  by  the  Superintendent 
had  carefully  considered  the  sixty-one  cases,  formulated 
its  conclusions,  and  reported  thereon  to  the  assembled 
Board.  If  there  chanced  to  be  any  contested  cases  in 
the  sixty-one,  or  cases  about  which  the  committee  on 
eligibility  was  in  doubt,  there  probably  and  properly 
was  some  discussion  before  the  report  of  the  committee 
was  adopted;  but  ordinarily  the  sixty-one  cases  would 
not  consume  in  the  reporting  to  the  Board  over  sixty- 
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one  minutes.  Assuming  (which  is  not  true)  that  the 
sixty-one  cases  did  consume  considerable  time  of  the 
eleven  meetings  referred  to,  what  of  it?  The  School 
Committee  in  adopting  the  merit  system  in  the  appoint- 
ment and  promotion  of  teachers  hedged  it  about  so 
securely  with  safeguards  that  its  value,  integrity,  and 
competence  have  never  been  questioned,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  thousands  of  teachers  have  been 
involved  in  its  working.  How  has  the  absolute  fairness 
of  the  system  been  established  and  maintained?  By 
continuous  and  unremitting  care.  Who  shall  be  the 
arbiter  when  questions  of  the  " relative  importance" 
of  one  matter  over  another  arise?  The  Superintendent 
and  the  Assistant  Superintendents  with  whom  cooperate 
over  3,200  teachers  of  a  great  system,  or  a  theorizing 
college  professor  of  educational  administration? 

In  its  discussion  of  the  records  of  these  eleven  meetings, 
the  Survey  Committee  seeks  to  convey  the  impression 
that  little  was  accomplished  other  than  the  transaction 
of  routine  business.  Quite  contrary  and  disinterested 
testimony  is  offered  in  a  report  on  the  Boston  school 
system  which  was  conducted  in  1911  by  the  Finance 
Commission.  The  following  is  a  quotation  from  this 
report  (page  19) : 

"The  Commission  believes  that  very  little  of  the  work  per- 
formed by  the  Board  of  Superintendents  is  in  any  true  sense 
petty,  and  that  many  subjects  submitted  are  of  large  importance, 
requiring  and  receiving  full  thought.  There  are,  of  course, 
many  things  done  both  by  the  Board  and  by  the  individual 
members  which  seem  of  a  petty  nature,  and  consume  much  time ; 
but  upon  examination  these  have  been  found  to  be  quite  as 
important  as  some  of  the  seemingly  larger  matters.  The 
schools  belong  to  the  people  and  must  deal  with  all  classes  in 
the  community, —  with  teachers,  parents  and  children,  and 
with  a  great  variety  of  conflicting  interests.  Many  of  the 
questions  which  arise  involve  phases  of  human  nature  which 
musl  be  bandied  with  tact,  patience  and  judgment,  and  cannot 
be  delegated  bo  subordinates.  Each  by  itself  might  seem  to  an 
outside  observer  petty,  but  it  is  not  so  to  the  parties  interested." 
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The  Survey  Committee  says: 

"The  assistant  superintendents  should  be  placed  in  charge 
of  the  work  of  examining  and  certificating  teachers.  It  does 
not,  however,  seem  necessary  to  pay  salaries  as  large  as  those 
paid  to  assistant  superintendents  of  schools  in  order  to  carry 
on  much  of  the  routine  work.  If  an  examining  board  were 
constituted  with  the  assistant  superintendents  in  charge,  and 
with  less  highly  paid  assistants  responsible  for  preparation 
of  the  questions  and  the  marking  of  papers  the  time  and 
energy  of  these  highly  paid  professional  specialists  might,  it 
seems  to  the  committee,  be  used  to  greater  advantage  in  the 
general  supervision  and  administration  of  the  school  system." 
(Pages  27,  28.) 

The  Survey  Committee  had  either  insufficient  time  or 
a  disinclination  to  make  a  study  of  the  work  of  the 
Board  of  Superintendents  as  a  board  of  examiners. 
Had  it  consulted  with  those  who  were  acquainted  with 
this  phase  of  the  work,  it  would  have  learned  that  the 
Board  of  Superintendents  is  now  "in  charge  of  the  work 
of  examining  and  certificating  teachers";  that  all  the 
routine  work  in  connection  with  examinations  is  now 
delegated  to  assistants,  and  that  less  highly  paid  assist- 
ants are  now  responsible  "for  the  preparation  of  ques- 
tions and  the  marking  of  papers." 

But  there  are  certain  responsibilities  which  a  board  of 
examiners  is  not  justified  in  delegating,  wherein  the 
highest  forms  of  professional  judgment  are  indispen- 
sable. In  a  scheme  of  competitive  examinations,  trained 
judgment  of  a  high  order  is  required  in  determining  the 
personal  and  the  comparative  value  of  the  different 
candidates.  Applicants  for  positions  in  the  Boston 
schools,  if  they  teach  within  fifty  miles  of  Boston,  are 
visited,  and  their  work  appraised  by  Assistant  Super- 
intendents. Assistant  Superintendents  are  present,  also, 
at  demonstration  lessons  given  in  Boston  by  all  other 
successful  candidates. 

There  is  a  very  important  work  performed  by  the 
Board  of  Superintendents  which  the  Survey  Committee 
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has  entirely  overlooked,  and  that  is  the  rating  of 
teachers.  Perhaps  the  greatest  educational  achievement 
of  the  past  decade  in  Boston  has  been  the  establishment 
of  eligible  lists  upon  which  are  placed  the  names  of  all 
candidates  for  appointment  as  teachers  in  the  school 
service.  These  lists  are  prepared  by  the  Board  of  Super- 
intendents in  accordance  with  civil  service  practices. 
No  greater  service  could  be  rendered  a  school  committee 
or  a  superintendent  of  schools  than  to  place  in  their 
hands  eligible  lists  from  which  alone  appointments  must 
be  made.  Nothing  simplifies  administration  so  much 
as  this  provision;  political,  partisan,  social,  and  per- 
sonal preferences  are  thereby  thwarted. 
Again  the  Survey  Committee  says: 

"  In  so  far  as  this  Board  operates  to  oppose  or  to  interfere  with 
the  development  of  the  Superintendent's  program,  and  to  the 
degree  that  it  is  considered  as  in  a  position  of  co-ordinate 
authority  with  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  there  is  a  divided 
authority  and  responsibility,  and  an  opportunity  for  inefficiency 
in  management."    (Page  27.) 

The  above  quotation  is  a  gratuitous  fling  at  the  Board 
of  Superintendents,  as  unprofessional  as  it  is  unjustified, 
and  the  Board  resents  and  challenges  the  false  imputa- 
tion. Within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  member  of  the 
Board  of  Superintendents,  an  occasion  has  never  arisen 
where  the  Board  has  operated,  "to  oppose  or  interfere 
with  the  development  of  the  superintendent's  program.' ' 
Superintendents  have  come  and  gone,  and  have  gener- 
ously recorded  acknowledgment  of  the  loyalty  and  the 
cooperation  of  the  Board. 

But  with  the  Board,  cooperation  has  never  been 
synonymous  with  servility.  When  any  educational 
problem  is  presented  for  discussion,  the  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  express  themselves  unreservedly  and 
forcibly.  As  a  result  of  their  deliberation,  a  consensus 
of  opinion  embodying  their  convictions  is  usually 
attained.    The  members  are  not  infallible,  but  their 
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judgments  are,  at  least,  honest.  The  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  as  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents, 
attends  its  meetings,  participates  in  its  deliberations, 
and  his  opinions  are  highly  respected.  But  whatever 
may  be  the  individual  opinions  of  the  members,  when 
once  a  policy  is  determined,  whether  it  be  their  own,  or 
that  of  the  Superintendent,  or  that  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee, the  Board  of  Superintendents  accepts  it  as  a 
finality,  and  with  sincere  professional  earnestness  unites 
in  carrying  it  onward  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

If  the  Survey  Committee  had  consulted  the  Super- 
intendent in  this  matter,  he  could  and  would  have  borne 
witness  that  the  Board  has  always  furthered  his  program. 

Furthermore,  the  Board  of  Superintendents  has  never 
considered  itself  in  a  position  of  coordinate  authority 
with  the  Superintendent.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  ever 
striven  to  be  advisory  and  cooperative,  ever  regardful  of 
the  authority  of  the  Superintendent. 

Dr.  Stratton  D.  Brooks,  President  of  the  University 
of  Oklahoma,  who  was  superintendent  of  the  schools  of 
Boston  during  the  years  from  1904  to  1910,  a  period 
signally  conspicuous  for  intelligent  and  progressive 
reconstruction  at  every  point  in  the  service,  has  this  to 
say: 

"In  reply  to  your  enquiry  I  desire  to  state  that  appointment 
of  the  Board  of  Assistant  Superintendents  by  the  School  Com- 
mittee instead  of  by  the  Superintendent  did  not  in  any  way 
hamper  the  Superintendent  or  interfere  with  the  management  of 
the  schools.  On  the  contrary  it  had  many  advantages.  The 
Assistant  Superintendents  gave  efficient  and  faithful  services 
of  vastly  greater  value  than  was  commonly  conceded.  Their 
opinions  and  decisions  were  based  solely  on  the  professional 
aspects  of  the  case  in  hand,  and  were  not  influenced  by  a  desire 
to  please  the  Superintendent  in  order  to  secure  reappointment. 
I  have  worked  with  many  boards  and  I  have  never  known 
one  to  work  more  loyally  or  to  render  better  service.  Certainly 
no  change  in  the  system  of  appointment  could  improve  these 
conditions. 

"In  the  matter  of  establishing  the  merit  system  of  appoint- 
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ments,  the  fact  that  the  Superintendent  had  no  control  of  the 
Board  that  did  the  rating  was  also  of  great  advantage  in 
demonstrating  the  absolute  fairness  with  which  that  system 
was  administered. 

"Neither  on  the  business  side  do  I  see  any  advantage  in 
making  the  control  of  the  Superintendent  absolute.  To  be 
sure  his  advice  as  to  how  the  money  should  be  expended  should 
have  great  weight,  but  for  the  most  part  he  should  be  relieved 
of  the  business  management  of  the  schools,  first  in  order  that 
his  energies  may  be  centered  on  the  professional  side,  and 
second  because  he  is  likely  to  have  limited  ability  in  business 
affairs." 

The  Board  of  Superintendents  as  an  Integrating 

Force. 

Never  in  the  history  of  education  in  America  has 
there  been  a  time  when  speculation,  unrest,  and  skep- 
ticism were  so  universal  as  at  the  present  moment. 
Even  the  most  elementary  principles  of  education  are 
questioned,  and  practices  long  in  vogue  are  on  the  defen- 
sive. Not  only  are  traditions  assailed,  but  innumerable 
new  and  unsolved  problems  are  crowding  forward  chal- 
lenging recognition.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  ferment, 
soberest  deliberation  and  wisest  counsel  are  needed  as 
never  before.  Ancient  landmarks  must  not  be  aban- 
doned, but  new  courses  must  be  charted.  Amid  all  this 
restlessness  and  changeableness  mistakes  are  not  merely 
expensive,  they  are  well-nigh  fatal. 

The  Board  of  Superintendents  is  of  the  opinion  that 
in  a  complex  system  of  schools  these  momentous  unsolved 
problems  cannot  safely  be  entrusted  to  the  vision  of  a 
single  man.  If  this  single  executive  were  to  continue 
indefinitely  in  service,  the  situation  might  not  be  so 
serious.  But  superintendents  change  frequently,  as 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Boston  has  had  four  such 
executives  within  a  period  of  twelve  years.  The  Board 
of  Superintendents,  therefore,  is  firmly  convinced  of  the 
imperative  necessity  of  a  small  group  of  efficient  school 
men  and  school  women,  acquainted  with  the  policies 
and  traditions  of  the  school  system,  whose  province  it 
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shall  be  to  consider  and  to  pass  judgment  upon  the 
relative  importance  of  the  various  educational  problems 
as  they  arise.  This  Board  should  be  the  conserving, 
integrating,  and  coordinating  force  without  which  a 
great  school  system  is  likely  to  disintegrate.  To  this 
Board  should  be  referred  the  varied  and  vexatious 
educational  problems  that  continually  demand  solution, 
and  in  cooperation  with  the  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
the  Board  should  contribute  toward  the  conservation 
and  the  progress  of  the  entire  system. 

The  Board  of  Apportionment. 
The  Survey  Committee  says: 

"  If  the  organization  suggested  ...  is  accomplished, 
the  Board  of  Apportionment  should  be  abolished."    (Page  30.) 

The  Board  of  Superintendents  is  satisfied  that  the 
Board  of  Apportionment  has  an  important  function 
which  it  is  exercising  with  distinct  advantage  to  the 
school  system.  A  great  many  questions  of  expendi- 
ture —  some  of  them  comparatively  small  —  come  to 
the  Business  Agent  which  require  for  their  proper  dis- 
position a  wide  knowledge  of  the  school  system  and  an 
acquaintance  with  the  educational  and  material  needs 
of  the  several  schools  and  districts. 

For  example,  one  district  has,  by  October  1,  exhausted 
its  appropriation  for  books  and  supplies,  inadvertently, 
perhaps,  or  more  frequently,  through  an  unexpected 
increase  in  registration;  and  asks  for  an  additional 
allowance.  A  second  district  has  a  substantial  balance, 
a  portion  of  which  it  wishes  to  spend  in  the  purchase  of  a 
graphophone,  or  records,  or  stereographs,  or  pictures 
for  room  decoration,  or  magazines,  or  books,  or  sym- 
phonic instruments,  etc.  A  third  district  adequately 
supplied  with  essentials  requests  the  purchase  under  its 
per  capita  allowance  of  some  material  not  regularly 
purchasable  under  the  per  capita  appropriation. 

The  Business  Agent  alone  should  not  have  the  sole 
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determination  of  such  questions.  The  Superintendent 
alone  is  not  supposed  to  be  acquainted  with  questions 
which  involve  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  the 
many  individual  districts;  but  a  Board  composed  of 
the  Superintendent,  the  Business  Agent  and  two  Assist- 
ant Superintendents  makes  a  serviceable  body  to  pass 
upon  such  matters  intelligently. 

The  Board  of  Superintendents  is  convinced  that 
whatever  time  is  devoted  to  this  important  work  is 
fully  warranted.  Furthermore,  the  Board  desires  to 
reaffirm  its  previous  statement  that  neither  in  the  Board 
of  Apportionment  nor  elsewhere  are  questions  settled 
on  a  " personal  basis." 

The  Salary  Board. 
The  Survey  Committee  says: 

"  The  Salary  Board  should  be  abolished.  The  Superintendent 
of  Schools  should  recommend  to  the  School  Committee  changes 
in  salaries  of  persons  employed  under  various  titles  in  the 
administrative  offices  of  the  committee."  (Page  31.) 

The  Board  of  Superintendents  is  entirely  unacquainted 
with  the  reasons  of  the  Survey  Committee  for  making 
this  recommendation.  So  far  as  the  Board  of  Superin- 
tendents is  informed  or  can  ascertain  by  diligent  inquiry, 
the  so-called  Salary  Board  has  well  served  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  created.  It  is  composed  of  the  Super- 
intendent, the  Business  Agent  and  the  Secretary,  the 
three  officials  in  whose  offices  are  employed  nearly  all 
the  clerks  in  the  administrative  offices.  It  has  worked 
harmoniously  and  effectively  in  standardizing  salaries, 
and  in  equalizing  the  rate  of  compensation  for  similar 
work.  No  official  can  possibly  be  acquainted  with  the 
work  and  value  of  the  services  of  the  clerks  employed 
in  other  offices.  Indeed,  before  the  creation  of  this 
Board,  decided  inequalities  in  compensation  were  allowed, 
which  led  to  jealousies,  ill-feeling,  and  inefficiency. 

The  establishment  of  the  Salary  Board  has  corrected 
all  these  evils.    The  Board  of  Superintendents  is,  there- 
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fore,  of  the  opinion  that  the  recommendation  of  the 
Survey  Committee  is  based  upon  an  insufficient  under- 
standing of  the  situation. 

The  Schoolhouse  Custodian. 
The  Survey  Committee  referring  to  the  Schoolhouse 
Custodian  says: 

"In  an  inspection  of  school  buildings,  it  seemed  apparent  to 
members  of  the  Commission  that  conditions  were  tolerated 
which  must  have  been  reformed  immediately  were  the  School- 
house  Custodian  responsible  to  the  Superintendent  of  Schools." 
(Page  24.) 

The  Board  of  Superintendents  is  of  the  opinion  that  a 
charge  of  this  gravity  should  be  supported  by  specific 
evidences  and  not  be  couched  in  such  vague  and  gen- 
eral terms.  If  the  facts  as  alleged  by  the  Survey  Com- 
mittee are  true,  it  constitutes  a  grave  indictment  of  the 
official  conduct  of  the  Schoolhouse  Custodian;  and  the 
Board  believes  that  the  Survey  Committee,  in  making 
such  a  charge,  should  in  simple  justice  have  supported 
it  by  detailed  specifications  in  order  that  at  least  an 
opportunity  might  be  afforded,  even  under  the  present 
organization  of  the  School  Committee,  to  correct  such 
grave  abuses,  if  they  anywhere  exist. 

Reorganization  of  District  Supervision  of 
Elementary  Schools. 
The  Survey  Committee  in  referring  to  the  striking 
inequality  of  numbers  in  the  different  districts  and 
also  to  a  similar  disparity  in  the  number  of  pupils  in 
schools  having  a  submaster  or  submasters,  pointed  out 
conditions  that  have  been  well  known  for  years.  These 
conditions  resulted  from  various  causes,  e.  g.,  inherit- 
ances that  accompanied  the  annexation  of  territory; 
from  geographical  areas  naturally  and  designedly  limited ; 
from  historical  and  traditional  precedents;  from  the 
influx  of  immigrant  children;  from  the  presence  of 
private  schools,  and  from  pure  and  simple  design.  The 
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district  conditions  of  a  city  whose  school  system  dates 
back  to  1635  differ  vastly  from  those  of  a  city  of  modern 
origin,  and  many  inequalities  in  organization  exist  and 
have  been  sanctioned  here  which  would  not  be  advo- 
cated in  planning  de  novo  for  the  size  and  supervision 
of  districts.  The  schools  of  Boston  were  for  boys  only, 
prior  to  1789,  when  the  admission  of  girls  brought 
forward  an  entirely  new  problem  in  organization.  For 
over  one  hundred  years  there  has  existed  a  divided 
opinion  as  to  co-education.  Successive  school  com- 
mittees have  been  anything  but  uniform  or  consistent 
in  their  legislation  on  the  subject.  Localities,  too,  have 
exercised  more  or  less  influence  in  the  matter. 
The  schools  of  Charlestown,  before  its  annexation,  were 
and  have  since  been  on  a  co-educational  plan,  while  for 
years  those  of  South  Boston  were  unmixed.  Roxbury, 
before  and  since  its  annexation,  had  mixed  as  well  as 
separate  schools.  At  times  the  citizens  were  very  par- 
ticular not  to  permit  the  sexes  to  mingle  in  schools,  and 
again,  seemingly  for  no  assignable  cause,  they  equipped 
schools  for  boys  and  girls.  But  the  city  over,  there 
existed  up  to  within  a  very  few  years  this  peculiarity, 
viz.,  a  district  once  established  was  always  unalterably 
tenacious  of  its  position  in  regard  to  the  schooling  of  the 
sexes.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  unite  two  schools 
housing  opposite  sexes  in  the  same  geographical  dis- 
trict, but  to  no  purpose.  On  account  of  the  razing  of 
the  Winthrop  School,  the  union  of  the  Brimmer  and 
the  Winthrop  districts  in  the  Abraham  Lincoln  School 
was  made  possible.  But  this  was  not  done  without 
considerable  opposition,  and  when  the  old  Normal 
School  vacated  one-half  of  the  Rice  School,  the  latter 
gradually  and  quietly  admitted  girls,  until  it  became 
co-educational.  This  change,  too,  was  made  with  con- 
siderable opposition.  From  the  above  it  may  be 
gathered  that  school  committees  have  been  decidedly 
tolerant  of  the  wishes  of  the  different  districts  in  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  the  schools. 

High  Schools  were  analogously  established:  the  Public 
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Latin,  and  the  Girls'  Latin;  the  English  High,  and  the 
Girls'  High;  the  Mechanic  Arts  High  School,  and  the 
High  School  of  Practical  Arts;  the  High  School  of 
Commerce,  and  the  Boston  Clerical  School;  the  Indus- 
trial School  for  Boys,  and  the  Trade  School  for  Girls. 
The  suburban  schools,  however,  have  been  uniformly 
co-educational. 

For  a  century  Boston's  elementary  schools  have 
been  noted,  not  to  say  famous.  Numerous  causes  con- 
tributed thereto.  The  two  most  compelling,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  were,  primarily, 
the  character  of  the  masters  and  teachers,  and  secondly, 
the  size  of  the  districts.  Up  to  thirty  years  ago,  the 
size  of  the  then-called  grammar  school  was  nearly 
uniform  at  fourteen  rooms.  The  primary  building  or 
buildings  sent  pupils  to  the  grammar  building,  which 
was  allowed  one  or  two  submasters,  according  to  num- 
bers cr  to  sex.  The  master  invariably  taught  one  or 
two  lessons  a  day  in  arithmetic,  or  grammar,  or  history, 
usually  in  the  graduating  class;  the  master's  assistant 
or  the  submaster  being  relieved  for  duties  other  than 
teaching,  while  the  master  taught.  Educationally,  the 
conditions  were  well-nigh  perfect.  The  ripe  experience, 
the  vigor,  the  knowledge  of  methods,  the  encourage- 
ment, the  enthusiasm,  the  prestige  of  the  master's 
position,  all  lent  their  influence  in  making  his  work  of 
the  very  greatest  value.  His  out-of-class  periods  enabled 
him  to  visit,  each  day,  every  room  in  his  building,  and 
often  every  room  in  his  district.  The  master  was  accus- 
tomed to  state  with  no  little  pride  that  he  knew  the 
names  of  all  the  pupils  in  his  district,  frequently  their 
given  names.  With  such  a  district,  the  influence  of  the 
master  was  at  its  height;  he  felt  "the  pulse  of  the 
machine,"  and  was  able  to  impress  his  personality  on 
his  pupils  and  teachers  alike.  He  knew  the  home  condi- 
tions of  his  pupils  and  was  able  to  turn  his  knowledge 
to  their  advantage. 

With  the  number  of  rooms  in  a  single  district  aug- 
mented to  40,  50,  60,  70,  80  and  even  90,  the  master's 
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power  was  correspondingly  weakened.  He  became  an 
administrator  sole,  a  manager.  The  office  routine  of 
great  districts  swelled  in  volume  until  school  men  recom- 
mended the  employment  of  a  clerk  in  large  districts. 
While  overhead  expenses  are  lessened  in  a  large  district, 
and  while  there  is  a  certain  facility  in  classification  which 
increases  as  numbers  swell,  barring  these  exceptions,  the 
reasonably  small  school  unit  is  the  only  one  educationally 
defensible.  Boston  has  been  committed  to  the  small 
unit  district.  In  accordance  with  this  policy,  recently 
the  Ulysses  S.  Grant  was  separated  from  the  Theodore 
Lyman,  the  John  Cheverus  from  the  Blackinton,  and 
the  Edmund  P.  Tileston  from  the  Roger  Wolcott. 

At  this  particular  time  no  one  is  able  to  predicate 
with  any  accuracy  just  how  important  in  the  school 
system  intermediate  or  junior  high  schools  are  destined 
to  become.  How  popular  will  they  be?  What  particu- 
lar type  will  prove  most  effective?  Shall  they  be  taught 
by  elementary  teachers,  or  by  a  combination  of  high  and 
elementaiy  teachers?  What  will  be  the  comparative 
cost?  How  will  they  affect  the  elementary  schools? 
The  high  schools?  Until  some  of  these  questions  are 
answered,  it  would  seem  to  be  an  inopportune  time  to 
attempt  to  consolidate  elementary  districts  on  other 
than  a  temporary  basis.  The  Board  of  Superintendents 
is  convinced  that  there  is  a  strong  district  cohesion  which 
it  would  be  inadvisable  to  destroy,  or  to  weaken;  it  ought 
rather  to  be  fostered.  On  sentimental  grounds,  the 
public  would  not  approve  the  principle  of  consolidation. 
The  persistent  protest  of  the  graduates  of  the  Brimmer 
and  of  the  Winthrop  districts  may  be  recalled  when  the 
names  of  these  two  schools  were  dropped.  The  Board  of 
Superintendents  for  the  above  brief  reasons  is  of  the 
opinion: 

L  That  the  geographical  and  numerical  integrity  of 
the  existing  districts  should  be  maintained  except  in  the 
case  of  a  few  small  districts. 

2.  That  it  is  inexpedient  to  maintain  independent 
districts  where  the  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  is 
seven  hundred  or  less,  and  that  such  districts  should 
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be  consolidated  with  adjacent  districts  whenever  vacan- 
cies occur  and  consolidation  is  found  practicable. 

3.  That,  in  general,  large  elementary  districts  with 
an  attendance  of  two  thousand  or  more  pupils  are 
undesirable  and  educationally  indefensible,  and  that 
wherever  it  is  found  practicable  they  should  be  divided. 

4.  That  no  new  district  should  be  authorized  with 
fewer  than  one  thousand  pupils  in  attendance. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  observed  that  the  Board 
of  Superintendents  is  opposed  to  the  plan  of  reorganiza- 
tion and  supervision  of  elementary  schools  proposed  by 
the  Survey  Committee.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Board, 
it  is  not  advisable  to  divert  completely  submasters  from 
teaching  and  to  place  them  in  positions  in  which  their 
entire  time  would  be  devoted  to  supervision.  (Pages  34, 
35.)  A  good  school  man,  be  he  submaster,  master, 
director,  supervisor,  assistant  superintendent,  or  super- 
intendent, postulates  a  superior  teacher.  A  submaster 
of  ordinary  teaching  power  has  been  known,  in  rare 
instances,  on  promotion,  to  become  an  acceptable 
master,  but  the  cases  are  rare.  On  the  other  hand,  rarer 
are  the  cases  where  a  superior  teacher,  on  promotion, 
has  become  but  an  ordinary  master.  The  sine  qua  non 
in  a  submaster,  who  has  potential  promise  for  becoming 
a  successful  master,  is  fine,  vigorous,  enthusiastic  teach- 
ing. Witness  the  undisputed  success  of  submasters 
called  to  the  principalship  of  summer  review  schools 
and  of  evening  schools.  They  bring  to  their  new  work 
a  freshness,  a  zest,  a  serviceability,  and  above  all  a 
knowledge  of  teaching,  and  a  grasp  of  method.  Enter- 
ing on  their  new  duties  as  principals  of  summer  review 
schools,  or  of  evening  schools,  they  have  never  dis- 
played any  noticeable  lack  of  supervisory  power,  but 
quite  the  contrary.  The  Board  of  Superintendents, 
therefore,  reaffirms  a  former  recommendation  (February 
13,  1914)  of  increased  supervisory  work  for  submasters: 

"It  is  further  recommended  that  masters  assign  to  sub- 
masters  and  to  masters'  assistants  certain  definite  administra- 
tive duties  such  as  the  occasional  conduct  of  opening  exeroises 
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in  the  hall,  the  supervision  throughout  the  district  of  a  given 
subject,  accompanied  by  opportunity  to  visit  and  inspect  the 
work  done  in  that  subject,  and  oversight  of  outside  activities 
in  the  district;  in  general,  that  duties  be  assigned  to  sub- 
masters  that  will  afford  them  opportunity  to  develop  their 
ability  in  a  supervisory  and  administrative  capacity,  and  that 
wherever  practicable,  similar  opportunity  be  given  masters' 
assistants." 

Submasters  have  generally  had  some  supervisory 
duties,  differing,  however,  in  degree  and  quantity  in 
accordance  with  the  desires  of  the  several  masters.  An 
important  supervisory  duty  is  now  entrusted  to  the  sub- 
masters  in  forty-four  of  the  districts  of  the  city,  namely, 
the  district  diiection  of  penmanship.  The  introduction 
of  departmental  work  in  the  intermediate  schools  will 
afford  opportunities  for  submasters  to  exercise  super- 
visory power  over  one  or  more  subjects  of  the  curriculum, 
and  there  are  certain  to  arise,  from  the  new  type  of  school, 
problems  of  administration  which  may  well  challenge 
the  judgment,  the  tact,  and  the  general  efficiency  of  the 
submasters. 

The  Board  would  recommend  that  in  each  district 
which  has  a  submaster  he  should  have,  under  his  master, 
complete  charge  of  all  summer  review  elementary  school 
pupils,  i.  e.,  their  eligibility,  their  registration,  their 
promotions,  the  follow-up  work  consequent  to  their 
promotions.  Here  will  be  an  opportunity  for  the  sub- 
master  to  become  intimately  acquainted  with,  and  to 
specialize  in,  a  comparatively  new  phase  of  our  elemen- 
tary school  work.  The  two  free  hours  a  week,  usually  his 
in  consequence  of  his  manual  training  period,  plus  an 
extra  school  hour,  occasionally,  will  be  ample  for  this 
work.  Incidentally  he  will  not  have  been  taken  over- 
much from  his  class  room,  from  actual  teaching,  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  is  his  primary  duty. 

The  Survey  Committee  says: 

"The  plan  of  reorganization  proposed  will  allow  for  twelve 
more  persons  actually  engaged  in  supervision  than  the  present 
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organization  provides."  (Page  35.)  " It  is  proposed  to  add  to 
the  present  supervisory  corps  five  primary  supervisors  for  the 
sake  of  furnishing  a  type  of  leadership  for  the  teachers  of  the 
lower  grades  and  kindergartens  which  is  not  already  provided 
by  district  supervision."  (Ibid.) 

Twelve  plus  five  will  equal  seventeen  additional  per- 
sons " actually  engaged  in  supervision."  With  these 
recommendations  of  the  Survey  Committee  the  Board 
of  Superintendents  emphatically  disagrees.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  Board  that  in  making  the  foregoing  recom- 
mendations the  Survey  Committee  was  purely  theoretic. 

The  Board  of  Superintendents  is  strongly  of  the 
opinion  that  the  elementary  teachers  now  have  adequate 
supervision.  The  major  portion  of  these  teachers  now 
are,  and  will  continue  to  be,  graduates  of  the  Boston 
Normal  School.  Many  of  them  besides  being  Normal 
School  graduates  are  holders  of  a  college  diploma.  In 
the  past  they  have  had  two  years  of  professional  training 
for  their  work,  and  in  the  future  they  will  have  had 
three  years.  After  Normal  graduation,  and  preparatory 
to  their  permanent  appointments,  they  have  had  excel- 
lent supervisory  training  under  the  constant,  molding, 
guiding  encouragement  and  influence  of  the  efficient 
Department  of  Practice  and  Training.  This  department 
has  a  Director  and  four  Assistant  Directors.  The  aver- 
age preparatory  period  for  those  teachers,  under  the  con- 
stant guidance  and  inspection  of  the  Department  of 
Practice  and  Training,  is  between  two  and  three  years. 
During  this  time  the  masters  of  the  several  districts 
employing  them  have  observed,  criticised,  and  marked 
them  for  their  monthly  re-rating. 

After  permanent  appointment,  elementary  teachers 
need  help  in  special  subjects,  and  as  a  consequence,  they 
come  under  the  supervision  of  the  Director  of  Music, 
or  of  one  of  the  nine  assistants  in  music  who  appears 
regularly  as  often  as  the  schedule  permits,  and  also, 
from  time  to  time,  instructs  the  teachers  in  groups. 
The  Director  or  one  of  the  eight  Assistants  in  Manual 
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Arts  sees  them,  appraises  their  work,  makes  suggestions, 
interprets  the  course  of  study,  and  instructs  them  in 
groups  when  occasion  demands.  The  Assistant  Director 
of  Athletics  or  an  Instructor  of  Physical  Training  appears 
frequently  to  inspect,  to  demonstrate,  and  to  direct  the 
work  in  physical  training.  During  the  early  period  of 
a  teacher's  probation,  and  until  the  probable  permanent 
character  of  her  work  is  revealed,  she  is  visited  by  an 
Assistant  Superintendent  who  takes  a  comprehensive 
view  of  the  larger  aspects  of  her  work:  The  condition  of 
her  room,  its  physical  and  educational  atmosphere,  her 
personal  appearance,  the  quality  and  use  of  her  voice, 
her  attitude  toward  her  pupils,  and  theirs  toward  her, 
the  character  of  her  questioning,  and  of  their  response; 
in  fine,  the  numberless  qualities  and  characteristics 
that  should  appear  in  a  competent  teacher.  The  kinder- 
garten teachers  come  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Director  and  of  the  Assistant  Director  of  Kindergartens. 
In  addition  to  the  above  supervisory  force,  and  in  a 
very  real  way  supplementing  and  complementing  it, 
is  the  master  of  the  district.  Most  of  these  masters 
have  shown  leadership  of  an  exceptionally  high  order, 
involving  unfailing  tact,  nice  discrimination,  appro- 
bation justly  conferred,  restraint  under  stress,  even- 
handedness,  initiation,  and  esprit  de  corps.  The  capable 
master  is  the  one  indispensable  supervisor. 

From  the  above  enumerations,  the  Board  of  Super- 
intendents reiterates  its  belief  that  the  elementary 
teachers  now  have  adequate  supervision. 

Intermediate  or  Junior  High  Schools. 
The  report  of  the  Survey  Committee  embodies  no 
ideas  with  reference  to  the  intermediate  or  junior  high 
schools  that  have  not  been  presented  to  the  School  Com- 
mittee during  the  past  three  or  four  years  by  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Board  of  Superintendents.  At  a  public 
conference,  set  apart  for  a  discussion  of  this  subject  by 
the  School  Committee,  on  February  11  of  the  current 
year,  a  representative  of  the  Board  again  appeared  and 
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outlined  at  considerable  length  the  present  status  of 
intermediate  classes  in  the  Boston  schools.  The  Board 
of  Superintendents  desires  to  submit  the  report  offered 
at  that  time  as  a  substitute  for  the  report  of  the  Survey 
Committee. 

Supplementary  thereto,  the  Board  of  Superintendents 
is  of  the  opinion : 

1.  That  the  principles  underlying  the  organization  of 
intermediate  or  junior  high  school  classes,  as  outlined 
in  the  aforementioned  report,  are  fundamentally  and 
educationally  sound. 

2.  That  the  experiment  as  conducted  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades  of  the  several  elementary  school 
districts  in  Boston  has  proven  practicable  and  successful, 
and  warrants  extension  to  include  the  ninth  grade  as 
well. 

3.  That  in  the  organization  of  intermediate  or  junior 
high  school  classes,  the  segregation  of  all  the  pupils  of 
the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades  as  a  distinct  unit, 
in  a  separate  building,  is  desirable. 

4.  That  at  present  it  is  advisable  to  retain  this 
intermediate  unit  as  an  integral  part  of  the  administra- 
tive machinery  of  the  elementary  school  to  which  it  may 
be  attached. 

5.  That  so  long  as  this  administrative  relationship 
of  elementary  and  intermediate  schools  is  maintained, 
unquestionably  a  financial  saving  will  be  effected. 

6.  That  principals  and  teachers  both  of  elementary 
and  of  high  schools  should  view  intermediate  schools 
as  of  mutual  educational  interest,  and  should  volunteer 
heartiest  professional  cooperation. 

7.  That  an  ideal  organization  for  a  junior  high  school 
would  seem  to  call  for  an  independent  administration 
of  its  own,  differing  from  elementary  and  high,  but 
embodying  the  best  features  of  both.  The  Board  of 
Superintendents  desires  to  reserve  its  final  opinion  con- 
cerning this  type  of  organization,  however,  until  that 
proposed  in  recommendation  No.  4  above  has  been 
given  a  satisfactory  trial. 
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8.  That  as  new  buildings  are  erected  in  districts 
having  intermediate  classes,  provision  be  made  either 
in  the  parent  building  or  in  the  new  one,  for  the  segrega- 
tion of  the  pupils  of  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades, 
the  ninth  grade  pupils  to  pursue  first-year  high  school 
work. 

9.  That  pending  the  time  when  such  buildings  may 
be  completed,  the  experiment  be  tried  of  withholding 
some  ninth  grade  classes  in  a  few  elementary  districts 
where  conditions  are  favorable,  and  of  giving  pupils 
instruction  comparable  with  that  of  the  first-year 
classes  in  the  high  school. 

The  High  Schools. 
The  Survey  Committee's  report  on  the  high  schools 
of  Boston  is  platitudinous.    It  profoundly  declares: 

"If  too  few  teachers  are  granted,  the  children's  education 
suffers."    (Page  45.) 

"If  more  teachers  are  granted  than  good  management  would 
require,  there  is  waste."    (Page  45.) 

"Masters  are  not  equally  skilful  and  economical."  (Page 
45.) 

Again  it  says: 

"Wherever  the  removal  of  incompetent  or  indifferent  teachers 
is  made  troublesome  and  difficult  or  even,  as  sometimes 
happens,  almost  if  not  quite  impossible,  the  schools  are  bur- 
dened with  just  as  many  such  undesirables  as  can  manage  to 
squeeze  through  the  appointment  tests."    (Page  51.) 

Fortunately,  no  such  perilous  condition  exists  in 
Boston  as  that  described  above.  Teachers  do  not 
"squeeze  through  the  appointment  tests"  and  secure  a 
position  on  our  eligible  lists.  Our  teaching  staff  is, 
of  course,  far  from  perfect.  Possibly  some  teachers 
should  be  removed. 

Tl  is  to  be  deplored,  however,  that  the  Survey  Com- 
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mittee  did  not  offer  some  suggestion  for  the  relief  of  a 
situation  which  it  apparently  views  as  serious. 

The  weakest  point  in  any  educational  system  is  the 
failure  to  secure  professionally  trained  high  school 
teachers.  This  implies  no  criticism  of  the  teachers 
themselves,  because  little  or  no  provision  is  made  any- 
where for  their  scientific  training.  If  the  members  of 
the  Survey  Committee  had  found  time,  they  might  have 
been  interested  in  observing  the  operation  of  a  plan 
recently  inaugurated  in  Boston  for  the  professional 
training  of  high  school  teachers,  under  the  cooperative 
direction  of  the  Department  of  Practice  and  Training, 
the  head  masters  and  heads  of  departments  in  the 
high  schools,  and  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Superin- 
tendents. 

As  a  substitute  for  the  report  of  the  Survey  Committee 
on  the  high  schools  of  Boston,  the  Board  of  Superintend- 
ents desires  to  submit  the  conclusions  of  a  study  on  the 
organization  of  high  schools  recently  made  under  the 
direction  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Educational  Investigation  and  Measurement, 
the  Head  Masters'  Association,  and  the  Board  of 
Superintendents.  This  report  contains  many  concrete, 
definite  and  practical  recommendations  which  may  be 
put  into  immediate  operation,  with  a  resultant  economic 
and  educational  advantage  to  the  high  schools  of  the 
city. 

Similarly,  the  Board  of  Superintendents  would  submit 
for  the  Survey  Committee's  report  on  vocational  edu- 
cation its  own  report  on  this  subject  recently  presented 
to  the  School  Committee.  This  latter  report  points  out 
that  the  major  portion  of  the  report  of  the  Survey 
Committee  is  a  mere  recital  of  what  Boston  now  is 
actually  doing  in  the  field  of  vocational  education,  but 
it  furthermore  advances  many  constructive  suggestions 
for  future  developments. 

The  Boston  Normal  School. 
The  Survey  Committee  made  no  study  of  the  adminis- 
tration, the  courses  of  study,  and  the  general  efficiency  of 
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the  Boston  Normal  School,  except  in  one  place  (page  68), 
where  it  incidentally  remarks, 

"It  would  seem  desirable  to  appoint  a  regular  teacher  of 
drawing  at  the  Normal  School  who  could  give  her  entire  atten- 
tion to  this  work," 

and  in  another  place  (page  51),  where  it  observes  that 

"good  non-resident  students  ought  to  be  encouraged  to  enter 
the  Normal  School;  and  to  this  end  the  tuition  should  be  only 
about  a  hundred  dollars,  instead  of  being  placed  at  the  present 
Normal  School  per  capita  cost  of  over  two  hundred  dollars  n 
(the  approximate  cost  per  pupil,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
Business  Agent). 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents  that, 
if  an  additional  teacher  of  drawing  is  required  at  the 
Boston  Normal  School,  certainly  one  should  be  provided 
as  soon  as  the  financial  condition  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee will  permit. 

With  respect  to  the  recommendation  that  non- 
resident students  be  encouraged  to  enter  the  Normal 
School  by  placing  the  tuition  fee  at  about  one  half  of  its 
actual  cost,  it  should  be  observed  that  the  City  of  Boston 
defrays  all  the  expense  of  constructing,  equipping,  and 
maintaining  its  own  local  Normal  School,  and  at  the 
same  time,  through  state  taxation,  contributes  approxi- 
mately one  third  of  the  entire  cost  of  building,  equipping, 
and  maintaining  the  ten  different  state  Normal  Schools. 
It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  Boston  is  abundantly 
generous  in  her  support  both  of  resident  and  non-resident 
Normal  School  pupils. 

A  question  of  much  more  vital  concern  is,  whether 
Boston  is  receiving  ample  return  for  such  large  expendi- 
tures of  money  for  Normal  Schools. 

Beginning  with  the  school  year  1913,  the  course  of  study 
for  the  Boston  Normal  School  was  increased  in  length 
from  two  years  to  three  years.  In  accordance  with  this 
new  three-year  curriculum,  the  pupils  of  the  school,  in 
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addition  to  practice  work  and  study  of  methods  of  teach- 
ing, are  required  to  anticipate  college  work  and  on  their 
graduation  from  the  Boston  Normal  School  are  credited 
with  nearly  half  the  required  number  of  points  for  a 
college  diploma.  These  courses,  leading  toward  the 
degree  of  Associate  in  Arts,  are  approved  by  the  authori- 
ties of  Harvard  College,  and  the  work  of  the  pupils  in 
these  courses  is,  to  some  extent,  inspected  by  the 
Harvard  College  officials. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  Survey  Committee  was  not 
requested  to  make  a  study  of  this  recent  extension  of  the 
work  of  the  Normal  School,  and  consequently  could  not 
express  an  opinion  relative  to  the  advisability  of  modify- 
ing or  of  continuing  these  intensive  academic  courses. 

The  Board  of  Superintendents  is  unprepared  to  pass 
judgment  upon  these  extended  courses.  Coincident 
with  the  introduction  of  this  new  program  of  studies, 
supervision  of  the  Normal  School  was  withdrawn  from 
the  Board  of  Superintendents. 

The  Board  of  Superintendents  is  of  the  opinion  that 
no  exception  to  the  general  practice  should  be  made  in 
the  case  of  the  Normal  School,  and  that  this  school,  like 
all  the  others  in  the  system,  should  be  placed  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Board. 

Special  Departments. 

A  large  part  of  the  report  of  the  Survey  Committee 
is  devoted  to  the  so-called  special  departments  which 
the  Survey  Committee  reports  as  being  well  organized 
and  administered,  but  as  not  being  properly  correlated. 
The  Survey  Committee  points  out  that  at  the  present 
time  there  are  fifteen  departments,  each  in  charge  of  a 
separate  director,  and  recommends  that  a  number  of 
these  departments  be  consolidated. 

The  Board  of  Superintendents  finds  itself  at  the  present 
time  unable  to  deal  adequately  and  intelligently  with  this 
part  of  the  report,  largely  for  the  reason  that  while  some 
of  the  departments  referred  to  have  been  assigned  to  the 
supervision  of  individual  assistant  superintendents,  a 
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policy  which  the  Board  heartily  commends,  the  Board 
of  Superintendents,  as  a  Board,  is  not  familiar  with  the 
work  of  these  departments,  has  no  direct  connection  with 
them,  and  has  had  little,  if  any,  opportunity  to  become 
acquainted  with  their  scope  and  activities. 

In  this  connection,  however,  the  Board  of  Super- 
intendents desires  to  point  out  that,  so  far  as  it  has 
examined  and  understands  the  recommendations  of  the 
Survey  Committee  with  respect  to  the  consolidation  of 
these  departments,  none  of  the  changes  recommended 
would  tend  toward  economies  in  administration,  but 
would  lead  rather  to  additional  and  more  extended 
supervision  of  the  work  of  regular  teachers,  and  a  con- 
sequent increase  in  what  is  commonly  termed  "  overhead 
expense."  The  Board  of  Superintendents  believes  that 
this  expense  should  be  authorized  only  after  the  fullest 
investigation,  and  with  thorough  assurance  that  such 
additional  supervision  is  fully  warranted  and  necessary. 

The  Board  of  Superintendents  is  also  in  doubt  whether 
the  proposed  consolidation  of  a  number  of  these  special 
departments  would  be  as  advantageous  to  the  school 
system  as  the  Survey  Committee  evidently  believes  it 
would  be,  and  the  Board  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
some  of  these  recommendations  in  respect  to  consolida- 
tion are  practicable. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Board  of  Superin- 
tendents recommends  that  it  be  given  such  supervision 
over  the  special  departments  as  will  bring  it  into  close 
and  official  relations  with  them,  and  will  enable  the 
Board  of  Superintendents  to  have  an  adequate  acquaint- 
ance with  their  activities.  In  suggesting  such  super- 
vision, however,  the  Board  of  Superintendents  would 
state  emphatically  that  it  has  no  desire  to  appropriate 
any  of  the  executive  authority  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Schools. 

If  the  School  Committee  adopts  this  recommendation, 
the  Board  of  Superintendents  will  be  pleased,  within  a 
reasonable  time,  to  submit  constructive  recommendations 
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on  the  general  subject  of  special  departments  which 
will  express  its  well  considered  and  matured  views  on 
the  subject. 

School  Surveys. 

Within  the  past  decade  school  surveys  have  been 
frequent.  Some  have  resulted  in  apparently  bettering, 
while  others,  seemingly,  have  not  affected  for  the  better 
the  systems  studied.  Thoughtful  schoolmen  have 
become  convinced  that  a  survey  to  be  worth  while  should 
be  made  from  within,  or,  if  made  with  the  assistance  of 
those  without  the  system,  such  members  should  approach 
their  work  in  a  professional,  sympathetic,  cooperative 
attitude.  Success  may  be  presumed  only  when  there 
is  approximate  unity  and  harmony  of  purpose,  and  a 
complete  understanding  among  all  officials  concerned. 

Physicians  are,  as  a  body,  perhaps  the  most  profes- 
sional men  in  any  community.  Is  it  conceivable  that 
a  doctor  of  good  standing,  appointed  to  pass  judgment 
on  the  work  of  a  fellow-physician  of  an  equal  or  of  a 
superior  professional  rank,  would  undertake  to  criticise 
the  latter  without  first  directly  learning  from  him  his 
diagnosis,  his  treatment,  and  his  detailed  opinion  of  the 
case  under  consideration?  It  is  of  equal  importance 
that  an  educational  survey  committee  should  observe 
an  equally  high  professional  standard.  It  should  be 
sympathetic,  constructive,  open-minded,  as  well  as 
frank  in  discussion.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  held  at  Detroit,  among  the  resolutions 
adopted  was  the  following : 

"We  also  commend  the  properly  conducted,  sympathetic 
and  constructive  School  Survey  as  an  aid  in  the  solution  of 
school  problems.  We  look  forward,  however,  to  the  time  when 
every  school  system  will  be  so  equipped  in  its  own  regular 
official  and  teaching  staff  as  to  conduct  a  continuous  survey 
from  within." 
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The  Board  of  Superintendents  warmly  approves  the 
above  resolution,  and  recommends  that  in  the  future 
continuous  studies  of  different  phases  of  school  activities 
be  made  by  teachers  and  officials  of  the  school  system 
working  in  cooperation;  and  that  whenever  a  more 
comprehensive  survey  is  contemplated,  provision  be 
made  for  adequate  representation  upon  the  staff  of 
examiners,  of  teachers  and  officials  within  the  Boston 
school  system. 

The  Board  of  Superintendents  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  survey  under  consideration  would  have  been  more 
valuable  if  it  had  been  conducted  in  accordance  with  the 
foregoing  recommendations. 

Respectfully  submitted: 

Walter  S.  Parker, 
Ellor  C.  Ripley, 
Jeremiah  E.  Burke, 
Augustine  L.  Rafter, 
F.  V.  Thompson, 
Franklin  B.  Dyer. 


I  do  not  approve  of  discussing  the  first  chapter  of  the 
Survey  Committee's  report  dealing  with  the  functions 
of  administrative  officers,  because  the  most  of  these 
questions  have  practically  been  decided  by  the  School 
Committee,  and  the  discussion  can  only  be  an  academic 
one;  and  also  because  it  seems  to  put  the  Board  of  Super- 
intendents in  a  position  of  being  its  own  judge,  counsel 
and  witness.  Not  to  be  misunderstood,  however,  I  will 
say  that  my  personal  preference  is  neither  for  an  autoc- 
racy, in  which  one  person  is  responsible  for  everything, 
nor  for  a  bureaucracy,  in  which  no  person  is  responsible 
for  anything,  but  rather  for  an  organization  of  school 
administration  similar  to  the  well-tried  and  widely- 
approved  St.  Louis  plan,  in  which  a  few  heads  of  depart- 
ments have  well-defined,  unmistakable,  and  undivided 
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authority,  in  the  exercise  of  which  they  are  not  absolute, 
but  are  responsible  to  the  School  Board. 

I  also  find  myself  unable  at  this  time  to  agree  that 
large  elementary  districts  are  indefensible.  It  may 
appear  in  the  organization  of  intermediate  schools  that 
large  districts  are  justifiable,  and  that  adequate  super- 
vision in  such  cases  and  additional  opportunities  for 
promotion  of  efficient  men  and  women  can  be  economi- 
cally provided. 

I  am  also  of  the  opinion  that  a  limited  amount  of 
primary  supervision  would  be  desirable  both  to  assist 
newly  appointed  teachers,  and  to  bring  the  kindergarten 
and  primary  grades  into  closer  relationship. 

While  dissenting  from  the  report  in  these  few  respects, 
I  cordially  recognize  that  the  Board  of  Superintendents 
"has  ever  striven  to  be  advisory  and  cooperative,"  as 
stated  in  the  report;  and  I  understand  that  the  Board 
of  Superintendents  in  asking  for  supervisory  relationship 
to  the  several  departments  does  not  seek  to  assume  or 
exercise  executive  authority. 

Franklin  B.  Dyer 
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In  School  Committee,  Boston,  February  7,  1916. 
Ordered,  That  five  thousand  (5,000)  copies  of  a 
bulletin  relative  to  a  study  of  the  quality  of  penman- 
ship, to  be  prepared  by  the  Department  of  Educational 
Investigation  and  Measurement,  be  printed  as  a  school 
document. 

Attest : 

Thornton  D.  Apollonio, 

Secretary. 


INTRODUCTION. 


It  is  probable  that  there  are  more  differences  of 
opinion  among  teachers  concerning  the  teaching  of 
penmanship  in  the  elementary  schools  and  the  quality 
of  the  results  than  there  are  concerning  any  other  sub- 
ject in  the  course  of  study.  In  view  of  this  and  as  a 
means  of  contributing  to  the  improvement  of  results  in 
handwriting,  the  department  has  considered  it  desirable 
to  find  out,  in  a  systematic  way,  the  character  of  the 
present  achievement  of  elementary  school  graduates  in 
penmanship;  this  was  the  purpose  of  the  study  reported 
in  this  bulletin.  The  department  believes  that  one  of 
the  best  methods  of  securing  improved  results  is  by 
bringing  to  the  attention  of  teachers  an  analysis  of  the 
merits  and  defects  of  the  present  handwriting  of  children. 

In  consultation  with  the  late  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent White,  who  had  charge  of  penmanship,  plans  for 
this  study  were  made.  On  his  advice  and  that  of  Miss 
Ellen  S.  Bloomfield  the  following  committee  was  selected 
to  assist  the  department: 

Honora  T.  O'Dowd,  Master's  Assistant,  Hancock  Dis- 
trict, Chairman. 

Thomas  J.  Barry,  Submaster,  Thomas  N.  Hart  Dis- 
trict. 

Matilda  F.  Bibbey,  Assistant,  Hancock  District. 
Emma  J.  Irving,  First  Assistant  in  Charge,  Emerson 
District. 

Edward  J.  Mtjldoon,  Submaster,  Francis  Parkman 
District. 

Edgar  L.  Raub,  Submaster,  John  A.  Andrew  District. 

In  its  work  the  committee  has  profited  by  the  counsel 
of  Miss  Bloomfield,  and  also  of  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent A.  L.  Rafter,  who  now  has  charge  of  penman- 
ship in  the  public  schools. 
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This  committee  was  appointed  March  24,  1915,  and 
in  the  course  of  its  work  has  held  eight  meetings.  Sev- 
eral of  these  meetings  were  wholly  devoted  to  the  irk- 
some task  of  rating  and  classifying  papers,  and  defining 
their  merits  and  defects.  Whatever  value  this  report 
has  is  due  largely  to  the  work  of  this  committee  of 
enthusiastic,  capable  and  effective  teachers  of  penman- 
ship. 

This  bulletin  is  divided  into  three  rather  distinct 
parts:  Part  I.  is  a  description  of  the  organization  of  this 
study  and  of  the  methods  of  carrying  it  on,  prepared  by 
Mr.  Ballou;  Part  II.  consists  of  a  critical  analysis  of 
the  merits  and  defects  of  the  handwriting  studied, 
written  by  Miss  O'Dowd,  chairman  of  the  committee, 
assisted  by  the  committee  and  particularly  by  Mr. 
Raub,  who  prepared  Tables  7,  8,  9  and  10;  and  Part 
III.  is  a  statement  of  the  present  status  of  penmanship 
in  the  city  from  the  administrative  point  of  view,  pre- 
pared by  Assistant  Superintendent  Rafter. 

Frank  W.  Ballou, 

Director. 


RESULTS  OF  STUDY  IN  PENMANSHIP. 
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DETERMINING     THE     ACHIEVEMENT  OF 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  GRADUATES 
IN  HANDWRITING. 


The  material  constituting  this  bulletin  has  been 
organized  under  the  following  heads: 

Part  I. —  The  organization  and  methods  of  the  study. 

Part  II. —  A  critical  analysis  of  the  merits  and  defects 
of  the  handwriting  studied. 

Part  III. —  The  administrative  status  of  penmanship 
in  the  city. 


PART  I.—  THE  ORGANIZATION  AND  METHODS 
OF  THE  STUDY. 

Sources  of  Handwriting  Papers. 
On  November  23,  1914,  a  test  in  accurate  copying  was 
given  to  4,494  pupils  in  the  first-year  classes  of  fourteen 
of  the  fifteen  high  schools  in  Boston.  In  the  test  noth- 
ing was  said  to  the  pupils  about  their  penmanship; 
hence,  they  did  not  know  that  the  quality  of  their  hand- 
writing was  to  be  considered.  The  handwriting,  there- 
fore, may  be  thought  of  as  typical  of  that  which  will 
characterize  the  handwriting  of  these  young  people  during 
their  high  school  course  and,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
similar  to  that  which  they  may  be  expected  to  write 
during  life. 

Although  the  test  from  which  these  specimens  were 
secured  was  given  to  first-year  high  school  pupils,  their 
penmanship  ability  is  the  product  of  the  instruction  and 
training  given  them  in  the  elementary  schools  and  in  this 
study  has  been  considered  as  such. 

Method  of  Rating  the  Specimens. 
Obviously,  not  all  of  the  4,494  papers  written  by 
pupils  in  the  accurate  copying  test  could  be  conveniently 
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rated  by  a  small  committee.  Consequently,  from  the 
total  number  six  hundred  papers  were  selected  at  random. 
The  papers  from  each  high  school  had  already  been 
arranged  in  alphabetical  order  according  to  the  names 
of  the  pupils,  and  the  bundles  from  each  school  were 
arranged  in  like  order.  Approximately  every  eighth 
paper  was  taken  from  the  bundles  until  the  desired  six 
hundred  papers  had  been  secured.  The  papers  were  then 
numbered  from  1  to  600,  inclusive,  and  throughout  the 
study  each  paper  was  known  by  the  number  which  it 
bore. 

For  the  purpose  of  rating  the  quality  of  the  hand- 
writing the  committee  was  divided  into  two  subcom- 
mittees of  three  members  each.  The  first  three  hundred 
papers  were  turned  over  to  one  subcommittee  and  the 
second  three  hundred  papers  to  the  other.  Each  one  of 
the  three  members  of  the  subcommittee  rated  inde- 
pendently each  one  of  the  three  hundred  papers,  on  a 
scale  of  10-30-50-70-90  per  cent,  using  the  Ayres' 
scale  for  adult  handwriting.*  The  even  tens  on  the 
Ayres'  scale  were  disregarded.  Any  paper  which  could 
not  be  rated  as  good  as  specimen  No.  30  in  the  Ayres' 
scale  was  rated  10.  While  some  papers  were  rated  10, 
there  was  no  paper  rated  10  by  two  of  the  three  members 
of  either  committee. 

After  each  member  of  each  subcommittee  had  inde- 
pendently rated  each  one  of  the  three  hundred  papers, 
the  whole  committee  met  the  director  of  the  department 
in  conference.  Each  member  submitted  his  or  her 
written  report  and  the  results  were  tabulated.  The 
numbers  of  the  specimens  were  arranged  in  ascending 
order,  beginning  with  specimen  No.  1.  Opposite  the 
number  of  each  specimen  were  placed  the  preliminary 
ratings  of  each  of  the  three  members  of  the  committee. 
Each  specimen  was  finally  given  that  rating  which  at 
least  two  of  the  three  members  agreed  it  should  have. 
Where  no  two  members  agreed  on  a  rating  the  paper  was 


♦Ayres.  A  Scale  for  Measuring  the  Quality  of  Handwriting  of  Adults.  Russell  Sage 
Foundation! 
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given  the  middle  rating.  For  example:  If  a  specimen 
had  been  given  preliminary  ratings  of  30-50-70,  that 
specimen  was  given  a  final  rating  of  50  per  cent. 

Comparison  of  Ratings  of  Committee  Members. 
The  tabulation  showed  some  interesting  variations  in 
judgment  of  committee  members  concerning  the  quality 
of  individual  papers.  Of  the  first  three  hundred  papers 
no  two  members  of  the  committee  agreed  on  the  rating  of 
ninety  papers,  and  in  the  second  three  hundred  papers  no 
two  of  the  members  of  the  other  committee  agreed  on 
the  rating  of  twenty-four  papers.  In  the  rating  of  the 
first  three  hundred  papers  there  was  entire  agreement 
among  the  three  members  of  the  committee  in  thirty- 
one  cases,  and  on  the  second  three  hundred  papers  there 
was  entire  agreement  among  the  three  members  of  the 
committee  in  seventy-six  cases.  That  there  was  less 
agreement  among  the  three  members  of  the  committee 
who  rated  the  first  three  hundred  papers  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  one  member  of  the  committee  rated  all  the  papers 
relatively  lower  than  the  other  two  members,  giving  very 
few  specimens  a  rating  of  90  per  cent,  and  rating  ten 
papers  as  low  as  10  per  cent. 

As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  each  specimen  was 
rated  independently  by  three  different  examiners  (com- 
mittee members).  The  following  table  shows  the  pro- 
portion of  each  group  of  one  hundred  specimens  given 
the  different  ratings  by  each  examiner. 

TABLE  1. 


Ratings  of  the  First  Three  Hundred  Specimens. 

Nos.  1  to  100. 


Examiner. 

Scale 

of  Rating. 

90%. 

70%. 

50%. 

30%. 

10%. 

A 

20 

48 

30 

2 

0 

B 

11 

41 

35 

13 

0 

C 

4 

17 

39 

30 

10 
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Nos.  101  to  200. 


Examiner. 

Scale 

of  Rating. 

90%. 

70%. 

50%. 

30%. 

10%. 

A 

40 

48 

12 

0 

0 

B 

14 

29 

43 

14 

0 

C 

5 

20 

38 

24 

13 

Nos.  201  to  300. 


A  

22 

52 

24 

2 

0 

B  

15 

37 

34 

14 

0 

C  

9 

28 

30 

25 

8 

The  above  table  is  to  be  interpreted  in  the  following 
manner:  In  rating  the  specimens  numbered  from  1  to  100, 
examiner  A  rated  20  of  them  90  per  cent,  48  of  them  70 
per  cent,  30  of  them  50  per  cent,  2  of  them  30  per  cent 
and  none  of  them  10  per  cent.  The  number  of  speci- 
mens given  each  rating  by  examiners  B  and  C  is  indi- 
cated in  the  same  manner. 

The  specimens  were  rated  by  each  examiner  in  groups 
of  100.  The  tabulation  is  presented  above  in  that 
form,  because  it  makes  possible  the  comparison  of 
the  judgments  of  examiners  rating  the  same  specimens. 
To  illustrate:  Among  the  first  100  papers,  examiner 
A  found  20  specimens  of  handwriting  considered  to 
be  of  the  quality  represented  by  90  per  cent,  while 
examiner  C  found  only  4  specimens  which  could  be 
thus  classified.  On  the  other  hand,  examiner  C  rated 
10  specimens  10  per  cent,  while  neither  of  the  other  two 
examiners  found  any  papers  to  be  rated  as  low  as  this. 
Further,  examiner  A  found  only  two  specimens  among 
the  first  100  which  could  be  rated  as  low  as  30  per 
cent;  whereas  examiner  C  found  nearly  one  third  of 
the  hundred  papers  which  were  considered  to  be  of 
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the  value  indicated  by  30  per  cent  in  the  Ayres'  scale. 
The  remaining  portions  of  Table  1  are  to  be  interpreted 
in  the  same  manner.  What  has  been  pointed  out  as 
characteristic  of  the  variations  in  judgment  of  examiners 
A,  B  and  C  in  rating  the  quality  of  the  first  100  speci- 
mens is  characteristic  also  of  their  judgment  on  the 
other  200  specimens. 

TABLE  2. 


Ratings  of  the  Second  Three  Hundred  Specimens. 

Nos.  SOI  to  400. 


Examiner. 

Scale  of  Rating. 

90%. 

70%. 

50%. 

30%. 

10%. 

D 

6 

32 

51 

11 

0 

E 

1 

53 

39 

7 

0 

F 

27 

59 

11 

tl 

0 

Nos.  401  to  500. 


D  ;  a... 

10 

38 

49 

3 

0 

E  

3 

23 

63 

11 

0 

F  

3 

48 

36 

13 

0 

Nos.  501  to  600. 

D  

9 

32 

47 

12 

0 

E  

2 

34 

41 

*22 

0 

F  

4 

55 

27 

t  12 

0 

*  1  omitted.  \  2  omitted. 


The  above  table  shows,  in  similar  manner,  how  the 
second  300  specimens  were  rated  by  examiners  D,  E 
and  F.  The  most  marked  contrast  is  shown  in  the 
case  of  specimens  numbered  301-400.  While  examiner 
E  found  only  1  specimen  which  could  be  rated  90  per 
cent,  examiner  F  found  27  such  specimens.    This  table 
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shows  that  examiners  D,  E  and  F  varied  less  in  judg- 
ment concerning  the  quality  of  the  handwriting  of 
specimens  301-600  than  did  examiners  A,  B  and  C  in 
rating  the  quality  of  the  first  300  specimens.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  examiners  D,  E  and  F  did  not  find  any 
papers  which  they  rated  lower  than  30  per  cent. 

In  order  to  show  how  consistent,  or  inconsistent,  in 
judgment  each  examiner  was  in  rating  the  three  groups 
of  papers  which  he  or  she  rated,  the  following  tables  have 
been  prepared. 

TABLE  3. 


Consistency  of  the  Judgment  of  Each  Examiner  Rating  Specimens 
Numbered  1-300. 

Examiner  A. 


Specimens. 

Scale  of  Rating. 

90%. 

70%. 

50%. 

30%. 

10%. 

Nos.     1  to  100  

20 
40 
22 

48 
48 
52 

30 
12 
24 

2 
0 
2 

0 
0 
0 

Nos.  101  to  200  

Nos.  201  to  300  

Totals  

82 

148 

66 

4 

0 

Per  cent  of  all  

27% 

50% 

•22% 

1% 

0% 

Examiner  B. 


Specimens. 

Scale  of  Rating. 

90%. 

70%. 

50%. 

30%. 

10%. 

Nos.     1  to  100  

11 

14 
15 

41 

29 
37 

35 
43 
34 

13 
14 
14 

0 
0 
0 

Nos.  101  to  200  

Nos.  201  to  300  

Totals  

40 

107 

112 

41 

0 

Per  cent,  of  all  

13% 

36% 

37% 

14% 

0% 
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Examiner  C. 


Scale  of  Rating. 

ft  T>  TP  O  T1W  TT  "NT  CI 

90%. 

70%. 

50%. 

30%. 

10%. 

Nos.     1  to  100  

4 

17 

39 

30 

10 

Nos.  101  to  200  .  •.  

5 

20 

38 

24 

13 

Nos.  201  to  300  

9 

28 

30 

25 

8 

Totals  

18 

65 

107 

79 

31 

Per  cent  of  all  

6% 

22% 

36% 

26% 

10% 

Table  3  shows  that  examiner  A  gave  a  rating  of  90  per 
cent  to  20  of  the  first  hundred  papers,  to  40  of  the  second 
hundred  papers,  and  to  22  of  the  third  hundred.  The 
same  examiner  gave  70  per  cent  to  approximately  the 
same  number  of  papers  in  each  hundred.  Examiner 
A  found  only  two  papers  among  the  first  hundred  to 
be  rated  as  low  as  30  per  cent,  none  among  the  second 
hundred,  and  two  among  the  third  hundred.  Assuming 
that  the  papers  in  each  hundred  were  of  the  same 
quality,  this  table  shows  that  examiner  A  rated  the 
second  hundred  relatively  higher  than  the  first  or  third 
hundred. 

Table  3  shows  that  examiner  B  gave  no  papers  a 
rating  of  10,  and  was  very  consistent  in  the  number  of 
papers  given  30  per  cent  or  90  per  cent.  Examiner  B, 
however,  found  a  larger  proportion  of  the  second  hundred 
papers  to  be  given  50  per  cent  than  of  the  other  two 
groups,  the  reverse  of  what  examiner  A  found. 

Examiner  C  rated  relatively  fewer  papers  90  per  cent 
and  more  papers  10  per  cent  or  30  per  cent  than  did 
either  of  the  other  two  examiners. 

At  the  foot  of  each  table  is  given  the  total  number  of 
papers  and  the  per  cent  of  all  papers  given  each  rating. 
This  per  cent  brings  out  the  fact  that  examiner  A  rated 
all  the  papers  relatively  higher  than  either  examiner 
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B  or  C,  and  that  examiner  C  rated  all  the  papers  rela- 
tively lower  than  either  of  the  other  two  examiners. 

In  view  of  the  wide  variations  in  judgment  usually 
found  in  such  work  this  table  shows  that,  on  the  whole, 
the  examiners  were  fairly  consistent  in  their  judgment 
of  the  quality  of  handwriting. 

TABLE  4. 

Consistency  of  the  Judgment  of  Each  Examiner  Rating  Specimens 
Numbered  301-600. 

Examiner  D. 


Specimens. 

Scale  of  Rating. 

90%. 

70%. 

50%. 

30%. 

10%. 

Nos.  301  to  400  

6 
10 
9 

32 
38 
32 

51 
49 
47 

11 

3 
12 

0 
0 
0 

Nos.  401  to  500  

Nos.  501  to  600  

Totals  

25 

102 

147 

26 

0 

Per  cent  of  all  

8% 

34% 

49% 

9% 

0% 

Examiner  E. 


Specimens. 

Scale  op  Rating. 

90%. 

70%. 

50%. 

30%. 

10%. 

Nos.  301  to  400  

1 

53 

39 

7 

0 

Nos.  401  to  500  

3 

23 

63 

11 

0 

Nos.  501  to  600  

2 

34 

41 

*22 

0 

Totals  

6 

110 

143 

40 

0 

Per  cent  of  all  

2% 

37% 

48% 

13% 

0% 

*  One  omitted. 
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Examiner  F. 


Specimens. 

Scale  of  Rating. 

90%. 

70%. 

50%. 

30%. 

10%. 

Nos.  301  to  400   

27 

3 
4 

59 
48 
55 

11 

36 
27 

*  1 

13 
*  12 

0 
0 
0 

Nos.  401  to  500  

Nos.  501  to  600   

Totals  

34 

162 

74 

26 

0 

Per  cent  of  all  

12% 

54% 

25% 

9% 

0% 

*  Two  omitted 

The  above  table  shows  the  same  facts  for  examiners 
D,  E  and  F  that  table  3  showed  for  examiners  A,  B  and 
C.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  no  examiner  rated  papers  as 
low  as  10  per  cent.  Examiners  D,  E  and  F  show  less 
variation  in  judgment  than  examiners  A,  B  and  C, 
largely  because  of  the  lower  ratings  of  examiner  C.  It 
should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  distribution 
of  ratings  of  examiner  C  much  more  nearly  approximates 
to  the  theoretical  normal  distribution  than  that  of  any 
other  examiner. 

TABLE  5. 

Summary  Table  Showing  the  Proportion  of  Papers  Rated  by  Each 
Examiner  Which  Were  Given  the  Ratings  Indicated. 


Examiner. 
A  

c  

Dt  i&i&hfi 

E  

F  


Scale  of  Rating. 


90%. 

27% 
13% 
6% 
8% 
2% 
12% 


70%. 

50% 
36% 
22% 
34% 
37% 
54% 


50%. 

2% 
37% 
36% 
49% 
48% 
25% 


30%. 

1% 
14% 
26% 

8% 
13% 

9% 


io%. 

0% 
0% 
10% 
0% 
0% 
0% 
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This  table  is  made  up  of  data  already  appearing  in 
Tables  3  and  4,  and  is  introduced  merely  to  afford  those 
interested  an  opportunity  to  make  a  direct  comparison 
of  the  proportion  of  papers  given  each  rating  by  the 
several  examiners.  The  table  shows  that  examiner 
A  rated  27  per  cent  of  the  first  three  hundred  specimens 
90  per  cent,  examiner  B  13  per  cent  of  the  same  papers 
90  per  cent,  examiner  C  only  6  per  cent  of  the  same 
papers  90  per  cent,  and  so  on. 

Selection  of  Typical  Specimens  or  Samples. 
On  the  basis  of  the  preliminary  ratings  of  examiners, 
the  quality  of  handwriting  of  each  specimen  was  given 
a  final  rating  or  evaluation,  according  to  the  consensus 
of  the  judgments  of  the  examiners.  From  the  final 
ratings  of  the  specimens  the  following  distribution 
resulted : 

TABLE  6. 

Final  Rating  of  Six  Hundred  Specimens. 


Scale  of  Rating. 

90%. 

70%. 

50%. 

30%. 

10%. 

Number  of  papers  

51 

240 

253 

56 

0 

Per  cent  of  all  

8.5% 

40.0% 

42.2% 

9.3% 

0% 

The  above  table  shows  that  of  the  six  hundred  papers 
51,  or  8.5  per  cent,  were  rated  90  per  cent,  240,  or  40  per 
cent,  were  rated  70  per  cent,  253,  or  42.2  per  cent,  were 
rated  50  per  cent,  and  56,  or  9.3  per  cent,  were  rated  30 
per  cent.  After  each  paper  had  been  thus  finally  evalu- 
ated, and  in  order  to  illustrate  the  character  of  the  hand- 
writing which  the  committee  considered  typical  of  the 
various  grades  in  the  scale,  it  then  became  necessary  to 
select  some  specimens  from  each  of  these  four  groups  of 
papers  which  should  be  typical  of  the  group.  This  was 
done  in  much  the  same  manner  as  the  specimens  were 
originally  rated.    For  example:  Each  member  took  the 
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51  specimens  rated  90  per  cent  and  selected  therefrom 
several  specimens  which,  in  his  or  her  judgment,  most 
nearly  typified  the  quality  of  handwriting  of  all  the 
papers  of  that  group.  Each  group  of  papers  was  handled 
in  the  same  manner,  after  which  each  committee 
member  submitted  a  memorandum  indicating  his  or  her 
selection  of  the  typical  papers  from  each  group.  Such 
papers  were  then  reviewed  in  a  general  committee 
conference  and  agreement  reached  concerning  those 
samples  which  best  typified  the  group  from  which  they 
were  taken.  Two  papers  were  finally  selected  from  each 
group,  except  the  30  per  cent  group,  from  which  three 
papers  were  selected.  These  three  papers  were  selected 
not  because  that  group  was  proportionately  larger  than 
the  others,  but  in  order  to  illustrate  three  quite  distinct 
kinds  of  poor  handwriting  to  be  found  in  that  group. 

The  Specimens  or  Samples  Selected. 

The  following  pages  contain  facsimile  reproductions  of 
the  specimens  of  handwriting  which  the  committee 
selected  as  typical  of  the  four  groups  of  papers  rated  90, 
70,  50,  and  30  per  cent,  respectively.  At  the  head  of 
each  page  is  indicated  the  rating  of  the  paper  and  also 
the  proportion  of  the  six  hundred  papers  which  were 
given  this  rating. 

At  the  head  of  each  specimen  is  given  the  original 
number  of  the  specimen.  These  specimens  form  the 
basis  of  Miss  O'Dowd's  discussion  of  the  quality  of  the 
handwriting  which  they  typify.  In  Miss  O'Dowd's 
report  these  specimens  are  referred  to  by  the  number. 
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SAMPLE  OF  HANDWRITING  RATED  90  PER  CENT. 
8.5  Per  Cent  of  the  600  Specimens  Given  This  Rating. 

Original  Specimen  No.  1ft '. 
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SAMPLE  OF  HANDWRITING  RATED  90  PER  CENT. 
8.5  Per  Cent  of  the  600  Specimens  Given  This  Rating. 


ay 


Original  Specimen  No.  105. 
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SAMPLE  OF  HANDWRITING  RATED  70  PER  CENT. 
40  Per  Cent  of  the  600  Specimens  Given  This  Rating. 

Original  Specimen  No.  254- 
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SAMPLE  OF  HANDWRITING  RATED  70  PER  CENT. 
40  Per  Cent  of  the  600  Specimens  Given  This  Rating. 

Original  Specimen  No.  589. 


^CjL>  Oi^^f    fi-z^  ^> 
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SAMPLE  OF  HANDWRITING  RATED  50  PER  CENT. 
42.2  Per  Cent  of  the  600  Specimens  Given  This  Rating. 

Original  Specimen  No.  16. 

^^^^  & 
^         ^^^^^^  -  ^^iS?  <*& 
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SAMPLE  OF  HANDWRITING  RATED  50  PER  CENT. 
42.2  Per  Cent  of  the  600  Specimens  Given  This  Rating. 

Original  Specimen  No.  55. 
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SAMPLE  OF  HANDWRITING  RATED  30  PER  CENT. 
9.3  Per  Cent  of  the  600  Specimens  Given  This  Rating. 

Original  Specimen  No.  50. 
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SAMPLE  OF  HANDWRITING  RATED  30  PER  CENT. 
9.3  Per  Cent  of  the  600  Specimens^Given  This  Rating. 

Original  Specimen  No.  371. 

(  c 


;^yyyu  £  ?  fa 
Zt^Ar- ^^6&*y&  6f  $yyi 

c^^sa-  (y^^^yj;  -y^nr  j^4&y&, 

--l^t^t^ ,  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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SAMPLE  OF  HANDWRITING  RATED  30  PER  CENT. 
9.3  Per  Cent  of  the  600  Specimens  Given  This  Rating. 

Original  Specimen  No.  520. 

oC(r  y     stye  C^rhyT^r/'  JjZa<x/ /i 
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PART  II.—  A  CRITICAL  ANALYSIS  OF  THE 
MERITS  AND  DEFECTS  OF  THE 
HANDWRITING  STUDIED. 


Legibility  is  the  first  and  most  necessary  requisite  of 
penmanship,  therefore  the  committee  first  proceeded  to 
judge  the  papers  from  that  standpoint.  Each  of  the  six 
hundred  papers  was  examined  and  passed  on  by  three 
persons,  and  the  papers  were  finally  grouped  according 
to  these  judgments  into  90  per  cent,  70  per  cent,  50  per 
cent  and  30  per  cent  papers.  There  were  no  papers 
below  30  per  cent. 

Each  group  was  again  examined  by  every  member  of 
the  committee  to  select  types  representative  of  each 
group.  By  the  process  of  elimination,  the  number  in 
each  group  was  reduced  to  eight  or  ten.  This  small 
group  was  then  subjected  to  a  thorough  and  careful 
study,  and  what  was  considered  the  characteristic  type 
of  each  group  is  presented  elsewhere  in  this  bulletin,  and 
will  form  the  basis  of  our  analysis. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  these  papers  were  judged 
from  the  standpoint  of  legibility.  The  committee  could 
not  form  any  judgment  of  speed,  or  of  position  of  pupils 
while  writing.  A  system  of  penmanship  has  been  com- 
pulsory in  the  Boston  public  schools  for  some  years,  and 
as  the  writers  of  these  papers  were  elementary  school 
graduates,  naturally  these  papers  may  be  considered 
the  product  of  that  system. 

The  qualities  emphasized  in  the  study  of  these  papers 
were: 

1.  Uniformity,  as  applied  to  form,  size,  spacing  and 
slant. 

2.  Character  of  the  lines. 

3.  Character  of  the  letter  forms. 

While  uniformity  of  form,  size,  spacing  and  slant  is 
of  high  importance,  nevertheless  it  is  not  the  most 
important  element  of  good  writing.     Some  of  these 
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papers  are,  for  instance,  uniformly  bad.  However,  there 
can  be  no  good  writing  without  uniformity  in  the  above 
respects.  The  foundation  of  good  writing  must  be  con- 
formity to  some  established  system  in  form,  size,  spacing 
and  slant,  and  to  these  must  be  added  regularity  in  their 
use.  The  best  of  the  specimens  studied  are  good  because 
they  conform  to  recognized  standards  of  form ;  the  poorest 
ones  are  poor,  first,  because  they  follow  no  recognized 
standards,  and  second,  because  they  lack  uniformity. 

Uniformity  of  Form. 

Uniformity  of  form  and  good  form  characterize  to  a 
large  degree  the  90  per  cent  papers,  the  deviation  from 
such  being  relatively  slight.  Some  letters,  however,  are 
carelessly  made.  In  No.  47  *  the  s  in  the  word  Queen's, 
the  r  in  lines  9  and  10,  and  the  T  in  the  last  line  are 
not  well  made.  In  No.  105  the  s  throughout  the  paper 
is  poorly  made,  also  the  letters  h  and  t.  Generally 
speaking,  however,  the  form  is  round,  open  and  legible, 
showing  easy,  free  movement. 

In  the  70  per  cent  papers  we  find  slightly  less  uni- 
formity of  form.  These  papers  show  good  movement, 
but  carelessness  in  forming  both  capitals  and  small 
letters.  In  No.  254  capitals  T  in  line  4,  W  in  line  6,  and 
Q  in  line  14  are  poorly  made;  the  small  s  throughout 
the  paper,  the  p  in  lines  9  and  11,  the  h  wherever  it 
occurs,  the  final  w  in  line  14,  are  examples  of  careless 
habits  in  letter  forming.  In  No.  589  careless  habits  are 
shown  most  frequently  again  in  the  letter  s  throughout 
the  paper,  the  letter  /  in  lines  6,  13  and  16,  the  varied 
a  in  lines  2,  3,  4,  5,  7  and  8,  the  r  throughout  the  paper, 
and  the  h  in  the  last  line. 

The  50  per  cent  papers  present  in  themselves  a  uni- 
formity of  form,  but  in  a  less  degree  than  the  types 
previously  noticed.  The  letter  forms  are  poor.  In  No. 
L6  notice  capitals  7,  T7,  W,  O;  the  /  in  lines  2,  5  and  14; 
the  final  e  in  lines  3,  7,  8,  9  and  10;  the  I  in  lines  4  and 
14;  the  d  in  lines  7  and  10;  and  the  n  in  lines  13  and 

*  The  numbers  throughout  this  discussion  refer  to  the  original  number  of  the  handwrit- 
ing specimens  found  in  pages  10  to  24  of  this  bulletin. 
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15.  In  No.  55  the  capital  7,  the  r  in  lines  3,  4  and  6, 
the  h  in  lines  8,  9  and  10,  the  t  in  lines  5,  7,  11  and  14, 
and  the  s  in  lines  4  and  8  are  poorly  made. 

Lack  of  uniformity  characterizes  the  30  per  cent 
papers;  in  fact,  a  great  variety  of  very  poor  form  is 
found  in  both  capitals  and  small  letters.  In  No.  50 
notice  specially  the  poor  loop  letters  y,  g,  f,  and  the 
d's  like  cl.  In  No.  371  the  t's,  the  final  letters  of  words, 
the  peculiar  capital  Q  in  Queen,  should  be  pointed  out. 
In  No.  520  the  variety  of  formation  is  found  in  every 
line.  These  papers  show  no  acquaintance  with  proper 
letter  forms,  and  there  is  absolutely  no  indication  of 
proper  training  in  penmanship.  They  can  be  read,  and 
that  is  about  all  that  can  be  said  for  them. 

The  following  table  presents  some  statistical  infor- 
mation on  the  uniformity  of  letters  in  the  various 
specimens  under  consideration. 

TABLE  7. 


Uniformity  of  Form. 


A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

Original 
Number  of 
Specimen. 

Letters. 

Per  Cent 
of 

Variations. 

Letters  Most 
Frequently- 
Made  Wrong. 

Rating  of 
Specimen. 

Total 
Num- 
ber. 

Variations 
from  Usual 
Form. 

90  per  cent .  . . 

47 

199 

9 

5 

s    r  t 

90  per  cent . .  . 

105 

199 

10 

5 

n    s    t  h 

70  per  cent . . . 

254 

222 

15 

7 

s    h    t  o 

70  per  cent . .  . 

589 

192 

17 

9 

a    e    s    t    o  h 

50  per  cent . .  . 

16 

253 

25 

10 

e    n    s  t 

50  per  cent . .  . 

55 

218 

22 

10 

r    s    u    t  h 

30  per  cent. .  . 
30  per  cent . . . 
30  per  cent . .  . 

50 
371 
520 

295 
306 
280 

(   See  ) 
{Note  ll 

jtol 
1    25  ) 

Note  1. —  There  is  so  much  variation  in  the  30  per  cent  papers  that  a 
standard  form  could  not  be  found  by  which  to  compare  the  character  of 
form  throughout  the  specimens. 

*  Approximately. 
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Table  7  is  to  be  interpreted  in  the  following  manner: 
The  specimen  bearing  the  original  No.  47  has  in  it  a 
total  of  199  letters.  Only  9  of  these  letters  vary  mate- 
rially from  the  approved  forms.  The  5  per  cent  of 
variation  is  computed  from  the  figures  in  columns  C 
and  D.  In  column  F  are  indicated  the  letters  most 
frequently  made  incorrectly.  The  other  data  in  Table  7 
are  to  be  interpreted  in  the  same  manner. 

The  letter  forms  in  each  paper  were  compared  with  a 
standard  form  found  within  that  paper.  This  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  the  per  cent  of  variation  indicated  in 
the  table  is  not  larger  than  it  is.  The  standard  of 
criticism  to  which  the  papers  have  been  subjected  has 
not  been  especially  exacting.  The  per  cent  of  variation 
at  best  is  only  an  approximation. 

The  above  table  shows  that  the  increase  of  variations 
from  the  approved  letter  forms  is  in  inverse  relation  to 
the  rating  of  the  specimens.  The  better  papers  naturally 
show  little  variation  from  the  standard  form;  whereas 
the  30  per  cent  papers  show  such  a  lack  of  form  as  to 
make  it  impossible  to  do  more  than  indicate  an  approxi- 
mate variation. 

Uniformity  of  Size. 

In  the  90  per  cent  papers  the  small  letters  are  larger 
than  the  approved  forms,  but  not  too  large  for  com- 
mon use,  and  the  uniformity  of  size  is  noticeably  good. 
Slight  variation  from  this  uniformity  may  be  seen  in  a 
few  letters  in  No.  47,  such  as  the  r  in  line  3,  and  the 
ie  in  the  word  soldier,  which  are  smaller,  and  the  x 
in  line  3,  which  is  larger  than  the  approved  forms.  In 
No.  105  the  uniformity  of  size  is  nearly  as  good. 

In  the  70  per  cent  papers  somewhat  less  uniformity 
of  size  is  found.  In  No.  254,  the  word  dismissal,  line 
6,  and  the  word  has  in  line  13  are  examples  of  lack 
of  proper  size.  In  No.  589  less  uniformity  is  shown 
than  in  No.  254 ;  e.  g.,  the  letters  an  in  the  word  lieuten- 
ant arc  smaller  than  the  remaining  letters  of  the  word; 
the  Idlers  in  the  word  from  in  line  5,  happens  in  line  8, 
servant  in  line  14,  are  smaller,  and  the  letters  in  the 
words  story  and  insult  are  larger  than  the  approved  size. 
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The  50  per  cent  papers  show  a  considerable  degree  of 
uniformity  of  size,  though  somewhat  less  than  the  pre- 
vious group.  In  No.  16  the  word  story,  line  1,  presents  a 
uniformity  of  size,  the  word  dismissal,  line  4,  a  uniformity 
of  another  size,  and  the  word  redoubtable  a  variety  of  sizes. 
In  No.  55  there  is  a  gradation  of  size  from  large  to  small 
in  words  lieutenant,  line  2,  and  Neither,  line  11. 

In  the  30  per  cent  papers  the  form  is  so  poor  and 
varied  that  it  is  hard  to  find  much  uniformity  of  size, 
although  it  is  much  more  evident  in  No.  371  than  in 
Nos.  50  or  520.  In  No.  50  the  word  alone,  line  15,  is 
perhaps  as  good  an  illustration  as  can  be  found  in  the 
entire  paper.  In  No.  371  we  find  considerable  uni- 
formity of  size  throughout  the  paper;  notice  specially 
lines  4  and  9.  Throughout  the  specimen  there  is  a 
general  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  writer  to  change 
from  larger  letters  at  the  beginning  to  smaller  letters 
at  the  end  of  the  word.  In  No.  520  the  word  Queen's 
is  a  good  example  of  uniform  size;  almost  every  other 
word  exemplified  lack  of  uniformity. 


TABLE  8. 
Uniformity  of  Size. 


A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

G. 

Rating  of 
Specimen. 

Original 
Number  of 
Specimen. 

Letters. 

Per  Cent 
of  Varia- 
tions. 

Line 
Taken  as 
Standard 
of  Size. 

Total 
Number. 

Smaller 
Than 
Standard. 

Larger 
Than 
Standard. 

90  per  cent. . . . 

47 

199 

14 

3 

9 

Line  6 

90  per  cent  

105 

199 

16 

13 

15 

Line  1 

70  per  cent  

254 

222 

12 

14 

12 

Line  3 

70  per  cent .... 

589 

192 

27 

15 

22 

Line  2 

50  per  cent. . . . 

16 

253 

38 

6 

17 

Line  3 

50  per  cent  

55 

218 

37 

5 

19 

Line  4 

30  per  cent  

50 

295 

52 

14 

22 

Line  13 

30  per  cent  

371 

306 

33 

12 

15 

Line  3 

30  per  cent  

520 

280 

28 

49 

27 

Line  2 
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The  data  in  Table  8  are  to  be  interpreted  as  follows: 
The  paper  bearing  the  original  No.  47  and  rated  90  per 
cent  contains  199  letters.  Fourteen  of  these  letters  are 
considered  smaller  than  the  standard,  and  three  of  them 
larger.  The  9  per  cent  of  variation  indicated  in  column 
F  is  the  result  of  a  computation  based  on  the  figures  in 
columns  C,  D  and  E. 

The  standard  by  which  the  letters  in  specimen  No.  47 
were  judged  is  line  6.  The  method  of  procedure  was  to 
select  a  line  that  could  be  called  standard  in  size  for  that 
particular  specimen  and  to  compare  the  other  letters  in 
the  specimen  with  it.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the 
variations  are  really  variations  within  each  specimen 
under  consideration,  and  not  variations  from  an  ideal 
standard  or  variations  from  the  approved  letter  forms. 

While  the  increase  in  variation  in  size  of  letters  from 
the  best  to  the  poorest  specimens  is  noticeable,  it  is 
not  large.  A  closer  analysis  would  undoubtedly  increase 
this  difference,  and  would  probably  result  in  differen- 
tiating the  types  more  sharply.  However,  closer  analysis 
would  probably  not  change  the  order  of  excellence  in  the 
specimens. 

Uniformity  in  Spacing. 

The  90  per  cent  papers  are  examples  of  good  spacing 
between  words,  between  sentences  and  between  the 
parts  of  letters.  No.  47  is  uniform  throughout  with  an 
occasional  spreading  (see  ut  in  lieutenant,  line  2),  and  a 
slight  crowding  as  in  ser  in  the  word  servant,  line  14. 
In  No.  105  the  word  Queen's  is  an  example  of  too  great 
spacing  between  n  and  s. 

In  the  70  per  cent  papers  is  found  irregularity  in 
spacing;  the  length  of  the  connective  between  letters  is 
too  long  in  some  places  and  too  short  in  others.  For  too 
long  connective,  see  cannot,  line  8,  in  No.  254,  and  send, 
line  7,  and  pride,  line  13,  in  No.  589.  In  No.  254  there 
are  too  short  connectives  between  m  and  s  in  the  word 
himself  in  line  10;  and  also  in  No.  589  between  d  and  i  in 
dismissal,  line  5.  The  spacing  between  words  is  quite 
uniform  in  No.  254,  but  slightly  more  varied  in  No.  589. 
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In  the  50  per  cent  papers  the  spacing  between  words 
and  sentences  is  regular.  In  No.  16  the  spacing  between 
letters  is  uneven,  as,  for  example,  your,  line  1,  and 
Ortheris,  line  7;  but  the  spacing  between  parts  of  letters 
is  good,  except  the  letter  h  throughout.  In  No.  55  the 
spacing  between  letters  is  irregular;  for  example,  see 
words  redoubtable  and  apologize. 

In  the  30  per  cent  papers  is  found  no  established  habit 
of  spacing,  hence  there  is  little  uniformity  between 
letters  or  between  words.  There  is  too  much  crowding 
of  letters  and  words;  and  spacing  between  parts  of 
letters  is  varied  and  irregular.  Some  attention  is  given 
to  spacing  between  sentences  in  No.  371,  which  is  good; 
but  in  No.  520  it  is  too  great  and  is  irregular. 

TABLE  9. 


Uniformity  of  Spacing,  Showing  the  Number  of  Letters  in  a  Line. 


Rating  of 
Specimen. 

Original 
Number  of 
Specimen. 

Number 

op  Line. 

l. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11.! 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

90  per  cent. . . 

47 

10 

13 

13 

14 

13 

13 

11 

11 

14 

11 

13 

14 

13 

13 

11 

11 

90  per  cent. . . 

105 

13 

13 

13 

15 

9 

14 

12 

13 

16 

14 

14 

14 

10 

12 

8 

11 

70  per  cent. . . 

254 

11 

12 

15 

17 

15 

16 

15 

12 

14 

15 

14 

15 

14 

13 

13 

14 

70  per  cent. . . 

589 

11 

14 

17 

11 

13 

12 

10 

10 

13 

13 

12 

12 

10 

12 

11 

11 

50  per  cent. . . 

16 

16 

16 

18 

16 

16 

15 

19 

16 

15 

15 

15 

15 

16 

15 

17 

13 

50  per  cent. . . 

55 

12 

13 

13 

14 

14 

13 

12 

14 

15 

14 

15 

14 

13 

13 

13 

16 

30  per  cent. . . 

50 

20 

23 

21 

20 

22 

22 

20 

17 

18 

16 

19 

17 

18 

15 

16 

17 

30  per  cent. . . 

371 

14 

24 

22 

16 

18 

21 

19 

21 

16 

17 

22 

17 

22 

19 

20 

20 

30  per  cent. . . 

520 

19 

23 

18 

20 

14 

19 

15 

17 

18 

14 

17 

18 

18 

19 

14 

19 

Table  9  was  prepared  to  show  the  degree  of  uniformity 
in  letter  spacing.  The  table  shows  that  in  specimen 
No.  47  there  are  10  letters  in  the  first  line,  13  letters  in 
the  second  line,  13  letters  in  the  third  line,  14  letters  in 
the  fourth  line,  and  so  on. 
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A  glance  at  the  number  of  letters  in  each  line  will 
show,  in  a  general  way,  the  degree  of  variation  in  spacing. 
For  example:  The  spacing  is  fairly  uniform  in  specimen 
No.  47,  ranging  as  it  does  from  10  to  14  letters  per  line, 
with  13  letters  as  the  most  common  number  found  in 
each  line.  Contrast  with  that  the  variation  found  in 
specimen  No.  371,  where  the  range  in  number  of  letters 
per  line  is  from  14  to  24,  with  little  uniformity  in  number 
of  letters  per  line.  Graphs  drawn  to  compare  the  spacing 
of  the  eight  papers  (omitting  paper  No.  50)  show  that 
specimens  No.  47,  105  and  55  may  be  called  regular 
in  their  spacing;  that  specimens  No.  254,  589  and  16 
are  irregular  in  their  spacing;  and  that  specimens  No. 
371  and  520  are  particularly  irregular.  There  is  a  marked 
contrast  between  the  90  per  cent  papers  and  the  30  per 
cent  papers.  However,  although  specimen  No.  55  is 
a  50  per  cent  paper,  it  is  one  of  the  three  papers  showing 
the  most  regularity  of  spacing.  No.  50  cannot  be 
grouped  with  the  other  specimens  because  the  lines  are 
incomplete. 

Uniformity  of  Slant. 

Because  of  the  variations  in  length  of  arms,  and  other 
physical  conditions,  different  pupils  may  develop  indi- 
vidual slants  of  letters  in  writing;  therefore,  the  angle 
of  slant  may  vary  from  25  degrees  to  35  degrees  and  yet 
be  satisfactory.  The  uniformity  depends  largely  on  the 
correct  position  of  the  writer. 

The  90  per  cent  papers  show  fairly  even  and  desirable 
slant. 

In  the  70  per  cent  papers  there  is  some  irregularity. 
In  No.  254  there  is  a  great  deal  of  uniformity,  yet  in 
words  too,  line  13,  and  honor,  line  14,  the  writing  is 
almost  vertical.  In  No.  589  see  p  and  I  in  the  word 
apologize,  line  10,  and  word  pride,  line  13,  for  varied  slant. 

The  50  per  cent  papers  present  a  contrast  in  slant. 
No.  16  shows  a  great  deal  of  uniformity  though  inclined 
to  be  excessive;  some  variations  occur,  viz.,  final  I  in 
word  dismissal,  line  4,  also  the  word  invites,  line  15. 
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No.  55  is  more  irregular  in  slant  than  No.  16;  there  is  a 
variety  of  slant  in  the  words  private  and  soldier,  line 
4,  in  the  word  redoubtable,  line  9,  and  the  word  Queen, 
line  14. 

In  No.  371  of  the  30  per  cent  papers  there  is  great 
uniformity  of  slant  throughout,  an  occasional  letter  like 
z,  line  6,  being  pulled  very  much  to  the  left.  In  No.  50 
the  slant  is  irregular,  rather  more  inclined  to  vertical. 
In  No.  520  there  is  considerable  uniformity,  but  some 
irregularity;  see  happens,  line  6,  how,  line  11,  and  cannot, 
line  5. 

TABLE  10. 
Uniformity  of  Slant. 


F. 


Rating  of  Specimen. 


Original 
Number  of 
Specimen. 


Total 
Letters. 


Incorrectly 
Slanted. 


Per  Cent 
of 

Variations. 


Standard 
Slant  of 
Paper. 


199 

10 

5 

30° 

199 

4 

2 

25° 

222 

33 

15 

20° 

192 

36 

19 

25° 

253 

46 

18 

40° 

218 

71 

32 

32° 

295 

90 

31 

15° 

306 

9 

3 

35° 

280 

62 

22 

25° 

90  per  cent. 
90  per  cent. 
70  per  cent, 
70  per  cent 
50  per  cent 
50  per  cent 
30  per  cent 
30  per  cent 
30  per  cent 


47 
105 
254 
589 
16 
55 
*50 
371 
f520 


*  Occasionally  "  backhand." 


t  Occasionally  vertical. 


Table  10  is  to  be  interpreted  as  follows :  Specimen  No. 
47  has  a  total  of  199  letters  with  10  of  them  showing 
incorrect  slant.  This  represents  a  variation  of  5  per 
cent.  As  in  preceding  tables,  the  standard  for  each 
specimen  is  found  within  the  specimen  itself.  The 
standard  slant  of  letter  in  specimen  No.  47  is  30  degrees, 
and  the  per  cent  of  variation  is  based  on  the  number  of 
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letters  that  deviate  to  an  appreciable  degree  from  this 
standard.  The  data  on  the  other  specimens  are  to  be 
interpreted  in  the  same  manner. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  as  one  advances  from  the  better 
to  the  poorer  papers  there  is  an  increase  of  variation. 
However,  paper  No.  371,  which  is  a  30  per  cent  paper, 
is  an  exception  to  this  general  statement.  This  paper 
shows  only  a  few  letters  that  deviate  from  the  standard 
of  35  degrees  represented  in  this  specimen.  Inasmuch 
as  uniformity  of  slant  is  one  of  the  most  important 
elements  of  legibility,  the  facts  in  this  table  are  of 
particular  importance. 

Character  of  Lines. 

In  the  90  per  cent  papers  the  lines  in  No.  47  show  a  light, 
firm  stroke  and  are  smooth  and  even.  In  No.  105  they 
are  slightly  heavier,  but  even  and  firm. 

In  No.  254  of  the  70  per  cent  papers,  line  7  shows  a 
light,  even  stroke,  but  the  other  lines  are  uneven  and 
irregular.    No.  589  shows  fairly  even  lines. 

Of  the  50  per  cent  papers,  in  No.  16  is  found  a  good, 
light  stroke  with  smooth,  even  lines  throughout.  In 
No.  55  is  found  some  degree  of  irregularity;  even  lines 
in  most  places,  and  uneven  strokes  in  other  places. 
See  word  redoubtable,  line  9. 

In  the  30  per  cent  papers,  the  lines  in  No.  50  show  a 
lack  of  firmness  and  a  degree  of  uncertainty  throughout 
the  paper.  It  can  scarcely  be  called  tremulous,  yet  it 
borders  upon  it. 

No.  371  shows  a  firmer  stroke  inclined  to  heaviness  on 
the  downstroke.  There  are  many  uneven  lines,  as  line 
4  with  light  strokes,  and  line  8  with  heavy  strokes,  and 
the  word  happens  with  both  light  and  heavy  strokes. 

In  No.  520  the  heavy,  uneven  lines  predominate  and 
show  clearly  finger  movement. 

Character  of  Letter  Forms. 
The  90  per  cent  papers  are  of  the  approved  type.  The 
letters  are  well  constructed;   the  distinction  between 
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turns  and  angles  is  clear;  initial,  connective  and  final 
strokes  are  well  made;  and  the  proportions  of  letters 
are  well  kept. 

Though  the  70  per  cent  papers  are  also  of  the  approved 
type,  yet  both  capitals  and  small  letters  are  poorly  con- 
structed, e.  g.,  in  No.  254,  see  capitals  I,  line  2;  T,  line 
5,  and  W,  line  7;  in  No.  589,  see  capitals  T,  line  4;  W, 
line  6,  and  0,  line  8.  For  poorly  constructed  small 
letters  in  No.  254,  see  letter  c,  line  7;  letter  p,  line  9,  and 
the  letter  h  throughout  the  paper;  in  No.  589,  see  letter 
/,  line  6;  letter  a,  line  8;  letter  w,  line  16.  The  con- 
nective stroke  is  sometimes  too  long,  as  in  word  cannot, 
line  8,  in  No.  254.    Proportions  are  also  varied. 

The  50  per  cent  papers  show  also  the  approved  type, 
but  poor  construction  of  letters  throughout.  The  letters 
are  uneven  in  size  and  the  proportions  are  poor.  The 
connectives  are  uneven  in  length;  see  the  word  appar- 
ently, line  16,  in  No.  47.  The  final  strokes  are  poor,  or 
missing;  see  the  final  e  all  through  both  papers. 

The  30  per  cent  papers  were  a  study  in  themselves, 
and  in  them  are  found  every  variety  of  original  form  and 
poor  construction.  They  show  no  acquaintance  with 
approved  forms  except  perhaps  the  capital  0  in  No.  371. 

In  No.  50  not  one  letter  is  correctly  formed;  height 
and  width  are  not  regarded;  no  attention  is  paid  to 
slant;  T  and  Y  are  very  peculiar;  also  left-handed  lower 
loop  in/;  and  d  is  like  el.  Initial  and  final  strokes  are 
omitted  in  many  letters. 

In  No.  371  the  type  is  somewhat  toward  the  approved 
form,  but  the  construction  is  poor.  This  paper  offends 
against  letter  forms  more  than  against  the  other  points. 
The  capital  I  resembles  cl  because  initial  and  final 
strokes  are  made  in  reverse  order;  the  d,  in  lines  3,  9  and 
15,  is  not  closed;  the  p,  lines  5,  6  and  15,  is  not  looped 
below  the  line;  poor  loops  or  no  loops  are  found  in  the 
/;  x  is  peculiar  in  line  2 ;  a  is  sometimes  made  like  o,  as 
in  words  dismal,  line  3,  and  can,  line  6;  peculiar  con- 
struction of  the  letter  v  is  found  in  the  word  servant,  line 
8,  and  w  in  the  word  two,  line  13;  introductory  oval  is 
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wrong  in  capitals  T  and  W;  and  the  capital  Q  has  the 
printed  form  in  line  8.  The  initial  and  final  strokes  are 
omitted,  and  the  letters  are  crowded,  and  the  propor- 
tions are  poor. 

No.  520  is  not  illegible,  but  shows  no  attentive  study 
of  approved  forms  of  capitals  or  small  letters;  e.  g., 
notice  capitals  /,  B,  T,  0;  the  left  curve  in  lower  loop 
of  the  /,  lines  2  and  4 ;  the  a  opened  at  top  in  word  has, 
line  9,  or  made  like  o  in  words  cannot,  line  5,  appare 
(ntly),  line  12;  m  and  n  are  angular  at  the  top;  the 
long  crossing  in  letter  t;  the  peculiar  formation  of  letter 
p,  lines  6  and  8.  Throughout  this  paper  the  initial 
strokes  are  omitted;  the  connectives  are  better,  but 
often  lawless;  there  is  no  distinction  between  turns  and 
angles;  the  heights  of  the  letters  are  variable  and  the 
width  irregular;  the  downstrokes  are  shaded;  the  letters 
are  crowded  and  sometimes  are  not  written  down 
to  the  line.  Spacing  and  proportion  are  entirely 
ignored. 

The  90  per  cent  types  of  these  papers  show  what  can 
be  accomplished  by  steady,  systematic  training.  The  30 
per  cent  papers,  the  other  extreme,  show  the  result  of 
the  absence  of  such  training. 
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PART  III.—  THE  ADMINISTRATIVE  STATUS 
OF   PENMANSHIP   IN   THE  CITY. 


Everything  seems  to  strengthen  the  hope  that  the 
penmanship  of  the  pupils  in  the  Boston  schools  will  soon 
attain  the  position  that  reason  and  experience  would 
establish  as  desirable  and  necessary.  Penmanship  in 
the  schools  has  always  been  fair,  rising  at  times  in  some 
schools  to  excellent,  but  before  the  general  introduction 
of  the  muscular  movement  it  was  comparatively  slow, 
uneven  and  unacceptable  as  a  business  handwriting. 
When  a  few  years  ago  the  School  Committee  adopted 
the  present  system  as  the  only  method  to  be  taught 
throughout  the  city,  a  correct  educational  principle 
was  established  which  is  daily  demonstrating  the  wisdom 
of  the  action  of  the  committee. 

From  many  so-called  systems,  from  extreme  individu- 
ality, from  independent,  unauthorized  methods,  there 
has  issued  a  single,  well  formulated,  reasonable  system, 
the  result  of  experience  and  of  social  and  business 
demands. 

The  sine  qua-  non  in  successful  teaching  assumes 
adequate  knowledge  of  the  subject  to  be  taught,  and  a 
complete  preparation  for  her  work  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher.  Prior  to  the  authorization  of  the  present 
system,  teachers  in  general  were  not  properly  fitted  to 
teach  penmanship.  A  few  individuals  in  every  school, 
and  in  rare  instances  the  teachers  of  an  entire  school, 
were  skillful  in  teaching  penmanship,  but  the  subject 
was  as  a  whole  poorly  taught. 

The  essential  feature  of  the  present  system  is  the 
recognition  of  the  familiar  observation  that  the  source 
must  be  the  highest  point  in  a  stream.  Teachers  must 
be  much  better  penmen  than  their  pupils  if  satisfactory 
results  are  to  be  expected.    To  those  who  have  inspected 
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the  writing  of  the  teachers  of  Boston  during  the  past 
decade,  the  improvement  noticeable  during  the  last 
five  years  has  been  gratifying  in  the  extreme. 

Slovenly,  uneven  blackboard  work  of  variable  size 
and  slant  is  disappearing  and  is  now,  indeed,  happily 
rare.  Thousands  of  papers  in  promotional  examinations 
from  half  the  teachers  of  the  city  display  speed,  freedom 
of  movement,  uniformity  of  slant,  correct  formation  and 
easy  legibility. 

The  task  imposed  on  the  grade  teachers  by  the 
adoption  of  muscular  movement  writing  was  not  light 
nor  of  easy  acquisition.  Lifelong  habits  often  had  to  be 
broken  and  a  complete  change  made  in  the  style, 
character  and  appearance  of  an  individual's  handwriting. 
Finger  movement  gave  way  to  the  arm  movement, 
backward  slant  and  vertical  were  converted  into  the 
forward  slant.  No  single  comparable  requirement  had 
ever  before  been  asked  from  Boston  teachers  and  that 
1,979  teachers  out  of  a  total  of  2,054  have  been  certifi- 
cated to  teach  the  authorized  system  may  be  considered 
a  praiseworthy  achievement. 

This  fact  alone  guarantees  the  future  status  of  pen- 
manship in  the  Boston  schools.  In  addition  to  the 
preparation  which  the  teachers  in  permanent  service 
have  made,  the  future  teachers  just  graduated  from  the 
Normal  School  have  this  year  set  a  record;  every  mem- 
ber of  the  class  of  1916  of  the  three-year  course  holds  a 
certificate  in  penmanship  and  several  of  the  college 
graduates,  students  of  the  one-year  course,  have  qualified. 

The  year  just  closed  has  marked  a  distinct  advance 
in  the  penmanship  of  the  pupils;  many  fine  writers 
have  been  graduated  and  there  is  promise  of  even  better 
work  next  year.  The  foundation  has  been  well  laid  for 
a  more  finished  product. 

The  most  gratifying  features  of  the  year's  work  have 
been  the  enthusiasm,  the  skillful  supervision  and  the 
cooperation  of  teachers  and  the  determined,  sustained 
work  of  the  pupils,  all  resulting  in  a  "  Boston  movement" 
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in  penmanship.  The  material  incentives  to  good  work 
that  have  been  held  out  to  the  pupils  for  some  time  have 
been  changed.  In  order  that  the  incentives,  too,  might 
represent  visibly  the  " Boston  movement/'  a  "  Boston 
button/'  especially  designed,  showing  the  seal  of  the  city, 
is  now  presented  to  all  pupils  who  have  had  25  practice 
drills  accepted.  Likewise  a  special  "  Boston  pin/'  dis- 
playing in  colors  the  seal  of  the  city,  is  given  to  pupils 
having  100  drills  accepted.  The  crown  of  the  movement 
is  a  penmanship  certificate,  a  well  executed  lithograph 
containing  also  the  city  seal.  This  certificate  is  awarded 
to  pupils  who  have  had  accepted  172  drills.  A  written 
page  demonstrating  the  pupil's  real  power  and  finish 
must  accompany  the  172  accepted  drills  before  a  certifi- 
cate of  penmanship  is  awarded;  in  other  words,  the 
supreme  test  is  ability  to  write  rather  than  to  perform 
drills. 

Whenever  material  incentives  for  proficiency  in  any 
subject  are  given  as  awards,  there  exists  always  the  fear 
that  pupils  will  work  rather  for  the  rewards  than  for 
improved  results.  There  are  evidences  that  our  pupils 
are  not  entirely  free  from  this  criticism,  but  whatever 
the  motive  be,  increased  progress  is  clearly  the  result  of 
the  year's  work. 

Until  more  objective  standards  in  penmanship  are 
produced,  judgments  as  to  the  value  of  specific  speci- 
mens will  vary  widely,  each  judge  reflecting  in  his  esti- 
mate his  own  subjective  standard.  In  the  hope  of  a 
greater  uniformity  of  standards  among  the  teachers  of  a 
district  and  ultimately  among  the  districts  themselves, 
a  district  director  of  penmanship  has  been  appointed 
in  each  district  who  has,  under  his  principal,  complete 
supervision  over  the  subject  in  his  entire  district.  He 
accepts  or  rejects  the  drills  from  the  individual  pupils, 
thus  establishing  a  standard  and  unifying  the  district 
judgment  thereon;  he  arranges  for  the  transportation  of 
drill  papers;  for  the  distribution  and  record  of  buttons, 
pins  and  certificates;  he  also  represents  his  district  in 
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penmanship  conferences.  Subject  to  the  approval  of  his 
principal,  he  arranges  meetings  at  which  Mr.  Nolan  or 
Miss  Bloomfield  gives  typical  lessons  and  demonstrations. 

With  97  per  cent  of  the  grade  teachers  certified  as 
qualified  to  teach  penmanship  in  the  district,  directors 
unifying  and  improving  the  quality  of  the  products 
throughout  the  districts,  with  enthusiasm  on  the  part 
of  both  teachers  and  pupils  in  the  work,  with  a  prompt 
and  regular  service  for  the  transportation  of  drills,  with 
this  responsive  organization  perfecting  itself  month  by 
month,  penmanship  has  come  into  its  own  and  has 
re-established  itself  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils  as  one 
of  the  three  R/s  worth  while. 

An  exhibition  of  penmanship  early  in  the  next  school 
year  has  been  arranged  at  which  it  is  hoped  that  a 
comparison,  side  by  side,  of  the  best  work  done  by  ele- 
mentary pupils  in  1910  and  by  those  of  1916  will  appear 
to  the  advantage  of  the  latter.  Specimens  of  writing 
done  in  September  and  repeated  in  June  from  every 
grade  room  above  the  third  will  reveal  not  alone  the 
best  writing  of  the  several  rooms,  but  also  the  greatest 
improvement  within  the  year. 

From  a  study  of  the  number  of  Boston  certificates, 
pins  and  buttons  issued  during  the  current  year,  the 
question  may  well  be  asked  whether  or  not  an  undue 
amount  of  time  has  been  devoted  to  the  subject  of  pen- 
manship. It  can  be  stated  with  certainty  that  only 
the  allotted  time  has  been  taken  from  the  school  periods, 
but  so  enthusiastic  have  the  teachers  and  pupils  been 
that,  without  doubt,  much  time  has  been  employed  on 
penmanship  before,  between  and  after  the  regular  ses- 
sions. Nothing  but  the  finest- teaching  and  supervision 
on  the  part  of  teachers  and  an  unusual  response  from 
the  pupils  could  result  in  the  remarkable  number  of 
awards  made  during  the  past  year  ending  June  30. 
There  have  been  awarded  2,759  Boston  certificates, 
8,407  pins  and  21,642  buttons. 

The  above  results  are  encouraging  both  in  themselves 
and  by  comparison  with  similar  results  obtained  since 
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the  introduction  of  the  present  muscular  movement 
system.  During  the  entire  seven  years  immediately 
preceding  the  current  year,  the  total  number  of  pins 
earned  throughout  the  city  was  1,546,  and  4,825  certifi- 
cates were  issued.  An  increasingly  large  percentage  of 
pupils  are  habitually  using  muscular  movement  in  all 
their  written  work.  The  inculcation  of  this  habit  has 
been  a  very  slow  process,  but  the  time  spent  on  move- 
ment has  paid.  When  grade  teachers  once  learned  that 
form  in  the  early  grades  is  second  in  importance  to 
movement  the  core  of  the  system  was  reached.  The 
one  perfectly  obvious  obstacle  to  better  general  penman- 
ship is  too  great  insistence  on  the  part  of  many  teachers 
to  spend  an  undue  amount  of  time  on  drills  rather  than 
on  a  more  immediate  adaptation  of  drills  to  writing. 
Most  teachers  have  learned  that  when  a  pupil  can  make 
fairly  well,  not  perfectly,  the  simplest  exercise  in  the 
method  book  he  is  ready  to  write  the  muscular  move- 
ment, and  when  he  can  make  fairly  well  a  straight  line 
exercise  or  a  good  direct  oval  he  is  ready  to  write  words 
instead  of  practising  straight  lines  or  ovals.  It  is 
a  dissipation  of  time  to  insist  on  making  ovals  or  other 
forms  when  pupils  can  make  them  reasonably  well. 
Speed,  ease,  endurance  and  legibility  are  the  great  goals. 
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SUMMARY. 


Among  the  matters  of  special  interest  brought  out 
in  this  stucty  the  following  should  be  especially  noted. 

1.  The  typical  variation  in  the  judgments  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  concerning  the  quality  of 
specimens  of  handwriting  indicates  the  need  of  objec- 
tive standards  by  which  to  judge  the  results  of  school 
work  in  such  subjects  as  penmanship.  Every  pupil's 
promotion  from  grade  to  grade  depends  on  the  grade 
which  the  teacher  gives  his  work  in  the  various  subjects. 
It  is  important,  therefore,  that  there  should  be  well 
defined  objective  standards  by  which  the  teacher  may 
determine  the  quality  of  a  pupil's  achievement.  (See 
pages  5-14.) 

2.  This  study  shows  in  objective  form  the  present 
achievement  in  handwriting  in  the  elementary  schools 
at  the  end  of  the  school  year  1913-14.  In  due  time  a 
similar  study  can  be  made  to  ascertain  what  improve- 
ment, if  any,  has  been  made.    (See  pages  15-24.) 

3.  This  bulletin  contains  a  comprehensive,  detailed 
and  critical  analysis  of  the  merits  and  defects  of  the 
specimens  of  handwriting  studied.  Particular^,  this 
bulletin  provides  each  teacher  with  concrete  illustra- 
tions of  the  faults  in  the  present  achievement  in  hand- 
writing. The  section  of  the  bulletin  where  these  merits 
and  defects  are  discussed  should  be  of  special  interest 
to  all  teachers,  because  a  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  of  the  present  defects  in  the  educational  results 
achieved  in  any  subject  is  a  prerequisite  to  satisfactory 
improvement.    (See  pages  25-36.) 

4.  This  study  contains  the  first  published  statement 
from  Mr.  Rafter  concerning  the  present  status  of  pen- 
manship  in  the  city  and  of  his  methods  for  securing 
improvement.    (See  pages  37-41.) 


RESULTS  OF  STUDY  IN  PENMANSHIP. 
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5.  This  study  shows  that  97  per  cent  of  the  teachers 
in  the  elementary  schools  of  Boston  have  complied  with 
the  regulations  of  the  School  Committee  which  require 
them  to  obtain  certificates  of  qualification  to  teach  the 
approved  system  of  penmanship.    (See  page  40.) 

6.  This  study  shows  that  during  the  school  year 
ending  June  30,  1916,  there  were  awarded  2,759  certifi- 
cates, 8,407  pins  and  21,642  buttons.  This  is  a  remark- 
able record  when  one  compares  it  with  the  record  during 
the  entire  seven  years  immediately  preceding,  during 
which  time  the  total  number  of  pins  earned  throughout 
the  city  was  only  1,546,  and  the  total  number  of  certifi- 
cates issued  was  only  4,825.    (See  page  41.) 
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Boston  Public  Schools, 
Office  of  Board  of  Superintendents, 

Mason  Street,  July,  1916. 

This  document  comprises  the  eleventh  list  of  candi- 
dates eligible  for  appointment  to  permanent  positions  in 
the  public  day  schools  of  Boston,  revised  and  com- 
pleted to  date.  It  contains  the  names  of  all  candidates 
included  m  the  list  issued  in  July,  1915,  who  have  not 
yet  been  appointed  to  permanent  positions  in  the 
service,  and  whose  certificates  are  still  valid,  with  the 
exception  of  those  who  have  asked  that  their  names  be 
omitted  from  the  list.  It  also  contains  the  names  of 
persons  who  have  successfully  passed  examinations  held 
since  that  date,  including  Boston  Normal  School 
graduates  of  June,  1916,  and  the  names  of  holders  of 
valid  certificates  which  have  been  restored  upon  applica- 
tion and  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  School 
Committee. 

Graduates  of  the  Boston  Normal  School  prior  to 
June,  1916,  whose  names  are  entered  in  this  list,  have 
been  regraded  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  School  Committee 
(section  141,  paragraph  2),  and  their  present  ratings 
supersede  those  given  in  the  1915  list. 

CLASS-ROOM   INSPECTION   OF  CANDIDATES  FOR  CERTIFI- 
CATES OF  QUALIFICATION. 

The  plan  for  the  class-room  inspection  of  candidates 
for  certificates  of  qualification,  established  in  Janu- 
ary, 1913,  and  extended  last  year  to  include  all  appli- 
cants for  certificates  qualifying  for  permanent  day 
school  service,  has  been  continued,  and  the  names  of 
those  teachers  who  have  been  visited  are  starred  (*) 
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on  their  respective  lists.  These  visits  are  made  by  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents  and  the  results 
are  given  consideration  in  determining  the  credit  to  be 
allowed  for  " Experience  in  Teaching." 

ASSISTANT  NURSES. 

This  document  also  contains  the  names  of  candi- 
dates for  appointment  as  assistant  nurses  in  the 
public  schools.  The  regulations  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee with  respect  to  the  appointment,  reappoint- 
ment, assignment,  transfer,  removal,  tenure  of  office, 
and  marriage  of  teachers  apply  in  general  to  nurses, 
and  their  certificates  cease  to  be  valid  in  accordance 
with  the  regulations  governing  the  expiration  and 
revocation  of  teachers'  certificates  of  qualifications. 

APPOINTMENTS  FROM  THE  ELIGIBLE  LISTS. 

Except  as  hereinafter  provided  no  person  may  be 
appointed  to  a  permanent  position  as  a  member  of 
the  supervising  staff,  or  as  a  teacher  in  the  public 
schools,  whose  name  does  not  head  the  proper  eligible 
list  and  who  is  willing  to  accept  such  appointment; 
provided,  that  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  Superintend- 
ent there  is  good  reason  why  such  person  should  not 
be  appointed,  he  shall  so  certify  to  the  Board,  where- 
upon the  same  procedure  shall  be  followed  with  respect 
to  the  second  person  on  the  list ;  but  the  person  appointed 
shall  be  one  of  the  first  three  on  said  list  willing  to  accept 
appointment. 

These  restrictions  do  not  affect  the  promotion  of  a 
permanent  teacher  to  a  higher  rank  in  a  school  of 
the  same  class  as  that  in  which  the  teacher  is  already 
employed. 

APPOINTMENTS  NOT  GOVERNED  BY  ELIGIBLE  LISTS. 

Appointments  as  principal  of  a  school  or  district,  as 
director,  associate  director,  or  assistant  director  of  a 
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special  subject  or  department,  as  supervisor  or  assistant 
supervisor  of  a  special  subject  or  department,  as  teacher 
in  the  Normal  School,  as  instructor  of  military  drill,  as 
medical  inspector  of  special  classes,  as  supervising  nurse, 
as  temporary  teacher,  as  substitute,  as  special  assistant, 
as  teacher  in  the  evening  schools,  are  not  governed  by 
the  eligible  lists. 

AGE  LIMITATION. 

No  person  may  be  appointed  as  a  teacher  or  member 
of  the  supervising  staff  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  foregoing  paragraphs  to  take  effect  later  than  the 
thirtieth  day  of  June  following  the  fortieth  birthday  of 
such  person;  provided,  that  this  limitation  shall  not 
affect  the  promotion  of  a  permanent  teacher  to  any 
position  in  the  public  schools,  nor  the  validity  of  cer- 
tificates issued  prior  to  January  1,  1909. 

DATES  OF  CERTIFICATE  EXAMINATIONS. 

The  Board  of  Superintendents  annually  conducts 
examinations  of  candidates  for  appointment  as  members 
of  the  supervising  staff  and  as  teachers  in  the  public 
schools. 

The  1917  examinations  for  day  school  certificates  of 
qualification  will  be  held  during  the  week  of  February 
19  to  24,  at  the  Boston  Normal  School-house,  Hunting- 
ton avenue,  near  Longwood  avenue. 

The  1916  examinations  for  evening  school  certificates 
will  be  held  on  Friday,  September  15,  at  the  Boston 
Normal  School-house,  Huntington  avenue,  near  Long- 
wood  avenue. 

Other  examinations  may  be  held  whenever,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Superintendent,  the  needs  of  the  schools 
require. 

RE-EXAMINATION  FOR  CERTIFICATES. 

A  person  taking  more  than  one  examination  of  the 
same  class  is  rated  on  the  eligible  list  of  that  class  solely 
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upon  the  results  of  the.  latest  examination;  provided, 
that  holders  of  the  certificate  of  qualification  IV.  High 
School  may,  by  re-examination,  obtain  a  rating  in  more 
than  one  group  under  said  certificate;  and  provided, 
further,  that  if  a  person  holding  a  valid  certificate  of 
qualification  shall  be  re-examined  for  a  certificate  of  the 
same  class  and  shall  not  successfully  pass  the  examina- 
tion therefor,  such  failure  shall  not  affect  the  validity 
of  the  original  certificate. 

Detailed  information  with  regard  to  examinations 
may  be  obtained  in  advance  by  application  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  School  Committee. 

REMOVALS    AND    RESTORATIONS    OF    NAMES    FROM  AND 
TO  ELIGIBLE  LISTS. 

The  names  of  persons  holding  certificates  which 
include  certificates  of  a  lower  grade  may,  upon  request, 
be  included  in  the  eligible  list  of  such  lower  grade  or 
grades  according  to  the  rating  of  such  holders  of  certifi- 
cates in  their  respective  examinations,  but  they  shall 
not  be  entitled  to  a  higher  rating  on  such  lower  list  or 
lists  by  reason  of  their  holding  higher  grade  certificates. 

The  names  of  persons  appointed  to  permanent  posi- 
tions in  the  day  school  service  are  removed  from  the 
eligible  lists. 

A  person  whose  name  appears  upon  the  eligible  lists 
may,  upon  request,  have  the  same  removed  therefrom 
at  any  time,  and  may  have  it  restored  to  the  next  eligible 
lists  in  June  of  any  year  during  the  life  of  the  certificate, 
upon  written  application,  with  the  same  rating  as  before; 
or,  if  a  graduate  of  the  Boston  Normal  School,  with  such 
re-rating  as  the  Board  of  Superintendents  may  deter- 
mine; provided,  that  such  restoration  shall  not  operate  to 
extend  the  original  period  for  which  the  certificate  is 
sralid. 

The  names  of  persons  appointed  as  substitutes,  tern- 
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porary  teachers,  special  assistants,  or  as  teachers  in  the 
evening  schools,  are  not  removed  from  their  respective 
eligible  lists  because  of  such  appointment. 

The  name  of  any  person  who  has  refused  three  offers 
of  permanent  employment  shall  be  dropped  from  the 
eligible  lists  for  the  current  school  year.  The  name  of 
any  person  who  has  failed  of  appointment  on  three 
separate  occasions  when  another  person  on  the  same 
list  has  been  selected  and  appointed,  shall  be  removed 
therefrom  and  shall  not  be  restored  thereto  except  by 
another  examination. 

CHANGE  IN  RATING. 

Persons  whose  names  appear  on  any  eligible  list  and 
who  desire  to  have  their  ratings  changed,  may  have 
this  done  by  passing  another  examination. 

NORMAL     SCHOOL     GRADUATES     MAY     OBTAIN  RATING 
UPON  OTHER  LISTS. 

Boston  Normal  School  graduates  may  obtain  posi- 
tions on  the  regular  Elementary,  Class  B,  list  by  pass- 
ing the  prescribed  examination.  In  that  event  they  will 
be  rated  on  the  " Examined  List"  according  to  the 
results  of  such  examination,  and  their  names  will  be 
removed  from  the  list  of  Normal  School  graduates. 

EXPIRATION  AND  REVOCATION  OF  CERTIFICATES. 

Certificates  issued  on  examination  after  June  1,  1906, 
cease  to  be  valid  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  June  of  the 
sixth  year  following  the  date  of  issue;  provided,  that 
no  certificate  shall  remain  valid  after  the  thirtieth  day 
of  June  next  following  the  fortieth  birthday  of  the  holder 
thereof,  except  as  hereinafter  specified.  This  limitation 
as  to  age  does  not  affect  the  validity  of  certificates  issued 
prior  to  January  1,  1909,  nor  the  validity  of  certificates 
which  do  not  render  the  holders  eligible  for  appointment 
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to  permanent  positions  as  members  of  the  supervising 
staff  or  as  teachers  in  the  public  schools,  nor  the  validity 
of  certificates  issued  to  permanent  teachers  in  the  public 
schools. 

Certificates  issued  on  examination  prior  to  June  1, 
1906,  ceased  to  be  valid  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  June  of 
the  second  year  following  the  date  of  issue,  except  as 
hereinafter  provided. 

*  Certificates  issued  to  graduates  of  the  Boston 
Normal  School  prior  to  June  1,  1906,  ceased  to  be  valid 
June  30,  1912,  except  as  hereinafter  specified. 

*  Certificates  issued  to  graduates  of  the  Boston 
Normal  School  after  June  1,  1906,  cease  to  be  valid  on 
the  thirtieth  day  of  June  of  the  sixth  year  following  the 
date  of  issue,  except  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Certificates  issued  on  examination  prior  to  June  1, 
1906,  and  valid  on  that  date  by  reason  of  renewal  or  of 
service  in  the  Boston  public  schools,  ceased  to  be  valid 
June  30,  1908,  except  that  regular  high  school  certifi- 
cates held  by  teachers  serving  during  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1906,  in  permanent  positions  in  the  elementary 
day  schools  of  Boston,  ceased  to  be  valid  June  30,  1912, 
except  as  hereinafter  provided. 

The  validity  of  certificates  issued  prior  to  June  1, 
1906,  which  include  positions  in  day  schools  of  a  differ- 
ent class,  but  which  also  include  the  position  in  which 
the  holder  thereof  is  employed,  expired  with  respect  to 
such  day  schools  of  a  different  class  on  June  30,  1912; 
nor  does  the  validity  of  any  certificate  issued  after 
June  1,  1906,  extend  beyond  the  thirtieth  day  of  June  of 
the  sixth  year  following  the  date  of  issue  by  reason  of 
the  service  of  the  holder  thereof  in  schools  of  a  different 
class  than  that  in  which  the  holder  is  employed. 

*  By  action  of  the  School  Committee  on  April  22,  1912,  the  validity  of  Normal  School 
certificates  issued  in  June,  1906,  and  prior  to  that  date,  was  extended  to  June  30,  1913, 
with  the  distinct  understanding  that  under  no  circumstances  shall  the  validity  of  other 
certificates  as  now  determined  by  the  rules  be  extended. 
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All  certificates  under  which  appointments  are  made 
to  permanent  positions  in  the  day  school  service,  and 
certificates  of  a  higher  grade,  but  including  the  position 
in  which  the  holder  thereof  is  employed,  remain  valid 
with  respect  to  the  class  of  schools  in  which  the  holder 
thereof  is  employed  during  the  term  of  such  service. 

All  certificates,  except  those  under  which  appoint- 
ments are  made  to  permanent  positions  in  the  day  school 
service,  cease  to  be  valid  when  the  names  of  the  holders 
are  removed  from  the  eligible  lists. 

Any  certificate  may  be  revoked  by  the  Board  of 
Superintendents  if,  in  its  opinion,  the  good  of  the  service 
so  demands. 

TEMPORARY  CERTIFICATES  AND  LICENSES. 

All  certificates  are  non-renewable,  but  the  Board  of 
Superintendents  may  issue  instead  thereof  temporary 
certificates  or  licenses  under  such  conditions  as  that 
Board  may  determine,  which  entitle  the  holders  to  serve 
in  temporary  positions  of  such  rank  and  in  such  schools 
as  may  be  specified. 

Temporary  certificates  are  valid  for  such  length  of 
time  as  the  Board  of  Superintendents  may  determine, 
but  not  beyond  the  thirtieth  day  of  June  of  the  sixth 
year  following  the  date  of  issue.  Licenses  may  not 
extend  beyond  the  thirty-first  day  of  August  of  the 
second  year  following  the  date  of  issue. 

ELIGIBLE  LISTS  MAILED  CANDIDATES. 

A  copy  of  the  eligible  lists,  as  soon  as  printed,  is  mailed 
to  persons  whose  names  appear  thereon. 


THORNTON  D.  APOLLONIO, 

Secretary. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  CERTIFICATES . 
Ancient  Languages. 
Men. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

912  Carroll  H.  May   June  30,  1919 

860  Hugh  M.  Parrish   "30,  1918 

830  Eugene  W.  RusseU   "30,  1918 

812  Wayne  M.  Shipman   "    30,  1920 

797  John  J.  Desmond,  Jr   "    30,  1918 

Women. 

861  Anna  A.  Raymond   June  30,  1920 

794       Helen  J.  Goodspeed   "    30,  1920 

782       Mildred  E.  Smith  *   "    30,  1921 

780       Mildred  E.  Hastings  *   "    30,  1922 

777       Lillian  L.  Decatur   "30,  1917 

Botany  —  Zoology. 
Men. 

816       Walter  S.  Atwood  *  June  30,  1921 

712       Alfred  L.  G.  Gundersen  "30,  1918 

Women. 

786       Isabel  McClare  O'Connor  June  30,  1919 

Commercial  Branches, 
bookkeeping  and  commercial  arithmetic. 
Men. 

723       Gregory  J.  Scanlon  *  June  30,  1921 

PHONOGRAPHY  and  typewriting. 
Men. 

736      John  H.  Finn  *  June  30,  1922 

Women. 

789       Angela  M.  Keenan  *  June  30,  1922 

746      Edith  E.  Bennett  *  "    30,  1922 

Economics. 
Men. 

812      Francis  J.  Horgan  *  June  30,  1922 

788       John  J.  Connelly,  Jr.*  "    30,  1922 

752       John  A.  Bergin  *  "    30,  1922 

*  Visited  in  class-room  by  member  of  Board  of  Superintendents. 


CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS.  13 


High  School  Certificates  {Continued). 


Women. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

819  Ellen  M.  Greany  *   June  30,  1921 

739  Mary  J.  Mohan  *   "    30,  1922 

English. 
Men. 

871  Thomas  F.  McSherry   June  30,  1917 

838  William  F.  Linehan  *   "    30,  1922 

816  Carroll  W.  Robinson  *   "    30,  1922 

804  George  M.  Glover   "30,  1919 

801  Ralph  W.  Taylor  *   "    30,  1922 

794  Maurice  Ferber  *    .      .      .      .      .      .      .  "    30,  1922 

766  Edwin  B.  Richards   "30,  1918 

761  Alexander  W.  Miller  *   "    30,  1922 

753  Harold  W.  Gammans   "    30,  1920 

710  Thomas  W.  Sheehan   "    30,  1921 

680  Joseph  F.  O'Sullivan   "30,  1918 

Women. 

881  Marion  A.  Guilford  *   June  30,  1920 

867  Sylvia  E.  Donegan  *   "    30,  1922 

837  Frances  Burnce  *   "    30,  1922 

831  Elaine  S.  Whitman  *   "    30,  1922 

825  Alice  L.  Crockett  *   "30,  1919 

825  Blanche  F.  Kingsley   "30,  1918 

824  M.  Margaret  Gaffey  *   "    30,  1921 

824  Miriam  N.  Marsh  *   "    30,  1921 

822  Catharine  B.  Beatley  *   "    30,  1922 

820  Alice  A.  Brophy  *   "    30,  1921 

807  Bessie  H.  Jaques   "    30,  1920 

804  Floralyn  Cadwell  *   "    30,  1921 

802  May  E.  Gould  *   "  30,1919 

792  Laurie  B.  W.  Browne   "30,  1917 

787  Mary  M.  Devlin  *   "  30,1922 

773  Grace  A.  Buxton   "30,  1917 

770  Gertrude  F.  Peirce   "    30,  1918 

768  Olive  A.  Beveridge  *   "    30,  1922 

762  Edna  T.  Wilson   "    30,  1920 

754  Marion  B.  Lincoln  *   "    30,  1921 

720  Minerva  Ford  Shirley   "30,  1918 

704  Margaret  S.  Lunt   "30,  1918 

French. 
Men. 

775  Herbert  F.  Hartwell  *   June  30,  1920 

732  Albert  W.  Hopson   "30,  1919 


*  Visited  in  class-room  by  member  of  Board  of  Superintendents. 
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High  School  Certificates  (Continued). 
Women. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

852  Katharine  G.  Powers   June  30,  1918 

848  Julia  A.  Dorrington  *    "    30,  1920 

847       Frances  A.  Hodgkins   "30,  1918 

839  Winifred  B.  Rogerson   "    30,  1918 

836  Marion  Renfrew   "    30,  1917 

821       Elizabeth  I.  O'Neill  *   "    30,  1922 

816  Ethel  G.  McElroy   "    30,  1920 

811  Rebecca  D.  Moore  .   "  30,1918 

803       Gertrude  Karman   "    30,  1920 

776       Mabel  F.  Knight   "30,  1919 

739       Eva  H.  Williams   "30,  1919 

714       Anna  F.  Walsh  *   "    30,  1922 

704       Marietta  L.  Kirby   "    30,  1920 

German. 
Men. 

896       Cecil  T.  Derry   June  30,  1918 

776       Merrill  C.  Hill  *   "    30,  1921 

Women. 

840  Wilhelmine  B.  Ernst   June  30,  1917 

837  Gertrude  F.  Merrill   "30,  1917 

830       Katharine  T.  Copeland   "30,  1917 

812  Eleanor  L.  Cox   "    30,  1920 

774       Katharine  M.  Schubarth  *   "    30,  1922 

History. 
Men. 

885       Edmund  W.  Foote   June  30,  1919 

849  Charles  Coxe   "30,  1918 

849       William  T.  Morgan   "30,  1919 

824       Albert  Farnsworth   "  30,1919 

817  Percy  V.  Stroud  *   "    30,  1922 

814       John  J.  Boyan  *   "    30,  1922 

811       Alfred  W.  Smith   "  30,1919 

772       Sidney  C.  Hazelton       ......  "  30,1918 

771       James  H.  Carroll  *   "    30,  1922 

Women. 

853  Mary  L.  Carty  *   June  30,  1922 

853       Grace  E.  Lingham  *   "    30,  1921 

839       Josephine  A.  White   "    30,  1918 


*  Vilited  in  class-room  by  member  of  Board  of  Superintendents. 


CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS.  15 


High  School  Certificates  (Continued). 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

814       Florence  E.  Hutchinson   June  30,  1919 

801       Clara  E.  Parker   "    30,  1917 

776       Ruth  J.  Cummings   "30,  1919 

771       Amy  C.  Farlin   "    30,  1920 

750       Geraldine  B.  Kennedy  *   "    30,  1922 

Manual  Arts. 

DRAWING. 

788  Max  Rabus  *   June  30,  1922 

Mathematics. 
Men. 

960       Arthur  W.  Belcher   June  30,  1917 

838       Louis  A.  McCoy  *   "    30,  1922 

819       Elmer  R.  Bowker  *   "    30,  1922 

789  Harrison  G.  Meserve  *   "    30,  1922 

784  John  Indlekofer   "    30,  1919 

782       Howard  B.  Baker   "    30,  1920 

781       Ormon  E.  Bassett   "30,  1919 

763       Horace  M .  Ho ve~y   "  30,1917 

758       William  E.  Fay   "30,  1919 

734       Robert  E.  Frink   "30,  1919 

734       John  F.  Sheahan   "30,  1919 

725       Edmund  D.  Styles   "30,  1919 

718       Edwin  M.  Chamberlin   "30,  1918 

708       Guy  C.  Blodgett  *   "    30,  1922 

705       Thomas  J.  Hoey  *   "    30,  1922 

W  omen. 

809       Louise  B.  Foster  *   June  30,  1922 

785  Ella  L.  Townsend   "30,  1919 

784       Lillian  J.  Hopkins   "30,  1917 

749       Florence  G.  Perkins  *   "30,  1918 

737       Ethel  T.  Burpee   "30,  1918 

707       Eleanor  M.  Kyle  *   "    30,  1922 

Physics  —  Chemistry. 
Men. 

842       John  C.  Gray   June  30,  1918 

827       Charles  L.  Kelley  *   "    30,  1922 

821       John  A.  David   "30,  1919 

821       Allen  C.  Hutchinson   "30,  1917 


*  Visited  in  class-room  by  member  of  Board  of  Superintendents. 
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High  School  Certificates  {Concluded). 

Rating.                           Name.  Certificate  Expires 

816  Howard  A.  Newton   June  30,  1919 

807  Henry  G.  Blount   "    30,  1920 

794  Maurice  A.  Norton       ...      .      .      .  "  30,1918 

772  Christopher  A.  FitzGe*ald  *   "    30,  1922 

771  Charles  A.  Blatchley   "30,  1919 

771  Raymond  S.  Tobey  *   "    30,  1922 

769  Frank  V.  Gordon  *   "    30,  1922 

765  Earl  W.  Battles  *   "    30,  1922 

765  Henry  R.  Power  *                                         .  "    30,  1922 

764  Arthur  B.  Stanley  *   "    30,  1922 

764  Elbert  C.  Wixon   "30,  1917 

763  Thomas  D.  Ginn   "30,  1918 

747  Willis  C.  Campbell   "30,  1918 

747  William  J.  Nutter  *   "    30,  1921 

734  David  W.  Rial  *   "    30,  1920 

713  Leighton  S.  Thompson  *   "    30,  1921 

712  Thomas  A.  Pickett  *   ?  "    30,  1922 

708  Norman  A.  Dubois  *   "30,  1918 

Women. 

879  Edna  M.  Hurlin   June  30,  1920 

844  Abbie  O.  Stoddard  .    "30,  1917 

841  Harriet  H.  Parmenter   "    30,  1918 

796  Ruth  E.  Thomas  '.  "30,  1917 

774  Angie  G.  Allbee  *   "    30,  1921 

771  Helen  M.  Stevens   "    30,  1920 

Salesmanship. 

804  Tilla  McCarten  *    June  30,  1922 

787  Constance  E.  Burrage   "    30,  1921 

780  Anjennette  Newton  *   "    30,  1922 

Spanish. 
Men. 

815  Edward  N.  Wilson  *                   .      .            .  June  30,  1922 

709  Walter  I.  Chapman  *   "30,  1917 

Women. 

Ill  Mary  L.  Sheehy  *   June  30,  1922 

757  Ulrika  E.  Benson  *   "    30,  1922 

742  Grace  H.  Kennedy  *   "  30,1922 

709  Marietta  L.  Kirby  *   "    30,  1922 


*  Visited  in  class-room  by  member  of  Board  of  Superintendents. 


CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL.  SPECIAL  CERTIFICATE. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

821       William  McRobbie  *  June  30,  1922 

772       Ernest  E.  Town  *  «    30,  1922 


SPECIAL  CERTIFICATES  VALID  IX  DAY  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 
Commercial  Branches. 

BOOKKEEPING  AND  COMMERCIAL  ARITHMETIC. 


Men. 

Rating.                        N'ame.  Certificate  Expires 

835       Walter  E.  Leidner  *   June  30,  1922 

743  Joseph  S.  Snow  *   "    30,  1922 

Women. 

709       Elizabeth  E.  Haggerty   June  30,  1917 

703       Susie  J.  McCloskey   a    30,  1917 

6SS       Elizabeth  V.  Cloney   "    30,  1917 

PHONOGRAPHY  AND  TYPEWRITING. 

852       Edward  J.  McCarthy  *   June  30,  1922 

701       Rema  J.  Henderson  *   u    30,  1922 

Manual  Arts, 
drawing. 
Men. 

867       Frank  P.  Kelly  *   June  30,  1921 

729       Robert  W.  Broderiek   "    30,  1919 

Women. 

810       Elvira  T.  Harvey  *   June  30,  1921 

801       Elizabeth  M.  P.  Bartlett   "    30,  1920 

793       Clara  E.  Glover   "30,  1919 

776       Laura  W.  Cook  *   '    30,  1922 

776       Abby  W.  Sullivan   "30,  1919 

744  Dorothea  Davis  *   "    30,  1922 

727      Alice  S.  Willoughby   "  -  30.  1919 

765       Marion  Mclntyre  Ford   "    30.  1920 

MANUAL  TRAINING. 

735       William  E.  O'Connor  *   June  30,  1921 

708       Bertram  P.  Kewer   "30,  1918 


*  Visited  in  class-room  by  member  of  Board  of  Superintendents. 
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Special  Certificates  Valid  in  Day  High  Schools  (Concluded). 


Physical  Training. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

812       Katharine  French  *   June  30,  1922 

800       Izannah  A.  Lucas  *   "    30,  1921 

787       Grace  E.  Kingsbury  *   "    30,  1921 

776       Josephine  A.  McLaughlin   "    30,  1920 

766       Grace  M.  Monahan  *   "    30,  1922 

759       Helen  P.  Shepardson   "    30,  1920 

743       Rachel  Rosnosky   "    30,  1920 

723       Genevieve  A.  Burns  *   "    30,  1922 

721       Marguerite  A.  Cahill   "    30,  1920 


VOCATIONAL  ASSISTANT,  DAY  HIGH  SCHOOLS 
CERTIFICATE. 

Men. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

801       Charles  A.  Coburn  *   June  30,  1922 

Women. 

834       Katherine  L.  Johnson  *   June  30,  1922 

806       Eleanor  J.'  O'Brien  *   "    30,  1922 


INDUSTRIAL  INSTRUCTORS,  DAY  HIGH  SCHOOLS 
CERTIFICATES. 

Household  Science. 

Rating.                           Name.  Certificate  Expires 

785       Ethel  G.  Wooldridge   June  30,  1917 

Dressmaking. 

788       Nina  G.  Moore  *   June  30,  1921 

782       Marguerite  S.  King  *   "    30,  1922 

758       Mary  L.  Dermody   "30,  1919 

758       Catherine  A.  Murray  *   "    30,  1922 

757       Annie  V.  Tracy   "    30,  1920 

717       Alice  H.  Healy   "    30,  1920 

Millinery. 

807       Eileen  M.  Harrington  *   June  30,  1921 

745       Mary  Travers  *   "    30,  1921 

714       Katherine  M.  Casey   "30,  1917 


*  Visited  in  class-room  by  member  of  Hoard  of  Superintendents. 
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DAY  CLERICAL  SCHOOL  CERTIFICATE. 
(Clerical  Instructors  and  Clerical  Assistants.) 
Bookkeeping. 
Men. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

838       Charles  A.  Cederberg  *  June  30,  1922 

Women. 

762       Helen  J.  Gilmore  *  June  30,  1922 

Phonography  and  Typewriting. 
756       Mary  L.  Knodell  *  June  30,  1922 


JUNIOR  ASSISTANT,  DAY  HIGH  SCHOOLS  CERTIFICATE. 

Biology. 

Rating.                           Name.  Certificate  Expires 

797       Thomas  P.  Dooley   June  30,  1922 

773       John  L.  Mayer   "    30,  1922 

Chemistry. 
Men. 

831       Dennis  C.  Haley   June  30,  1922 

Women. 

824       Helen  P.  Mahony   June  30,  1922 

775  Viola  C.  Owen  "    30,  1922 

Economics. 

740       James  A.  Dunbar   June  30,  1921 

English. 
Men. 

869       Leo  H.  Grueter   June  30,  1922 

868       Philip  Marzynski   "    30,  1922 

786       John  A.  Lahive   "    30,  1922 

776  William  V.  McKenney   "    30,  1922 

743       Joseph  A.  Mahoney   "    30,  1922 

713       William  J.  Pendergast   "    30,  1922 

*  Visited  in  class-room  by  member  of  Board  of  Superintendents. 
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Junior  Assistants  (Continued). 
Women. 

Rating.                          Name.  Certificate  Expires 

890       Sylvia  E.  Donegan   June  30,  1922 

854       Frances  Burnce   "    30,  1921 

847       Sophia  M.  Palm   "    30,  1922 

824       Marjorie  G.  Smith   "    30,  1922 

788       Sarah  G.  Stowers   "    30,  1922 

773       Helen  T.  Campbell   "    30,  1921 

761       Dorothy  S.  Starratt   "    30,  1921 

758  Regina  Hearn   "    30,  1922 

709       Katherine  Moran   "    30,  1922 

French. 

830       Clyde  M.  Broaders   June  30,  1922 

805       Margaret  M.  Sallaway  ......  "  30,1921 

783       Rena  M.  Jaquith   "  30,1922 

750       Dorothy  Stanwood   "    30,  1921 

717       Alice  E.  Mills,      .......  "  30,1921 

German. 
Men. 

811       Maurice  Davis   June  30,  1922 

801       Philip  Levy   "    30,  1921 

727       Myer  Levenson   "    30,  1922 

Women. 

850       Signhild  V.  Gustafson    .      .      .      .      .      .  June  30,  1922 

798       Katharine  M.  Schubarth   "    30,  1922 

759  Mary  E.  Peirce   "    30,  1921 

History. 

873       Wilfred  F.  Kelley   June  30,  1922 

833       Richard  P.  Bonney   "    30,  1922 

809       William  F.  Ward   "    30,  1922 

803       Philip  J.  Bond   "    30,  1922 

782       J.  Bernard  Flynn   "    30,  1922 

768       Vincent  L.  Greene   "    30,  1922 

753       Manus  J.  Fish,  Jr   "    30,  1922 

746       Robert  E.  Patterson   "    30,  1922 

705       Charles  O.  Halloran   "    30,  1922 


CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS.  21 

Junior  Assistants  (Concluded). 
Latin. 


Men. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

744       George  H.  Sullivan  June  30,  1922 

Women. 

819  Mildred  E.  Hastings  June  30,  1922 

Mathematics. 
Men. 

716       Herbert  C.  Bird  June  30,  1922 

704       Benjamin  Ulin  "    30,  1922 

Women. 

781       Gertrude  M.  Greene   June  30,  1921 

739       Eleanor  M.  Kyle   "    30,  1921 

722       Josephine  M.  Calderara   "    30,  1922 

Physics. 

838       John  B.  FitzGerald  June  30,  1922 

788       William  F.  Greely  "    30,  1922 

Spanish. 

820  Joseph  A.  Hennessey   June  30,  1922 

778       Edward  J.  Wall   "    30,  1922 

768       Henry  A.  Sasserno   "    30,  1922 


NORMAL  SCHOOL  ELEMENTARY  CERTIFICATES,  CLASS  OF 
1916,  AND  OTHERS  AS  INDICATED. 

Rating.                           Name.  Certificate  Expires 

848  Madeline  F.  Goodale   June  30,  1922 

848  Gladys  M.  Parker  *   "    30,  1922 

843  Marion  Goldstein   "    30,  1922 

830  Lillian  R.  Burk   "    30,  1922 

828  Wilfred  F.  Kelley  *  .      ......  "  30,1922 

824  Philip  Marzynski  *   "    30,  1922 

819  Mary  M.  Byrne   "    30,  1922 

818  Lucile  A.  Harrington   "    30,  1922 

817  Helen  C.  Conway   "    30,  1922 

814  Margaret  M.  Giblin   "    30,  1922 


*  Holds  Elementary  School  Special  Certificate. 
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Normal  Elementary,  Class  of  1916  {Continued). 
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780 

Marion  L.  Scannell  .... 

u 

30, 

1922 

779 

Helen  L.  Cronin  *  (Class  of  1914) 

u 

30, 

1920 

778 

Marjory  T.  Doner ty  .... 

B 

30, 

1922 

*  Holdl  Elementary  School  Special  Certificate. 


CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS.  23 


Normal  Elementary,  Class  of  1916  (Continued). 


Rating. 

Name. 

Certificate  Expires 

77Q 
/  to 

d.  xiazei  ivane  ...... 

Jun  s 

30    1 992 

77Q 

778 

Minnie  Colitz  ....... 

a 

30,  1922 

777 
t  t  t 

xvose  Hi.  oegai  ....... 

a 

30  1 Q22 

77A 

7/0 

Mar j one  <jr.  bmith  ..... 

a 

30,  1922 

77^ 

t  to 

Marguerite  L.  Dockenclorff  .... 

u 

^0  1 Q22 

TTC 

775 

Dorothy  U.  U  Uonnor  

tt 

30  1022 

77/1 

/  /4 

John  A.  Lahive  *...... 

tt 

30  1 Q22 

TTO 

116 

Vera  A.  Kingsford  

a 

30,  1922 

77  o 

Agnes  J.  Boland  ...... 

a 

30  1922 

TTO 

1(6 

Margaret  M.  Casey  ..... 

a 

30,  1922 

TAQ 
/Do 

Katherine  Moran  *  ..... 

a 

30  1 Q22 

TCT 

767 

Caroline  E.  Mayberger  

a 

30  1922 

TCO 

7o2 

Herbert  U.  r>ird  

u 

30,  1922 

7AO 
/OZ 

Sadie  L.  Siskind  ...... 

a 

30  1922 

Tt;  1 

7ol 

Robert  E.  Patterson  *  

a 

30,  1922 

TA1 

/Ol 

Cyril  C.  Conroy  *  . 

« 

30,  1922 

/oo 

viola  U.  Uwen  ...... 

tt 

30,  1922 

/  08 

William  V.  McKenney  * 

a 

30  1922 

TCO 

/oo 

Manus  J.  Jjish,  Jr.  

a 

30  1922 

/oo 

Vincent  L.  Greene  *  ..... 

tt 

30  1922 

7K1 

/Ol 

Mary  J .  U  JJay  

a 

30,  1922 

T£H 
/  OU 

Bessie  F.  Crimmins  ..... 

a 

30  1922 

i7rA 

750 

Esther  L.  Oar  ley  

tt 

30,  1922 

7/1 0 

William  F.  Greeley 

a 

30,  1922 

iviary  jjj.  u  oonnor  ..... 

tt 

30,  1922 

7/1 0 

/4y 

Marguerite  R.  Young  

u 

30,  1922 

7/1 A 
/  40 

^nanotte  m.  White       .      .      .      .  . 

u 

30  1922 

7/i  a 
/40 

William  A.  Fitzgerald  *  . 

u 

30   1 992 

7/1  K 

/45 

J.  Bernard  Jblynn  *  

u 

30,  1922 

t  '±'± 

Charles  0.  Halloran  *..... 

tt 

30  1922 

7/1  Q 

/43 

Alice  C.  English  

u 

30  1922 

7/1  O 

/4o 

George  S.  Hennessy  *  

tt 

qo  i qoo 

7/1 1 

/41 

Helen  A.  L-ole  

a 

sO  1 922 

Ton 

/o9 

Marguerite  M.  Patterson  .... 

it 

on  i qoo 

OU, 

Tot 

737 

Margaret  E.  Gallagher  

a 

30  1922 

7QA 

/  oO 

William  J.  Pendergast  *  .... 

tt 

30,  1922 

736 

Maurice  F.  Murphy  *  

tt 

30,  1922 

736 

Anna  G.  Riordan  

tt 

30,  1922 

735 

Theresa  A.  O'Reilly  

« 

30,  1922 

735 

Lillian  N.  Galvin  

tt 

30,  1922 

729 

Thomas  J.  McGrath  *  (Class  of  1911) . 

u 

30,  1917 

728 

Florence  C.  Cunningham  .... 

a 

30,  1922 

727 

Anna  J.  Corliss  

a 

30,  1922 

*  Holds  Elementary  School  Special  Certificate. 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  7. 


Normal  Elementary,  Class  of  1916  (Concluded). 

Rating.                          Name.  Certificate  Expires 

727  Edward  J.  Wall  *   June  30,  1922 

724  James  J.  Roach  *   "  30,  1922 

724  George  F.  Fitzgerald  *  (Class  of  1915)       .      .  "  30,1921 

724  Frederick  J.  Murray  *   "  30,  1922 

722  James  P.  Sullivan  *   "  30,  1922 

712  William  M.  McCarthy  *   "  30,  1922 

709  Ruth  T.  Church  (Class  of  1913)  .      ...  "  30,1919 

■  709  Joseph  H.  Gildea  *  (Class  of  1914)      ...  "  30,  1920 

709  Frederick  L.  Mahoney  *   "  30,  1922 

701  Edith  Sonnabend  (Class  of  1913)       ...  "  30,  1919 

700  Marie  P.  Denihan   "  30,  1922 

691  Charles  P.  York  *   "  30,  1922 

687  Joseph  A.  Mahoney  *   "  30,  1922 

678  Thomas  P.  Burns  *       ......  "  30,  1922 


NORMAL  SCHOOL  ELEMENTARY  CERTIFICATES,  PRIOR  TO 

1916. 

(Ratings  which  are  exactly  alike  are  connected  by  a  brace.  In  other  cases 
of  similar  ratings,  there  is  a  decimal  difference  in  favor  of  the  name 
appearing  first  on  the  list.) 

Rating.                           Name.  Certificate  Expires 

921       Sylvia  E.  Donegan  *   June  30,  1920 

913       Katherine  M.  Schubarth  *    .      .      .      .      .  "30,  1919 

906       Charlotte  L.  Childs   "    30,  1920 

906       Flora  N.  Elliott   "30,  1917 

901       Sophia  M.  Palm  *   "    30,  1921 

900       John  J.  Lally  *   "30,  1917 

896       Mary  C.  Levins   "    30,  1920 

896       Gladys  A.  Ringer   "    30,  1920 

896       Bertha  O.  Ives   "30,  1919 

896       Louise  W.  Vaughan   "30,  1918 

893      A.  Loretto  Garrity   "30,  1918 

893       Ida  M.  Ridlon   "    30,  1920 

891       Josephine  V.  Hogan   "30,  1918 

890       Mary  M.  O'Hearn   "    30,  1920 

889       Leonora  P.  Lordan   "    30,  1920 

889       Eileen  E.  Rogers   "    30,  1920 

887       Ellen  G.  Sullivan   "    30,  1920 

887       Marion  B.  Nye       .......  "30,  1918 

887       Miriam  G.  Smith   "30,  1919 


*  Holds  Elementary  School  Special  Certificate. 


CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS.  25 


Normal  Elementary,  Prior  to  1916  (Continued). 

Rating.  Name. 

887       Alice  E.  Manning  

886       Olive  M.  Crane  

885       Marion  R.  Kanter  

884       John  B.  Casey  *  

883       Helen  CM.  Lynch  

883       Marie  E.  Murray  

883  Edward  M.  McDonough  *  . 

883       Kathryn  M.  Goff  

882       Agnes  C.  Lavery  

881       Helen  L.  Cunningham  

880       Sarah  M.  Dooley  

880       Mildred  F.  Carroll  

[  879       Alice  G.  Flynn  

879       Mildred  E.  Hastings  *  

[  879       Mary  H.  Stroup  

878       Elizabeth  A.  Good  

878       Annie  V.  McGonagle  

877       Gertrude  M.  Finn  

877       James  C.  Corliss  *  

876       John  L.  Mayer  *  

1 876       Frances  A.  Flynn  

[876       Walter  L.  McLean  *  

876       Josephine  L.  Broderick  

875       Gertrude  A.  Smith  

1 875       Elizabeth  Drea  

1 875       Leila  P.  Severy  

875       Bessie  A.  Lovewell  

1 874       Marie  J.  Alexander  

1 874  Helena  E.  Casey     .      .  . 

874       Regina  Hearn  *  

874       Margaret  G.  Fox  *  

873       Dora  Slepian  

873       Anna  M.  Buckley  

873       Mary  C.  Murphy  

873       Mary  E.  Kennelly  

873       John  J.  Boyan  *  

873       Helen  T.  Hannon  

872       Anna  M.  Galvin  

872       Marie  C.  Reardon  

871       Marion  B.  D.  Curley  

871       Mary  E.  Loughman  

871       Esther  E.  Cahill  

871       Marv  C.  Grandfield  *  


Certificate  Expires 

June  30, 

1920 

30, 

1917 

« 

30, 

1920 

« 

30, 

1921 

u 

30, 

1920 

a 

30, 

1918 

a 

30, 

1918 

a 

30, 

1919 

u 

30, 

1918 

a 

30, 

1919 

a 

30, 

1918 

u 

30, 

1918 

a 

30, 

1920 

a 

30, 

1920 

a 

30, 

1920 

a 

30, 

1920 

a 

30, 

1918 

u 

30, 

1919 

a 

30, 

1921 

u 

30, 

1920 

a 

30, 

1920 

a 

30, 

1921 

a 

30, 

1920 

a 

30, 

1920 

u 

30, 

1917 

u 

30, 

1917 

u 

30, 

1Q1Q 

a 

30, 

1Q18 

XC7XO 

« 

30 

1919 

a 

30 

1Q91 

a 

30 

a 

^0 

1  Q1  Q 

u 

^0 

u 

ou, 

1  Q90 

u 

30, 

1Q1Q 

u 

30, 

1919 

u 

30, 

1920 

u 

30, 

1920 

u 

30, 

1919 

u 

30, 

1920 

u 

30, 

1920 

u 

30, 

1920 

u 

30, 

1921 

*  Holds  Elementary  School  Special  Certificate. 
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Normal  Elementary,  Prior  to  1916  {Continued). 

Rating.  Name.       •  Certificate  Expires 

1 870  Jennie  F.  Boles   June  30,  1920 

[870  Mary  M.  Facey   "  30,1920 

870  Florence  A.  Cose   "30,  1919 

870  Francis  J.  O'Hara  *   "  30,1918 

870  Helen  R.Jones   "30,1918 

870  Grace  W.  Gormley   "30,  1918 

869  Caroline  C.  Moy   "30,  1919 

869  Ernest  W.  Anderson  *   "    30,  1919 

868  Grace  M.  Richmond   "    30,  1918 

868  Helen  A.  Barry   "    30,  1919 

868  Zetta  Morrison   "30,  1918 

867  Elizabeth  A.  Crowley   "30,  1918 

867  Edith  A.  West   "    30,  1920 

867  Dorothy  L.  Devine   "    30,  1920 

867  Ellen  C.  Hennessey             .  P.  "30,  1919 

867  Helen  I.  Mulliken   "    30,  1920 

866  Minnie  W.  Silverman   "30,  1919 

866  Katherine  F.  Breen   "    30,  1920 

866  Margherita  R.  Milliken   "30,  1919 

866  Mary  V.  O'Neill   "    30,  1920 

866  Frances  S.  Rodgers   "30,  1919 

866  Francis  J.  Murphy  *   "    30,  1920 

865  Irene  E.  Cox   "    30,  1920 

865  Ethel  M.  Ruth   "    30,  1920 

865  Loretta  I.  McDonough   "30,  1918 

864  Dora  Lipsitz   "30,  1917 

864  Mary  E.  Peirce  *   "    30,  1921 

862  Alice  E.  Mills  *   "30,  1919 

862  Miah  J.  Falvey  *   "30,  1918 

J  861  Louise  F.  Barry   "  30,1919 

\861  Selma  S.  Stern   "30,  1919 

861  Crystal  D.  Bird   "    30,  1920 

860  Loretto  R.  Kelley   "30,  1919 

860  Annie  F.  Daniel  *   "30,  1919 

860  Gladys  P.  Eaton   "    30,  1920 

860  E.  Priscilla  Mullan   "30,  1919 

859  M.  Frances  McNellis   "30,  1918 

859  Mary  A.  Hanlon   "  30,1920 

859  RuthV.  Tobin   "  30,1920 

859  Joseph  A.  Fitzgerald*   "  30,1920 

858  John  P.  McEleney  *   "30,  1918 

858  Marion  L.  Sharp  *   "30,  1918 

858  Rose  A.  Brady   ""  30,  1920 


*  Holdfl  Fvlementary  School  Special  Certificate. 


CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS.  27 
Normal  Elementary,  Prior  to  1916  (Continued). 

Rating.                           Name.  Certificate  Expires 

857  Edith  M.  Smith   June  30,  1918 

857  Anastasia  K.  White       .      .      ...      .      .  "    30,  1920 

856  Mary  E.  Driscoll   "    30,  1920 

855  Bridget  C.  Ridge   "    30,  1920 

854  Mary  E.  Buckley   "    30,  1920 

853  Grace  F.  Laughlin   "30,  1919 

852  Margaret  E.  O'Brien   "    30,  1919 

851  Jeannette  Ascolillo   "    30,  1920 

851  Cora  M.  Nicoll   "    30,  1919 

851  Anna  L.  Lawler   "30,  1918 

851  Ethel  F.  Love   "    30,  1919 

850  Ethel  M.  F.  Schumann   "30,  1919 

849  Vincent  J.  Readdy  *   "    30,  1920 

849  Claire  A.  Bulger   "    30,  1919 

849  Mildred  E.  Frazier   "    30,  1920 

{849  Margaret  E.  Maloney   "  30,1920 

849  Dora  Slepian   "    30,  1921 

J  849  Louise  J.  Smith   "  30,1928 

848  Marguerite  A.  Connick   "30,  1918 

848  Thomas  P.  Dooley  *   "    30,  1920 

848  Mary  C.  Falvey   "30,  1919 

847  Blanche  L.  Donohoe   "    30,  1920 

845  Mary  A.  E.  ConnoUy   "30,  1919 

845  William  B.  Corbett  *   "    30,  1921 

844  Agnes  P.  Goggin  *  .      .      .     " .      .            .  "    30,  1920 

844  Laura  F.  Carter   "30,  1919 

844  James  E.  Fihelly  *   "    30,  1920 

8.43  Nelly  G.  Fannon   "    30,  1920 

843  Birdie  O.  Bird   "    30,  1920 

843  Florence  P.  Saunders   "    30,  1920 

842  Leonora  Murray  *   "    30,  1921 

841  Mary  M.  J.  Egar   "    30,  1920 

840  Frances  B.  Mea   "    30,  1920 

839  Sadie  M.  Boles   "30,  1919 

838  Bessie  R.  Blair   "    30,  1920 

837  Florence  L.  Brennan   "30,  1918 

837  James  A.  Dunbar  *   "    30,  1921 

837  Frank  A.  Clarke  *   "30,  1919 

836  Adelaide  T.  Kennally   "30,  1917 

836  Alice  McNally   "    30,  1921 

834  Gertrude  M.  Greene*   "    30,  1921 

834  Margaret  F.  Murray   "30,  1919 

834  Harriet  Ayer  *   "30,  1919 


*  Holds  Elementary  School  Special  Certificate. 
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Normal  Elementary,  Prior  to  1916  (Continued). 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

832  Blanche  C.  M.  Chapelle   June  30,  1917 

827  Mabel  S.  Young   "30,  1917 

827  Margaret  M.  J.  McAndrew   "    30,  1920 

827  Florence  A.  Marmaud   "30,  1919 

825  Lucile  F.  Donaldson   "30,  1917 

822  Harriet  F.  Wilkinson   "30,  1918 

818  William  A.  BiUings  *   "30,  1919 

817  Adene  L.  Ferreira   "30,  1919 

817  Agnes  J.  Martin   "    30,  1921 

816  Dorothy  Stanwood  *   "    30,  1921 

814  Charles  E.  V.  Mansfield  *   "30,  1917 

813  George  H.  Sullivan  *   "    30,  1921 

813  Mary  F.  Nolan   "    30,  1921 

811  Ellen  C.  Connell           .    3  "30,  1918 

787  Thomas  A.  Ginty*   "  30,1921 

786  Albert  L.  Shaughnessy  *   "    30,  1921 

785  John  J.  Mahoney  *   "30,  1918 

783  Leo  H.  Grueter  *   "    30,  1921 

781  Madeline  M.  Hastings  *   "    30,  1921 

775  Thomas  A.  Scanlon  *   "    30,  1921 

767  Henry  M.  J.  Halligan  *   "    30,  1921 

764  Katherine  R.  Higgins   "30,  1918 

749  Helen  B.  Morse  *    .    "    30,  1921 


DAY  ELEMENTARY  CERTIFICATES. 

Examined  Candidates. 
Class  A  (Men). 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

820       James  E.  Dolan  f   June  30,  1922 

818       Valentine  F.  Dunn  f   "    30,  1922 

814       Richard  T.  Tobin  f    "30,  1919 

801       Willis  S.  Fisher  f   "30,  1918 

799       John  E.  Barr  f   "30,  1918 

796       Thomas  L.  Mea  f   "    30,  1922 

790       A.  Irvin  Studley  f   "    30,  1922 

785       John  H.  Graham  f  •  "  30,1918 

774       Thomas  F.  McHugh  f   "    30,  1921 

772       James  L.  Early  f   "    30,  1922 

755       Isaiah  A.  Whorf  f   "30,  1919 

739       Robert  B.  Houghton  f   "30,  1919 


*  Holds  Klementary  School  Special  Certificate. 

t  Visited  in  class-room  by  member  of  Board  of  Superintendents. 


CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS.  29 


Day  Elementary  Certificates,  Examined  Candidates  {Continued). 


Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

738       William  L.  MacDonald  *   June  30,  1922 

723       John  O.  H.  Shields  *   "    30,  1922 

716       H.  Forrest  Wilson   "30,  1917 

715       Frederic  A.  Galvin  *   "30,  1917 

712       Francis  P.  McNamara   "30,  1917 


Class  B. 


880 

Gertrude  Newman  Mendell  * 

June  30, 

1918 

800 

Carolyn  E.  Macdonald  * 

a 

30, 

1917 

786 

Lucy  A.  B.  Grady  * 

a 

30, 

1920 

785 

Maud  B.  Hubley  *  

a 

30, 

1919 

782 

Gertrude  A.  Healy  

a 

30, 

1917 

780 

Lillian  H.  Kenney  * 

u 

30, 

1919 

780 

Esther  P.  Thumim  * 

u 

30, 

1922 

776 

Jane  V.  Gearon  *..... 

u 

30, 

1920 

774 

Olive  W.  Taylor  *f 

u 

30, 

1920 

772 

Clara  H.  Franke  *  

u 

30, 

1921 

770 

Laura  M.  Campbell  * 

u 

30, 

1922 

770 

Ruby  E.  Ladd  *  

a 

30, 

1921 

770 

Catherine  G.  McCool  *  . 

iC 

30, 

1921 

770 

Katherine  G.  O'Brion  * 

a 

30, 

1919 

770 

Helen  M.  O'Rourke  * 

u 

30, 

1919 

770 

Mary  L.  Walsh  * 

u 

30, 

1921 

769 

Helen  M.  Albee  *f  

a 

30, 

1917 

768 

Nora  A   O'Connpll  * 

livid    JTx.  •             V/VJUllvll                      .                 .                 •  . 

a 

30, 

1919 

767 

Hilda  F.  Russell  *  

u 

30, 

1920 

766 

Mary  B.  Flynn  * 

a 

30, 

1922 

765 

Mary  O.  Nolan  *  

u 

30, 

1922 

761 

Martha  Reid  French  *  . 

a 

30, 

1922 

756 

May  B.  Clutterbuck  *f  . 

a 

30, 

1919 

756 

Eva  Shaber  *  

u 

30, 

1920 

755 

Anna  B.  Courtney  

u 

30, 

1917 

755 

EUen  L.  Welch  *  

u 

30, 

1920 

754 

Adeline  C.  Damon  * 

it 

30, 

1918 

751 

Mary  O.  Mackey  *  .... 

a 

30, 

1922 

749 

Maria  T.  Cogger  

a 

30, 

1917 

749 

May  H.  Went  worth  .... 

a 

30, 

1917 

744 

Alice  L.  Gannon  *  

a 

30, 

1922 

741 

Susan  Casey  

u 

30, 

1919 

741 

Ruth  E.  Remon      .  . 

u 

30, 

1917 

740 

Gladys  L.  Flieger  

u 

30, 

1919 

739 

EUen  E.  Bennett  

a 

30, 

1918 

*  Visited  in  class-room  bylmember  of  Board  of  Superintendents, 
t  Holds  Class  A  Certificate. 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  7. 


Day  Elementary  Certificates,  Examined  Candidates  (Concluded). 


Rating. 

N  a  mo . 

Certificate  Expires 

738 

Dora  Leadbetter  

June  30,  1917 

738 

Louise  Macdonald  *  ...... 

a 

30,  1922 

735 

Elinor  G.  Cowan  *  .      .      .  . 

u 

30,  1921 

735 

Nellie  F.  McAuliffe  *  

u 

30,  1917 

734 

Ruth  W.  Peabody  

a 

30,  1917 

734 

Lena  Seitlin  *  

u 

30,  1922 

733 

Mary  W.  Snow  *  

a 

30,  1918 

727 

Mary  E.  Haggerty  *  

ft 

30,  1922 

726 

Anna  G.  MacMahon  *  

it 

30,  1922 

724 

Gladys  P.  Douglas  *f  

a 

30,  1922 

723 

Mary  E.  Merrill  

u 

30,  1917 

722 

Ellen  F.  Foley  

u 

30,  1917 

721 

Anna  C.  Crowley 

u 

30,  1917 

719 

Mary  M.  Hurley  .   

a 

30,  1919 

718 

Helen  G.  Moran  

tt 

30,  1919 

713 

Mary  St.  A.  Casey  *  

ft 

30,  1922 

710 

Gladys  F.  Burnham  *  

tt 

30,  1920 

708 

Helen  H.  Wollahan  ...... 

tt 

30,  1919 

707 

Marion  L.  Downey 

« 

30,  1922 

704 

Florence  E.  de  Rochemont  *  .... 

u 

30,  1918 

701 

M.  Irene  Bills  *  

a 

OA    i nno 

30,  1\)ZZ 

701 

Nellie  K.  Bishop  *  

30,  1922 

701 

Helen  F.  Cummings  *  

ft 

30,  1922 

700 

Mary  A.  Hartigan  *  

u 

30,  1922 

700 

George  F.  Hopkins  *  

It 

30,  1920 

KINDERGARTEN  CERTIFICATES. 

Normal  School,  Class  of  1916. 

Name. 

Certificate  Expires 

812 

Marion  E.  Jones  ....... 

June  30,  1922 

777 

Elizabeth  M.  Laurie 

a 

30,  1922 

775 

Ethel  M.  Fallon 

it 

30,  1922 

773 

Hattie  E.  Fisher 

u 

30,  1922 

772 

Elizabeth  M.  Daley  

a 

30,  1922 

707 

Louise  E.  Coyle  

tt 

30,  1922 

754 

Helen  C.  McLean  

30,  1922 

752 

Irene  B.  Murray  

tt 

30,  1922 

747 

Frances  E.  O'Neill  

tt 

30,  1922 

742 

Marion  E.  Jose  

tt 

30,  1922 

727 

Gladys  L.  Brown  

tt 

30,  1922 

092 

Adelaide  W.  Andrews  

u 

30,  1922 

*  Visited  in  class-roorn  by  member  of  Board  of  Superintendents, 
t  Soldi  Class  A  Certificate. 
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Kindergarten  Certificates  (Concluded). 
Examined  Candidates. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

859  Gertrude  Fisher  *  \      .      June  30,  1922 

839  Emma  L.  Campbell  *   "  30,  1922 

837  Vesta  M.  Turner   "30,  1919 

833  N.  Medora  Thorndike  *   "  30,  1922 

818  Marietta  Xute   "30,  1919 

817  Claire  Z.  Levy   "  30,  1920 

815  Mary  M.  Mcfettrick  *   "  30,  1922 

805  Cornelia  R.  Hinkley  *   "  30,  1922 

804  Josephine  L.  Cauley  *   "  30,  1922 

800  Helen  E.  Freeman  *   "  30,  1922 

799  Sara  F.  Cotter  *   "  30,  1922 

785  Flora  E.  Ellis  *   "  30,  1922 

785  T.  Marion  Parmelee  *   "  30,  1922 

777  Florence  M.  Stern  *   "  30,  1922 

768  Pearl  E.  Whitcomb  *   "  30,  1922 

761  Florine  K.  Williamson  *   "  30,  1922 

759  Mildred  W.  Keith  *   "  30,  1922 

753  Ethel  E.  Strout  *  •   .  "  30,  1922 

750  Euphemia  D.  Christie  *        ......  "  30,  1922 

746  Eleanor  G.  McGrath  *   "  30,  1922 

740  Josephine  McCarthy  *   "  30,  1922 

735  Anastasia  C.  McCarthy  *   "  30,  1922 

734  Alice  L.  Cate  *       .   "30,  1918 

734  Helen  Mahoney  *   "  30,  1922 

731  Lucy  E.  McCarthy  *   "  30,  1922 

724  M.  Isabel  Sullivan*   "  30,1922 

723  Louise  V.  Tivnan  *   "  30,  1922 

720  Bertha  K.  Rice  *   "  30,  1922 

712  Winnifred  M.  McEvoy  *   "  30,  1922 

710  Katherine  A.  Jackson  *   "  30,  1922 

710  Leah  R.  Sheen  *   "  30,  1922 


SPECIAL  CERTIFICATES  VALID  IX  DAY  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS. 

Cookery. 

Rating.                           Xame.  Certificate  Expires 

871       Fannie  C.  Bacon  *   June  30,  1922 

841       Agnes  E.  Perkins  *   "    30,  1922 

839       Alice  G.  Caine  *   "    30,  1922 

826       Helen  L.  Meserve   "30,  1918 


Visited  in  class-room  by  member  of  Board  of  Superintendents. 
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Special  Certificates  Valid  in  Day  Elementary  Schools  {Continued). 


Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

818  Sarah  D.  Murray   June  30,  1918 

813  Miriam  E.  Priest  *   "    30,  1922 

809  Ruth  Sinnett   "30,  1919 

794  Harriet  B.  Davis  *   "    30,  1922 

790  Christine  M.  Newton   "30,  1918 

776  Teresa  B.  Killilea   "30,  1919 

774  Mabel  A.  Leighton   "30,  1919 

770  Charlotte  E.  Leary   "    30,  1919 

768  Elizabeth  A.  Marsh  *   "    30,  1922 

752  Annie  G.  Cauley   "30,  1917 

742  Helen  C.  Ready   "30,  1918 

740  M.  Gertrude  Sawyer   "    30,  1917 

739  Louise  R.  Ufford  *   "    30,  1922 

734  Frances  G.  McMullen   "30,  1918 

Sewing. 

841  Helen  MacNeil  *   June  30,  1917 

839  Mary  A.  F..M alloy  *   "  30,1922 

796  Josephine  G.  Stephens  *   "    30,  1922 

791  Ethel  M.  Hill  *   "    30,  1922 

771  Marion  H.  Pratt   "30,  1919 

767  Leila  E.  Hunton  *   "    30,  1922 

767  Margaret  H.  Sullivan  *   "    30,  1921 

766  Gertrude  P.  Gordon  *   "    30,  1921 

764  Genevieve  M.  Conroy  *   "    30,  1922 

748  Lillian  A.  McCabe   "30,  1918 

746  Eva  Cavanagh  *   "    30,  1920 

742  Marion  Shepherd   "30,  1919 

740  Grace  B.  Longdyke   "    30,  1918 

739  Annie  V.  Tracy   "    30,  1920 

731  Ellen  E.  Magee   "30,  1918 

727  Beatrice  G.  Coyle  *   "    30,  1922 

726  Martha  B.  Mason   "30,  1919 

723  Margaret  E.  Minton  *   "    30,  1922 

71.5  Margaret  M.  Casey  *   "    30,  1922 

708  Mary  A.  Griffin  *   "    30,  1921 

Manual  Training, 
modeling. 

816  L.  Reginald  Chandler  *  .      .      .      .      .      .  June  30,  1922 


*  Visited  in  class-room  by  member  of  Board  of  Superintendents. 
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Special  Certificates  Valid  in  Day  Elementary  Schools  (Concluded). 


SHOP  WORK. 

Rating.                          Name.  Certificate  Expires 

780       Percy  R.  Stewart  *   June  30,  1922 

717       W.  Russell  Bradford  *   "    30,  1922 

707    '  William  L.  Young  *   "    30,  1922 

WOODWORKING. 

780       John  Black,  Jr   June  30,  1920 

750       Fred  E.  Fossett   "    30,  1920 

712       Myldred  Moore   "    30,  1921 


SPECIAL  CLASS  CERTIFICATE. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

861       Mary  A.  Gove  *   June  30,  1922 

849  E.  Gladys  Ridley  *        ......  "  30,  1922 

839       Inez  A.  Lindskog  *   "  30,  1921 

824       Mary  Burkhardt  *   "  30,  1922 

800       Eliza  B.  Bigelow  *   "  30,  1922 

799       Dorothy  C.  Foley  *   "  30,  1922 

783  Mildred  E.  Frazier  *      .      .      .      .      .      .  "  30,  1922 

779       Flora  E.  Hinman  *   "  30,  1920 

777       Katherine  A.  McCarron  *   "  30,  1922 

776  Helen  J.  Roberts  *  .      .      .      .      .      .      .  "  30,  1922 

775       Irene  Upham  *   "  30,  1922 

766       Annie  Golden  *   "  30,  1922 

764       Mary  A.  Connors  *    "  30,  1922 

763       Emily  A.  Gunn  *   "  30,  1922 

752       Helen  C.  Godvin  *   "  30,  1922 

740       Kathleen  MacHugh  *   "30,  1917 

729       Catharine  E.  Reardon   "  30,  1922 

722       Emma  A.  Timberlake  *   "  30,  1922 


CONTINUATION  SCHOOL  CERTIFICATE. 

Rating.                           Name.  Certificate  Expires 

758       John  J.  LaUy  *   June  30,  1922 

719       Irving  O.  Scott   "    30,  1921 

Women. 

853       Mary  H.  Stroup  *   June  30,  1922 

809       Edith  E.  Bennett   "    30,  1921 

768       Helena  M.  Dempsey  *   "    30,  1922 


*  Visited  in  class-room  by  member  of  Board  of  Superintendents. 
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Continuation  School  Certificate  (Concluded). 


Rating.                            Name.  Certificate  Expires 

755  Agnes  C.  Lavery  *   June  30,  1922 

740  Anna  M.  Bagley     ........  "    30,  1921 

711  Mary  C.  Hawkes   "    30,  1921 


DAY  AND  EVENING  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  CERTIFICATES. 
Class  A  (Technical  Instructors)  and  Class  B  (Trade  Instructors). 

BOOKBINDING. 

Rating.                           Name.  Certificate  Expires 

790       Francis  V.  Kenney   June  30,  1921 

727       Arthur  L.  Haverty   "    30,  1921 

CABINET  MAKING. 

836       Donald  M.  Kidd   June  30,  1922 

833       Frederick  C.  Ritchie   "    30,  1922 

796       Hyman  Klasky   "    30,  1922 

781       Fred  J.  Thorburn   "    30,  1921 

CARPENTRY. 

840       Orren  R.  Tarr   June  30,  1922 

795       Henry  J.  Tilton   "    30,  1922 

792       Gustaf  A.  Johnson   "    30,  1921 

786  Alfred  M.  Borden,  Jr   "    30,  1921 

784       George  F.  Pushee   "    30,  1922 

780       Jesse  J.  Maguire   "    30,  1921 

COOKERY. 

755       Mary  B.  Drown  f   June  30,  1922 

708       Margaret  E.  Godfrey   "    30,  1922 

DRAFTING. 

822       Percy  R.  Finer   June  30,  1921 

787  Harold  J.  Miller  f   "    30,  1922 

786       Arthur  E.  Spencer   "    30,  1921 

DRESSMAKING. 

839       Helen  F.  Morton  f   June  30,  1921 

806       Elizabeth  C.  Flynn   "30,  1917 

804       Gwendolyn  A.  Summers   "    30,  1922 

794       Catherine  A.  Murray   "    30,  1921 

765       Margaret  A.  Sullivan   "    30,  1920 

762       Winifred  T.  Ormond   "    30,  1922 

744       Edith  A.  Sikora   "    30,  1922 

735       Marie  E.  Jobin   "30,  1917 

707       Mary  T.  Kenny   "30,  1918 


*  Visited  in  class-room  by  member  of  Hoard  of  Superintendents, 
t  Holds  Class  B  Certificate  only. 
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Day  and  Evening  Industrial  School  Certificates  {Continued). 


ELECTRICITY. 

Rating.                           Name.  Certificate  Expires 

903       Edwin  R.  Pitt   June  30,  1919 

852       M.  Alonzo  Eason*  .      ......  "  30,1922 

842  Arthur  H.  Robbins   "    30,  1922 

824       Ernest  F.  Lawrence   "    30,  1922 

814       George  G.  Rose                                      .  "    30,  1921 

797  Richard  T.  Moore   "    30,  1922 

751       W.  RusseU  Parker   "    30,  1921 

738       John  Knight   "    30,  1921 

MACHINE  SHOP  PRACTICE. 

872       John  A.  Lane                                              .  June  30,  1921 

843  Hugh  Wilton   "    30,  1922 

824       Henry  S.  Crosby   "    30,  1921 

801       Frank  Mullen   "    30,  1921 

798  Bertram  L.  Affleck   "    30,  1922 

795       John  A.  Fisher   "    30,  1922 

782       William  Buxbaum  *   "    30,  1921 

771       Charles  A.  T.  Kerr   "    30,  1921 

763       Homer  E.  Comtois   "30,  1917 

740       Arthur  H.  FarreU   "    30,  1921 

719       Thomas  Aykroyd   "    30,  1921 

715  Royal  R.  Eglinton   "    30,  1921 

708       Abraham  S.  Bernstein   "    30,  1921 

MILLINERY. 

846       Eileen  M.  Harrington  *   June  30,  1922 

701       Annie  J.  Herring   "    30,  1921 

PAINTING. 

785       Norman  P.  Barker  f   June  30,  1922 

PATTERN  MAKING. 

923       Harry  H.  Tukey   June  30,  1922 

836       Alden  T.  Stubbs   "    30,  1922 

829       George  S.  Clarkson   "    30,  1921 

827       James  B.  Cummings   "    30,  1922 

785       John  Black,  Jr   "    30,  1922 

735       Stewart  J.  Shaw   "    30,  1921 

PLUMBING. 

813       John  J.  Downey   June  30,  1921 

POWER  MACHINE  OPERATING. 

716  Louise  M.  Hall   June  30,  1918 

*  Holds  Class  B  Certificate  only.  t  Holds  Class  A  Certificate  only. 
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Day  and  Evening  Industrial  School  Certificates  {Concluded). 


PRINTING. 

Rating.                           Name.  Certificate  Expires 

862       Leon  L.  Boudreau   June  30,  1922 

843       Patrick  J.  Smith   "    30,  1919 

838       Willie  C.  Gardner  *   "    30,  1922 

812       Frederick  L.  Eames   "  30,1922 

747       William  P.  Grady   "30,  1919 

SHEET  METAL. 

727       Peter  J.  Eagan   June  30,  1921 

Class  C. 
(non-vocational  subjects.) 
Men. 

858       Walter  F.  Connolly   June  30,  1921 

806       Russell  B.  Leonard   "    30,  1921 

Women. 

896       Eva  L.  Morley   June  30,  1921 

876       Margaret  L.  Sheridan   "30,  1918 

784       Abbie  M.  MacNiff   "30,  1918 

790       Helena  G.  Fowler   "    30,  1922 


ASSISTANT  IN  MANUAL  ARTS  CERTIFICATE. 
Drawing. 
Men. 

Rating.                           Name.  Certificate  Expires 

727       Francis  W.  Brackett      ......  June  30,  1917 

W  omen. 

841       Grace  M.  Bourne   June  30,  1918 

819       Margaret  Lovell   "    30,  1920 

798       Blanche  A.  Russell   "30,  1917 

794       Florence  S.  Bennett   "30,  1918 

792       Florence  L.  Goding   "  30,1918 

784       Ethel  M.  James   "30,  1918 

755       Charlotte  I.  Lewis   "    30,  1920 

700       Clara  M.  Gale   "    30,  1922 


ASSISTANT  NURSE  CERTIFICATE. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

898       Jean  C.  Fraser  June  30,  1917 

897       Emily  G.  Donovan   "    30,  1921 

*  Holds  Class  B  Certificate  only. 


CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS.  37 


Assistant  Nurse  Certificate  {Concluded). 


Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

895  Anna  B.  McCue   June  30,  1922 

864  Mary  B.  O'Donnell   "    30,  1921 

862  Margaret  C.  Murphy   "    30,  1921 

860  Zilla  M.  Wallace   "30,  1919 

856  Margaret  A.  Packard   "    30,  1921 

855  Kathryn  M.  Reynolds   "    30,  1917 

852  Mary  E.  Hines   "    30,  1921 

840  Inez  W.  Nichols   "    30,  1921 

824  Eunice  S.  Carter   "    30,  1920 

824  Annie  K.  Gillies   "    30,  1921 

820  Ruth  E.  Hawkins   "    30,  1921 

812  Mary  I.  Oakes   "    30,  1921 

807  Barbara  R.  Zimmerman   "    30,  1921 

805  Alice  E.  Hughes   "    30,  1921 

795  Mary  E.  Murray   "    30,  1921 

791  Catherine  C.  Mealey   "    30,  1921 

783  Idabel  Durgan   "    30,  1922 

783  Mary  F.  Johnson   "    30,  1921 

778  Sarah  M.  Waterman      ......  "  30,1920 

757  Mary  E.  Ellis   "30,  1918 

727  Theresa  V.  Kelley   "30,  1919 

727  Anna  E.  Ray   "30,  1919 

727  Helen  C.  Riley                                             .  "    30,  1922 

725  Louise  A.  Laporte   "30,  1918 

722  Genevieve  E.  Hiney   "    30,  1922 

719  Margaret  E.  Cullen   "    30,  1922 

713  Helena  M.  Howard   "    30,  1922 

711  Esther  I.  Cooper   "    30,  1920 

679  Adaline  Tucker  Bradley   "    30,  1920 
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ALPHABETIC  LIST  OE  CANDIDATES. 

(Unless  otherwise  indicated,  all  addresses  are  in  Massachusetts.) 


A. 

Page 

Affleck,  Bertram  L  316  Huntington  avenue  35 

Albee,  Helen  M  2  Franklin  avenue,  Chelsea  29 

Alexander,  Marie  J  68  Eutaw  street,  East  Boston  25 

Allbee,  Angie  G  162  Gregory  avenue,  Passaic,  N.  J.  16 

Anderson,  Ernest  W  191  West  Fifth  street,  South  Boston  26 

Andrews,  Adelaide  W  16  Fenner  street,  Roxbury  30 

Arenson,  Rose  131  Chambers  street  22 

Ascolillo,  Jeannette  148  Walnut  street,  Chelsea  27 

Atwood,  Walter  S  Box  41,  Hyannis  12 

Ayer,  Harriet  30  Agassiz  street,  Cambridge  28 

Aykroyd,  Thomas  75  North  street,  West  Somerville  35 

B. 

Bacon,  Fannie  C  3  Bacon  place,  Newton  Upper  Falls  31 

Bagley,  Anna  M  89  Robbins  street,  Waltham  34 

Baker,  Howard  B  93  Comstock  avenue,  Providence,  R.  I.  15 

Bamberg,  Mildred  A  17  Buttonwood  street,  Dorchester  22 

Barker,  Norman  P  431  South  Main  street,  Fall  River  35 

Barr,  John  E  178  First  street,  Lowell  28 

Barry,  Helen  A  6  Maryland  street,  Dorchester  26 

Louise  F  116  Myrtle  street  26 

Bartlett,  Elizabeth  M.  P  9  Jefferson  Hall,  Trinity  Court  17 

Bassett,  Ormon  E  171  Tremont  street,  Taunton  15 

Battles,  Earl  W  4  Story  terrace,  Marblehead  16 

Beatley,  Catharine  B  11  Wabon  street,  Roxbury  13 

Belcher,  Arthur  W  26  Allerton  street,  Plymouth  15 

Bennett,  Edith  E  9  Nottingham  street,  Dorchester  12,  33 

Ellen  E  East  Pepperell  29 

Florence  S  Warren,  R.  I.  36 

Benson,  Ulrika  E  24  Oliver  street,  Everett  16 

Bergin,  John  A  55  Fenwood  road,  Roxbury  12 

Bernstein,  Abraham  S  43  Chambers  street  35 

Bevcridge,  Olive  A  16  Nixon  street,  Dorchester  13 

Bigelow,  Eliza  B  7  St.  James  street,  Roxbury  33 

Billings,  William  A  326  Dorchester  street,  South  Boston  28 

Bills,  M.  Irene  41  Pine  street,  Waltham  30 

Bird,  Birdie  O  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Normal,  Ala.  27 

Crystal  D  30  Laurel  street,  Dorchester  26 

Herbert  C  29  Monmouth  street,  East  Boston  21,  23 

Bisbee,  Constance  51  Gardner  street,  Allston  22 

liisl.op,  Nellie  K  56  Seaver  street,  Wellcsley  Hills  30 

Black,  John,  Jr  43  Milton  avenue,  Dorchester  33,  35 

Blair,  Bessie  R  1005  West  Lafayette  avenue,  Baltimore,  Md.  27 

Blatchley,  Charles  A  219  Blatchley  avenue,  New  Haven,  Conn.  16 

Blodgett,  Guy  C  92  Belmont  street,  Somerville  15 


CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS. 
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Page 

Blount,  Henry  G  Charleston,  Me.  16 

Boland,  Agnes  J  21  Cheney  street,  Roxbury  23 

Boles,  Jennie  F  34  Medford  street,  Charlestown  26 

Sadie  M  34  Medford  street,  Charlestown  27 

Bond,  Philip  J  104  Geneva  avenue,  Dorchester  20,  22 

Bonney,  Richard  P  1295  Commonwealth  avenue,  Allston  20 

Borden,  Alfred  M.,  Jr  50  Coral  street,  Fall  River  34 

Boudreau,  Leon  L  New  Salem  street,  Wakefield  36 

Bourne,  Grace  M  274  Lexington  street,  East  Boston  36 

Bowker,  Elmer  R  Choate  School,  Wallingford,  Conn.  15 

Boyan,  John  J  175  Princeton  street,  East  Boston  14,  25 

Brackett,  Francis  W  South  Acton  36 

Bradford,  W.  Russell  45  Julian  street,  Dorchester  33 

Bradley,  Adaline  Tucker  788  Broadway,  South  Boston  37 

Brady,  Rose  A  406  Arborway ,  Jamaica  Plain  27 

Breen,  Katherine  F  829  East  Third  street,  South  Boston  26 

Brendan,  Florence  L  30  Chestnut  street,  Charlestown  27 

Broaders,  Clyde  M  35  Florence  street,  Medford  20,  22 

Broderick,  Josephine  L  40  Custer  street,  Jamaica  Plain  25 

Robert  W  1  Pentucket  street,  Haverhill  17 

Brophy,  Alice  A  58  Eliot  street,  Jamaica  Plain  13 

Brown,  Gladys  L  24  Thetford  avenue.  Dorchester  30 

Browne,  Laurie  B.  W  57  Madison  street,  West  Medford  13 

Buckley,  Anna  M  29  Newport  street,  Dorchester  25 

Mary  E  30  Bunker  Hill  street,  Charlestown  27 

Bulger,  Claire  A  61  Monmouth  street,  East  Boston  27 

Burk,  Lillian  R  291  Meridian  street,  East  Boston  21 

Burke,  Adelaide  R  11  Auburn  street,  Roxbury  22 

Burkhardt,  Mary  542  Warren  street,  Roxbury  33 

Burnce,  Frances  76  Allen  street  13,  20 

Burnham,  Gladys  F  Washington  street,  Topsfield  30 

Burns,  Genevieve  A  194  Walnut  avenue,  Roxbury  18 

Thomas  P  15  Concord  square  24 

Burpee,  Ethel  T  20  Pear  street,  Lakeport,  N.  H.  15 

Burrage,  Constance  E  Weston  16 

Buxbaum,  William  1139  Commonwealth  avenue,  Allston  35 

Buxton,  Grace  A  25  Shaw  avenue,  Salem  13 

Byrne,  Mary  M  94  Milton  street,  Dorchester  21 

c. 

Cadwell,  Floralyn  11  East  Newton  street  13 

Cahill,  Esther  E  21  Allston  square,  Allston  25 

Marguerite  A  19  Greenwood  avenue,  Jamaica  Plain  18 

Caine,  Alice  G  53  River  street,  Newton  Lower  Falls  31 

Calderara,  Josephine  M                                                   .  .Franklin  Square  House  21,  22 

Caldwell,  Naomi  M  33  Clifford  street,  Roxbury  22 

Callahan,  Mary  M  779  Dorchester  avenue,  Dorchester  22 

Campbell,  Emma  L  6  Swain  court,  Wakefield  31 

Helen  T  66  Bowdoin  avenue,  Dorchester  20 

Laura  M  2  Winter  street,  Dorchester  29 

Willis  C  30  Lincoln  street,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.  16 

Carley,  Esther  L  224  North  Harvard  street,  Allston  23 

Carroll,  James  H  St.  John's  Preparatory  School,  Danvers  14 

Mildred  F  160  Rutherford  avenue,  Charlestown  25 

Carter,  Eunice  S  21  Russell  terrace,  Arlington  37 

Laura  F  14  Newbury  street  27 

Carty,  Mary  L  6  Kensington  street,  Roxbury  14 
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Casey,  Helena  E  833  East  Third  street,  South  Boston  25 

John  B  5  Penryth  street,  Roxbury  25 

Katherine  M  s  10  Trenton  street,  Charlestown  18 

Margaret  M.  (Class  of  1916)  89  Cedar  street,  Roxbury  23 

Margaret  M  79  Howland  street,  Roxbury  32 

Mary  St.  A  15  Wales  street,  Dorchester  30 

Susan  59  Hersey  street,  Hingham  29 

Cate,  Alice  L  72  Nahant  street,  Lynn  31 

Cauley,  Annie  G  21  Athelwold  street,  Dorchester  32 

Josephine  L  21  Athelwold  street,  Dorchester  31 

Cavanagh,  Eva  25  Medway  street,  Dorchester  32 

Cederberg,  Charles  A  49  Prince  street,  Pawtucket,  R.  I.  19 

Chamberlin,  Edwin  M  2  Avon  street,  Cambridge  15 

Chambers,  Louise  J  1321  Dorchester  avenue,  Dorchester  22 

Chandler,  L.  Reginald  489  Common  street,  Belmont  32 

Chapelle,  Blanche  CM  133  Greene  street,  Worcester  28 

Chapman,  Walter  1  18  Central  street,  Somerville  16 

Childs,  Charlotte  L  3  Merrill  street,  Dorchester  24 

Christie,  Euphemia  D  374A  Centre  street,  Jamaica  Plain  31 

Church,  Ruth  T  26  Alaska  street,  Roxbury  24 

Clarke,  Frank  A  826  East  Seventh  street,  South  Boston  27 

Clarkson,  George  S  Stark  road,  Worcester  35 

Cloney,  Elizabeth  V  39  Tonawanda  street,  Dorchester  17 

Clutterbuck,  May  B  North  Scituate  29 

Coburn,  Charles  A  51  Prentiss  street,  Cambridge  18 

Cogger,  Maria  T  25  Union  street,  Charlestown  29 

Cole,  Helen  A  51  Brentwood  street,  Allston  23 

Colitz,  Minnie  26  Fayston  street,  Roxbury  23 

Comtois,  Homer  E  13  Rockdale  street,  Worcester  35 

Connell,  Ellen  C  26  Fayette  square,  Cambridge  28 

Connelly,  John  J.,  Jr  145  L  street,  South  Boston  12 

Connick,  Marguerite  A  198£  Seymour  street,  Auburn,  N.  Y.  27 

Connolly,  Mary  A.  E  200  Amory  street,  Jamaica  Plain  27 

Walter  F  84  School  street,  Lowell  36 

Connors,  Mary  A  34  High  street,  Newton  Upper  Falls  33 

Conroy,  Agnes  T  475  East  Fifth  street,  South  Boston  22 

Cyril  C  83  Minot  street,  Neponset  23 

Genevieve  M  182  Blue  Hill  avenue,  Roxbury  32 

Conway,  Helen  C  83  Woodlawn  street,  Forest  Hills  21 

Cook,  Laura  W  1298  Commonwealth  avenue,  Allston  17 

Cooper,  Esther  I  29  Magnolia  street,  Dorchester  37 

Copeland,  Katharine  T  150  Elizabeth  street,  Atlanta,  Ga.  14 

Corbett,  William  B  200  Columbia  road,  Dorchester  27 

Corliss,  Anna  J  40  Dudley  street,  Roxbury  23 

James  C  40  Dudley  street,  Roxbury  25 

Cose,  Florence  A  40  Saunders  street,  Allston  26 

Cotter,  Cornelius  G  19  Deering  road,  Mattapan  22 

Sara  F  24  Perkins  avenue,  Hyde  Park  31 

Courtney,  Anna  B  183  Cross  street,  Maiden  29 

Cowan,  Elinor  G  9  Greenheys  street,  Dorchester  30 

Cox,  Eleanor  L  67  Brooks  avenue,  Newtonville  14 

Irene  E  3  Chester  park,  Mattapan  26 

Coxe,  Charles  6014  Kimback  avenue,  Chicago,  111.  14 

Coyle,  Beatrice  G  i  18  Edwin  street,  Dorchester  32 

Louise  !•]  18  Edwin  street,  Dorchester  30 

Crane,  Olive  M  23  Trenton  street,  Charlestown  25 

Crimmins,  Bessie  F  Ill  Call  street,  Jamaica  Plain  23 
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Crockett,  Alice  L  48  Babcock  street,  Brookline  13 

Cronin,  Helen  L  65  Winthrop  street,  Charlestown  22 

Mary  M  13  Hamilton  street,  Dorchester  22 

Crosby,  Henry  S  90  Vernon  street,  Waltham  35 

Crowley,  Anna  C  168  Walnut  street,  Abington  30 

Elizabeth  A  17  Mt.  Ida  road,  Dorchester  26 

Cullen,  Margaret  E  10  Hill  street,  Winchester  37 

Cummings,  Helen  F  88  Bartlett  street,  Charlestown  30 

James  B  3  Lamson  court,  East  Boston  35 

Ruth  J  West  Tisbury  1 5 

Cunningham,  Florence  C  99  H  street,  South  Boston  23 

Helen  L  799  Blue  Hill  avenue,  Dorchester  25 

Curley,  Marion  B.  D  156  South  street,  Jamaica  Plain  25 

Daley,  Elizabeth  M  133  Cedar  street,  Roxbury  30 

Damon,  Adeline  C  16  Worcester  square  29 

Daniel,  Annie  F  29  Chandler  street,  West  Somerville  26 

David,  John  A  201  California  avenue,  Avalon,  Pa.  15 

Davis,  Dorothea  382  Longwood  avenue  17 

Harriet  B  12  Hampshire  street,  Everett  32 

Maurice  25  McLean  street  20,  22 

Decatur,  Lillian  L.  23  Ke&rsarge  avenue,  Roxbury  12 

Dempsey,  Helena  M  142  Dakota  street,  Dorchester  33 

Denihan,  Marie  P  160  Dorchester  street,  South  Boston  24 

Dermody,  Mary  L  94  Charles  street  18 

Derry,  Cecil  T  12  Trowbridge  street,  Cambridge  14 

Desmond,  John  J.,  Jr  53  G  street,  South  Boston  12 

Devine,  Dorothy  L  787  Broadway,  South  Boston  26 

Devlin,  Mary  M  53  Bernard  street,  Dorchester  Centre  13 

Dockendorff,  Marguerite  L  280  Dudley  street,  Roxbury  23 

Doherty,  Marjory  T  87  Sheridan  street,  Jamaica  Plain  22 

Dolan,  James  E  Arctic,  R.  L  28 

Donaldson,  Lucile  F  830  North  La  Salle  street,  Chicago,  111.  28 

Donegan,  Sylvia  E  134  M  street,  South  Boston,  13,  20,  24 

Donohoe,  Blanche  L  28  Johnson  street,  Lynn  27 

Donovan,  Emily  G  34  Liberty  street,  Rockland  36 

Dooley,  Sarah  M  1  Atlantic  street,  South  Boston  25 

Thomas  P  320  Silver  street,  South  Boston  19,  27 

Dorrington,  Julia  A  Blackstone  14 

Douglas,  Gladys  P  64  Union  street,  Methuen  30 

Downey,  John  J  121  Sycamore  street,  Roslindale  35 

Marion  L  119  Squantum  street,  Atlantic  30 

Drea,  Elizabeth  1007  Hyde  Park  avenue,  Hyde  Park  25 

Driscoll,  Mary  E  8  Adams  street,  Charlestown  27 

Drown,  Mary  B  55  Rockland  avenue,  Maiden  34 

Dubois,  Norman  A  1144  Great  Plain  avenue,  Needham  16 

Duffy,  Margaret  F  477  Talbot  avenue,  Dorchester  22 

Dunbar,  James  A  27  Jefferson  avenue,  Charlestown  19,  27 

Dunn,  Valentine  F  138  Myrtle  street,  Rockland  28 

Durgan,  Idabel  4  Merlin  street,  Dorchester  Centre  37 

E. 

Eagan,  Peter  J  '  35  Hillside  avenue,  Maiden  36 

Eames,  Frederick  L  Millbury  36 

Early,  James  L  123  Riverview  street,  Campello  28 
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Eason,  M.  Alonzo  11  Idlewild  street,  AMston  35 

Eaton,  Gladys  P  79  Thetford  avenue,  Dorchester  Centre  26 

Egar,  Mary  M.  J  '  66  Mt.  Hope  street,  Roslindale  27 

Eglinton,  Royal  R  1356  Lake  avenue,  Whalon,  Fitchburg  35 

Elliott,  Flora  N  1047  Saratoga  street,  East  Boston  24 

Ellis,  Flora  E  29  Coolidge  Hill  road,  Watertown  31 

Mary  E  Brewster  37 

English,  Alice  C  67  Spring  Park  avenue,  Jamaica  Plain  23 

Ernst,  Wilhelmine  B  40  Danforth  street  14 

F. 

Facey,  Mary  M  54  Pemberton  street,  Cambridge  26 

Fallon,  Ethel  M  211  M  street,  South  Boston  30 

Falvey,  Mary  C  86  Bartlett  street,  Charlestown  27 

Miah  J. •„  28  Harriet  street,  Brighton  26 

Fannon,  Nelly  G  74  Edwin  street,  Dorchester  27 

Farlin,  Amy  C  56  Central  avenue,  Hyde  Park  15 

Farnsworth,  Albert  .48  Eddy  street,  West  Newton  14 

Farrell,  Arthur  H  333  Neponset  avenue,  Neponset  35 

Fay,  William  E  ; ,  217  Crafts  street,  Newtonville  15 

Ferber,  Maurice  1872  Commonwealth  avenue  13 

Ferreira,  Adene  L  97  Lexington  street,  East  Boston  28 

Fihelly,  James  E  38  Woodville  street,  Roxbury  27 

Finer,  Percy  R  28  Wolcott  street,  Everett  34 

Finn,  Gertrude  M  35  Mt.  Vernon  street,  Charlestown  25 

JohnH  Nutley,  N.  J.  12 

Fish,  Manus  J.,  Jr  43  Brent  street,  Dorchester  20,  23 

Fisher,  Gertrude  6  Colliston  road,  Coolidge  Corner  31 

Hattie  E  589  East  Seventh  street,  South  Boston  30 

John  A  35  Walden  Pond  avenue,  North  Saugus  35 

Willis  S  24  Vine  street,  Melrose  28 

FitzGerald,  Christopher  A  15  Sargent  street,  Dorchester  16 

John  B  71  Farragut  road,  South  Boston  21,22 

Fitzgerald,  George  F  463  River  street,  Mattapan  24 

Joseph  A  405  Temple  street,  New  Haven,  Conn.  26 

William  A  28  Lexington  street,  Charlestown  23 

Flieger,  Gladys  L  162  Arlington  street,  Wollaston  29 

Flynn,  Alice  G  28  Mansfield  street,  Allston  25 

Elizabeth  C  40  Mt.  Pleasant  street,  Woburn  34 

Frances  A  29  Bellflower  street,  Dorchester  25 

J.  Bernard  21  Neptune  road,  East  Boston  20,  23 

Mary  B  225  Waverley  street,  Framingham  29 

Foley,  Dorothy  C  193  Willard  street,  East  Milton  33 

Ellen  F  70  Ossipee  road,  Somerville  30 

Foote,  Edmund  W  93  Lincoln  street,  Montclair,  N.  J.  14 

Ford,  Marion  Mclntyre  29  Congreve  street,  Roslindale  17 

Fossett,  Fred  E  8  Batavia  street  33 

Foster,  Louise  B  132  Federal  street,  Greenfield  15 

Fowler,  Helena  G  46  Westland  avenue  36 

Fox,  Margaret  G  243  Bussey  street,  East  Dedham  25 

Franke,  Clara  H  15  Orchard  street,  Jamaica  Plain  29 

Fraser,  Jean  C  48  Freemont  street,  Gloversville,  N.  Y.  36 

Frazier,  Mildred  E  137  Sheridan  avenue,  Medford  27,  33 

Freeman,  Helen  E  45  Irving  street,  Hartford,  Conn.  31 

French,  Katharine  135  School  street,  Roxbury  18 
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French,  Martha  Reid  5  Green  street,  Jamaica  Plain  29 

Friederman,  Gertrude  19  Allen  street  22 

Frink,  Robert  E  Stony  Point,  N.  Y.  15 

G. 

Gaffey,  M.  Margaret  147  Market  street,  Brighton  13 

Gale,  Clara  M  7  Westwood  road,  Somerville  36 

Gallagher,  Margaret  E  8  Bellflower  street,  Dorchester  23 

Galvin,  Anna  M  46  King  street,  Dorchester  25 

Frederic  A  128  Summer  street,  Maiden  29 

Lillian  N  31  Oakland  street,  Maiden  23 

Gammans,  Harold  W  48  Monument  avenue,  Charlestown  13 

Gannon,  Alice  L  18  Gaston  street,  Roxbury  29 

Gardner,  Willie  C  316  Huntington  avenue  36 

Garrity,  A.  Loretto  62  Adams  street,  Dorchester  24 

Gearon,  Jane  V  122  Tobey  street,  Providence,  R.  I.  29 

Gibbons,  Alice  E  14  Brinton  street,  Roxbury  22 

Giblin,  Margaret  M  33  Mayfield  street,  Dorchester  21 

Gildea,  Joseph  H  28  Chase  street,  Lynn  24 

Gillies,  Annie  K  77  Richardson  street,  Newton  37 

Gilmore,  Helen  J  141  West  street,  Milford  19 

Ginn,  Thomas  D  12  Westminster  avenue  16 

Ginty,  Thomas  A  Lake  street,  Brighton  28 

Glover,  Clara  E  22  Brown  avenue,  Roslindale  17 

George  M  90  Corey  street,  West  Roxbury  13 

Godfrey,  Margaret  E  218  South  street,  Jamaica  Plain  34 

Goding,  Florence  L  Franklin  36 

Godvin,  Helen  C  105  Sedgwick  street,  Jamaica  Plain  33 

Goff ,  Kathryn  M  37  High  street,  Charlestown  25 

Goggin,  Agnes  P  2  George  street,  North  Cambridge  27 

Golden,  Annie  9  Crown  street,  Somerville  33 

Goldstein,  Marion  106  Waumbeck  street,  Roxbury  21 

Good,  Elizabeth  A  35  Woodbine  street,  Roxbury  25 

Goodale,  Madeline  F  40  Ashland  street,  Dorchester  21 

Goodspeed,  Helen  J  150  Main  street,  Franklin  12 

Gordon,  Frank  V  404  Massachusetts  avenue,  Arlington  16 

Gertrude  P  8  Clifford  street,  Readville  32 

Gormley,  Grace  W  885  Adams  street,  Dorchester  Centre  26 

Gould,  May  E  18  Horton  street,  Lewiston,  Me.  13 

Gove,  Mary  A  259  Harold  street,  Grove  Hall  33 

Grady,  Lucy  A.  B  85  Heath  street,  Somerville  29 

William  P  26  Winslow  street,  Roxbury  36 

Graham,  John  H  39  Homestead  street,  Grove  Hall  28 

Grandfield,  Mary  C  11  East  Newton  street  26 

Gray,  John  C  St.  John's  College,  Annapolis,  Md.  15 

Greany,  Ellen  M  665  Columbia  road,  Dorchester  13 

Greely,  William  F  533  Bennington  street,  East  Boston  21,  23 

Greene,  Gertrude  M  50  Thomas  park,  South  Boston  21,  27 

Vincent  L  50  Thomas  park,  South  Boston  20,  23 

Griffin,  Mary  A  237  Second  street,  Chelsea  32 

Grueter,  Leo  H  41  Holiday  street,  Dorchester  19,  28 

Guilford,  Marion  A  68  Woodbine  street,  Auburndale  13 

Gundersen,  Alfred  L.  G  60  Partridge  street,  West  Roxbury  12 

Gunn,  Emily  A  256  Ruggles  street,  Roxbury  33 

Gustafson,  Signhild  V  249  Webster  street,  East  Boston  20,  22 
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Haggerty,  Elizabeth  E  12  Port  Norfolk  street,  Dorchester  17 

Mary  E  171  Powell  street,  Lowell  30 

Haley,  Dennis  C  25  Seymour  street,  Roslindale  19,  22 

Hall,  Louise  M  11  Brenton  street,  Dorchester  35 

Halligan,  Henry  M.  J  900  East  Fourth  street,  South  Boston  28 

Halloran,  Charles  O  900  East  Broadway,  South  Boston  20,  23 

Hanlon,  Mary  A  545  West  Park  street,  Dorchester  26 

Hannon,  Helen  T  21  Glenway  street,  Dorchester  25 

Harrington,  Eileen  M  32  Pearl  street,  Medford  18,  35 

Lucile  A  14  Van  Winkle  street,  Ashmont  21 

Hartigan,  Mary  A  191  Third  street,  South  Boston  30 

Hartwell,  Herbert  F  116  Washington  road,  Springfield  13 

Harvey,  Elvira  T  51  Hyde  street,  Newton  Highlands  17 

Hastings,  Madeline  M  27  Orkney  road  28 

Mildred  E  29  Wellington  street,  12,  21,  25 

Haverty,  Arthur  L  91?  Inman  street,  Cambridge  34 

Hawkes,  Mary  C  15  Durham  street  34 

Hawkins,  Ru1,h  E  85  Cedar  street,  Fitcjhburg  37 

Hayes,  Margaret  M  10  Pontiac  street,  Roxbury  22 

Hazleton,  Sidney  C  164  Brook  road,  Mattapan  14 

Healy,  Alice  H  56  Thomas  park,  South  Boston  18 

Gertrude  A  2  Virginia  place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  29 

Hearn,  Regina  57  Pleasant  street,  Dorchester  20,  25 

Henderson,  Rema  J  107  Jackson  street,  Holyoke  17 

Hennessey,  Ellen  C  18  Church  street,  Dorchester  26 

Joseph  A  333  Geneva  avenue,  Dorchester  21,  22 

Hennessy,  George  S  15  Brookford  street,  Roxbury  23 

Herring,  Annie  J  39  Austin  street,  Hyde  Park  35 

Higgins,  Katherine  R  24  Monument  square,  Charlestown  28 

Hill,  Ethel  M  41  Ashmont  street,  Ashmont  32 

Merrill  C  Tufts  College  14 

Hines,  Mary  E  50  Aetna  street,  Worcester  37 

Hiney,  Genevieve  E  118  Arlington  street,  Hyde  Park  37 

Hinkley,  Cornelia  R  52  Milton  avenue,  Hyde  Park  31 

Hinman,  Flora  E. . .  78  Bromfield  road,  West  Somerville  33 

Hodgkins,  Frances  A  61  Reynolds  avenue,  Chelsea  14 

Hoey,  Thomas  J  184  Waverley  street,  Framingham  15 

Hogan,  Josephine  V  20  Old  road,  Dorchester  24 

Hopkins,  George  F  478  Main  street,  South  Weymouth  30 

Lillian  J  89  Beach  street,  Revere  15 

Hopson,  Albert  W  Box  15,  Norton  13 

Horgan,  Francis  J  85  P  street,  South  Boston  12 

Houghton,  Robert  B  462  Washington  street,  Brighton  28 

Hovey,  Horace  M  Litchfield,  Conn.  15 

Howard,  Helena  M  95  Moreland  street,  Roxbury  37 

Hubley,  Maud  B  20  Duxbury  road,  Worcester  29 

Hughes,  Alice  E  Ill  Pearson  road,  West  Somerville  37 

Hunton,  Leila  E  Newport,  N.  H.  32 

Hurley,  Mary  M  70  Bolton  street,  Marlboro  30 

Hurlin,  Edna  M  77  Mayfield  street,  Dorchester  16 

Hutchinson,  Allen  C  1535  Kemble  street,  Utica,  N.  Y.  15 

Florence  E  4  Worcester  street,  Framingham  15 

I. 

[ndlekofer,  John  640  North  Main  street,  Fall  River  15 

Ives,  BerthA  0  31  Cotton  street,  Roslindale  24 
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Jackson,  Katherine  A  152  Lincoln  avenue,  Newark,  N.  J.  31 

James,  Ethel  M  673  Washington  street,  Brookline  36 

Jaques,  Bessie  H  South  Berwick,  Me.  13 

Jaquith,  Rena  M  553  Columbus  avenue  20,  22 

Jobin,  Marie  E  18  Ellsworth  avenue,  Cambridge  34 

Johnson,  Gustaf  A  221  Greenwood  street,  Worcester  34 

Katherine  L  15  Trowbridge  street,  Cambridge  18 

Mary  F  11  Grant  street,  Natick  37 

Jones,  Helen  R  45  Pratt  street,  Allston  26 

Marion  E  10  Warren  place,  Roxbury  30 

Jose,  Marion  E  11  Linden  street,  Allston  30 

K. 

Kane,  B.  Hazel  3  Bancroft  street,  Roxbury  23 

Kanter,  Marion  R  368  Park  street,  Dorchester  25 

Karman,  Gertrude  38  Arlington  street,  Hyde  Park  14 

Keenan,  Angela  M  38  Aldrich  street,  Roslindale  12 

Keith,  Mildred  W  72  South  street,  Campello  31 

Kelley,  Charles  L  39  May  street,  Worcester  15 

Loretto  R  613  Third  street,  South  Boston  26 

Theresa  V  199  Union  street,  South  Natick  37 

Wilfred  F  103  Aldrich  street,  Roslindale  20,  21 

Kelly,  Frank  P  7  Cordis  street,  Charlestown  17 

Kennally,  Adelaide  T  2173  Dorchester  avenue,  Dorchester  27 

Kennedy,  Geraldine  B  South  Main  street,  Randolph  15 

Grace  H  43  Dartmouth  street,  Somerville  16 

Kennelly,  Mary  E  147  Harrishof  street,  Roxbury  25 

Kenney,  Francis  V  237  Talbot  avenue,  Dorchester  34 

Lillian  H  4  Greenough  avenue,  Cambridge  29 

Kenny,  Mary  T  13  King  street,  Roxbury  34 

Kerr,  Charles  A.  T  67  Prospect  street,  Waltham  35 

Kewer,  Bertram  P  16  Poplar  road,  Brockton  17 

Kidd,  Donald  M  3421  Terrace  street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  34 

Killilea,  Teresa  B  44  King  street,  Worcester  32 

King,  Marguerite  S  70  White  street,  Waverley  18 

Kingsbury,  Grace  E  Otis  street,  Needham  18 

Kingsford,  Vera  A  31  Elmont  street,  Dorchester  23 

Kingsley,  Blanche  F  207  Newbury  street  13 

Kirby,  Marietta  L  65  Bowdoin  street,  Dorchester  14,  16 

Klasky ,  Hyman  27  Temple  street  34 

Knight,  John  52  Tremont  street,  New  Bedford  35 

Mabel  F  18  Hazel  park,  Everett  14 

Knodell,  Mary  L  23  Paul  Gore  street,  Jamaica  Plain  19 

Kyle,  Eleanor  M  50A  Harvard  street,  Charlestown  15,  21 

Li. 

Ladd,  Ruby  E  58  Oakwood  avenue,  East  Lynn  29 

Lahive,  John  A  6  Dorset  street,  Dorchester  19,  23 

Lally,  John  J  9  Mather  street,  Dorchester  24,  33 

Lane,  John  A  203  Shore  drive,  Winthrop  35 

Laporte,  Louise  A  13  Quimby  avenue,  Lowell  37 

Laughlin,  Grace  F  28  Monument  street,  Charlestown  27 

Laurie,  Elizabeth  M  143  Hemenway  street  30 

Lavery,  Agnes  C  551  Saratoga  street,  East  Boston  25,  34 
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Lawler,  Anna  L  11  Hancock  street  27 

Lawrence,  Ernest  F  Ill  George  street,  Medford  35 

Leadbetter,  Dora  '  12  Dover  street,  Cambridge  30 

Leary,  Charlotte  E  Box  113,  West  Upton  32 

Leidner,  Walter  E  14  Schiller  street,  Roxbury  17 

Leighton,  Mabel  A  70  Chestnut  street,  Marlboro  32 

Leonard,  Russell  B  Industrial  School,  New  Bedford  36 

Levenson,  Myer  85  White  street,  East  Boston  20,  22 

Levins,  Mary  C  125  Draper  street,  Dorchester  24 

Levy,  Claire  Z  64  Brighton  avenue,  Allston  31 

Philip  17  Decatur  street  20 

Lewis,  Charlotte  I  45  Highland  avenue,  Haverhill  36 

Lincoln,  Marion  B  583.0range  street,  New  Haven,  Conn.  13 

Lindskog,  Inez  A  Central  Falls,  R.  I.  33 

Linehan,  William  F  61  East  Concord  street  13 

Lingham,  Grace  E  499  Columbia  road,  Dorchester  14 

Lipsitz,  Dora  27  Allen  street  26 

Logue,  Sarah  M  16  Common  street,  Charlestown  22 

Lombard,  Dora  L  11  Atkins  street,  Brighton  22 

Longdyke,  Grace  B  342  Main  street,  Melrose  32 

Lordan,  Leonora  P  44  Jamaica  street,  Jamaica  Plain'  24 

Loughman,  Mary  E  5  Oswald  street,  Roxbury  25 

Love,  Ethel  F  740  East  Sixth  street,  South  Boston  27 

Lovell,  Margaret  8  State  street,  Worcester  36 

Lovewell,  Bessie  A  33  Thatcher  street,  Hyde  Park  25 

Lucas,  Izannah  A  48  Chestnut  street,  Wakefield  18 

Lunt,  Margaret  S  120  Hutchings  street,  Roxbury  13 

Lynch,  Helen  CM  1292  Blue  Hill  avenue,  Mattapan  25 

M. 

Macdonald,  Carolyn  E  1529  Cambridge  street,  Cambridge  29 

Louise  538  Newbury  street  30 

MacDonald,  William  L  East  Jaffrey,  N.  H.  29 

MacHugh,  Kathleen  14  Hawthorne  street,  Roxbury  33 

Mackey,  Mary  O  16  Upland  road,  Cambridge  29 

MacMahon,  Anna  G  20  Bowen  court,  Newton  Centre  30 

MacNeil,  Helen  90  Abbotsford  road,  Brookline  32 

MacNiff,  Abbie  M  71  Prospect  street,  Cambridge  36 

Magee,  Ellen  E  360  Walnut  avenue,  Roxbury  32 

Maguire,  Jesse  J  39  Centre  street,  Springfield  34 

Mahoney,  Frederick  L  27  Thornley  street,  Dorchester  24 

Helen  90  Lowell  road,  Winthrop  31 

John  J  43  Charter  street  28 

Joseph  A  65  Bowdoin  avenue,  Dorchester  19,  24 

Mahony,  Helen  P  5  Normandy  street,  Roxbury  19,  22 

Malloy,  Mary  A.  F  3  Prescott  street,  Charlestown  32 

Maloney,  Margaret  E  54  Woodbine  street,  Roxbury  27 

Manning,  Alice  E  722  Fourth  street,  South  Boston  25 

Mansfield,  Charles  E.  V  75  Dorchester  street,  South  Boston  28 

Marmaud,  Florence  A  4  Humboldt  avenue,  Roxbury  28 

Marsh,  Elizabeth  A  6  Staten  street,  Gloucester  32 

Miriam  N  41  Irving  place,  Quincy  13 

Martin,  Agnes  J  8  Sachem  street,  Roxbury  28 

Marzynski,  Philip  476  Geneva  avenue,  Dorchester  19,  21 

Mason,  Martha  B  16  Gregory  street,  Marblchead  32 

May,  Carroll  H  317  West  Reynolds  street,  Urbana,  Ohio  12 
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Mayberger,  Caroline  E  64  Highland  street,  Roxbury  23 

Mayer,  John  L  258  Gold  street,  South  Boston  19,  25 

McAndrew,  Margaret  M.  J  77  Waverly  street,  Roxbury  28 

McAuliffe,  Nellie  F  Union  street,  Randolph  30 

McCabe,  Lillian  A  147  Neponset  avenue,  Dorchester  32 

McCarroa,  Katherine  A  58  Francis  street,  Roxbury  33 

McCarten,  Tilla  Ill  Gainsborough  street  16 

McCarthy,  Anastasia  C  Willow  street,  Scituate  31 

Edward  J  46  Monmouth  street,  East  Boston  17 

Josephine  51  Liberty  avenue,  West  Somerville  31 

Lucy  E  58  Magnolia  street,  Dorchester  31 

William  M  25  Sudan  street,  Dorchester  24 

McCloskey,  Susie  J  55  Minot  street,  Neponset  17 

McCool,  Catherine  G  79  School  street,  Milford  29 

McCoy,  Louis  A  39  Linwood  place,  New  Haven,  Conn.  15 

McCue,  Anna  B  204  Dorchester  street,  South  Boston  37 

McDonald,  Emma  A  17  Waldeck  street,  Dorchester  22 

Margaret  17  Waldeck  street,  Dorchester  22 

McDonough,  Edward  M  10  Jerome  street,  Dorchester  25 

Loretta  1  36  Winthrop  street,  Charlestown  26 

McEleney,  John  P  9932  109th  street,  Edmonton,  Alberta,  Can.  26 

McElroy,  Ethel  G  31  Gray  street,  Cambridge  14 

McEttrick,  Mary  M  26  Woodville  street,  Roxbury  31 

McEvoy,  Winnifred  M  60  Kirkland  street,  Cambridge  31 

McGonagle,  Annie  V  37  Allston  street,  Charlestown  25 

McGrath,  Eleanor  G  35  Nightingale  street,  Dorchester  31 

Thomas  J  63  Perkins  street,  Brockton  23 

McHugh,  Thomas  F  56  Eckert  avenue,  Newark,  N.  J.  28 

McKenney,  William  V  130  North  Harvard  street,  Allston  19,  23 

McLaughlin,  Josephine  A  428  Broadway,  Cambridge  18 

McLean,  Helen  C  16  Chase  street,  Dorchester  30 

Walter  L  .59  Dracut  street,  Dorchester  25 

McMullen,  Frances  G  32  Magnolia  street,  Dorchester  32 

McNally,  Alice  53  Georgia  street,  Roxbury  27 

McNamara,  Francis  P  North  Walpole,  N.  H.  29 

McNellis,  M.  Frances  8  Albion  place,  Charlestown  26 

McRobbie,  William  124  Tyndale  street,  Roslindale  17 

McSherry,  Thomas  F  12  Wheeler  Hall,  Dartmouth  College  13 

Mea,  Frances  B  23  Morse  street,  Dorchester  27 

Thomas  L  10  Oliver  street,  Framingham  28 

Mealey,  Catherine  C  320  Main  street,  Medford  37 

Mendell,  Gertrude  Newman  19  Dixwell  street,  Roxbury  29 

Merrill,  Gertrude  F  7  Boardman  street,  Salem  14 

Mary  E  228  Broadway,  Somerville  30 

Meserve,  Harrison  G  87  Linden  street,  Allston  15 

Helen  L  Normal  School,  Framingham  31 

Miley,  Pauline  E  24  St.  Margaret  street,  Dorchester  22 

Miller,  Alexander  W  6  Prince  street,  Marblehead  13 

Harold  J  %  27  Cabot  street,  Everett  34 

Milliken,  Margherita  R  472  Warren  street,  Roxbury  26 

Mills,  Alice  E  11  East  Newton  street  20,  26 

Minton,  Margaret  E  13  Sargent  street,  Dorchester  32 

Mohan,  Mary  J  42  Carson  street,  Dorchester  13 

Monahan,  Grace  M  35  South  street,  Waltham  18 

Moore,  Myldred  41  Norwood  avenue,  Norwood,  R.  I.  33 

Nina  G  39  St.  Stephen  street  18 

Rebecca  D  429  Brookline  avenue  14 
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Moore,  Richard  T  11  Gibson  street,  Dorchester  35 

Moran,  Helen  G  West  Boylston  30 

Katherine  "  25  South  Russell  street  20,  23 

Morgan,  William  T  42  College  House,  Cambridge  14 

Morley,  Eva  L  403  Meridian  street,  East  Boston  36 

Morrison,  Zetta  9  Falcon  street,  East  Boston  26 

Morse,  Helen  B  32  Aspinwall  road,  Dorchester  Centre  28 

Morton,  Helen  F  13  Merlin  street,  Dorchester  34 

Moy,  Caroline  C  60  Child  street,  Jamaica  Plain  26 

Mullan,  E.  Priscilla  15  Clement  avenue,  West  Roxbury  26 

Mullen,  Frank  52  Etna  street,  Brighton  35 

Mulliken,  Helen  1  26  Perrin  street,  Roxbury  26 

Murphy,  Evelyn  L  510  Hyde  Park  avenue,  Roslindale  22 

Francis  J  5  Mather  street,  Dorchester  26 

Margaret  C  88  Chestnut  street  37 

Mary  C  50  Cohasset  street,  Roslindale  25 

Maurice  F  1019  Blue  Hill  avenue,  Dorchester  23 

Murray,  Catherine  A  26  Pleasant  street,  Milton  18,  34 

Frederick  J  32  Mallet  street,  Dorchester  24 

Irene  B  22  Draper  street,  Dorchester  30 

Leonora  6  Elgin  street,  West  Roxbury  27 

Margaret  F  6  Elgin  street,  West  Roxbury  27 

Marie  E  27  Trescott  street,  Dorchester  25 

Mary  E  70  West  Cedar  street  37 

Sarah  D  421  High  street,  Dedham  32 


Newton,  Anjennette  211  Winthrop  street,  Winthrop  16 

Christine  M  56  Linden  street,  Reading  32 

Howard  A  Box  33,  Holden  16 

Nichols,  Inez  W  32  Village  street,  Reading  37 

Nicoll,  Cora  M  159  Bellevue  avenue,  Roslindale  27 

Nolan,  Mary  F  74  Topliff  street,  Dorchester  28 

Mary  O  458  Main  street,  South  Weymouth  29 

Norton,  Maurice  A  102  Grove  street,  Lynn  16 

Nute,  Marietta  461  Washington  street,  Dorchester  31 

Nutter,  William  J  Box  496,  East  Bridgewater  16 

Nye,  Marion  B  77  Munroe  street,  Roxbury  24 


o. 

Oakes,  Mary  I  39  Eliot  street,  Natick  37 

O'Brien,  Eleanor  J  219  Commonwealth  avenue,  Chestnut  Hill  18 

Margaret  E  56  Bennett  street,  Brighton  27 

Marguerite  M  9  Hinckley  street,  Dorchester  22 

O'Brion,  Katherine  G  34  Savin  street,  Roxbury  29 

O'Connell,  Nora  A  183  Vernon  street,  Wakefield  29 

O'Connor,  Dorothy  C  161  Ashland  street,  Roslindale  23 

Isabel  McClare  723  East  Third  street,  South  Boston  12 

Mary  E  538  East  Fourth  street,  South  Boston  23 

Regina  G  8  Bollfiower  street,  Dorchester  22 

William  E  23  May  wood  street,  Roxbury  17 

O'Day,  Mary  .1  9  Bellflower  street,  Dorchester  23 

O'Donnell,  Mary  H  95  Milton  avenue,  Dorchester  Centre  87 

O'Hara,  Iroei-.l                                                         809  Huron  avenue.  Cambridge  26 
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O'Hearn,  Mary  M  11  Copley  street,  Roxbury  24 

O'Neill,  Elizabeth  I  430  Harvard  street,  Brookline  14 

Frances  E  6  Wrentham  park,  Dorchester  30 

Mary  V  6  Wrentham  park,  Dorchester  26 

O'Reilly,  Theresa  A  112  Amory  street,  Roxbury  23 

Ormond,  Winifred  T  10  Marbury  terrace,  Jamaica  Plain  34 

O'Rourke,  Helen  M  33  North  Central  street,  Peabody  29 

O'Sullivan,  Joseph  F  22  Newcastle  road,  Faneuil  13 

Owen,  Viola  C  251  Princeton  street,  East  Boston  19,23 

P. 

Packard,  Margaret  A  34  Henry  avenue,  Melrose  Highlands  37 

Palm,  Sophia  M  11  East  Newton  street  20,  24 

Parker,  Clara  E  Stoughton  15 

Gladys  M  16  Olmstead  street,  Jamaica  Plain  21 

W.  Russell  15  Hancock  court,  Quincy  35 

Parmelee,  T.  Marion  821  East  Fourth  street,  South  Boston  31 

Parmenter,  Harriet  H  80  Upland  road,  North  Cambridge  16 

Parrish,  Hugh  M  912  Monroe  street,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  12 

Patterson,  Marguerite  M  15  Custer  street,  Jamaica  Plain  23 

Robert  E  69  Burt  street,  Dorchester  20, 23 

Peabody,  Ruth  W  Kennebunkport,  Me.  30 

Peirce,  Gertrude  F  52  Gifford  street,  Brockton  13 

Mary  E  36  Carey  avenue,  Chelsea  20, 26 

Pendergast,  William  J  2  Pearl  street,  Dorchester  19,  23 

Perkins,  Agnes  E  226A  Broadway,  Somerville  31 

Florence  G  75  Elm  street,  West  Somerville  15 

Pickett,  Thomas  A  67  Exchange  street,  Rockland  16 

Pitt,  Edwin  R  397  Highland  avenue,  Wollaston  35 

Power,  Henry  R  57  Fox  street,  Worcester  16 

Powers,  Katharine  G  Box  58,  Foxboro  14 

Pratt,  Marion  H  54  Centre  street,  Dorchester  32 

Priest,  Miriam  E  9  Willoughby  street,  Somerville  32 

Pushee,  George  F  21  Maple  avenue,  Northampton  34 

R. 

Rabus,  Max  73  Greenwood  street,  Dorchester  15 

Ray,  Anna  E  204  Lexington  street,  East  Boston  37 

Raymond,  Anna  A  Laselle  Seminary,  Auburndale  12 

Readdy,  Vincent  J  7  Allston  street,  Charlestown  27 

Ready,  Helen  C  25  Bennett  street,  Brighton  32 

Reardon,  Catharine  E  446  Washington  street,  Wellesley  33 

Marie  C  57  Thomas  park,  South  Boston  25 

Remon,  Ruth  E  Juniper  Point,  Salem  29 

Renfrew,  Marion  12  Nottingham  street,  Dorchester  14 

Reynolds,  Kathryn  M  8  Perkins  street,  Roslindale  37 

Rial,  David  W  23  May  wood  street,  Worcester  16 

Rice,  Bertha  K  7  Monument  street,  West  Medford  31 

Richards,  Edwin  B  Box  504,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  13 

Richmond,  Grace  M  135  I  street,  South  Boston  26 

Ridge,  Bridget  C  27  Story  street,  South  Boston  27 

Ridley,  E.  Gladys  12  Darling  street,  Dorchester  33 

Ridlon,  Ida  M  7  Alpine  street,  Roxbury  24 

Riley,  Helen  C  St.  Mary's  Infant  Asylum,  Everett  avenue,  Dorchester  37 

Ringer,  Gladys  A  18  Griggs  place,  Allston  24 

Riordan,  Anna  G  1  Pleasant  street,  Charlestown  23 

Ritchie,  Frederick  C  94  Welles  avenue,  Dorchester  34 
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Roach,  James  J  f  906  Broadway,  South  Boston  24 

Robbins,  Arthur  H  48  William  street,  Rockland  35 

Roberts,  Helen  J  ]  Weston  33 

Robinson,  Carroll  W  10  Linden  road,  Melrose  13 

de  Rochemont,  Florence  E  77  Tudor  street,  Chelsea  30 

Rodgers,  Frances  S  163  Huntington  avenue  26 

Rogers,  Eileen  E  45  Woodcliff  street,  Dorchester  24 

Rogerson,  Winifred  B  15  West  street,  Mansfield  14 

Rose,  George  G  32  Fairmont  avenue,  Worcester  35 

Rosnosky,  Rachel  29  Richfield  street,  Dorchester  18 

Ross,  Madge  G  12  Ludlow  street,  Charlestown  22 

Russell,  Blanche  A  6  Strathmore  road,  Brookline  36 

Eugene  W  Andover  12 

Hilda  F  1654  Massachusetts  avenue,  Cambridge  29 

Ruth,  Ethel  M  21  Dix  street,  Dorchester  26 


s. 

Sallaway,  Margaret  M  125  Cushing  avenue,  Dorchester  20 

Sasserno,  Henry  A  116  Adams  street,  Dorchester  21,  22 

Saunders,  Florence  P  3  Westminster  terrace,  Roxbury  27 

Sawyer,  M.  Gertrude  43  Oread  street,  Worcester  32 

Scanlon,  Gregory  J  59  Waterville  street,  Waterbury,  Conn.  12 

Thomas  A  582  East  Fifth  street,  South  Boston  28 

Scannell,  Marion  L  741  Norfolk  street,  Mattapan  22 

Sehubarth,  Katharine  M  20  Mayfair  street,  Roxbury  14,  20,  24 

Schumann,  Ethel  M.  F  1  Glenvale  terrace,  Jamaica  Plain  27 

Scott,  Irving  O  115  Gainsborough  street  33 

Segal,  Annie  16  Billerica  street  22 

Rose  E  72  Revere  street  23 

Seitlin,  Lena  572  Blue  Hill  avenue,  Roxbury  30 

Severy,  Leila  P  108  Huntington  avenue  25 

Shaber,  Eva  35  Factory  street,  Nashua,  N.  H.  29 

Sharp,  Marion  L  12  Fairbanks  street,  Brookline  26 

Shaughnessy,  Albert  L  4  Lake  street,  Brighton  28 

Shaw,  Stewart  J  47  Osgood  street,  Lowell  35 

Sheahan,  John  F  129  Minden  street,  Roxbury  15 

Sheehan,  Thomas  W  University  Club,  State  College,  Penn.  13 

Sheehy,  Mary  L  401  Broad  street,  East  Weymouth  16 

Sheen,  Leah  R  10  Houston  street,  West  Roxbury  31 

Shepardson,  Helen  P  18  Maple  avenue,  Newton  18 

Sheperd,  Marion  33  Garfield  street,  Cambridge  32 

Sheridan,  Margaret  L  402  Washington  street,  Wellesley  Hills  36 

Shields,  John  O.  H  South  Quinsigamond  avenue,  Shrewsbury  29 

Shipman,  Wayne  M  56  Oakland  street,  Mattapan  12 

Shirley,  Minerva  Ford  ,  33  Keith  avenue,  Campello  13 

Sikora,  Edith  A  25  Denton  terrace,  Roslindale  34 

Silverman,  Minnie  W  151  Charles  street  26 

Sinnett,  Ruth  624  Asylum  avenue,  Hartford,  Conn.  32 

Siskind,  Sadie  L  3  Kensington  street,  Roxbury  23 

Slepian,  Dora  (Class  of  1913)  265  Humboldt  avenue,  Roxbury  25 

Dora  (Class  of  1915)  39  North  Russell  street  27 

Smith,  Alfred  W  Box  55,  Newmarket,  N.  H.  14 

Edith  M  50  Hewlett  street,  Roslindale  27 

Gertrude  A  147  Harrishof  street,  Roxbury  25 

Louise  J  8  St.  John  street,  Jamaica  Plain  27 
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Smith,  Marjorie  G  32  Crescent  street,  Wakefield  20,  23 

Mildred  E  175  Washington  street,  Weymouth  12 

Miriam  G  3  Congreve  street,  Roslindale  24 

Patrick  J  50  Percival  street,  Dorchester  36 

Snow,  Joseph  S  46  Peterborough  street  17 

Mary  W  68  Parker  street,  New  Bedford  30 

Sonnabend,  Edith  .189  Grampian  way,  Dorchester  24 

Spencer,  Arthur  E  73  Glendale  street,  Dorchester  34 

Stanley,  Arthur  B  12  Kimball  terrace,  Newtonville  16 

Stanwood,  Dorothy  11|  Spring  Park  avenue,  Jamaica  Plain  20,28 

Staples,  Muriel  L  1379  Commonwealth  avenue,  Allston  22 

Starratt,  Dorothy  S  87  St.  Stephen  street  20 

Stephens,  Josephine  G  127  River  street,  Mattapan  32 

Stern,  Florence  M  28  Auckland  street,  Dorchester  31 

Selma  S  53  Blue  Hill  avenue,  Roxbury  26 

Stevens,  Helen  M  5  Rogers  street,  Nashua,  N.  H.  16 

Stewart,  Percy  R  320  Bowdoin  street,  Winthrop  33 

Stoddard,  Abbie  O  57  Lovett  street,  Beverly  1 6 

Stowers,  Sarah  G  388  Medford  street,  Somerville  20 

Stroud,  Percy  V  154  Munroe  street,  Dedham  14 

Stroup,  Mary  H  8  Haley  street,  Roxbury  25,  33 

Strout,  Ethel  E  Box  214,  Cohasset  3 1 

Stubbs,  Alden  T  141  St.  Jerome  avenue,  Holyoke  35 

Studley,  A.  Irvin  6  Sturdy  street,  Attleboro  28 

Styles,  Edmund  D  17  Longwood  avenue,  Fitchburg  15 

Sullivan,  Abby  W  23  Winthrop  street,  Roxbury  17 

Ellen  G  17  Winfield  street,  South  Boston  24 

George  H  128  M  street,  South  Boston  21,128 

James  P  16  Hamilton  street,  Dorchester  24 

M.  Isabel  601  Morton  street,  Dorchester  31 

Margaret  A  449  Dudley  street,  Roxbury  34 

Margaret  H  57  Charlotte  street,  Dorchester  32 

Summers,  Gwendolyn  A  79  Roberts  street,  Roslindale  34 

T. 

Tarr,  Orren  R  63  Dean  street,  Everett  34 

Taylor,  Olive  W  Ly nnfield  29 

Ralph  W  8  Adams  street,  Medfield  13 

Thomas,  Ruth  E  22  Shafter  street,  Grove  Hall  16 

Thompson,  Leighton  S  178  Florence  street,  Melrose  16 

Thorburn,  Fred  J  187  Winthrop  avenue,  Revere  34 

Thorndike,  N.  Medora  52  Ashland  street,  Maiden  31 

Thumim,  Esther  P  83  Browne  street,  Brookline  29 

Tilton,  Henry  J  21  James  street,  New  Bedford  34 

Timberlake,  Emma  A  734  Franklin  street,  Melrose  Highlands  33 

Tivnan,  Louise  V  74  Linden  street,  Dorchester  31 

Tobey,  Raymond  S  15  Forest  avenue,  Medford  16 

Tobin,  Kathleen  G  43  Fenwood  road,  Roxbury  22 

Richard  T  23  Sacremento  street,  Cambridge  28 

Ruth  V  11  Union  street,  Brighton  26 

Town,  Ernest  E  17  Linden  avenue,  Somerville  17 

Townsend,  Ella  L  243  Massasoit  street,  Springfield  15 

Tracy,  Annie  V  38  Winthrop  street,  Charlestown  18,  32 

Travers,  Mary  637  Dudley  street,  Dorchester  18 

Tukey,  Harry  H  16  Evergreen  street,  Jamaica  Plain  35 

Turner,  Vesta  M  Braintree  31 
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V. 
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Ufford,  Louise  R  240  Norfolk  street,  Dorchester  32 

Ulin,  Benjamin  108  Glenway  street,  Dorchester  21,  22 

Upham,  Irene  35  Spring  Park  avenue,  Jamaica  Plain  33 

V. 

Vaughan,  Louise  W  90  Tremont  street,  Charlestown  24 

w. 

Wall,  Edward  J  889  East  Fourth  street,  South  Boston  21,  24 

Wallace,  Zilla  M  839  Boylston  street  37 

Walsh,  Anna  F  8  Wood  street,  Lewiston,  Me.  14 

Mary  L  42  Crescent  street,  Bridgewater  29 

Ward,  William  F  18  St.  Stephen  street  20,  22 

Waterman,  Sarah  M  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Box  95,  Attleboro  37 

Welch,  Ellen  L  61  Gardner  street,  West  Roxbury  29 

Wentworth,  May  H  10  Prescott  street,  Maiden  29 

West,  Edith  A  96  Vernon  street,  Roxbury  26 

Whitcomb,  Pearl  E  151  Mt.  Vernon  street,  Newtonville  31 

White,  Anastasia  K  314  K  street,  South  Boston  27 

Charlotte  M  21  Aberdeen  street  23 

Josephine  A  Central  High  School,  Springfield  14 

Whitman,  Elaine  S  109  Walnut  avenue,  Roxbury  13 

Whorf ,  Isaiah  A  Norwood  28 

Wilkinson,  Harriet  F  24  York  street,  Grove  Hall  28 

Williams,  Eva  H  Baldwinsville  14 

Williamson,  Florine  K  1592  Beacon  street,  Coolidge  Corner  31 

Willoughby,  Alice  S  291  School  street,  Watertown  17 

Wilson,  Edna  T  152  William  street,  New  Bedford  13 

Edward  N  Ayer  16 

H.  Forrest  127  Glendale  road,  Quincy  29 

Wilton,  Hugh  Putnam,  Conn.  35 

Wixom,  Elbert  C  Winchester  16 

Wollahan,  Helen  H  164  Sylvan  street,  Danvers  30 

Wooldridge,  Ethel  G  180  Bellevue  avenue,  Melrose  18 

Y. 

York,  Charles  P  35  Champney  street,  Brighton  24 

Young,  Mabel  S  5240  Massfield  avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  28 

Marguerite  R  89  Draper  street,  Dorchester  23 

William  L  766  East  Eighth  street,  South  Boston  33 

z. 

Zimmerman,  Barbara  R  Wayland  37 
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In  School  Committee,  June  1,  1914. 

Elementary  course  adopted. 
Attest : 

THORNTON  D.  APOLLONIO, 

Secretary . 

In  School  Committee,  January  18,  1915. 
Kindergarten-primary  course  and  Kindergarten  course  for  seniors  of 
elementary  course  adopted. 
Attest: 

ELLEN  M.  CRONIN, 

Secretary  pro  tempore. 

In  School  Committee,  November  15,  1915. 
Course  for  college  section  adopted. 
Attest: 

THORNTON  D.  APOLLONIO, 

Secretary. 

In  School  Committee,  May  15,  1916. 
High  school .  preparatory  course  adopted. 
Att  est  * 

THORNTON  D.  APOLLONIO, 

Secretary. 


COURSE  OF  STUDY 

FOR  THE 

NORMAL  SCHOOL 

[Huntington  Avenue,  near  Longwood  Avenue.] 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Young  women  who  have  completed  the  Normal  School  preparatory 
course  in  a  Boston  high  school,  or  an  equivalent  course  of  study,  with 
diploma,  who  are  of  good  moral  character,  good  health,  and  with  no 
physical  characteristics  likely  to  interfere  with  their  success  as  teachers, 
are  eligible  for  admission  to  the  examinations  of  candidates  which  are 
held  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents  on  the  second  Friday  and  preceding 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  in  June  of  each  year. 

Men  and  women  graduates  of  a  university  or  college  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Superintendents,  and  women  graduates  of  a  three-year  course 
in  a  state  normal  school  so  approved,  may  be  admitted  without  exam- 
ination and,  if  they  prove  to  be  qualified,  may  be  admitted  to  the  senior 
class. 

Women  graduates  of  a  two-year  course  in  a  state  normal  school 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents  may  be  admitted  without 
examination  to  the  second-year  class. 

Pupils  are  admitted  to  the  school  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year, 
and  at  no  other  time. 

Pupils  are  admitted  to  the  school  on  probation,  and  if,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Superintendent,  they  prove  to  be  unsatisfactory,  may  be  dismissed 
from  the  school. 
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NORMAL  SCHOOL  COURSES  OF  STUDY. 


Two  courses  are  offered,  one  designated  the  "Elementary  Course," 
which  qualifies  for  service  in  any  grade  of  the  elementary  day  schools  of 
Boston,  and  a  " Kindergarten-Primary  Course,"  which  qualifies  for  service 
in  the  kindergarten  and  in  the  first  three  grades. 

ELEMENTARY  COURSE.    (THREE  YEARS.) 


First  Year.  Periods 

per  Week. 

Educational  Psychology  (College)  3 

English  Composition  (College)  4 

Advanced  Mathematics  (College)  4 

Biology  (College)  3 

Oral  Expression  1 

Penmanship  1 

Subjects  not  requiring  outside  study: 

Drawing  and  Manual  Training  2 

Choral  Practice  1 

Gymnasium  2 

Observation  .2 

Second  Year.  Periods 

per  Week. 

Principles  of  Education  (College)   3 

Hygiene  (College)   3 

Geography  (College)   6 

English  Literature       .    1 

Oral  Expression   1 

Music   1 

Penmanship   1 

Subjects  not  requiring  outside  study: 

Drawing  and  Manual  Training   2 

Choral  Practice   1 

Gymnasium   2 

Methods  in  English  (half-year)  and  Arithmetic  (half-year)  ...  4 

Practice  in  Model  School  included  in  Methods   1 


Note. —  The  word  "College"  placed  after  the  name  of  any  subject  signifies  that  the 
course  in  that  subject  has  been  approved  by  the  Harvard  Administrative  Board  for  Univer- 
sity Extension  and  will  be  accredited  toward  the  degree  of  Associate  in  Arts. 
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Third  Year. 

One-half  year  devoted  to  practice  teaching,  of  which  three  months  is  to 
be  with  selected  training  teachers,  and  two  months  in  charge  of  a  class. 
One-half  year  devoted  to  Normal  School  instruction  as  follows: 


Periods 
per  Week. 

English  Literature  (College)  4 

History  and  History  of  Education  (College)  6 

Principles  of  the  Kindergarten  4 

Methods  in  Music  1 

Methods  in  Geography  (10  weeks)  4 

Methods  in  Science  (10  weeks)  4 

Methods  in  Hygiene  1 

Methods  in  Physical  Training,  including  Gymnasium  ....  2 
Methods  in  Drawing  and  Manual  Training  2 


COURSE  FOR  GRADUATES  OF  APPROVED  COLLEGES,  ONE 

YEAR. 

First  Half^-Year. 
To  be  devoted  to  observation  and  practice  teaching  in  the  schools. 
Three  months  of  this  time  to  be  given  in  elementary  schools ;  the  remaining 
two  months  in  elementary  or  high  schools  according  to  the  election  of  the 


students. 

SECOND  HALF-YEAR.  Periods 

per  Week. 

Principles  of  Education  .4 

English  ;      .  4 

Mathematics  4 

Science  and  Geography  3 

Hygiene  

History  and  History  of  Education  4 

Penmanship  *  1 

Gymnasium  2 

The  students  who  elect  high  school  preparation  will  have  in  addition  to 
the  above  program : 

Option  in  Foreign  Language  3 

The  students  who  elect  elementary  school  preparation  will  have  in 
addition  to  the  above  program : 

Music  1 

Drawing  and  Manual  Training  1 

Option  in  Foreign  Language  for  Elementary  Schools    .      .      .      2  or  3 


*  The  course  in  Penmanship  will  be  required  throughout  the  year. 
Note. —  The  word  "College"  placed  after  the  name  of  any  subject  signifies  that  the 
course  in  that  subject  has  been  approved  by  the  Harvard  Administrative  Board  for  Univer- 
sity Extension  and  will  be  accredited  toward  the  degree  of  Associate  in  Arts. 
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KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY    COURSE.    (THREE  YEARS.) 


First  Year.  Periods 

per  Week. 

Elementary  Psychology  (College)   3 

English  Composition  (College)   4 

Biology  (College)   3 

Oral  Expression   1 

Penmanship   1 

Kindergarten-Primary  Principles   5 

Subjects  not  requiring  outside  study: 

Drawing  and  Manual  Training   2 

Music  (vocal  training)   1 

Gymnasium   2 

Observation   2 

Explanatory  notes: 

Kindergarten-Primary  Principles  — 

The   beginnings   of   child   study  —  of   children's   interests  and 
tendencies,  leading  to  study  of  Froebellian  principles,  games, 
stories,  gifts,  handwork  and  music. 
Observation  — 

First  Term:  A  bird's-eye  view  of  the  elementary  system  —  Model 
School  observation. 


Second  Term:  Two  or  three  hours  a  week  in  kindergarten;  visits 
to  assigned  kindergartens;  visits  with  kindergarten  training 


teacher. 

Second  Year. 

First  Term.  Periods 

per  Week. 

History  and  History  of  Education  (College)  3 

English  Literature  1 

Kindergarten-Primary  Principles  and  their  application        ...  7 

Music  2 

Penmanship  2 

Hygiene   1 

Observation  and  Practice  12 

Explanatory  notes: 

Music  —  1  hour  vocal. 

1  hour  instrumental. 


Kindergarten-Primary  Principles  and  their  application: 


Froebellian  Principles   2 

Gifts   2 

Games   1 

Handwork   2 


Note. —  The  word  "College"  placed  after  the  name  of  any  subject  signifies  that  the 
course  in  that  subject  has  been  approved  by  the  Harvard  Administrative  Board  for  Univer- 
sity Extension  and  will  be  accredited  toward  the  degree  of  Associate  in  Arts. 
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Observation  and  Practice  — 

Three  mornings  per  week  in  the  kindergarten.    Students  to  be 
given  definite  responsibilities  increasing  in  amount  andwalue. 


Second  Term.  Periods 

per  Week. 

History  and  History  of  Education  (College)   3 

English  Literature   1 

Kindergarten-Primary  Principles  and  Methods   11 

Music   2 

Hygiene  (unprepared)   1 

Observation  and  Practice   8 

Explanatory  notes: 

Kindergarten-Primary  Principles  and  Methods: 

Method  in  English   3 

Method  in  Arithmetic   2 

Method  in  Science   1 

Froebellian  Principles   2 

Gifts   1 

Handwork   1 

Games   1 

Third  Year. 

First  Term.  Periods 

per  Week. 

Principles  of  Education  (College  half  course)  3 

English  Literature  (College)  4 

Social  Welfare  1 

Art  (unprepared)  2 

Kindergarten-Primary  Principles  and  their  application  ....  7 

Music  1 

Observation  and  Practice   .      .  .8 

Explanatory  notes: 


Social  Welfare  —  Study  of  social  conditions,  preparation  for  mothers' 

meetings,  home  visiting,  etc. 
Music  —  Methods  and  development  of  students'  appreciation. 
Art  —  Cultivation  of  students'  taste  through  work  in  color  and  clay, 

supplemented  by  visits  to  the  Art  Museum. 
Kindergarten-Primary  Principles  and  their  application: 


Educational  Theory   2 

Program   2 

Handwork   2 

Games   1 


Observation  and  Practice  —  Three  mornings  a  week.    Ten  weeks 
in  primary  grades,  eight  weeks  in  kindergartens. 


Notk. —  The  word  "College"  placed  after  the  name  of  any  subject  signifies  that  the 
course  in  that  subject  has  been  approved  by  the  Harvard  Administrative  Board  for  Univer- 
sity Extension  and  will  be  accredited  toward  the  degree  of  Associate  in  Arts. 
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Second  Term. 

Practice  teaching  in  kindergarten  and  primary  grades,  of  which  three 
months  is  to  be  with  selected  training  teachers,  and  two  months  in  charge 
of  a  class. 


PREPARATORY  COURSE  OF  STUDY  FOR  THE  NORMAL 

SCHOOL. 

The  following  preparatory  course  for  high  school  pupils  who  purpose 
applying  for  admission  to  the  Boston  Normal  School  was  adopted  by  the 
School  Committee  May  15,  1916. 

One  point  represents  the  value  of  work  done  at  passing  grade  in  a  subject 
having  prepared  recitations  once  a  week  throughout  a  school  year;  two 
points  represent  two  prepared  recitations  per  week  throughout  a  school 
year,  etc.;  80  points  are  required  for  a  diploma. 

The  course  must  include : 

Four  years  of  English;  at  least  14  points. 

Four  years  of  a  foreign  language;  at  least  16  points. 

Note. —  The  four  years  of  foreign  language  study  required  should  be  devoted  to  a  single 
language.  Two  languages  may  be  offered  only  with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
intendents. 

Two  years  of  mathematics  (algebra  and  plane  geometry) ;  at  least  8  points. 
Two  years  of  history,  including  United  States  History  under  the  Con- 
stitution; at  least  7  points. 

One  year  of  science  (physics  or  chemistry);  at  least  4  points. 


Course  in  Detail. 
First  Year. 

Subjects.  Points. 

English  I.   4  or  5 

Latin  I.,  or  German  I.,  or  French  I.,  or  Spanish  I.     .  .  4  or  5 

Mathematics  I.  (Algebra  or  Geometry)   4  or  5 

History  (Ancient  or  English)   3 

Hygiene    .      .      .   1 

Physical  Training  1   2 

Choral  Practice  1   1 


19  to  22 

Second  Year. 

English  II   .  4 

Latin  II.,  or  German  II.,  or  French  II.,  or  Spanish  II.    .      .  4  or  5 

Mathematics  II.  (Algebra  or  Geometry)   4 

Biology  (Optional)   3  or  4 

Drawing  I.  (Optional)   3 

Physical  Training  II   2 

Choral  Practice  II.   1 


21  to  23 
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Third  Year. 

Subjects.  Points. 

English  III   3  or  4  or  5 

Latin  III.,  or  German  III.,  or  French  III.,  or  Spanish  III.,  4  or  5 

Drawing  II.  (Optional)   3 

*  Physics   4 

Physical  Training  III   2 

Choral  Practice  III   .1 

17  to  20 

Fourth  Year. 

English  IV  3  or  4  or  5 

Latin  IV.,  or  German  IV.,  or  French  IV.,  or  Spanish  IV.      .    4  or  5 
United  States  History  under  the  Constitution      ...  4 

*  Chemistry   .  .4 

Physical  Training  IV  2 


17  to  20 

Required  Certificates  and  Examinations. 

All  candidates  are  required  to  pass  a  satisfactory  medical  examination 
given  under  the  direction  of  the  Director  of  Medical  Inspection  of  the 
Boston  public  schools. 

Graduates  of  Boston  High  Schools. 
Graduates  of  Boston  high  schools  are  required  to  present  signed  certifi- 
cates showing  that  they  have  pursued  the  prescribed  course.  No  examina- 
tion in  any  subject  of  the  course  is  required  when  a  grade  of  A  or  B  is  certified. 
Examination  is  required  in  each  subject  in  which  the  grade  certified  is  C  or 
lower. 

Graduates  of  Other  than  Boston  High  Schools. 

Graduates  of  other  than  Boston  high  schools  are  required  to  present 
signed  certificates  showing  that  they  have  pursued  the  prescribed  course. 
No  examination  is  required  in  any  subject  of  the  first  three  years  of  the 
course  when  a  grade  of  75  per  cent  or  better  is  certified. 

All  pupils  from  other  than  Boston  public  high  schools  are  examined  in 
each  subject  of  the  fourth  year  of  the  Normal  Preparatory  Course  as  out- 
lined in  this  circular. 

Application  should  be  made  to  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  School 
Committee,  Mason  street,  Boston,  for  the  prescribed  form  for  the  certifica- 
tion of  candidates.  The  form  filled  out  with  candidate's  high  school 
record  should  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  not  later  than  July  1  preceding 
the  date  of  examination  of  the  candidate  for  admission  to  the  Normal 
School. 


*  Candidate*  may  elect  either  Chemistry  or  Physics. 
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Graduates  of  Colleges  and  Normal  Schools. 
Graduates  of  a  university  or  college  approved  by  the  Board  of  Super- 
intendents, and  women  graduates  of  a  three-year  course  in  a  state  normal 
school,  so  approved,  may  be  admitted  to  the  senior  class  without  examina- 
tion. Women  graduates  of  a  two-year  course  in  a  state  normal  school 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents  may  be  admitted  to  the  second- 
year  class. 

Music  Requirements  for  Candidates  for  Admission  to  the 
Kindergarten=Primary  Course. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Kindergar ten-Primary  Course  will  be 
required  to  demonstrate  ability  to  sing  (earn*  a  tune)  and  to  play  the 
piano.  Ability  to  play  will  be  tested  and  candidates  will  be  divided  into 
two  groups,  i.  e.,  (a)  pupils  who  play  so  well  that  a  minimum  amount  of 
practice  will  warrant  a  satisfactory  result,  and  (b)  pupils  whose  ability  is 
such  that  class  instruction  by  a  member  of  the  music  department  and 
some  regular  amount  of  daily  practice  on  the  piano,  say  45  minutes,  will 
bring  them  up  to  a  satisfactory  standard  by  June  of  the  third  year  of  the 
Normal  School  course. 
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INTERMEDIATE  CLASSES  IN  THE 
ELEMENTARY  GRADES 


BOSTON 
PRINTING  DEPARTMENT 
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In  School  Committee,  Boston,  September  25,  1916. 

Ordered,  That  one  thousand  (1,000)  copies  each  of  the 
outlines  of  work  in  English,  Mathematics,  Italian  and 
Spanish  for  intermediate  classes  in  the  elementary  grades 
be  printed  as  separate  school  documents. 


OUTLINE  OF  WORK  IN  ENGLISH  FOR 
INTERMEDIATE  CLASSES  IN  THE 
ELEMENTARY  GRADES. 


This  outline  of  work  has  been  prepared  by  a  Council 
comprising  a  committee  from  the  teachers  of  English  in 
the  various  high  schools  of  the  city,  together  with  the 
teachers  of  English  in  the  intermediate  classes  of  the 
elementary  schools. 

The  members  of  this  Council  are  as  follows : 


Malcolm  D.  Barrows, 

Chairman 
Alice  E.  Aldrich  . 
Madeline  B.  Driscoll 
Lucy  W.  Eaton 
Emma  B.  Harvey  . 
Louisa  E.  Humphrey 
Maurice  J.  Lacey  . 
Maud  G.  Leadbetter 
Mary  E.  Mann 
Orren  H.  Smith 
Elisabeth  Tracy  . 
Ida  T.  Weeks  . 
Oscar  C.  Gallagher, 
Secretary 


English  High  School. 
Edward  Everett  School. 
Lewis  School. 
Chapman  School. 
Ulysses  S.  Grant  School. 
Dorchester  High  School. 
High  School  of  Commerce. 
East  Boston  High  School. 
Henry  L.  Pierce  School. 
Girls'  High  School. 
South  Boston  High  School. 
Roger  Wolcott  School. 

West  Roxbury  High  School. 


The  following  report  recognizes  the  Intermediate  or 
Junior  High  School  as  three  grades,  7,  8,  and  9,  distinct 
from  the  elementary  and  the  high  school,  but  partaking 
of  the  nature  of  both.  With  the  romantic,  inquisitive 
and  impatient  mental  attitude  of  early  adolescents  in 
mind  the  Council  on  English  insists  that  emphasis  be 
laid  upon  the  individual  child  and  his  interests  rather 
than  upon  the  subject  matter  of  literature  and  rhetoric 
as    such.     Hence    the    Council    refrains    from  any 
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detailed  exposition  of  method.  It  feels  that  by  frequent 
conferences  during  the  period  of  development  of  the 
Intermediate  or  Junior  High  School  the  best  methods 
may  be  evolved  as  various  methods  are  reported  and 
discussed.  The  Council  disclaims  any  intention  of 
passing  the  last  word  on  a  theoretical  course  for  junior 
high  schools  in  general,  but  honestly  endeavors  to 
point  out  the  way  in  which  the  movement  in  Boston 
may  be  most  effectively  worked  out. 

Instruction  in  English  must  meet  personal  and  social 
needs.  If  it  does  not,  it  is  foredoomed  to  failure.  It 
sees  in  composition  the  means  of  making  effective  the 
child's  attempt  to  communicate  ideas,  and  in  literature 
an  opportunity  for  the  child  to  discover  his  own  interests 
and  ideals  and  to  interpret  his  own  experiences  through 
his  reaction  to  impressions  from  books.  It  views  com- 
position as  the  training  for  effective  work,  and  literature 
as  the  means  for  self-discovery  and  the  endowment  for 
wholesome  enjoyment.  Cooperation  on  the  part  of 
teachers  of  all  subjects  will  produce  a  marked  gain  in 
the  pupil's  power  of  expression  in  every  subject.  At 
frequent  conferences  of  the  teachers  in  each  school  the 
particular  points  that  should  receive  attention  in  oral 
and  written  work  can  be  decided  upon,  and  uniform 
insistence  upon  these  points  will  hold  the  pupil  to  the 
standard. 

As  to  the  basis  of  the  English  course  in  the  Inter- 
mediate or  Junior  High  School,  there  seems  to  be  little 
question  that  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  grade,  pupils 
should  be  able  (1)  to  express  clearly  ideas  that  they 
have  made  their  own;  (2)  to  avoid  gross  errors  in  gram- 
mar; (3)  to  spell  their  own  written  vocabulary;  (4)  to 
reproduce  after  a  single  reading  the  substance  of  a 
simple  story  or  news  item;  (5)  to  read  aloud  intelligently 
lessons  from  text  books  of  literature  of  the  difficulty  of 
" Little  Men." 

Assuming  that  in  the  main  pupils  possess  these 
attainments,  the  Council  has  organized  the  course  of 
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study  for  the  Intermediate  or  Junior  High  School.  It 
is  expected  that  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  and 
eventually  in  the  ninth  also,  ten  half-hour  periods 
weekly  will  be  devoted  to  English.  As  the  ninth  grade 
classes  will  for  some  time  be  held  mainly  in  the  regular 
high  schools,  it  has  seemed  best  to  retain  the  present  time 
allotment  for  this  grade. 
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GRADE  SEVEN. 

Time  Allotment  —  10  Periods  Weekly  of  30  Minutes  Each. 

Literature.    4  periods  weekly. 
1.    Class  Reading. 

Select  from  the  following  list  one  novel  or  long  story  and  one  long 
poem.  In  addition  select  from  any  source  ten  short  stories 
and  ten  short  poems  of  the  character  of  those  here  suggested. 


Prose  Narrative. 

Little  Men  Alcott. 

Little  Women  Alcott. 

Rab  and  His  Friends  Brown. 

A  Christmas  Carol  Dickens. 

Hans  Brinker  Dodge. 

The  Man  Without  a  Country      .      .      .  Hale. 
Old  Testament  Narratives. 

Pollyanna  Porter. 

Robin  Hood  Pyle. 

Stories  of  King  Arthur. 

A  Hermit  and  His  Friends    ....  Walton. 
Poetry. 

Selected  Psalms  Bible. 

Concord  Hymn  Emerson. 

The   Chambered    Nautilus   and  Grand- 
mother's Story  of  Bunker  Hill  .      .      .  Holmes. 

Courtship  of  Miles  Standish  ....  Longfellow. 

The  Heritage  and  The  First  Snowfall    .      .  Lowell. 

Life's  Lesson,  Old  Glory,  An  Old  Sweet- 
heart  Riley. 

Scottish  Songs:    Auld  Lang  Syne,  Sweet 
Afton,  Cauld  Blast,  etc. 

The  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade        .      .  Tennyson. 

Abraham  Davenport,   Eternal  Goodness, 

In  Schooldays,  Mabel  Martin    .      .      .  Whittier. 
2.    Literary  Sympathy. 


Have  the  pupils  ascertain  the  dominant  note  in  the  lives  of  five 
of  the  following  men  and  women.  Then  extend  their  literary 
interest  by  acquainting  them  with  the  selections  indicated 
and  with  others  in  harmony  with  the  dominant  note. 

Life.  Dominant  Note.  Selection  in  Harmony. 

Frances  Willard.  Temperance,    woman-  Eighteen  Beautiful  Years. 

Louisa  Alcott.  liness,    personal    re-  Little     Women,  Every- 

spon.sibility.  body's  Birthright. 
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Life.  Dominant  Note.  Selection  in  Harmony. 

Helen  Keller.  Aspiration.  Life  of  Helen  Keller. 

Michael  Angelo.  Glory  of  achievement  Woodcarver  of  'lympus, 

Beethoven.  in  art  and  music.  Paganini. 

Florence  Nightingale.      Beginning  of  modern  Lady  with  the  Lamp, 
woman's  work. 

Longfellow.  Graciousness.  John  Halifax, 

Psalm  of  Life. 

Stevenson.  Cheerfulness.  Letters  and  Poems. 

Courage.  A  Noble  Life. 

3.  Oral  Reading.    By  both  teachers  and  pupils,  with  special  atten- 

tion to  distinct  articulation  and  inflection. 

4.  Memorizing.    Not  less  than  50  nor  more  than  100  lines  of 

poetry. 

Composition.    6  periods  weekly. 

1.    Oral.    Frequent  oral  compositions  based  upon  both  reading 
and  personal  experience,  two  thirds  of  the  compositions  to 
be  reproduction. 
Aim.    To  secure  orderly  arrangement  and  clear  expression. 

2.  Written.    Short  weekly  compositions  based  upon  recreation, 

occupations,  books,  imagination;  friendly  letters. 
Aim.    To  secure  sentence  sense,  power  of  observation,  and 
correctness. 

3.  Spelling.    Words  for  Grade  VII.  in  School  Document  No.  10, 

1915. 

4.  Punctuation.     Terminal  marks,  quotation  marks,  commas  in 

series  and  introductory  expressions. 
Note. —  Test  by  frequent  dictation  exercises. 

5.  Grammar. 

Aim. —  To  recognize  the  relations  of  words  in  sentences  as  the 
basis  for  correctness  of  expression. 
I.    The  sentence. 

(a)    Sentences  according  to  uses: 

Declarative,  interrogative,  imperative,  exclama- 
tory. 

(6)    Complete  and  simple  subject. 

(c)  Complete  and  simple  predicate. 

(d)  Modifiers : 

Adjectives  and  adverbs  (single  words). 
II.    Classification  of  the  parts  of  speech. 

(a)    Nouns  —  proper  and  common. 
(6)  Pronouns. 

(c)  Verbs  —  main  and  auxiliary. 

(d)  Adjectives. 

(e)  Adverbs. 
III.  Inflections. 

(a)  Nouns. 

(1)  Number. 

(2)  Possessive  case  forms. 

(b)  Adjectives  and  adverbs. 

Comparison. 
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GRADE  EIGHT. 

Time  Allotment  —  10  Periods  Weekly  of  30  Minutes  Each. 

Literature.    4  periods  weekly. 
1.    Class  Reading. 

Select  from  the  following  list  one  novel  or  long  story  and  one  long 
poem.  In  addition  select  from  any  source  ten  short  stories 
and  ten  short  poems  of  the  character  here  suggested. 

Prose  Narrative: 

Story  of  a  Bad  Boy       .      . ..    . .      .       .  Aldrich. 

A  Perfect  Tribute   Andrews. 

Counsel  for  the  Defense        ....  Andrews. 

The  Secret  Garden   Burnett. 

The  Lost  Prince   Burnett. 

The  Spy   Cooper. 

Pickwick  Papers  —  Selections      .      .      .  Dickens. 

The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth   .      .      .      .  Dickens. 

The  Old  Curiosity  Shop        ....  Dickens. 

The  Great  Stone  Face   Hawthorne. 

Life  of  Washington  —  Selections  .      .      .  Irving. 
Old  Testament  Narratives. 

Rob  Roy   Scott. 

Tales  of  A  Grandfather   Scott. 

Treasure  Island      .      .      .  ■     .      .      .  Stevenson. 
Preamble  of  Constitution  and  Introduc- 
tion to  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Drama. 

As  You  Like  It   Shakespeare. 

The  Tempest   Shakespeare. 

Julius  Caesar   Shakespeare. 

Poetry. 

Selected  Psalms   Bible. 

Herve  Riel   Browning. 

To  a  Waterfowl   Bryant. 

The  One  Hoss  Shay   Holmes. 

Ballad  of  East  and  West,  the  Explorer, 

Sea  Poems   Kipling. 

A  Water  Lane,  the  Song  of   the  Chat- 
tahoochee   Lanier. 

Evangeline   Longfellow. 

The  Present  Crisis,  Biglow  Papers — 

Selections   Lowell. 

Irish  Songs   Moore. 

The  Bells,  The  Raven   Poe. 

The  Passing  of  Arthur   Tennyson. 

O  Captain,  My  Captain        ....  Whitman. 

Songs  of  Labor,  Poems  on  Slavery       .  Whittier. 
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Literary  Sympathy. 
See  note  on  Seventh  Grade. 


Select  five. 


Life. 
Dickens. 


Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 

Doctor  Grenfell. 
Father  Damien. 

Tennyson. 
Whittier. 


Jacob  Riis. 

Booker  T.  Washington. 
Tolstoi. 


Dominant  Note. 
Sympathy  with  mis- 
fortune. 

Unselfishness. 

Glory  of  self-sacrifice. 

Faith  and  reverence. 


Helpfulness  and  glory 
of  overcoming. 

True  value  of  wealth. 


Selection  in  Harmony. 
Tale  of  Two  Cities, 
Old  Curiosity  Shop. 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin. 
Adrift  on  an  Icepan. 

Eternal  Goodness, 
Crossing  the  Bar, 
Addison's  Hymn, 
Psalms, 

Valley  of  Cbamouni, 
To  a  Waterfowl. 

Up  from  Slavery, 
The  Great  Stone  Face. 

Silas  Marner, 
Christmas  Carol, 
How  Much  Land  Can 
Man  Own? 


3.  Oral  reading.    By  both  teachers  and  pupils,  with  special 

attention  to  articulation,  word  grouping,  and  inflection. 

4.  Memorizing.    Not  less  than  50  nor  more  than  150  lines,  chiefly 

of  poetry. 
Composition.    6  periods  weekly. 

1.  Oral.    Frequent  oral  compositions  based  upon  experience  and 

upon  stories  and  anecdotes,  two  thirds  of  the  compositions 
to  be  drawn  from  personal  experience. 
Aim.    To  secure  orderly  arrangement  and  clear  and  fluent 
expression. 

2.  Written.    Two  written  compositions  weekly,  including  narra- 

tives and  descriptions, —  in  which  imagination  is  to  predomi- 
nate over  reproduction, —  friendly  letters  and  informal 
invitations,  business  letters  of  application  for  position,  and 
of  order  for  goods. 
Aim.  To  secure  correctness  of  expression,  larger  vocabulary, 
increased  power  to  organize  ideas. 

3.  Spelling.    Words  for  Grade  VIII.  in  School  Document  No.  10, 

1915. 

4.  Punctuation.    Review  terminal  marks,   quotations, —  intact 

and  broken  —  and  former  uses  of  comma;  explain  comma 
in  interruptions  —  address,  apposition,  explanatory  relative 
and  absolute  constructions. 
Note.    Test  by  frequent  dictation  exercises. 

5.  Grammar: 

I.    The  Sentence. 


(a) 
(b) 


(c) 


Review  previous  year's  work. 
Modifiers. 

(1)  Adjective  and  adverb  phrases. 

(2)  Adjective  and  adverb  clauses. 
Sentences  according  to  form: 

Simple,  complex,  compound. 
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II.    Classification^  parts  of  speech: 
(a)    Review  of  parts  of  speech. 
(6)    Nouns  —  proper  and  common. 

(c)  Pronouns  —  personal  and  relative. 

(d)  Verbs  —  regular  and  irregular. 

(e)  Conjunctions  —  coordinate  and  subordinate. 
(/)  Prepositions." 

(g)  Interjections. 
III.    Inflection  —  noun,  pronoun,  adjective,  adverb,  verb. 

GRADE  NINE. 

Time  Allotment  —  5  Periods  Weekly  of  40  Minutes  Each. 
Literature.    At  least  2  periods  weekly. 

1.    Class  Reading.    Emphasis  on  Narration. 


Select  from  the  following  list  five  books. 

Narration. 

Selected  Stories  

Jewett. 

Short  Stories  —  American  Authors 

Moulton. 

Stories  and  Poems  

Aldrich. 

Tanglewood  Tales  

Hawthorne. 

Van  Dyke  Book  

Mims. 

Odyssey  

Butcher  and  Lang. 

Captains  Courageous  .... 

Kipling. 

Master  Skylark  

Bennett. 

Treasure  Island  

Stevenson. 

Poetry. 

Lays  of  Ancient  Rome  .... 

Macaulay. 

Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn  .... 

Longfellow. 

The  Lady  of  the  Lake  .... 

Scott. 

Snowbound   

Whittier. 

Drama. 

Midsummer  Night's  Dream  . 

Shakespeare. 

The  Merchant  of  Venice 

Shakespeare. 

Essay. 

Selections  

Burroughs,  Warner, 

Thoreau. 

2.  Home  Reading.    Principally  fiction,  at  least  six  books  to  be 

read. 

Reports  at  stated  times  on  books  read. 

Record  of  reading  to  be  kept  on  Home  Reading  Card  No.  269. 
Early  in  the  year  some  time  should  be  spent  by  the  teachers  in 

showing  pupils  how  to  read  a  book  for  enjoyment,  with  no 

emphasis  on  criticism. 

3.  Literary  Sympathy. 

See  note  on  Seventh  Grade. 

Life.  Dominant  Note.  Selection  in  Harmony. 

Burbank.  Glory  of  perseverance.    Whittier's  Songs  of  Labor. 

Edison.  Industry.  Van  Dyke's  My  Work, 

Nature  Poems. 
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Chinese  Gordon. 


Life. 


Uprightness, 
pluck. 


Dominant  Note. 


Selection  in  Harmony, 
faith,    Lost  Leader, 


Abraham  Davenport, 
Before  Sedan, 
Message  to  Garcia. 


Walter  Scott. 


Beauty  of  nature, 
Beauty  of  romance. 


Lady  of  the  Lake, 
Lorna  Doone, 
Ivanhoe, 
Evangeline. 


Lincoln. 


Patriotism,  loyalty. 


Gettysburg  Address, 
Perfect  Tribute, 
Counsel  for  the  Defense, 
Man  without  a  Country, 
The  Spy, 
Concord  Hymn. 


4.  Oral  Reading.    By  both  teacher  and  pupils  with  careful  atten- 

tion to  clear  enunciation  and  interpretation. 

5.  Memorizing.    Not  less  than  50  nor  more  than  200  lines,  to 

include  not  only  narrative  poems  and  lyrics,  but  also  sterling 
prose,  such  as  Gettysburg  Address,  Preamble  to  the  Con- 
stitution, Declaration  of  Independence.  Pupils  are  to  be 
able  to  write  correctly  and  to  punctuate  intelligently  the 
passages  learned. 

Composition.    At  least  2  periods  weekly. 

1.  Oral.    Frequent  oral  compositions  based  both  on  personal 

experience,  observation,  or  study,  and  on  myth  or  legend. 
Aim.    To  secure  the  habit  of  distinct  enunciation  and  of 
correct,  clear,  and  direct  presentation  of  material  outlined 
but  not  memorized. 

2.  Written.    Narration  especially. 

Weekly  themes,  from  50  to  100  words  in  length.  Practice  in 
gathering  material  and  making  outlines  for  longer  themes. 

Letter  writing.  Friendly  letters  —  acknowledgments,  invita- 
tions, sympathy;  business  letters  —  order  for  goods,  answer 
to  advertisements,  request  for  information. 

Aim.    To  secure  clearness  through  unity  and  coherence. 

3.  Grammar. 

I.    The  sentence. 

(a)  Review  work  of  preceding  years. 

(b)  Noun  clauses. 

II.    Classification  of  the  parts  of  speech, 
(a)    Review  preceding  years. 


(6)  Verbs. 

(1)  Transitive  and  intransitive. 

(2)  Voice. 

(c)  Infinitives  and  participles  to  be  simply  treated, 
as  parts  of  speech,  according  to  their  use  in  a 
sentence. 
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III.  Inflection. 

(a)  Pronouns. 

(1)  Person. 

(2)  Case  forms. 

(3)  Agreement  with  antecedent. 

(b)  Verbs. 

(1)  Tense. 

(2)  Agreement  with  subject. 
Punctuation.     Terminal  punctuation,  quotations  and  ordinary 

uses  of  comma  and  semicolon. 
Spelling.    Lists  of  department  words,   common   civic  and 
municipal  terms,  and  drills  according  to  School  Document 
No.  10. 
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GrENEEAL  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


Brighton  High  School,  Cambridge  and  Warren  streets. 
Admits  boys  and  girls  residing  in  Allston  and  Brighton. 

Charlestown  High  School,  Monument  square. 
Admits  boys  and  girls  residing  in  Charlestown  and  in  the  city  proper. 

Dorchester  High  School,  Talbot  avenue  and  Washington  street. 
Admits  boys  and  girls  residing  in  Dorchester. 

East  Boston  High  School,  Marion  street,  between  Princeton  and 
Saratoga  streets. 
Admits  boys  and  girls  residing  in  East  Boston. 

English  High  School,  Montgomery  street,  South  End. 
Admits  boys  residing  in  all  parts  of  the  city. 

Girls'  High  School,  West  Newton  street,  between  Tremont  street  and 
Shawmut  avenue. 

Admits  girls  residing  in  the  city  proper,  Dorchester,  Roxbury  and  West 
Roxbury. 

Hyde  Park  High  School,  Harvard  avenue  and  Everett  street. 

Admits  boys  and  girls  within  the  district  formerly  comprising  the  town 
of  Hyde  Park.  Industrial  course  receives  boys  from  all  parts  of  the 
city. 

Roxbury  High  School,  Warren  and  Montrose  streets. 
Admits  girls  residing  in  Roxbury. 

South  Boston  High  School,  Thomas  park,  G  street. 
Admits  boys  and  girls  residing  in  South  Boston. 

West  Roxbury  High  School,  Elm  street,  opposite  Greenough  avenue, 
Jamaica  Plain. 

Admits  boys  and  girls  residing  in  Jamaica  Plain,  in  Roslindale  and  in 
West  Roxbury. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


1.  Pupils  are  admitted  to  the  day  high  schools  only  upon  the  presen- 
tation of  an  admission  card  signed  by  the  Superintendent.  Admission 
cards  are  granted  by  the  Superintendent : 

(a)    To  graduates  of  the  day  elementary  schools. 

(6)  To  graduates  of  private  day  schools  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Superintendents . 

(c)  To  graduates  of  the  evening  elementary  schools. 

(d)  To  graduates  of  day  elementary  schools  of  cities  and  towns  of 
Massachusetts  approved  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents. 

(e)  To  those  who  have  successfully  passed  examinations  authorized 
or  given  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents. 

2.  Examinations  for  admission  to  day  high  schools  are  held  on  the 
Friday  immediately  following  the  opening  of  schools  in  September. 

3.  Pupils  who  have  attended  day  high  schools  other  than  those  of 
Boston,  who  present  evidence  of  competency  satisfactory  to  the  respective 
principals  and  approved  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  may  be  granted 
admission  cards  signed  by  the  Superintendent,  and  admitted  to  such  stand- 
ing in  day  high  schools  as  their  qualifications  may  warrant. 

4.  The  day  high  schools  are  in  session  five  and  one-half  hours  a  day  for 
five  days  in  the  week.  The  sessions  may  be  extended,  not  exceeding  two 
hours,  provided  no  pupils  are  thereby  required  to  attend  school  more  than 
six  hours  daily. 

5.  Of  the  five  and  one-half  hours  a  day,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  is  given 
to  opening  exercises  and  half  an  hour  to  recess.  The  rest  of  the  time  is 
divided  into  periods  of  not  less  than  forty  minutes  each. 

6.  Two  periods  weekly  are  required  to  be  given  to  physical  training,  and 
one  period  a  week  for  a  part  of  each  year,  or  one  period  a  week  for  one  full 
year,  to  hygiene,  including  the  special  instruction  required  by  law. 

7.  Eighteen  periods,  in  addition  to  those  specified  above,  are  given  to 
prescribed  or  elective  studies  during  each  of  the  four  years.  The  remaining 
periods  are  study  periods. 

8.  A  pupil  may  be  permitted  at  any  time  during  the  school  year,  for 
reasons  satisfactory  to  the  parent  or  guardian,  or  to  the  Head  Master,  to 
take  less  than  the  regular  amount  of  work,  and  this  reduction  may  be 
required  by  the  Head  Master  in  case  of  unsatisfactory  work  in  more  than 
one  subject. 

9.  A  pupil  of  good  health  and  ability  may,  for  good  reasons,  be  permitted 
to  take  more  than  the  regular  amount  of  work.  All  assignments  of  work 
exceeding  twenty-four  points  must  be  recommended  by  the  Head  Master 
and  approved  by  the  Assistant  Superintendent  in  charge  before  being 
entered  upon. 

10.  A  change  from  one  elective  study  to  another  is  not  permitted 
after  the  end  of  September,  except  when  such  a  change  is  made  necessary 
by  the  discontinuance  of  a  class. 
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11.  Pupils  who  intend  to  enter  the  Boston  Normal  School  should 
make  their  choice  of  elective  studies  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
for  admission  to  that  school.  (See  pages  13-15.)  Pupils  desiring  to  pre- 
pare for  college  or  other  higher  institution  of  learning  are  advised  as  to 
their  choice  of  studies  by  the  Head  Master  and  teachers  of  their  respective 
schools. 

12.  At  the  end  of  any  year,  pupils  not  receiving  diplomas  may  receive 
certificates  of  proficiency  for  those  studies  in  which  their  year's  record  has 
been  satisfactory.  These  certificates  show  the  number  of  points  credited 
toward  a  diploma. 

13.  Diplomas  are  granted  for  quantity  and  quality  of  work,  represented 
as  follows : 

(a)  The  amount  of  work  represented  by  one  period  a  week  for  one 
year  in  any  study  counts  as  one  point  toward  a  diploma.  Two  periods 
of  unprepared  recitations  or  laboratory  work  are  ordinarily  equivalent 
to  one  period  of  prepared  work.  Three  diploma  points  are  allowed  for 
four  periods  of  unprepared  work  in  drawing  and  manual  training,  and 
three  diploma  points  for  five  periods  of  unprepared  work  in  household 
science  and  arts. 

(b)  The  points  assigned  to  each  study  are  all  won  or  all  lost  on  the 
whole  year's  record  of  recitations  and  examinations  in  that  study,  except 
that  not  to  exceed  two  points  may  be  assigned  to  the  subject  of  type- 
writing alone.  The  standard  used  for  determining  whether  this  record  be 
satisfactory  or  otherwise  is  such  as  has  been  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Superintendents . 

(c)  A  full  year's  work  consists  of  twenty  points. 

(d)  A  diploma  is  awarded  to  pupils  who  have  won  eighty  points, 
which  usually  requires  four  years'  attendance,  except  the  cooperative 
industrial  course  which  requires  five  years.  The  points  offered  for  a 
diploma  must  include 

(1)  Eight  points  in  physical  training. 

(2)  One  point  in  hygiene. 

(3)  At  least  twelve  points  in  English. 

(4)  At  least  seven  points  in  the  same  foreign  language,  or  in  phonog- 
raphy and  typewriting.  Pupils  who  have  completed  two  years  of  instruc- 
tion in  a  modern  foreign  language  in  a  Boston  elementary  day  school 
shall  be  credited  five  points  therefor  toward  a  high  school  diploma,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents. 

(5)  At  least  four  points  in  mathematics  or  in  bookkeeping. 

(6)  At  least  three  points  in  history.  This  requirement  may  be  satis- 
fied by  a  course  in  modern  history,  using  Boston  as  a  center. 

(7)  At  least  three  points  in  science. 

(8)  Pupils  who  elect  the  subject  of  salesmanship  may  be  permitted  to 
substitute  a  course  in  textiles  for  the  science  requirement  for  a  diploma. 

Moral  Training. 
A  part  of  the  time  assigned  to  the  opening  exercises  is  used  in  giving 
instruction  in  morals  and  manners.    Teachers  will  at  all  times  "exert 
their  best  endeavors  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  children  and  youth  com- 
mitted to  their  cure  and  instruction,  the  principles  of  piety  and  justice, 
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and  a  sacred  regard  for  truth;  love  of  their  country,  humanity,  and 
universal  benevolence;  sobriety,  industry  and  frugality;  chastity,  modera- 
tion and  temperance;  and  those  other  virtues  which  are  the  ornament  of 
human  society,  and  the  basis  upon  which  a  republican  constitution  is 
founded." —  Extract  from  the  Revised  Laws  of  Massachusetts. 

Further  by  statute  it  is  required  that  teachers  give  proper  instruction 
to  their  pupils  in  the  subject  of  thrift. 

Physical  Training. 
Physical  training  is  regularly  given  at  school;  and  no  class  or  pupil  is 
allowed,  without  good  reason,  to  omit  these  physical  exercises.  More- 
over, teachers  will  guard  the  health  of  their  pupils,  or  better,  will  instruct 
them  how  to  observe  the  laws  of  life  and  health.  Sound  advice  with 
regard  to  diet,  ventilation,  exercise,  rest,  dress  and  regular  hours  will  be 
given,  and  the  following  law  of  this  Commonwealth  will  be  observed: 
"Physiology  and  Hygiene,  which,  in  both  divisions  of  the  subject,  shall 
include  special  instruction  as  to  the  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks,  stimulants 
and  narcotics  on  the  human  system,  shall  be  taught  as  a  regular  branch 
of  study  to  all  pupils  in  all  schools  supported  wholly  or  in  part  by  public 
money,  except  special  schools  maintained  solely  for  instruction  in  particular 
branches." 

The  Director  of  Medical  Inspection  is  authorized,  at  his  discretion,  to 
omit  military  drill  for  boys  under  ninety  (90)  pounds  in  weight,  and  to 
substitute  therefor  such  physical  training  as  he  may  deem  expedient. 
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PROGRAM  OF  STUDIES. 


The  studies  of  the  course  are  arranged  in  four  lists,  corresponding  to  the 
four  years  a  pupil  is  supposed  to  spend  in  school. 

Roman  numerals  appended  to  the  name  of  a  study  indicate  the  succes- 
sive years  of  work  in  that  study.  In  general,  no  pupil  is  allowed  to  take 
any  subject  for  which  his  previous  studies  have  not  prepared  him. 

The  number  of  periods  a  week  and  diploma  points  assigned  to  each 
elective  study  is  three,  four,  or  five,  as  determined  by  the  Board  of  Super- 
intendents. 

Programs  of  study  presented  by  the  Head  Masters  showing  the 
number  of  periods  a  week  and  points  assigned  to  each  study  must  be 
approved  each  year  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents  before  being  put 
into  effect.. 

No  class  in  any  subject  shall  be  organized  with  less  than  fifteen  (15) 
pupils,  except  with  the  approval  in  advance  of  the  Superintendent. 

Each  Head  Master  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Superin- 
tendents, begin  classes  in  any  subject  on  or  before  the  first  day  in  February 
of  any  year,  and  continue  the  same  until  the  end  of  the  school  year.  Pupils 
satisfactorily  completing  such  partial  courses  shall  be  assigned  such  a 
number  of  diploma  points  as  the  Board  of  Superintendents  may  determine. 

First  Year. 
Prescribed  Studies. 

English  I.  (Four  or  five  points.)  English  and  American  authors,  gram- 
mar, composition,  reading,  speaking  and  debating. 

Hygiene.    (One  point.)    (See  Introduction,  paragraph  6.) 

Music  I.  (One  point.)  Brighton,  Charlestown,  Dorchester,  East  Boston, 
Girls',  Hyde  Park,  Roxbury,  South  Boston  and  West  Roxbury  High 
Schools. 

Physical  Training.    (Two  points.) 

One  of  the  following.    (Four  or  five  points.) 

(a)  Mathematics  I.,  or  Algebra  I.,  including  quadratic  equations,  or 

(b)  Bookkeeping  I.,  including  commercial  arithmetic,  penmanship, 

and  commercial  forms,  or 

(c)  A  foreign  language  (Latin  I.,  French  I.,  German  I.,  Spanish  I., 
or  Italian  I.). 

Elective  Studies. 
Biology  I.    Botany  or  Zoology,  or  Botany  and  Zoology. 
Choral  Practice.    (One  point  only.) 
Drawing  I. 
History  I. 

Introductory  Science.    (Three  points  only.) 
Manual  Training  I. 
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*  Music  I. 

(a)    English  High  School,  Choral  Practice.    (One  point.) 
(6)    Harmony.    (Two  points.) 

(c)    Members  of  School  Orchestras,  supervised  by  the  Director  of  Music 
or  his  assistants,  one  period  per  week.    (One  point.) 
Salesmanship  I. 

Second  Year. 
Prescribed  Studies. 
English  II.    (Four  or  five  points.) 
Hygiene.    (See  Introduction,  paragraph  6.) 
Physical  Training.    (Two  points.) 

Elective  Studies. 
Biology  II.    Botany  or  Zoology,  or  Botany  and  Zoology. 
Bookkeeping  II. 

Choral  Practice.    (One  point  only.) 

Civil  Government. 

Commercial  Geography. 

Drawing  II. 

French  II. 

German  II. 

Greek  I. 

History  II. 

Italian  II. 

Latin  II. 

Manual  Training  II. 
Mathematics  II. 

(a)  Algebra  II.,  or 

(b)  Algebra  and  Plane  Geometry,  or 

(c)  Plane  Geometry. 

Music  II.    (Two  points  only.)    Elementary  harmony;  form. 
Phonography  and  Typewriting  I. 
Physics  I. 
Salesmanship  II. 
Spanish  II. 

Any  subject  in  the  first  year's  list  not  successfully  completed,  may, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Head  Master,  be  taken  this  year. 

Third  Year. 
Prescribed  Studies. 
English  III.    (Three,  four,  or  five  points.) 
Hygiene.    (See  Introduction,  paragraph  6.) 
Physical  Training.    (Two  points.) 

Elective  Studies. 

Bookkeeping  III. 
Chemistry  I. 

Choral  Practice.    (One  point  only.) 

*  Pupils  attending  the  high  schools  who  pursue  the  study  of  instrumental  music  outside 
of  school,  in  accordance  with  the  plan  recommended  by  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Music, 
under  date  of  May  18,  1915,  may  be  allowed  credit  therefor  to  an  amount  not  exceeding 
two  diploma  points  in  any  one  year. 
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Commercial  Law. 
Drawing  III. 
French  III. 
German  III. 
Greek  II. 
History  III. 

History  of  Commerce  and  Industry. 
Household  Science  and  Arts. 
Latin  III. 

Manual  Training  III.    (Application  of  drawing  and  manual  training  to 

industry.) 
Mathematics  III. 

(a)  Algebra  and  Geometry,  or 

(b)  Solid  Geometry. 

Music  III.     (Two  points  only.)     Advanced  harmony;  counterpoint; 
form. 

Phonography  and  Typewriting  II. 
Physics  II. 
Physiology. 
Spanish  HI. 

Any  subject  in  the  earlier  lists  not  successfully  completed,  may,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Head  Master,  be  taken  this  year. 

Fourth  Year. 
Prescribed  Studies. 
Hygiene.    (See  Introduction,  paragraph  6.) 
Physical  Training.    (Two  points.) 

Elective  Studies. 

Bookkeeping  IV. 
Chemistry  II. 

Choral  Practice.    (One  point  only.) 

Civil  Service. 

Drawing  IV. 

Economics. 

English  IV. 

French  IV. 

German  IV. 

Greek  III. 

History  IV. 

Latin  IV. 

Manual  Training  IV.    (Application  of  drawing  and  manual  training  to 
industry.) 

Mathematics  IV.    Algebra  and  Trigonometry. 
Phonography  and  Typewriting  III. 
Physical  Geography. 
Spanish  IV. 

Any  subject  in  the  earlier  lists  not  successfully  completed,  may,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Head  Master,  be  taken  this  year. 
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COMMERCIAL  COURSE  CERTIFICATE. 


A  candidate  for  a  commercial  certificate  must  have  completed  a  full 
course  of  training  in  at  least  one  of  the  three  vocational  groups,  i.  e.,  Book- 
keeping, Phonography,  or  Salesmanship,  with  a  grade  not  less  than  B  in 
any  subject  of  the  group. 

A  full  course  of  training  in  the  Bookkeeping  group  in  any  school  consists 
of  the  maximum  amount  of  bookkeeping  offered  in  that  school,  and  one 
year  of  the  elements  of  commercial  law. 

A  full  course  of  training  in  the  Phonography  group  in  any  school  consists 
of  the  maximum  amount  of  phonography  and  typewriting  offered  in  that 
school,  and  two  years  of  bookkeeping. 

A  full  course  of  training  in  the  Salesmanship  group  in  any  school  consists 
of  the  maximum  amount  offered  in  that  school  in  salesmanship,  including 
color  and  design,  merchandise,  commercial  geography  and  elements  of 
commercial  law,  or  industrial  history,  and  the  elements  of  bookkeeping. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  PREPARATORY  COURSE  FOR  PUPILS  WHO 
PURPOSE  APPLYING  FOR  ADMISSION  TO  THE  NORMAL 
SCHOOL. 


One  point  represents  the  value  of  work  done  in  a  subject  having  pre- 
pared recitations  once  a  week  throughout  a  school  year;  two  points 
represent  two  prepared  recitations  per  week  throughout  a  school  year,  etc. 

The  course  must  include: 

Four  years  of  English;  at  least  14  points. 

Four  years  of  a  foreign  language;  at  least  16  points.  (The  four  years 
of  foreign  language  study  required  should  be  devoted  to  a  single  language. 
Two  languages  may  be  offered  only  with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of 
Superintendents. ) 

Two  years  of  mathematics  (algebra  and  plain  geometry);  at  least  8 
points. 

Two  years  of  history,  including  United  States  History  under  the  Con- 
stitution; at  least  7  points. 

One  year  of  science  (physics  or  chemistry);  at  least  4  points. 


Points. 

4  or  5 
4  or  5 
4  or  5 
3 


English  I.  

Latin  I.,  or  German  I.,  or  French  I.,  or  Spanish  I. 
Mathematics  I.  (Algebra  or  Geometry) 
History  (Ancient  or  English)  .... 

Hygiene  

Physical  Training  I  

Choral  Practice  I  


1 

2 
1 


19  to  22 
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Second  Year. 

Subjects.  Points. 

English  II   4 

Latin  II.,  or  German  II.,  or  French  II.,  or  Spanish  II.    .      .  4  or  5 

Mathematics  II.  (Algebra  or  Geometry)   4 

Biology  (Optional)   3  or  4 

Drawing  I.  (Optional)   3 

Physical  Training  II   2 

Choral  Practice  II.  .    1 


21  to  23 

Third  Year. 

English  III   3  or  4  or  5 

Latin  III.,  or  German  III.,  or  French  III.,  or  Spanish  III.     .  4  or  5 

Drawing  II.  (Optional)   3 

Physics  *  .      .   4 

Physical  Training  III   2 

Choral  Practice  III   1 


17  to  20 

Fourth  Year. 

English  IV   3  or  4  or  5 

Latin  IV.,  or  German  IV.,  or  French  IV.,  or  Spanish  IV.  4  or  5 

United  States  History  under  the  Constitution  ....  4 

Chemistry  *..v   4 

Physical  Training  IV   2 


17  to  20 

*  Pupils  may  elect  either  Physics  or  Chemistry. 


Graduates  of  Boston  Public  High  Schools. 
Graduates  of  Boston  public  high  schools  are  required  to  present  signed 
certificates  showing  that  they  have  pursued  the  prescribed  course.  No 
examination  in  any  subject  of  the  course  is  required  when  a  grade  of 
A  or  B  is  certified.  Examination  is  required  in  each  subject  in  which 
the  grade  certified  is  C  or  lower. 

Graduates  of  Other  Than  Boston  Public  High  Schools. 

Graduates  of  other  than  Boston  public  high  schools  are  required  to 
present  signed  certificates  showing  that  they  have  pursued  the  prescribed 
course.  No  examination  is  required  in  any  subject  of  the  first  three  years 
of  the  course  when  a  grade  of  75  per  cent  or  better  is  certified. 

All  pupils  from  other  than  Boston  public  high  schools  are  examined  in 
each  subject  of  the  fourth  year  of  the  Normal  Preparatory  Course  as  herein 
oul  lined. 

Application  should  be  made  to  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  School 
Committee,  Mason  street,  Boston,  for  the  prescribed  form  for  the  certi- 
fication of  candidates.  These  forms,  filled  out  with  candidates'  high  school 
records,  should  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  not  later  than  July  1  preced- 
ing (lie  date  of  exMinination  of  the  candidate  for  admission  to  the  Normal 
School. 
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Graduates  of  Colleges  and  Normal  Schools. 
Graduates  of  a  university  or  college  approved  by  the  Board  of  Super- 
intendents, and  women  graduates  of  a  three-year  course  in  a  state  normal 
school,  so  approved,  may  be  admitted  to  the  senior  class,  without  examina- 
tion. 

Women  graduates  of  a  two-year  course  in  a  state  normal  school  approved 
by  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  may  be  admitted,  without  examination, 
to  the  second-year  class. 

Music  Requirements  for  Candidates  for  Admission  to  the 
Kindergarten-Primary  Course. 
Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Kindergarten-Primary  Course  will  be 
required  to  demonstrate  ability  to  sing  (carry  a  tune)  and  to  play  the 
piano.  Ability  to  play  will  be  tested  and  candidates  will  be  divided  into 
two  groups,  i.  e.,  (a)  pupils  who  play  so  well  that  a  minimum  amount  of 
practice  will  warrant  a  satisfactory  result,  and  (6)  pupils  whose  ability  is 
such  that  class  instruction  by  a  member  of  the  Music  Department  and 
some  regular  amount  of  daily  practice  on  the  piano,  say  45  minutes,  will 
bring  them  up  to  a  satisfactory  standard  by  June  of  the  third  year  of  the 
Normal  School  course. 


FIVE-YEAR  COOPERATIVE  INDUSTRIAL  COURSE  FOR  DAY 
HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

First  Year. 


Subject. 

Periods. 

Points. 

English  

5 

5 

Industrial  Mathematics  

4 

4 

Bench  Work  (including  2  periods  of  Mechanical  Drawing 

and  prepared  work)  

10 

7 

Industrial  Science  (elementary)  

3 

3 

Physical  Training  (Military  Drill)  

2 

2 

Hygiene  

1 

1 

Music  —  Elective  

Totals  

25 

22 

16 
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Second  Year. 


Subject. 


Periods. 


English  

Industrial  Mathematics  •  

Bench  work  (prepared)  

Industrial  Science  (non-mathematical),  Physics  

Industrial  Geography  

Mechanical  Drawing  (Drafting);  2  prepared;  3  unprepared, 

Physical  Training  (Military  Drill)  

Cooperative  Shop  Work,  alternate  weeks  (1,512  hours). .  . 

Music  —  Elective  

Totals  


26 


Third  Year. 


Subject. 


Periods. 


English  

Industrial  Mathematics  

Bench  work  (prepared)  

Industrial  Science  (non-mathematical),  Chemistry. 
Industrial  History  


Mechanical  Drawing   (Drafting);  2  prepared;  3  un- 
prepared   


Physical  Training  (Military  Drill)  

Cooperative  Shop  Work,  alternate  weeks  (1,512  hours). 

Music  —  Elective  

Totals  


26 
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Fourth  Year. 


Subject. 


Periods. 


English  

Industrial  Mathematics 
Bench  work  (prepared) . 

Applied  Science  

Civil  Government  


Mechanical  Drawing  (Drafting);  2  prepared;  3  unpre- 
pared   


Physical  Training  (Military  Drill)  

Cooperative  Shop  Work,  alternate  weeks  (1,512  hours). 

Music  — ■  Elective  

Totals  


Fifth  Year. 

Shop  Work. —  Full  time,  under  supervision  of  the  school,  to  complete 
apprenticeship,  20  points. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


This  booklet  contains  the  complete  course  of  study  for 
Grade  IV.,  except  the  courses  for  Physical  Training, 
Drawing  and  Manual  Training,  syllabuses  for  which  are 
already  in  print.  This  new  course  of  study  is  based  on 
the  experience  of  fourth  grade  teachers  in  Boston  in  using 
the  former  provisional  course,  which  it  supersedes. 

In  this  revision  of  the  course  of  study  the  experience  of 
grade  teachers  has  been  capitalized  through  the  organiza- 
tion of  committees  of  fourth  grade  teachers,  representing 
a  large  number  of  the  elementary  districts  of  the  city. 
The  work  of  these  committees  was  organized  and  super- 
vised by  Frank  W.  Ballou,  Director  of  the  Department  of 
Educational  Investigation  and  Measurement. 

The  several  reports  of  the  committees  of  fourth  grade 
teachers  were  turned  over  to  the  respective  committees  on 
standards.  Each  committee  on  standards  considered  the 
work  outlined  by  the  teacher-committee  for  that  subject 
for  the  purpose  of  unifying  the  course  for  the  eight  grades. 
After  individual  conferences  with  several  assistant  super- 
intendents and  others  on  the  reports  of  the  committee  on 
standards,  Mr.  Ballou  edited  the  manuscript  for  the  printer. 

The  syllabus  is  arranged  in  two  parts:  Part  I.  covers 
the  Aims,  Minimum  Requirement  and  Objective  Standards 
in  the  various  subjects,  and  the  work  outlined  in  Part  I. 
is  the  course  of  study;  Part  II.  contains  Suggestions  on 
Teaching,  Type  Lessons  and  additional  Subject  Matter, 
on  which  teachers  may  draw  in  carrying  out  the  course  of 
study  as  outlined  in  Part  I.  Teachers  are  expected  to 
select  such  portions  of  Part  II.  as  may  be  necessary  to 
meet  the  Minimum  Requirement  stated  in  Part  I.  Part 
II.  of  the  syllabus  is  suggestive  and  not  required. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  teacher-committees  partici- 
pating in  the  preparation  of  the  fourth  grade  syllabus. 
Other  teachers  and  members  of  the  supervising  staff  have 
also  made  contributions. 
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Dr.  Frank  W.  Ballou,  Director  of  the  Department  of 
Educational  Investigation  and  Measurement,  General 
Chairman  of  all  committees  and  editor  of  the  syllabus. 

Committees  of  Fourth  Grade  Teachers. 

Arithmetic. — -A.  Harriet  Haley,  Chairman;  Margaret 
M.  Brennan,  Julia  E.  Dickson,  Mary  M.  Fitzgerald,  Rose 
S.  Harvey,  Sadie  W.  Jenkins,  Margaret  M.  Kelly,  A. 
Isabelle  Macarthy,  Elizabeth  H.  Mahar,  Annie  L.  Mc- 
Grory,  Katherine  B.  Morissey,  Mabel  J.  Sedgwick,  Agnes 
G.  Tarpey,  Myra  Wentworth. 

Geography. —  Alice  Dunn,  Chairman;  Edna  C.  Farring- 
ton,  Helena  M.  Follen,  May  Harty,  Regina  J.  Kees,  Alice 
L.  Kelly,  Carrie  L.  Prescott,  Annie  C.  Simmons,  Abigail 
F.  Sullivan. 

History. —  Elizabeth  V.  Cloney,  Chairman;  Mary  C. 
Gartland,  Mary  J.  Haggerty,  Florence  E.  Marshall, 
Katherine  V.  McBreen. 

Reading  and  Literature. —  Julia  F.  Coombs,  Chairman; 
Annie  L.  Donovan,  Elsa  L.  Hobart,  Marion  E.  Killion, 
Edith  M.  Sandsbury,  Susan  D.  Waldron. 

Written  and  Spoken  English. —  Bridget  T.  Boyle,  Chair- 
man; Ellen  J.  Brosnahan,  Mary  A.  Fletcher,  Margaret 
F.  Marden,  Lillian  A.  McCall,  Anna  Sansiper,  Eleanor 
M.  T.  Smith. 

Committees  on  Standards. 

Arithmetic. —  Clarence  H.  Jones,  Chairman;  Gertrude  E. 
Bigelow,  Alton  C.  Churbuck,  John  J.  Cummings,  Arthur  L. 
Gould,  Ellen  M.  Greaney,  Anne  R.  Mohan,  William  L. 
Vosburgh;  and  the  following-named  masters  during  the 
time  when  the  course  of  study  is  being  considered :  Charles 
F.  Merrick,  W.  Lawrence  Murphy,  George  A.  Smith. 

Owing  to  other  professional  duties  Mr.  Jones  found  it 
impossible  to  continue  to  act  as  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Arithmetic.  While  the  fourth  grade  syllabus  was  being 
prepared,  therefore,  the  work  of  the  committee  was  directed 
by  Mr.  Vosburgh. 

English. —  Charles  L.  Hanson,  Chairman;  James  A. 
Crowley,  E.  Gertrude  Dudley,  Carolyn  M.  Gerrish,  Arthur 
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W.  Kallom,  Bertha  L.  Mulloney,  Lincoln  Owen,  Henry 
Pennypacker,  Augustine  L.  Rafter,  Helen  M.  Richardson, 
Ellen  L.  Roche,  Charles  G.  Wetherbee. 

Sub-Committee  on  Reading  and  Literature. —  James  A. 
Crowley,  E.  Gertrude  Dudley,  Carolyn  M.  Gerrish, 
Augustine  L.  Rafter,  Ellen  L.  Roche;  and  the  following 
elementary  school  masters:  Joshua  M.  Dill,  Paul  V. 
Donovan,  Joseph  B.  Egan,  William  E.  Perry;  and 
Katharine  H.  Shute. 

The  final  form  of  the  course  of  study  in  Reading  and 
Literature  is  largely  the  work  of  Miss  Shute,  who  prepared 
the  manuscript  for  the  printer. 

Sub-Committee  on  Written  and  Spoken  English. —  Arthur 
W.  Kallom,  Bertha  L.  Mulloney,  Lincoln  Owen,  Henry 
Pennypacker,  Helen  M.  Richardson,  Charles  G.  Wetherbee; 
and  the  following  elementary  school  masters:  Emily  F. 
Carpenter,  Augustus  H.  Kelley,  William  L.  Phinney. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  prepared  by  Messrs. 
Kelley  and  Owen. 

Geography. —  Leonard  O.  Packard,  Chairman;  Agnes  E. 
Barry,  John  Carroll,  Annie  H.  Chadwick,  Everett  L. 
Getchell,  Sarah  A.  Lyons,  Walter  S.  Parker,  Ethel  G. 
Ross;  and  the  following  elementary  school  masters: 
Benjamin  J.  Hinds,  Edward  W.  Schuerch,  Seth  Sears. 

Sub-Committee  on  Fourth  Grade  Geography. —  Sarah  A. 
Lyons,  Chairman;  Elizabeth  V.  Cloney,  Helena  M.  Follen, 
Alice  G.  Haggerty. 

History. —  Leonard  M.  Patton,  Chairman;  Lily  B. 
Atherton,  Charles  I.  Gates,  Walter  S.  Parker;  and  the  fol- 
lowing elementary  school  masters:  Agnes  G.  Gilf ether, 
James  H.  Leary,  Arthur  A.  Lincoln,  Louis  P.  Nash, 
James  A.  Treanor. 

Miss  Elizabeth  V.  Cloney,  first  assistant  in  charge, 
Mather  District,  also  assisted  this  committee. 

Hygiene. —  Laura  S.  Plummer,  Chairman;  J.  Mace 
Andress,  Lillian  M.  Towne,  Isabella  J.  Ray;  and  the  fol- 
lowing fourth  grade  teachers:  E.  Leora  Pratt,  Bessie  E. 
Warren. 
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TIME  ALLOTMENT. 


Minutes  per  Week. 

Subjects. 

Minimum. 

Suggested. 

Maximum. 

Arithmetic 

210 

240 

255 

Drawing 

75 

90 

120 

English,  Spoken  and  Written: 

(tz.)    Composition,   60  per   cent  oral  find  40  per 

90 

90 

120 

30 

30 

45 

(c.)     Corrective  Work  

30 

30 

45 

Geography  

120 

150 

180 

History  

30 

30 

45 

Household  Science  and  Arts  (Girls)1  1 

IVltiniicil  Training  (Boys)  J 

90 

90 

120 

Hygiene  and  Physiology  

30 

30 

45 

Music  

50 

60 

75 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

50 

Penmanship  

60 

75 

90 

Physical  Training  

50 

75 

90 

Reading  and  Literature  

180 

210 

240 

Recesses  

100 

100 

100 

Spelling  i' 

60 

75 

75 

Optional  

235 

65 

1,500 

1,500 

1  The  suggested  Time  Allotment  for  Household  Science  and  Arts  and  for  Manual  Train- 
ing is  90  minutes,  instead  of  120  minutes  as  formerly.  This  reduction  in  time  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  provide  for  three  classes  in  these  subjects  in  the  morning,  instead  of  only  two  classes 
as  at  present.  The  maximum  time  allotment  of  120  minutes  makes  it  possible  to  continue 
the  former  time  allotment  where  that  is  desirable. 
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SUGGESTED  DAILY  DISTRIBUTION  OF  TIME 
THROUGHOUT  THE  WEEK. 


Subject. 


Monday.   Tuesday.   Wednesday.  Thursday. 


Friday. 


Arithmetic:1 

Drills  

Instruction  

Drawing  

English:  Spoken  and  Written: 

Composition  

Dictation  

Corrective  Work  

Geography  

History  


Household  Science  and  Arts  2. 
Manual  Training  


Hygiene  and  Physiology 

Music  

Nature  

Opening  Exercises  

Penmanship  

Physical  Training  

Reading  and  Literature . 

Recesses  

Spelling  

Optional  


30 


10 


300 


30 


30 


45 


10 


300 


30 


10 


300 


30 


30 


45 


10 


300 


30 
20 
30 
6 
15 
15 


300 


1  Distinct  time  should  be  provided  for  oral  and  written  drills  in  arithmetic  as  indicated  in  this 
daily  schedule.  Regular  instruction  in  the  processes  and  problems  of  Grade  IV.  should  be  given 
in  the  time  indicated. 

2  Of  course  not  all  the  Household  Science  and  Arts  and  Manual  Training  in  a  school  can  be 
given  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays.  In  case  it  is  desirable  to  offer  manual  training  on  Monday, 
for  example,  the  suggested  programs  for  Monday  and  Tuesday  in  the  above  schedule  can  be 
interchanged. 
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PART  L—  AIM,  MINIMUM  REQUIREMENT  AND 
OBJECTIVE  STANDARDS  IN  SUBJECTS 
OF  THE  FOURTH  GRADE. 


ARITHMETIC. 

Aim. 

To  secure  an  automatic  mastery  of  the  number  facts. 
To  secure  accuracy  in  the  use  of  the  four  fundamental  processes  with 
integral  numbers. 

To  develop  the  power  to  apply  this  arithmetical  knowledge  in  solving 
problems. 
Minimum  Requirement. 

I.    Recognition  of  numbers. 

Ability  to  read  any  number  to  1,000,000. 
II.    Expression  of  numbers. 

d.    By  figures  to  1,000,000. 
b.    Process  work  of  the  grade. 
III.    Relation  of  numbers. 

a.  Number  language. 

Language  further  extended  for  the  work  in  long  division; 
in  fractional  parts. 

b.  Knowledge  of  number  facts. 

1.  Review  of  the  most  difficult  number  facts. 

2.  Division  drills  extended  to  include  uneven  divisions, 

e.  g.,  25  -5-  4  =  6,  rem.  1,  etc. 

c.  Fractional  numbers. 

Concrete  illustrations  of:  §,  \,  f;  |,  f;  XV  as  parts  of 
(a)  single  things,  (&)  a  group  of  things.  All  work  with 
fractions  in  this  grade  to  be  oral. 

d.  Process  work. 

1.  Addition. 

Limit  columns  to  six  addends  with  numbers  of  five 
orders. 

2.  Subtraction. 

Limit  to  numbers  of  six  orders . 

3.  Multiplication. 

Limit  multiplicand  to  four  orders  and  multiplier  to 
two  orders. 

4.  Division. 

a.  Short  division. 

Limit  dividend  to  six  orders  and  divisor  to 
units. 

b.  Long  division. 

Limit  dividend  to  six  orders  and  divisor  to 
two  orders. 

e.  Written  expression  of  problems  calling  for  but  one  process. 
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IV.    Application  of  numbers. 

a.  Application  of  the  fundamental  processes  to  United  States 

money.  In  multiplication  and  division  the  multiplier  and 
divisor  should  be  whole  numbers. 

b.  Mensuration. 

1.  Apply  units  already  taught. 

2.  Teach  avoirdupois  weight,  dry  measure,  square  measure 

through  square  yards,  and  complete  the  table  of 
time. 

Change  units  to  next  higher  or  lower  denomination 
only. 

c.  Problems. 

1.  Oral  problems  emphasized  the  first  half  of  the  year. 

2.  Written  problems  the  second  half  of  the  year. 
Problems  should  deal  with  the  child's  experiences  as 

far  as  possible. 

Objective  Standards. 

In  the  four  fundamental  operations  every  class  of  normal  pupils  should 
reach  the  standard  established  from  the  Courtis  Tests  as  follows: 


Speed  or 
Attempts. 

Per  Cent  of 
Accuracy 
or  Rights. 

Efficiency  or 
Per  Cent  of  Pupils 
Reaching  or 
Exceeding  the 
Standard. 

Addition  

8 

70 

27.5 

Subtraction  

7 

80 

33.7 

Multiplication  

6 

60 

35.2 

Division  

4 

60 

40.2 

Suggestions. 

In  arithmetic  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  definite  time  for  drills  and  a 
fixed  time  for  the  other  work  of  the  grade.  While  the  drills  for 
mastery  of  the  tables  and  those  to  increase  facility  in  computation  . 
are  only  a  means  to  an  end,  viz.,  satisfactory  computation,  neverthe- 
less, in  this  grade  it  is  desirable  that  systematic  attention  be  given 
to  this  phase  of  the  work.  The  schedule  of  Time  Allotment  shows 
how  this  may  be  done. 
(See,  also,  Part  II.,  page  35,  for  Suggestions  on  Method.) 

DRAWING. 

For  the  course  of  study  in  Drawing,  see  outlines  issued  by  the  Department 
of  Manual- Arts. 

ENGLISH.— SPOKEN  AND  WRITTEN. 

Aim. 

In  addition  to  the  aims  stated  for  spoken  and  written  English  in  Grade 
III.,  all  of  which  should  also  dominate  the  work  of  Grade  IV.,  it  is 
the  particular  aim  of  fourth  grade  English, — 
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a.  To  afford  abundant  opportunity  for  increasing  the  knowledge  of, 

and  development  of  skill  in,  written  composition  acquired  in 
Grade  III.;  and 

b.  To  give  that  practice  in  oral  composition  necessary  to  develop 

proper  habits  of  speech. 

Spoken  English.* 

Minimum  Requirement. 

One  picture  a  month  studied  and  used  as  a  basis  for  a  short  story. 
One  story  a  month  which  the  pupils  relate  from  their  own  experience, 
from  stories  read  in  preceding  grades,  or  stories  read  for  the  purpose. 

Technicalities. 

The  technicalities  indicated  in  the  following  pages  apply  quite  as  much 
to  written  as  to  oral  composition.  They  must  be  corrected,  how- 
ever, in  the  speech  of  children  as  well  as  in  their  written  work. 
Further,  while  the  instruction  given  for  the  improvement  of  oral  and 
written  language  must  be  largely  a  matter  of  oral  instruction,  yet 
the  results  are  to  be  tested  not  only  in  the  oral  work  but  also  in 
the  written  work. 
Word  Study. 

Review  the  correct  use  of  following  words: 
bring,  carry, 
can,  may. 
there,  they, 
their,  there, 
at,  to. 

Teach  the  correct  use  of  such  words  as: 
a,  an. 
ate,  eight, 
bring,  take, 
by,  buy. 
come,  came, 
go,  went, 
hear,  here, 
learn,  teach, 
new,  knew, 
now,  know, 
of,  off. 
sit,  set. 

threw,  through, 
to,  two,  too. 
Teach  correct  use  of  such  expressions  as: 
Is  there?    There  is. 
Are  there?    There  are. 
Is  the  boy?    Are  the  boys? 
This  book.    That  book. 
These  books.    Those  books. 

*  Spoken  :vnd  written  English  work  are  separated  here  largely  for  convenience.  The  final 
product  of  oral  and  written  language  work  in  Grade  IV.,  as  indeed  in  any  grade,  should  be 
an  undivided  result,  which  should  be  shown  in  the  ability  of  the  pupil  to  speak  and  write  easily, 
correctly,  and  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  elegance. 
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Teach  the  correct  use  of  such  expressions  as: 
Am  not;  not  "ain't." 
Different  from;  not  "different  than." 
Somewhere;  not  "some  place." 
From  him;  not  "off  him." 
John  did  it;  not  "John,  he  did  it." 
Teach  the  avoidance  of  double  negatives. 

Give  practice  in  the  use  of  such  words  as: 
Any,  anything,  no,  not,  nothing. 
Illustrative  sentences : 

I  haven't  any  pencil. 

I  have  no  pencil. 

I  haven't  anything  in  my  desk. 

I  have  nothing  in  my  desk. 

I  didn't  do  anything. 

Verbs. 

Teach  forms  of: 

Am,  be,  is,  are,  was,  were. 
Teach  present,  past  and  present  perfect  of  the  verb  see. 
Teach  the  regular  and  irregular  forms  of  same  verbs.    (See  page  44 , 
Part  II.) 

Suggestions. 

Every  oral  recitation  is  an  exercise  in  oral  composition. 
Preparation  for  every  written  composition  in  which  new  features  are 
taught  should  be  preceded  by  oral  work. 

Written  English. 

Minimum  Requirement. 

A  pupil's  composition  will  be  formal,  meager  and  uninteresting  as  long 
as  the  technicalities  of  spelling,  penmanship,  punctuation  and 
paragraphing  distract  his  attention  from  the  thought  which  he 
wishes  to  express.  Hence  it  becomes  the  chief  purpose  of  written 
composition  in  Grade  IV.  to  give  as  fast  as  possible  sufficient 
instruction  concerning,  and  practice  in  the  use  of,  those  techni- 
calities to  make  their  use  somewhat  automatic. 
Technicalities. 

1 .    Abbreviations : 

Review  the  following : 
Mr.  Ave. 
Mrs.  Dr. 
St.  Mass. 
New  abbreviations  to  be  taught : 
For  the  months. 
For  the  days  of  the  week. 
Initials  in  persons'  names. 
Capt. 

All  abbreviations  used  in  the  arithmetic  of  the  grade, 
such  as:  ft.,  in.,  lb.,  oz.  and  yd. 
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Capitals. 

Review  those  already  taught,  as  follows : 
At  beginning  of: 

Names  of  persons  and  places. 

Child's  name. 

Names  of  months. 

Names  of  days  of  the  week 

Name  of  streets. 

Name  of  school. 

Names  of  holidays. 

Names  of  cities. 

A  line  of  poetry. 

Some  abbreviations. 
Title  of  composition. 
New  use  of  capitals. 

Any  new  abbreviations  taught. 

Titles  when  followed  by  name :  Aunt,  Uncle,  Cousin,  Miss . 
At  beginning  of  quotations. 

In  the  heading,  salutation  and  complimentary  ending  of 
a  letter. 
Punctuation. 

Review  the  following: 

Period  at  the  end  of  a  declarative  sentence. 
Period  after  abbreviations. 

Interrogation  mark  at  the  end  of  every  interrogative  sentence. 
The  singular  possessive  is  shown  by  an  apostrophe  and  s. 
New  punctuation  to  be  taught : 

Comma  after  "Yes"  and  "No"  used  in  conversation  at  the 

beginning  of  a  sentence. 
Hyphen  in  the  syllabification  of  a  word  at  the  end  of  a  line. 
Direct  quotations.    (Use  only  unbroken  quotations.) 
Paragraphing. 

Indentation  of  paragraph  to  be  required. 
Contractions. 

Such  as:  can't,  haven't,  hasn't,  doesn't,  don't,  won't,  isn't, 
aren't,  didn't,  I'll. 
Grammatical  technicalities. 
Possessives. 

Singular  possessives. 

Also  possessives  that  do  not  require  the  apostrophe  as : 
Mine,  yours,  his,  hers,  ours,  theirs,  its. 
Plurals  of  nouns,  including  the  irregular  forms: 
Men,  women,  children. 
Letter  Writing.    Friendly  letters  only. 
Parts  of  a  letter. 
Heading. 
Salutation. 
Body. 

Complimentary  ending. 
Signature. 

Superscription  on  envelope. 
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Objective  Standards. 

At  the  end  of  the  fourth  grade  work  every  pupil  who  has  satisfactorily 
completed  the  work  of  the  grade  should  be  able  to  prove  his  knowl- 
edge and  skill  by  his  use  of  oral  and  written  language.  His 
habitual  use  of  English  should  be  the  measure  of  educational 
results  achieved. 
In  oral  composition,  every  pupil  should  be  able : 

To  answer  simple  questions  and  to  talk  freely  in  all  recitations  of 
the  grade. 

To  stand  before  the  class  and  express  in  four  or  more  complete, 

related  sentences  his  thoughts  on  any  familiar  subject. 
In  written  composition,  every  pupil  should  be  able: 

To  contribute  a  fair  share  of  thought  and  language  expression  to  a 

composition  written  cooperatively. 
To  write  from  dictation  and  arrange  properly  simple  sentences  and 

short  stories  appropriate  to  the  grade. 
To  write  a  composition  of  five  or  more  related  sentences  on  some 

personal  experience,  free  from  errors  in  the  technicalities  of  this 

or  preceding  grades. 
To  write  a  short,  friendly  letter  that  is  correct  in  form. 

GEOGRAPHY. 
a.    General  View. 

General  Aim. 

To  enable  the  pupil  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  think  the  earth  one  large 
globe  with  great  differences  in  the  life  of  its  varying  land  and  water. 
Minimum  Requirement. 

Local  Region:    The  study  of  Boston  centers  around  the  formation  of  the 
following  concepts: 
Geographic  type  forms  influencing  life. 
The  needs  of  people  and  consequent  activities. 
Climatic  effects. 

Relation  of  soil  to  plant  growth. 
Maps  and  globes. 

Distant  Regions:  The  home  region  is  not  well  understood  until  seen  in 
relation  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  this  study  of  distant  regions 
the  preceding  concepts  are  applied  to  new  fields  enriching  and 
strengthening  the  basal  notions  of  geography.  This  application 
of  each  concept  immediately  follows  its  early  development,  not 
waiting  to  exhaust  the  possibilities  of  the  home  region,  before 
studying  similar  or  contrasting  conditions  in  distant  places. 

Typical  regions  and  centers  related  to  Boston  in  one  or  more  ways: 

*  Cuba     (island  —  climatic     contrast  —  sugar  — •  fruit  —  Havana) . 
Hawaii. 

*  Great  Plains  of  United  States  (plain  —  climatic). 
Argentine  (similarity  —  meat   and  hides  —  Chicago). 

*  Japan  (island  — ■  climatic  similarity  —  tea  —  Yokohoma). 
China. 

Central  Canada  (climatic  similarity  —  wheat  for  flour  —  Winni- 
peg —  Minneapolis). 


*  Indicates  Minimum  Requirement. 
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*  The  Middle  West,  United  States. 

*  North      Brazil      (river  —  plains  — ■  rainy      region  —  forests  — - 

lumber  —  para). 
Central  Africa. 

*  Greenland  Region  (climatic  contrast  —  furs). 
Northern  North  America. 

*  Switzerland  (mountain  region  —  snow-covered  summits  —  beauty 

of  scenery). 
The  Andean  Countries. 

*  Sahara  Region  (dry  region) . 

(See  Part  II.,  page  48,  for  suggestions  on  method.) 

b.    Concepts  in  Detail. 
A.    Geographic  Type  Forms. 

Aim. 

To  get  meaning  of  geographic  terms  essential  for  understanding  the 
relations  of  physical  conditions  and  life  activities. 
Minimum  Requirement. 

*  The  land. 

*  Lowlands  —  *  Plains  —  *  Value  to  man. 

*  Highlands  — ■  *  Hills  (base  — ■  slope  —  summit). 

*  Valleys  and  Mountains. 

*  Value  to  man. . 

*  The  water. 

*  Rivers  (source  —  banks  —  mouth) . 

*  Ponds  and  *  Lakes  — ■  *  Value  to  man. 

*  The  Ocean  —  *  Value  to  man. 

*  Shore  Forms. 

*  Bays  —  *  Harbors  — ■  *  Island  —  *  Coastline  — ■  *  Value  to  man. 
Peninsula  —  Isthmus  —  Cape  —  Strait. 

B.    Needs  and  Consequent  Activities. 

Aim. 

To  realize  the  interrelation  of  human  needs  and  activities  and  climate. 
Minimum  Requirement. 

Some  of  the  family  needs:  Food,  clothing,  fuel,  shelter,  enjoyment. 
Consideration  of  some  of  the  needs  shows  necessity  for  products  to  be 
supplied  by  certain  occupations  in: 
Local  Region : 

*  a.    The  home  section  of  city: 

Needs  supplied  by  *  Grocer  — ■  *  Market  Man  —  *  Dry 
Goods  merchant  —  *  Builder  —  *  Manufacturer. 

*  b.    The  City  Proper;  other  sections  of  the  city.    (Similar  study.) 
Distant  Regions:  Boston's  dependence  upon  for  supplies  of  people 

for  *  Wheat  (flour)  — ■  *  Central  United  States. 

*  Sugar  — ■  Cuba. 

*  Meat  —  Hides  for  leather  — ■  the  Great  Plains  (United  States). 

*  Tea  and  Silk  —  Japan. 
Cotton  —  the  Southern  States. 
Wool  —  Southeastern  Australia. 

*  Rubber  —  Northern  Brazil. 


*  Indicates  Minimum  Requirement. 
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(Simple  treatment  of  these  Products  of  the  Soil  will  give  ideas  of 
what  the  product  is  —  the  conditions  in  the  producing  country 
—  the  centers  from  which  it  is  sent  to  Boston  —  means  of 
transportation  by  railroad  and  steamboat.) 

C.  Climate. 

Aim. 

To  get  working  notion  of  one  of  the  most  fundamental  concepts  in  all 
geographic  study,  and  see  how  variation  in  heat  and  rainfall 
influences  activities. 
Minimum  Requirement. 

*  Local  Region. 

Observation. 

a.  The  Sun. 

1.  Apparent  daily  changes  in  position,  morning,  noon, 

evening. 
Effects: 

a.  Variation  in  heat  of  sun's  rays;  high  sun;  low 

sun. 

b.  Day  and  night. 

Effects  on  activities  of  children  and  older 
people. 

2.  Seasonal  changes  in  daily  sun's  position  and  consequent 

changes  in:  Its  heat;  games  played;  home  activi- 
ties; clothing;  occupations  of  people;  plant  life; 
animal  life. 

b.  The  Weather. 

Conditions  of  the  sky  (clear  —  cloudy)  variation  in  its 
beauty. 

Moisture  (forms:  rain — -snow — 'dew  —  frost). 

Temperature  (cold  —  warm  —  cooler  — ■  warmer). 

Winds  (names  from  direction  — ■  North  — ■  South  — ■  East  — 

West  —  characteristics) . 

Changes  with  seasons. 

*  Distant  Regions. 

*  The  Cold  Lands. 

*  Greenland  —  emphasize  the  great  contrast  to  Boston  in  the 
sun  and  weather  conditions;  consequent  life  activities. 
Sections  of  Northern  North  America. 

*  The  Cool  Lands. 

Japan. 
China. 

*  The  Hot  Lands. 

Rainy  Lands  —  the  Amazon. 
Dry  Lands  —  Sahara. 

*  Effect  of  altitude  on  climate  is  shown  by  Switzerland. 

D.  Soil. 

Aim. 

To  get  simple  idea  of  importance  of  soil  in  making  plants  grow  to  supply 
needs. 


*  Indicates  Minimum  Requirement. 
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Minimum  Requirement. 

Kinds  —  according  to  effect  upon  plant  growth. 
Rich  soil. 
Poor  soil. 

E.    Maps  —  Globe. 

Aim. 

To  give  conception  of  map  and  globe  leading  to  right  use  of  these  most 
important  geographic  aids. 
Minimum  Requirement. 

(Preliminary  work  on  idea  of  plan  and  scale  in  Drawing  Time.) 
1.    Local  Region  Maps. 

*  1.    Map  of  school  neighborhood  and  its  city  section. 

*  2.    Map  of  Boston  (many  school  sections). 

3.    Map  of  State  — ■  simply  many  cities  and  smaller  places. 

*  2.    Map  of  our  country  — ■  United  States. 

*  3.  Globe. 

*  1.    Shape  of  the  earth:  A  great  ball  —  curved  surface  —  looks 

flat  because  so  little  is  seen  at  one  time. 

*  2.    Globe  —  represents  the  earth  ball  by  greatly  reduced  scale. 

Contains : 

Familiar  Regions: 

Boston  —  a  city  (only  a  dot). 
Boston  Harbor  and  Massachusetts  Bay. 
United  States  —  our  country. 
Countries  related  to  Boston. 
Continents  —  largest  land  masses  on  globe;  they  in- 
include  familiar  regions  and  other  places. 
Names. 

Oceans  —  largest  bodies  of  water. 
Names. 

*  4.    Map  of  World  —  Flattening  of  curved  globe  surface.    The  hemi- 

spheres. 

*  5.  Notes. 

1 .    All  maps  and  globes  have  symbols  by  which  we  read  them : 
Symbols  for : 

Direction  —  N  and  S  lines. 

E  and  W  lines. 
Land  —  highlands  —  lowlands. 
Cities. 

Water  —  lakes  —  oceans  —  rivers. 

2.  All  accurate  maps  are  drawn  to  a  scale,  showing  extent  — 

distance. 

3.  The  top  of  the  map  usually  represents  the  North. 

4.  Maps  have  N  and  S  lines  and  E  and  W  lines  to  show 

direction. 

(See  Part  II.,  page  49,  for  Suggestion  on  Method.) 
Objective  Standards. 

As  a  result  of  the  fourth  grade  work  pupils  should  possess  the  knowledge 
represented  in  the  following  statements: 


*  Indicates  Minimum  Requirement. 
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A.    Concerning  Geographical  Type  Forms. 

1.  That  the  earth  is  made  up  of: 

Land  forms,  which  may  consist  of: 

Plains,  hills,  mountains,  or  valleys. 
Water  forms,  as  represented  by: 

Rivers,  ponds,  lakes,  or  the  ocean. 

2.  That  the  boundaries  between  the  water  and  the  land  make 

Bays,  harbors,  islands,  peninsulas,  isthmuses,  capes  and  straits. 

3.  That  these  forms  help  to  supply  man's  needs. 

B.    Concerning  the  Needs  of  the  People  and  Consequent  Activities. 

1.  How  people  obtain  food,  clothing,  fuel  and  shelter. 

2.  How  some  of  these  needs  are  satisfied  by  the  local  region,  and 

3.  The  way  Boston  is  dependent  on  distant  places  for  the  satisfaction 

of  some  of  those  needs. 


C.    Concerning  Climate. 

1.  That  there  is  a  part  of  the  earth  where  it  is  winter  nearly  the  whole 

year.    Greenland  and  North  Alaska  are  there. 

2.  That  there  is  a  part  of  the  earth  where  it  is  summer  all  of  the  year. 

Cuba  and  Northern  Brazil  are  there. 

3.  That  there  is  a  part  of  the  earth  where  there  is  a  winter  and  summer, 

spring  and  autumn,  as  in  Boston.  Central  Canada,  the  Great 
Plains  of  United  States,  and  Japan  are  there. 

4.  That  there  are  places  where  there  is  so  much  heat  and  rain  that  great 

thick  forests  of  rich  wood  grow.    Northern  Brazil  has  these  forests. 

5.  That  there  are  places  where  there  is  so  "little  rain  that  no  trees,  only 

grass  can  grow.    The  Great  Plains  are  such  a  country. 

6.  That  there  are  places  that  are  so  dry  that  not  even  grass  grows;  they  are 

mostly  sand  country.    These  are  deserts.    The  Sahara  is  one. 

7.  That  there  are  places  where  there  is  so  much  snow  and  the  land  is  so 

high  that  it  is  snow-covered  all  of  the  year.  The  mountain  tops 
in  Switzerland  are  such  places. 

D.    Concerning  Soil. 

1.  That  plants  grow  in  the  soil. 

2.  That  the  amount  of  growth  is  influenced  by  the  kind  of  soil. 

E.    Concerning  Maps  and  Globes. 

1.  That  globes  and  maps  are  representations  of  the  earth  or  of  the  earth's 

surface. 

2.  That  there  are  certain  symbols  which  must  be  known  in  order  to 

interpret  the  globe  or  map  intelligent^. 


HISTORY. 

Aim. 

To  inculcate  a  knowledge  of  the  simpler  historical  facts  concerning  Boston 
and  its  vicinity,  and  appreciation  of  the  sturdy  character  and 
ideals  of  the  early  settlers,  and  a  growing  interest  in  the  subject. 
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Minimum  Requirement. 

A.    Colonial  Life  and  Customs.1 

*  I.    The  Pilgrims. 

1.  Departure  from  England. 

2.  Years  in  Holland. 

3.  Trip  to  America. 

4.  First  winter. 

5.  First  Thanksgiving  Day. 
II.    Colonial  Schools. 

1.  Desire  for  education. 

2.  First  schools. 

a.  Neighbors'  homes. 

Subjects  taught. 

Rewards  and  punishments. 

b.  Early  grammar  schools. 

c.  Latin  School. 

d.  Harvard  College. 
III.    A  Colonial  Sabbath. 

1.  Strict  observance  of  the  day. 

2.  Going  to  church. 

Precautions. 

3.  In  church. 

a.  The  long  sermons. 

b.  The  tithing  man. 

c.  Family  pews. 

d.  Foot  warmers. 

B.  Boston. 

*  I.  Settlement. 

1.  Date. 

2.  First  governor. 
II.    Historic  places. 

1.  Position. 

2.  An  interesting  fact. 

Old  State  House. 
Faneuil  Hall. 
King's  Chapel. 
Old  North  Church. 
Old  South  Church. 
Landmark  in  vicinity. 
III.    Boston  during  the  Revolution.2 
1.    Boston  Tea  Party. 

a.  Tea  tax. 

b.  Refusal  to  import  tea. 

c.  Arrival  of  ships. 

d.  Meeting  in  Faneuil  Hall. 

e.  Decision  of  colonists. 
/.     Destruction  of  tea. 

1  The  topics  under  "Colonial  life  and  customs"  are  based  upon  Pratt's  Stories  of  Colonial 
Children. 

2  Only  one  sub-topic  under  "  Boston  During  the  Revolution"  is  required. 

*  Indicates  Minimum  Requirement. 
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2.  Lexington  and  Concord. 

a.  The  minute  men. 

b.  Paul  Revere 's  ride. 

c.  Capture  of  American  stores. 

d .  The  retreat. 

3.  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 

a.  Preparations. 

b.  The  charge. 

c.  Results. 

4.  Evacuation  of  Boston. 

a.  Position  of  British. 

b.  Washington  on  Dorchester  Heights. 

c.  Departure  of  British. 

Objective  Standards. 

At  the  close  of  the  course  the  children  should  know  who  the  first  settlers 
of  Massachusetts  were,  their  reason  for  coming,  and  the  main  facts 
concerning  the  settlement  of  Plymouth.  They  should  know  when 
Boston  was  founded;  they  should  be  able  to  give  the  facts  con-, 
cerning  one  topic  under  "Boston  during  the  Revolution,"  and  some 
fact  regarding  several  historic  places  within  the  city. 

(See  Part  II.,  page  54,  for  Suggestions  on  Method.) 

HOUSEHOLD  SCIENCE  AND  ARTS. 
Sewing. 

Aim. 

To  train  girls  to  make  small,  useful  household  articles. 
Minimum  Requirement. 

Ability  to  thread  needle. 

Habitual  use  of  thimble  and  emery,  and  knotting  of  thread. 
Ability  to  tell  warp,  woof,  linen  and  edges  of  cloth. 
Practice  work  on : 

Basting:  even,  uneven. 

Running  stitch. 

Back  stitch. 

Overcasting. 

Top  sewing. 

Plain  hemming. 

Outline  stitch. 

Chain  stitch. 

Buttons:  one  two-eyed;  one  four-eyed;  and  one  shanked  button, 

sewed  on. 
Articles  to  be  made : 

One  sewing  bag,  or  sewing  apron  with  child's  initials  in  chain  or 

cross  stitch. 
One  hemmed  dish  towel. 

One  plain  hemmed  handkerchief,  about  12  inches  square,  with  one- 
half  inch  hem. 
Child's  bib. 
Sweeping  cap. 
Work  apron. 

Sampler:  all  stitches  taught  in  this  grade  applied  to  the  sampler. 
(See,  also,  Part  II.,  page  56,  for  suggestions.) 
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HYGIENE  AND  PHYSIOLOGY. 

Aim. 

Someone  has  said  that  we  are  walking  bundles  of  habits.    The  aim  of 
this  course  is  to  help  the  pupils  in  the  Boston  public  schools  to 
become  walking  bundles  of  hygienic  habits. 
Suggestions. 

The  course  is  arranged  in  parallel  columns  —  habits  and  knowledge  — 
to  indicate  what  instruction  is  to  be  given  and  what  habits  ought 
to  grow  out  of  that  instruction.  Of  the  two  the  habits  are  the 
more  important,  inasmuch  as  knowledge  is  only  a .  means  to  that 
end. 

Many  habits,  such  as  keeping  orderly  desks  and  schoolroom  floors  clean, 
are  omitted  because  of  their  slight  relation  to  health.  It  is 
believed,  however,  that  somewhere  in  the  program  of  the  day 
teachers  will  find  time  to  see  that  such  habits  are  practised. 

In  each  grade  one  habit  is  selected  for  special  emphasis.    "The  care 
of  the  teeth"  is  chosen  for  Grade  IV. 
Minimum  Requirement. 

The  minumum  requirement  is  indicated  by  the  asterisk  (*). 


Habits  to  be  Established. 
Cleanliness. 

A.    Skin  and  Hair. 

1.  Take    warm  bath 

weekly. 

2.  Wash  face,  neck,  ears, 

daily. 


Times     for  washing 
hands. 
a.    Wash  hands  be- 
fore meals. 


b.  Wash  hands  be- 
fore going  to 
school. 


4.    Keep  nails   cut  and 
clean. 

Demonstration  and 
inspection. 


Knowledge  to  be  Imparted. 
I.    Cleanliness.  .  • 

Need  of  bathing. 
A.    Skin  and  Hair. 

1.  The   need  of  weekly 

bath. 

2.  Need  of  daily  washing 

of  face,  neck  and 
ears. 

3.  Time     for  washing 

hands. 

a.  The  vital  need 

of  washing 
hands  before 
meals. 

b.  Need  of  washing 

hands  before 
going  to 
school.  (Need 
of  carefully 
drying  the 
hands.) 

4.  How  to  cut  and  clean 

the  nails. 
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B.  Teeth. 

Keep  teeth  clean. 
*  1.    Clean     the  teeth 
before    going  to 
bed. 

2.  Clean  the  teeth  after 

eating  if  possible. 

3.  Keep  brush  in  a  dry, 

clean  place,  and, 
if  possible,  in  the 
sunlight. 
Demonstration  and  inspec- 
tion. 

C.  Nose. 

1.    Use  a  clean  handker- 
chief. 

*  2.    Put  handkerchief  be- 

fore face  when 
sneezing,  and  also 
when  coughing. 

*  3.    Keep     hands  away 

from  nose,  mouth 
and  eyes. 

D.  Elimination  of  waste  from 

the  body. 


E.    Cleanliness  in  school. 

*  1.    Deposit  all  wastes  in 

barrels  provided. 

*  2.    Do  not  spit  on  the 

premises. 
Inspection. 

II.  Clothing. 

A.  Cleanliness. 

1.  Put  on  clean  under- 

clothing after 
weekly  bath. 

2.  Air  and  brush  outside 

clothing. 

B.  Protection. 

*  1.    Removal    of  extra 
clothing. 

a.  Take  off  outer 

wraps  in 
schoolroom. 

b.  Take  of  rubbers 

when  indoors. 
*  2.    Take  off  wet  shoes 
and  stockings  at 
home. 


Teeth. 

Need  of  cleaning  the  teeth. 

The  care  of  the  temporary 
teeth  as  important  as 
that  of  the  permanent 
teeth. 

Care  of  the  sixth  year 
molar. 

Need  of  regular  visits  to 
dentist. 


Nose. 

Danger  of  a  soiled  handker- 
chief. 

Blow  the  nose  gently. 


D. 


Elimination  of  waste  from 
the  body. 

For  details,  see  directions 
in  a  circular  issued  by 
the  Medical  Out-Patient 
Department  of  the 
Boston  City  Hospital. 


E. 


Cleanliness  in  school. 
Cleanliness  makes 
health. 


for 


II.  Clothing. 

A.  Cleanliness. 

Need  of  clean  clothing. 


B.  Protection. 


1.  Importance  of  putting 

on  extra  clothing 
when  out  of  doors. 

2.  Importance  of  remov- 

ing wet  clothing. 


Indicates  Minimum  Requirement. 
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Fresh  air  and  sunshine. 

1.  Keep  curtains  up. 

2.  Open  windows  day  and  night. 


Food  and  drink. 

*  A.  Mastication. 

*  Chew  food  slowly  and 
thoroughly. 

*  B.    Clean  food. 

1.  Wash  raw  fruit  be- 

fore eating. 

2.  Do    not  exchange 

partly  eaten  food. 

3.  Do  not  drink  from  a 

common  cup. 

Exercise  and  rest. 

*  1.    Play  at  recess  and  after 

school. 

*  2.    Go  to  bed  early. 
Posture. 

*  Sit,  stand  and  walk  correctly. 


Eyes. 
*  1. 

*2. 
*3. 


Read  with  the  light  at  the 
left  or  right  side  or  at  back. 

Read  only  with  a  good  light. 

Wear  your  glasses  all  the 
time. 

Keep  your  glasses  clean  and 
adjusted. 


III.  Fresh  air  and  sunshine. 

Necessity. 

Suggested  experiments: 

Plants  and  fresh   air  and 

sunshine. 
Plants   and  stale  air  and 

darkness. 
Petri  dishes. 
Places. 

Home  and  school. 
Time. 

Day  and  night. 

IV.  Food  and  drink. 

Necessity. 

A.  Mastication. 

Value  of  eating  slowly  and 
chewing  thoroughly. 

B.  Clean  food. 

1.  Need  of  washing  fruit. 

2.  Danger    of  exchang- 

ing partly  eaten 
food. 


V.    Exercise  and  rest. 

Value  of  exercise  and  rest. 
Value  of  games  assigned  in  the 
course  of  study. 
VI.  Posture. 

Especial  need  of  children  always 
having  correct  posture. 
VII.  Eyes. 

Importance  of  sight. 

1.  Danger  from  facing  light. 

2.  Danger  of  using  eyes  in 

twilight,  or  poor  light. 

3.  Necessity    of  wearing 

glasses  all  the  time. 

4.  Necessity    of  keeping 

glasses  clean  and  prop- 
erly adjusted. 


Alcohol  and  Tobacco. 

*  Alcohol. 

Unhappiness  caused  by  the  use  of  alcohol. 

Cost:  Money  used  for  alcohol  could  contribute  to  the  comfort  of  the  family. 

*  Tobacco. 

1.  Not  a  clean  habit. 

2.  Cost.  . 

3.  Effect  on  growth  and  scholarship  of  children. 

*  Indicates  Minimum  Requirement. 
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MANUAL  TRAINING. 
For  the  course  of  study  in  Manual  Training,  see  the  syllabus  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Manual  Arts. 

MUSIC. 

Aim. 

To  develop  further  the  sense  of  pitch  and  rhythm. 
To  develop  the  power  to  read  music  at  sight. 
To  develop  appreciation  of  good  music. 
Minimum  Requirement. 

a.  Review  of  work  of  the  previous  grade. 

b.  Exercises  in  tune  and  time,  continued  with  a  great  variety  of  intervals. 

c.  Use  of  dot  following  half -note,  in  f,  £  measure. 

d.  Graded  unison  songs  in  the  major  keys. 

e.  Two  equal  sounds  to  a  beat  in  |,  f,  and  £  measure. 
/.    The  G  clef  and  the  pitch  names  of  the  staff  degrees. 

g.  The  pause  or  hold. 

h.  Beginning  on  the  last  half  of  the  beat  (the  afterbeat  note). 

i.  Continuation  of  Rote  Singing. 
Objective  Standards. 

Ability  to  sing  in  concert  the  songs  for  the  grades  with  correctness  of 
pitch  and  rhythm,  and  with  clear  enunciation  of  words. 

Ability  to  sing,  at  sight,  exercises  involving  the  use  of  simple  intervals  and 
simple  rhythms. 

NATURE. 

Aim. 

To  create  an  interest  in  nature  and  to  give  the  children  some  knowledge 
of  the  natural  life  about  them. 
Minimum  Requirement. 

Teach  at  least  two  of  the  animals,  birds,  flowers,  fruits,  et  cetera,  sug- 
gested under  each  of  the  following  heads : 

Animals  (Domestic). 
Cat  Hen  Sheep 

Cow  Horse 
Dog  Rabbit 

Animals  (Wild). 
Bear  Lion  Squirrel 

Elephant  Seal  Tiger 


Birds. 


Bluebird 

Blue-jay 

Canary 

Chickadee 

Crow 


Duck 

Grackle 

Gull 

Oriole 

Pigeon 


Robin 

Sparrow 

Swan 

Woodpecker 
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Aster 

Buttercup 

Chicory 

Crocus 

Daisy 

Dandelion 


Flowers. 
Geranium 
Golden-rod 
Jonquil 
Lilac 
Narcissus 
Nasturtium 


Pansy 
Sweet  pea 
Thistle 
Tulip 
Violet 


Fruits  (Fleshy). 
Apple  and  its  seed  Lemon  Plum 

Banana  Orange 
Grape  Peach 


Fruits  (Dry). 

Acorn  Burdock  Maple  key 

Apple  seed  Dandelion  Milkweed  pod 


Insects  and  Spiders. 
Butterfly  Cricket  Moths 

Caterpillar  Grasshopper  Spiders 


Trees. 

Apple  Maple  Spruce 

Elm  Oak  Willow 

Horse-chestnut  Pine 
Linden  Poplar 

Vegetables. 

Asparagus  Cucumber  Pumpkin 

Bean  Onion  Radish 

Beet  Pea  Squash 

Corn  Potato  Tomato 


Suggestions. 

Inasmuch  as  the  detailed  study  of  animals,  birds,  flowers,  fruits,  et  cetera  t 
suggested  above  should  not  be  according  to  a  stereotyped  form, 
no  suggestions  are  given  to  teachers  as  to  method.  Each  teacher 
should  carry  on  the  work  in  an  informal  way  according  to  her  own 
plan. 

At  the  end  of  the  fourth  grade  the  children  should  be  acquainted  with 
as  many  animals,  birds,  flowers,  fruits,  et  cetera,  as  are  listed 
above,  many  of  which  they  will  have  been  taught  in  previous 
grades.  In  selecting  the  two  to  be  taught  in  detail  in  Grade  IV., 
teachers  should  avoid  selecting  those  which  have  already  been 
studied  in  the  preceding  grades.  Select  those  which  are  most 
common  to  the  neighborhood,  or  which  can  be  most  easily  ob- 
tained.   Reasonable  substitutions  may  be  made. 
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OPENING  EXERCISES. 

The  interests  and  needs  of  the  various  classes  with  regard  to  ethical  or 
moral  training  differ  greatly  in  different  sections  of  the  city.  It  has  not  seemed 
desirable,  therefore,  to  outline  any  series  of  topics  for  fourth  grade  teachers. 
Much  more  material  has  been  suggested  for  Grades  L,  II.  and  III.  than  can 
be  covered  in  the  time  allowed.  Fourth  grade  teachers  would  do  well  to 
turn  to  the  syllabuses  for  those  grades  for  suggestions. 

Principals  and  teachers  should  also  note  that  the  laws  of  Massachusetts 
require  that  proper  instruction  be  given  pupils  in  the  subject  of  thrift.  For 
this,  the  outline  for  Grade  III.  will  be  suggestive. 

PENMANSHIP. 

Aim. 

To  teach  approved  letter  forms. 

To  continue  instruction  in  hygienic  position  of  hand  and  body  in  writing. 
Minimum  Requirement. 

Ability  to  write  the  approved  small  and  capital  letters  and  figures,  with 
muscular  movement,  and  with  that  accuracy  of  form  and  neatness 
of  arrangement  which  is  the  reasonable  achievement  for  fourth 
grade  pupils. 

Ability  to  apply  the  principles  of  writing  insisted  on  in  drill  work  to 
writing  involved  in  all  written  work  of  the  grade. 

Suggestions. 

In  Grade  IV.  children  should  be  expected  to  show  some  ability  to  write 
the  approved  forms  in  correct  position  without  continuous  super- 
vision. 

If  muscular  movement  has  not  been  practised  in  the  earlier  grades,  it 
must  be  begun  in  the  fourth  grade.  In  this  grade  movement  at  once 
becomes  the  first  concern  of  the  teacher;  if  possible,  movement, 
however,  should  be  so  directed  that  the  children  will  not  lose  the 
letter  forms  already  learned.  But  there  must  be  insistence  on  move- 
ment, even  if  the  letter  forms  already  learned  suffer  for  a  time. 

The  real  test  of  the  instruction  in  penmanship  should  not  be  the  speci- 
mens of  handwriting  produced  by  children  during  their  penman- 
ship period,  but  rather  the  character  of  the  handwriting  which 
they  produce  when  they  write  voluntarily  and  without  conscious 
attention  to  their  handwriting;  in  other  words,  handwriting  is 
largely  a  matter  of  habit  and  is  the  result,  therefore,  of  much 
conscientious  practice. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 
For  the  course  of  study  in  Physical  Training,  see  the  printed  cards  which 
are  already  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher. 

READING  AND  LITERATURE. 

Aim. 

To  train  children  to  find  independently  the  thoughts  expressed  in  written 

or  printed  words. 
To  train  children  to  read  aloud  intelligently  and  agreeably. 
To  develop  in  children  the  habit  of  turning  to  books  for  knowledge  and 

pleasure. 
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Means. 

Vocal  training. 

Review  and  application  of  phonics. 
Study  of  words  and  phrases. 
Oral  reading : 

Prepared  reading. 

Sight  reading. 
Silent  reading. 
Dramatizing. 

Story  telling  by  teacher  and  pupils. 
Memorizing. 

Reading  aloud  by  the  teacher. 
Minimum  Requirement. 

One  book  of  third-reader  grade. 
One  fourth  reader. 
One  book  from  supplementary  list. 
One  story  each  month. 

One  memory  selection  each  month,  aggregating  about  one  hundred  lines, 

thoroughly  memorized. 
One  book,  or  its  equivalent,  read  aloud  by  the  teacher. 
Objective  Standards. 

At  the  end  of  the  fourth  grade  each  child  should  be  able: 

To  use  phonics  and  phonograms  in  determining  the  pronunciation 

of  words  within  his  range. 
To  read  easily  and  with  intelligence  selections  of  the  difficulty  of: 
The  Leak  in  the  Dike.  Carey. 
The  Sleeping  Princess.  Grimm. 
To  read  the  same  aloud  distinctly  and  with  expression. 
To  give  in  his  own  words  the  content  of  the  portion  read. 
To  tell  three  stories,  such  as: 

The  Country  Mouse  and  the  City  Mouse. 
The  Ugly  Duckling. 
William  Tell. 

To  answer  simple,  human  questions  about  at  least  two  books  of 
literary  value,  read  by  the  teacher  to  the  class  or  by  the  pupil 
under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  teacher,  such  as: 
Seven  Little  Sisters. 
Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known. 
The  Jungle  Book. 
To  repeat  from  memory  at  least  one  hundred  lines  of  verse  having 
literary  merit. 

SPELLING. 

Aim. 

To  teach  the  pupil  to  spell  those  words  which  he  uses  voluntarily  in  his 
written  work;  and  also  those  which  may  be  required  in  the  written 
work  of  the  grade. 
Minimum  Requirement. 

Ability  to  spell  the  words  in  the  Minimum  List  for  Grade  IV. 

Ability  to  spell  other  words  used  frequently  by  fourth  grade  pupils  in 
their  written  work. 

Ability  to  spell  the  words  in  the  Minimum  List  of  preceding  grades. 
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Objective  Standards. 

Every  class  of  normal  fourth  grade  pupils  should  be  able  to  spell  the 
words  of  the  Minimum  List  for  Grade  IV.  with  the  degree  of 
accuracy  indicated  by  the  per  cent  following  each  word  in  the 
list. 

The  Minimum  and  Supplementary  Lists  for  Grade  IV.  follow. 


Total  Number  of  Words  in  Minimum  List,  150. 
The  number  following  each  word  indicates  the  per  cent  of  pupils  who 
should  spell  that  word  correctly. 


ache 

99 

curtain 

91 

strait 

87 

here 

99 

errand 

91 

tongue 

87 

island 

99 

language 

91 

carriage 

86 

stop 

98 

breathe 

90 

certain 

86 

ocean 

96 

difficult 

90 

collar 

86 

until 

96 

eighth 

90 

dining 

86 

across 

95 

handkerchief 

90 

neighbor 

86 

already 

95 

isthmus 

90 

nephew 

86 

fourth 

95 

learned 

90 

quarrel 

86 

sphere 

95 

parade 

90 

surprise 

86 

arithmetic 

94 

tired 

90 

useful 

86 

beautiful 

94 

used  to 

90 

usual 

86 

because 

94 

village 

90 

vegetable 

86 

cellar 

94 

pumpkin 

89 

weather 

86 

against 

93 

sentence 

89 

furniture 

84 

engine 

93 

suppose 

89 

ninth 

84 

happen 

93 

beginning 

88 

niece 

83 

health 

93 

boundary 

88 

ninety 

83 

ladies 

»o 

escape 

oo 

quoiieiiL 

8^ 

recess 

93 

grocery 

88 

decimal 

82 

answered 

92 

lilies 

88 

scissors 

82 

birthday 

92 

piazza 

88 

envelope 

81 

capital 

92 

shoulder 

88 

journey 

81 

corner 

92 

soldier 

88 

possible 

81 

geography 

92 

avenue 

87 

raisin 

81 

headache 

92 

biscuit 

87 

business 

79 

kitchen 

92 

direction 

87 

strength 

79 

mountain 

92 

easily 

87 

usually 

79 

nineteen 

92 

except 

87 

whether 

79 

since 

92 

Massachusetts 

87 

receive 

78 

together 

92 

muscle 

87 

straight 

77 

accept 

91 

nineteenth 

87 

enough 

76 

believe 

91 

obedient 

87 

busily 

91 

quotation 

87 

Words  added  to  Minimum  List  in  1916; 

not  yet  evaluated. 

absent 

body 

choose 

afterwards 

borrow 

circle 

among 

canoe 

city 

awhile 

careless 

comma 

baseball 

certainly 

composition 
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continent 

forehead 

recite 

copied 

frighten 

remainder 

crowd 

heavy 

somewhere 

division 

hoped 

subtraction 

drawing 

hurried 

thousand 

earliest 

kneel 

valley 

edge 

lightning 

weigh 

elephant 

measure 

wouldn't 

enjoy 

onion 

wrist 

fasten 

ourselves 

young 

fifth 

peninsula 

yourself 

figure 

president 

SUPPLEMENTAKY  LlST. 

This  list  of  words  may  be  used  for  word  study,  and  are  to  be  used  in  spelling 
when  the  children  have  reached  the  standard  degree  of  proficiency  in  spelling 
their  own  Minimum  List  and  also  those  of  the  preceding  grades. 


able 

boil 

careless 

contain 

absent 

bold 

case 

continent 

afterward 

bolt 

catcher 

cool 

ahead 

bonfire 

catnip 

copied 

allow 

boot 

cave 

copper 

alone 

born 

certainly 

cork 

along 

borrow 

change 

coward 

among 

bother 

chart 

crack 

ashes 

bounce 

cheat 

crayon 

attic 

bowl 

cheer 

crazy 

awhile 

brag 

chicken  pox 

creature 

braid 

child 

creep 

backwards 

branch 

chilly 

cricket 

bag 

brand 

choice 

crop 

banner 

brave 

choose 

cross 

baseball 

breast 

chop 

crowd 

basement 

breeze 

churn 

crown 

beggar 

bridle 

cider 

crust 

behave 

broncho 

cigar 

crutch 

belt 

brow 

circle 

cunning 

beside 

brush 

city 

curl 

besides 

bullet 

claw 

bible 

bundle 

clear 

damp 

bill 

buried 

clerk 

dandelion 

bind 

bury 

cloak 

danger 

blackberries 

bushel 

closet 

daub 

blanket 

butcher 

cloud 

deck 

blaze 

buttermilk 

clover 

deer 

blind 

button 

coax 

depot 

blister 

cobweb 

division 

blossom 

cabin 

coffee 

dizzy 

blol  t  er 

canoe 

comma 

dodge 

bluff 

cape 

common 

dominoes 

body 

car 

composition 

donkey 
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fort 

forward 

fought 

fountain 

frame 

freeze 

fresh 

fret 

fried 

frighten 

frisky 

fry 

furnace 
further 


gain 

gather 

gentleman 

ginger 

gingham 

given 

gobble 

gooseberries 

grab 

grain 

graphophone 

grateful 

gravy 

gray 

grease 

grind 

gristle 

guide 

gutter 

halter 

handful 

happiness 

harness 

harp 

harrow 

harvest 

hatch 

hatchet 

haul 

heat 

heavy 

hedge 

he'll 

hive 


hoe 

honey 

hoped 

hose 

hotel 

hump 

hurried 

husk 

idle 
ill 
I'm 
ivy 

jacket 

jar 

jaw 

jerk 

join 

jolly 

keg 

kennel 

kettle 

kneel 

knit 

knob 

lack 

ladder 

lake 

land 

lane 

lantern 

lard 

lark 

lass 

law 

lean 

ledge 

lemonade 

lend 

lent 

lick 

lid 

life 

lift 

lightning 

line 

loaf 
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ravel 

raw 

recite 

remain 

remainder 

rent 

repeat 

reply 

risk 

robber 

roller 

roof 

row 

rug 

rule 


sale 

savage 

scalp 


scream 

screen 

scrub 

sense 

set 

settle 

shadow 

shake 

shall 

shawl 

sheet 

shelf 

shell 

shine 

shirt 

shiver 

shoemaker 

shop 

should 

should'nt 

shower 

sight 

silent 

silk 

silver 

sir 

sixth 

sixty 

size 

skim 


skin 

slam 

slap 

sleeve 

slept 

slice 

slick 

slid 

slim 

slipper 

smooth 

smother 

snap 

sneeze 

soak 

socks 

soda 

sofa 

somewhere 

son 

song 

soon 

sore 

sound 

soup 

sow 

spank 

split 

spoke 

spokes 

spoonful 

spout 

spread 

sprinkle 

sprout 

spry 

squash 

squeak 

squeal 

squeeze 

squirm 

squirt 

stamp 

state 

steak 

steep 

steer 

stiff 

stingy 

stir 


stool 

stoop 

stork 

stripe 

strong 

struck 

stump 

subtract 

subtraction 

sudden 

sung 

sunk 

swallow 

swamp 

swarm 

sweep 

swell 

swept 

swing 

switch 

sword 

tangle 

tar 

taste 

taught 

tea 

teach 

tear 

tease 

teeter 

term 

they'll 

they're 

thick 

thimble 

thin 

thirteen 

thirty 

thorn 

thousand 

thunder 

tick 

tiger 

timber 

toast 

tomatoes 

tool 

towel 

trade 
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trap 

wade 

wheat 

wool 

truant 

waist 

wheelbarrow 

worm 

trunk 

waiter 

whirl 

worse 

truth 

wasn't 

whiskers 

wouldn't 

twinkle 

wasp 

whisper 

wound 

twist 

watermelon 

whittle 

wrap 

tying 

wave 

whoa 

wring 

wax 

wide 

wringer 

urge 

weak 

wigwam 

wrist 

weave 

windmill 

writer 

valley 

weed 

wire 

valuable 

weigh 

witch 

yell 

velvet 

welcome 

without 

young 

vine 

wept 

wolf 

yourself 

vomit 

we're 

wonder 

vowel 

whatever 

won't 

zero 
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PART  II. —  SUGGESTIONS  ON  TEACHING,  TYPE 
LESSONS  AND  ADDITIONAL  SUBJECT 
MATTER. 


ARITHMETIC. 
Practice  Material  for  Drill  Work. 

The  time  allotment  and  the  weekly  distribution  of  time  both  make  pro- 
vision for  a  regular  time  for  practice  or  drill  work  in  arithmetic.  This  arrange- 
ment is  made  because  it  is  believed  that  better  results  will  be  obtained  both 
in  the  drill  work  and  in  the  problem  work  if  each  has  its  regular  time  in  the 
daily  program.  Neither  is  satisfactorily  taught  if  it  receives  attention  only 
incidentally  or  at  odd  times. 

Teachers  are  expected  to  give  careful  attention  and  to  devote  conscientious 
effort  to  drill  work  in  this  grade.  In  consultation  with  their  principals,  teachers 
should  select  from  the  following  authorized  list  such  material  as  will  best  serve 
the  needs  of  pupils  in  the  various  classes. 

Birch's  Lessons  in  Rapid  Calculation. 

Cole's  One  Hundred  Per  Cent  Number  Tests. 

Courtis'  Practice  Tests. 

Fassett's  Standardized  Number  Tests. 

Hadley's  Arithmetical  Tables. 

Hammett's  Arithmetic  Cards. 

Lamprey's  Practice  Sheets. 

Maxson's  Practical  Self-Keyed  Fundamental  Number  Work. 
Rice  Drill  Cards  in  Arithmetic. 
Thompson's  Minimum  Essentials. 
Thorndike's  Exercises  in  Arithmetic,  No.  2. 

Suggestions  on  Teaching  of  Long  Division. 

The  special  topic  of  the  fourth  grade  arithmetic  that  seems  to  present  the 
most  difficulties  is  long  division. 

The  following  suggestions  on  a  method  of  presenting  this  subject  are  offered 
in  the  hope  that  some  uniformity  in  the  teaching  of  it  may  be  attained. 

Long  division,  involving  as  it  does  a  number  of  steps,  each  of  which  must 
be  taken  in  its  turn,  is  a  complex  process;  and  in  the  following  grouping  of 
examples  the  thought  is  that  the  pupil  may,  as  he  progresses,  encounter  but 
one  difficulty  at  a  time  until  all  are  finally  mastered. 

The  sequence  of  steps  is: 

1.  Choose  trial  divisor. 

2.  Divide. 

3.  Multiply. 
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4.  Compare  (the  product  obtained  with  the  part  of  the  dividend  used). 

5.  Subtract. 

6 .  Compare  (the  remainder  with  the  divisor) . 

7.  Bring  down  the  next  figure  of  the  dividend. 

Group  I. —  In  which  the  ten's  figure  of  the  divisor  is  used  as  the  trial 
divisor  and  the  trial  quotient  is  the  true  quotient. 

26 

Example:  23)598 
46 

138 
138 

0 

In  this  group,  the  use  of  the  trial  divisor  is  emphasized  and  the  four  simple 
steps,  viz.,  divide,  multiply,  subtract,  bring  down,  are  mastered. 

Sub-divisions  of  this  group  may  be  made  as  follows:  Examples  in  which  (a) 
no  remainders  occur,  (b)  remainders  occur,  (c)  zeros  appear  in  the  answers 
with  and  without  remainders. 

Group  II. —  In  which  the  ten's  figure  of  the  divisor  is  used  as  the  trial 
divisor  but  the  trial  quotient  is  not  the  true  quotient. 


23  28 

Examples:    24)562  24)672 

48  48 

82  192 

72  192 

10  0 


In  this  group,  the  comparison  of  the  product  obtained  in  each  step  with  the 
part  of  the  dividend  used  in  that  step  is  the  additional  point  emphasized. 
Sub-divisions  of  this  group  may  be  made  as  in  (I.). 

Group  III. —  In  which  the  next  higher  ten's  figure  of  the  divisor  is  used  as 
the  trial  divisor  and  the  trial  quotient  is  the  true  quotient. 

24 

Example:  26)643 
52 

123 
104 

19  (remainder) 

In  this  group,  the  choice  of  a  trial  divisor  is  emphasized. 
Sub-divisions  of  this  group  may  be  made  as  (6)  and  (c)  only. 
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Group  IV. —  In  which  the  next  higher  ten's  figure  of  the  divisor  is  used  as 
the  trial  divisor  but  the  trial  quotient  is  not  the  true  quotient. 

_24 

Example:  29)696 
58 

116 
116 

0 

In  this  group,  the  comparison  of  the  remainder  with  the  divisor  is  emphasized. 
Sub-divisions  of  this  group  may  be  made  as  in  (I.). 
Examples,  arranged  according  to  the  above  groups,  follow: 


Group  I. 
(a.) 


651 -J- 31  =  21 

994  -8-  71  =  14 

462  -5-  21  =  22 

876  -5-  73  =  12 

770  -5-  22  =  35 

913 83  =  11 

504^-24  =  21 

972-5-  81  =  12 

672  -5-  32  =  21 

1012-5-92=  11 

682-5-  31  =  22 

6944^-32=217 

441-5-21  =  21 

5280-5-  32  =  165 

992  -5-31  =  32 

9951  -5-31  =  321 

882-5-42=  21 

8988-5-42  =  214 

484  -5-  22  =  22 

5824-5-52  =  112 

990  -f-  22  =45 

989-5-23  =  43 

70497-5-63  =  1119 

987-5-  21  =  47 

9625-^-77=  125 

984  -5-  41  =  24 

99744-5-  32=  3117 

966 -=-42=  23 

876393  -5-21=  41733 

88662-5-42=  2111 

943  -5-  41  =  23 

899^-31  =  29 

401056  -5-  32  =  12533 

918 -J-  51=  18 

684750-5-22=31125 

854  -5-  61  =  14 

738622-5-  23  =  32114 

744-5-62  =  12 

698643-5-33  =  21171 

(&.) 


453-5- 

21  = 

21 

(  r  12)* 

68424  -5- 

61  =  1121 

(r  43) 

681-5- 

32  = 

21 

(r  9) 

67959-5- 

61  =  1114 

(r  5) 

892-5- 

41  = 

21 

(r31) 

89899  -5- 

41  =  2192 

(r27) 

471  + 

22  = 

21 

(r  9) 

69883-5- 

31  =  2254 

(r  9) 

234-5- 

23  = 

12 

(r  8) 

79892  -5- 

22=3631 

(r  10) 

373  + 

33  = 

11 

(r  10) 

95751  -5- 

41  =  2335 

(r  6) 

493  -5- 

23  = 

21 

(r  10) 

78694-5- 

23  =  3421 

(r  11) 

485-5- 

43  = 

11 

(r  12) 

73548  + 

22  =  3343 

(r  2) 

8790-5- 

41  = 

214 

(r  16) 

95765-5- 

43  =  2227 

(r  4) 

20053  -5- 

64  = 

313 

(r21) 

687996  -5- 

22=  31272 

(r  12) 

*  Remainder. 
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(c.) 


4510  + 

22  = 

205 

8830  +  42  = 

210 

(r  10) 

8976  + 

44  = 

204 

6548  +  32  = 

204 

(r  20) 

4510  + 

41  = 

110 

6435  +  21  = 

306 

(r  9) 

9362  + 

31  = 

302 

6676+  33  = 

202 

(rlO) 

4554  + 

22  = 

207 

5842  +  54  = 

108 

(r  10) 

9486  + 

31  = 

306 

89121  +  84  = 

1060 

(r  81) 

6624  + 

32  = 

207 

71982  +  66  = 

1090 

(r  42) 

8353  + 

41  = 

203 

30) 

67328  +  32  = 

2104 

4336  + 

21  = 

206 

(r  10) 

63525  +  21  = 

3025 

4842  + 

23  = 

210 

(rl2) 

64259  +  32  = 

2008 

(r  3) 

LtROUP  11. 

(a.) 

814  + 

22  = 

37 

638  +  22  = 

29 

819  + 

21  = 

39 

952  +  34  = 

28 

836  + 

22  = 

38 

897  +  23  = 

39 

928  + 

32  = 

29 

888  +  24  = 

37 

vo<  ~ 

66  — 

OI  O  OA   

QQ 
OO 

816  + 

24  = 

34 

9555  +  39  = 

245 

456  + 

24  = 

19 

9106  +  58  = 

157 

630  + 

35  = 

18 

9071  +  47  = 

193 

918  + 

34  = 

27 

61800  +  24  = 

2575 

986  + 

34  = 

29 

63477  +  27  = 

2351 

59706 

+  31  =  1926 

64377 

+  23  =  2799 

47496 

+  24  =  1979 

994770 

+  42  =  23685 

154008 

+  54  =  2852 

(b  ) 

483  + 

22  = 

21 

(r  21) 

6440  -=-  33  = 

195 

(r  5) 

881  + 

21  = 

41 

(r  20) 

9625  +  33  = 

291 

(r  22) 

836  + 

31  = 

26 

(r  30) 

7138  +  42  = 

169 

(r  40) 

687  + 

23  = 

29 

(r  20) 

8817  +  24  = 

367 

(r  9) 

838  + 

42  = 

19 

(r  40) 

8406  —23  — 

365 

(r  11) 

681  + 

31  = 

21 

(r  30) 

1014  +  51  = 

19 

(r  45) 

501  + 

•42  = 

11 

(r  39) 

86915  +  41  = 

2119 

(r  36) 

392  + 

33  = 

11 

Or  20) 

89234  +  45  = 

1982 

(r  44) 

8817  + 

24  = 

367 

(r  9) 

75287  +  33  = 

2281 

(r  14) 

4876  + 

29  = 

168 

(r  4) 

69104  +  54  = 

1279 

(r  38) 

73098 

+  53  =  1379 

(r  11) 

89037 

+  79=  1127 

(r  4) 
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(c) 


6914 

-5-  33  = 

:  209 

(r  17) 

56061 

51 

— 

1099 

(r  12) 

4992 

-5-24  = 

208 

65242 

61 

1069 

(r  33) 

8333 

-5-27  = 

:  308 

(r  20) 

93461 

46 

2031 

(r  35) 

87039 

-5-  43  = 

:2024 

(r  37) 

64132 

31 

2068 

(r  24) 

97211 

-5-  32  = 

3038 

(r  25) 

12490 

-5- 

41 

= 

304 

(r  26) 

23547 

-5-  22  =  1070 

(r  7) 

85796 

-5-  41  =  2092 

(r  24) 

568279 

-5-  71=  8003 

(r  66) 

496938 

-5-  23  =  21606 

822134 

-5-91=  9034 

(r  40) 

Group  III. 

(a.) 

There  are  no  even  divisions. 

999 

-5-39  = 

25 

(r  24) 

65231 

57 

— 

1144 

(r  23) 

980 

-5-39  = 

25 

(r  5) 

79235 

59 

_ 

1342 

(r  57) 

990 

-5-29  = 

34 

(r  4) 

75498 

67 

— 

1126 

(r  56) 

990 

-5-28  = 

35 

(r  10) 

91254 

-5- 

68 

=2 

1341 

(r  66) 

998 

-5-37  = 

26 

(r  36) 

79572 

69 



1153 

(r  15) 

980 

-1-37  = 

26 

(r  18) 

95147 

75 

— 

1268 

(r  47) 

961 

-5-26  = 

36 

(r  25) 

8957 

76 

— 

117 

(r  65) 

8241 

-5-36  = 

228 

(r  33) 

92483 

• 

78 

_ 

1185 

(r  53) 

8723 

-5-37  = 

235 

(r  28) 

89765 

-5- 

79 

= 

1136 

(r  21) 

9361 

-5-27  = 

346 

(r  19) 

9764 

85 

114 

(r  74) 

9104 

-5-46  = 

197 

(r  42) 

9856 

86 



114 

(r  52) 

9253 

-5-47  = 

196 

(r  41) 

9976 

87 



114 

(r  58) 

9351 

-5-48  = 

194 

(r  39) 

99657 

■ 

88 



1132 

(r  41) 

71340 

-5-49  = 

1455 

(r  45) 

27543 

• 

96 



286 

(r  87) 

7203 

-5-56  = 

128 

(r  35) 

32467 

-5- 

97 

= 

334 

(r  69) 

(c.) 

6013- 

-5-  29  =  207 

(r  10) 

4104 

-5-  38  =  108 

(r  20) 

1012 

-5-  49  =  206 

(r  26) 

24010 

-5-59=  406 

(r  16) 

291132- 

■5-97  =  3001 

(r  35) 

Group  IV. 

(a.) 

999- 

-5-37  = 

27 

888 

37 

24 

986- 

-5-29  = 

34 

912 

38: 

24 

983 

-5-26  = 

37 

910 

26 

35 

972 

-5-27  = 

36 

900 

36 

25 

988 

-5-38  = 

26 

897 

39 

23 
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14996  -J- 46  =  326 
17955-^57  =  315 
27948-^68  =  411 
62031  ^-87  =  713 
89866  -h  98  =  917 

(M 


739 

-^27  =  27 

(r  10) 

9987 

-5-47  =  212 

(r  23) 

899 

-5-  28  =  32 

(r  3) 

3276 

-5-  48  =  68 

(r  12) 

997 

^  36  =  27 

(r  25) 

8573 

68  =  126 

(r  5) 

839 

~s~  38  =  22 

(r  3) 

7829 

^-79  =  99 

(r  8) 

938 

-h-39  =  24 

(r  2) 

7496 

-5-  87  =  86 

(r  14) 

858 

-5-57  =  15 

(r  3) 

39858 

-h  58  =  687 

(r  12) 

6532 

-^26  =  251 

(r  6) 

28973 

-5-  76=  381 

(r  17) 

8428 

-s-  36  =  234 

(r  4) 

65759 

-5-  78  =  843 

(r  5) 

2937 

-^37  =  79 

(r  14) 

56997 

-5-  87  =  655 

(r  12) 

2367 

-f-  38  =  62 

(r  11) 

79659 

-5-  89  =  895 

(r  4) 

(c.) 


35909 

-^89  =  403     (r  42) 

17748 

-4-  87  =  204 

88437 

-^98  =  902 

20691 

-5-99  =  209 

60434 

H-  67  =  902 

70674 

-5-  88  =  803 

(r  10) 

33880 

56  =  605 

37936 

-^-47  =  807 

(r  7) 

31512 

h-  78  =  404 

15354 

-5-  76  =  202 

(r  2) 

SPOKEN  AND  WRITTEN  ENGLISH. 
In  the  Fourth  Grade  oral  composition  and  written  composition  should  be 
carried  on  side  by  side,  and  each  should  supplement  the  other.  The  work 
in  written  composition  may  be  regarded  as  the  basal  type,  as  its  results  are 
more  definite  and  it  requires  all  pupils  to  make  an  effort  to  meet  the  assign- 
ment. 

While  no  teacher  should  attempt  to  meet  any  arbitrary  division  of  time 
between  oral  and  written  composition,  some  teachers  may  profit  by  knowing 
that  this  course  of  study  in  English  is  organized  on  the  assumption  that  about 
sixty  per  cent  of  the  time  should  be  devoted  to  oral  composition  and  about 
forty  per  cent  to  written  composition. 

Sources  op  Material  for  Oral  and  Written  Composition. 
The  material  for  compositions  must  be  carefully  selected  from  sources 
easily  available. 

Upon  the  judgment  used  in  the  selection  of  subject  matter  for  composi- 
tions will  largely  depend  the  value  of  the  work  in  spoken  and  written  English. 

The  experiences  of  the  every  day  lives  of  children  can  and  should  be  made 
to  yield  topics  without  number  for  interesting  themes. 

Imagination,  as  it  is  related  to  daily  life,  should  furnish  the  subjects  next 
in  number  and  in  value  to  those  taken  from  experience. 

Carefully  selected  class  reading  that  will  give  the  information  needed  at 
the  right  time  for  enlarging  experiences  and  for  stimulating  the  imagination 
should  be  made  a  constant  factor  in  the  selection  of  topics  for  both  spoken 
and  written  composition. 
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While  it  is  desirable  that  many  of  the  subjects  for  composition  work  should 
represent  experiences  that  are  common  to  all  the  pupils  of  the  class,  the 
prime  requisites  of  a  good  subject  are  that  it  should  be  concrete,  personal, 
and  capable  of  brief  treatment  in  the  oral  work.  In  the  original  written 
exercises  particularly  it  is  desirable  to  allow  pupils  considerable  freedom  in 
the  selection  of  subjects  that  represent  their  own  individual  experiences. 

Experience. 
"The  child's  own  life  is  the  basis  of  his  interest." 

The  subjects  for  composition  in  spoken  and  written  English  should  be 
related  to  the  experiences  of  the  child  as  closely  as  possible.  The  realities  of 
daily  life  bring  an  abundance  of  subjects  filled  with  interest  that  the  children 
like  to  talk  about.  From  this  full  reservoir  of  information  a  wise  grade 
teacher  can  draw  topics  at  will  that  are  sure  to  make  the  talking  and  writing 
worth  while. 

When  interest  has  been  aroused  and  pupils  are  free  in  speaking,  topics  for 
written  themes  will  be  easily  found. 

The  experiences  of  children  give  them  the  material  for  compositions;  their 
instruction  must  teach  them  the  right  forms  of  expression.  The  teacher  can 
do  much  to  aid  the  children  in  choosing  new  things  to  see,  new  stories  to  read, 
new  games  to  play,  new  methods  of  study,  new  chances  for  being  useful  and 
new  codes  of  honor.  From  each  of  these  sources  comes  an  opportunity  for  the 
teacher  to  select  the  topics  for  themes  in  spoken  and  written  English. 

Imagination. 

The  natural,  creative  imagination  that  has  to  do  with  every  day  affairs 
is  the  imagination  that  should  indicate  how  and  where  to  find  subjects  for 
composition  that  will  add  value  to  life. 

The  imagination  that  supplements  experience  on  every  hand,  that  has 
gradually  brought  man  from  the  level  of  the  ox  to  where  his  creations  enable 
him  to  read  in  his  morning  paper  what  has  taken  place  in  the  so-called  "civil- 
ized world"  on  the  preceding  day,  has  its  elements  in  every  normal  child. 
This  imagination  can  be  utilized  to  enlarge  the  thought  in  all  the  affairs  of  life. 

Upon  the  theory  that  right  thinking  produces  right  action,  no  limits  to  the 
creative  imagination  as  a  moral  agent  can  be  set.  It  is  the  imagination  that 
deals  so  closely  with  real  life  that  we  should  try  to  cultivate,  and  we  cannot 
begin  the  work  too  early. 

If  the  imagination  that  we  would  cultivate  is  supplemented  by  stories  that 
give  needed  information,  the  growth  of  power  to  use  good  English  will  be 
greatly  strengthened. 

Stories  of  fairies,  of  brownies,  and  of  good  spirits,  the  impersonation  of 
animate  and  inanimate  objects  familiar  to  children,  the  description  and 
interpretation  of  suitable  pictures  and  the  stories  read  into  the  picture,  are 
illustrations  of  the  sources  from  which  topics  may  be  drawn  for  theme  writing 
involving  the  imagination. 

Reproduction. 

Reproduction  can  be  made  valuable  in  composition  work  if  the  stories  are 
wisely  chosen  to  supplement  the  other  work. 
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Short  stories  told,  or  read  and  interpreted,  should  be  used  for  both  oral 
reproduction  and  written  reproduction.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  any 
subject  that  is  suitable  for  oral  reproduction  is  likely  to  prove  equally  desirable 
for  written  work. 

The  reproduction  of  stories  representing  child  life  that  the  children  of  the 
grade  can  appreciate  and  enjoy  should  furnish  many  types  of  theme  for  spoken 
and  written  composition.  These  are  to  be  found  in  text-books  and  supple- 
mentary readers,  and  in  the  language  books.  Incidents  in  the  lives  of  great 
men  and  women  may  be  used  to  great  advantage. 

Stories  for  reproduction  should  be  so  closely  related  to  the  compositions 
written  from  experience  and  imagination  as  to  supplement  them  at  every 
step. 

Stories  and  readings  for  information  that  will  help  to  interpret  experiences 
ought  to  stimulate  the  instructive  imagination  and  should  be  freely  used  for 
reproduction. 

Suggested  Subjects  for  Composition  Based  on  Experience. 
(Note. —  Similar  lists  should  be  prepared  by  each  teacher  for  compositions 
based  on  imagination  and  on  reproduction.) 

1.  A  New  Game  at  School. 

2.  Why  I  Like  the  Fourth  Grade. 

3.  Our  Contest  in  Spelling. 

4.  An  Out  door  Recess. 

5.  An  In-door  Recess. 

6.  The  Best  Time  I  Ever  Had. 

7.  My  Baby  Brother. 

8.  My  First  Report  Card. 

9.  A  Picture  in  My  Schoolroom. 

10.  How  I  Help  at  School. 

11.  What  I  Did  last  Saturday  Morning. 

12.  How  I  Saved  a  Nickel. 

13.  My  First  Lesson  in  Sewing. 

14.  My  First  Lesson  in  Manual  Training. 

15.  When  the  Fire  Alarm  Rings. 

16.  A  Fire  I  Saw. 

17.  A  Breakdown  on  the  Street. 

18.  How  We  Surprised  Mother. 

19.  Why  Do  We  Have  a  Fire  Drill  ? 

20.  Why  We  Have  Gymnastics. 

21.  How  I  Helped  Mother. 

22.  Doing  Errands. 

23.  Buying  at  the  Grocery. 

24.  A  Heavy  Snowstorm  and  No  School. 

25.  A  Kind  Act  that  I  Saw. 

26.  A  Rainy  Afternoon. 

27.  Saturday  Good  Times. 

28.  The  Schoolroom  Monitors. 

29.  Our  Dressing  Room. 
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Forms  of  Oral  and  Written  Compositions. 
No  teacher  should  misunderstand  the  following  analysis  of  the  forms  of 
oral  and  written  compositions.  Of  course,  children  are  not  to  be  taught 
description,  argumentation,  narration  and  exposition  as  such.  The  outline  is 
presented  here  in  order  to  suggest  to  the  teacher  the  various  forms  of  compo- 
sition, so  that  in  assigning  topics  for  oral  and  written  work,  teachers  will  not 
limit  such  topics  too  exclusively  to  any  one  of  the  given  forms. 

Conversation.  {Dialogue.) 
This  form  of  composition  should  be  largely  oral  and  should  consist  of  ques- 
tion and  answer  about  familiar  things,  especially  in  the  subjects  of  study 
for  the  fourth  grade. 

Description. 

The  following  outline  will  indicate  those  themes  familiar  to  children  which 
they  may  be  asked  to  describe  in  both  oral  and  written  work : 

a.  Familiar  objects. 

b.  Scenes  witnessed  by  pupils  where  action  plays  a  prominent  part. 

c.  Natural  scenery  from  their  observation  and  study  or  from  photographs 
or  lantern  slides. 

d.  Weather  conditions  as  observed  and  studied. 

e.  Pictures  of  natural  objects,  photographs,  or  lantern  slides,  and  real 
works  of  art. 

/.  Persons;  as  members  of  the  family,  friends,  classmates,  or  persons  seen 
on  the  street,  in  the  street  cars,  or  in  public  places. 

Discussion.  (Argumentation.) 

Children  should  be  taught  to  argue,  pro  and  con,  on  familiar,  debatable 
questions. 

Exposition.  (Explanation.) 
Children  should  be  taught  to  explain  the  methods  of  doing  things. 

a.  In  the  manual  training  rooms  or  shops. 

b.  At  home. 

c.  In  domestic  science  and  in  sewing. 

d.  In  gardening. 

Children  also  find  profit  and  enjoyment  in  explaining  how  games  are  played, 
although  this  is  somewhat  complicated  for  the  usual  fourth  grade  class. 

Narration. 

Topics  for  themes  in  Narration  can  be  drawn  from 

a.  Experiences  of  the  children. 

b.  From  imagination. 

c.  Subjects  of  study. 

d.  From  reading. 

Letter  Writing. 

The  assumption  is  that  no  instruction  in  letter  writing  has  been  given  in 
the  third  grade.  Teachers  should  therefore  deal  with  the  subject  of  letter 
writing  as  though  it  were  a  new  subject  in  Grade  IV. 
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Letter  writing  in  this  grade  should  be  limited  to  friendly  letters.  Formal 
letters  and  notes  of  acceptance  will  be  taken  up  in  the  later  grades.  Friendly 
letters  should  be  short  and  should  ordinarily  contain  but  one  paragraph. 

The  form  and  arrangement  of  a  friendly  letter  should  be  clearly  taught.  At 
first  letters  that  are  correct  in  form  and  excellent  in  subject  matter  may  be 
read,  studied,  interpreted  and  copied.  Pupils  should  be  trained  to  take 
simple  letters  from  dictation  before  they  are  required  to  write  original  letters. 

As  far  as  possible  the  original  letters  of  the  pupils  should  be  real  letters 
written  to  real  people  for  some  purpose.  Appropriate  subject  matter  may  be 
found  in  the  unusual  occurrences  at  school;  in  the  interesting  experiences  at 
home,  especially  on  holidays;  in  telling  the  news  to  absent  friends;  in  extend- 
ing invitations  to  share  good  things;  and  in  expressing  thanks  for  favors 
received. 

Devices  to  Awaken  Interest  and  to  Develop  a  Desire  to  Improve. 

Have  many  of  the  written  stories  read  aloud  by  the  children.  Insist  upon 
good  expression. 

Have  some  stories  which  were  written  by  other  children  read  aloud  and 
reproduced. 

Assign  in  advance  some  work  to  three  or  four  children  at  a  time  in  order 
to  get  fluent  oral  work  as  a  standard  for  all. 

In  oral  composition  frequently  form  a  line  of  good  sentence  makers  and 
call  it  "making  a  book." 

Have  the  pupils  put  each  work  of  a  spelling  lesson  into  a  sentence  of  not 
less  than  five  words. 

In  rating  dictation  tests,  mark  each  error  in  a  paper  and  keep  a  record  of 
the  total  number  of  errors. 

In  rating  compositions,  mark  the  more  important  errors  and  then  rate  the 
composition  as  a  whole,  using  the  scale,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5. 

Suggestions  on  Oral  Composition. 

Pupils  learn  to  talk  correctly  by  talking  under  careful,  sympathetic  super- 
vision. Every  day  some  of  the  children  should  get  a  chance  to  tell  a  short 
story,  or  to  frame  several  related  sentences.  Avoid,  however,  aimless,  hap- 
hazard, unrelated  prattle.  Train  the  pupils  to  distinguish  between  the  impor- 
tant and  the  unimportant.  Require  them  to  think  before  they  try  to  tell 
the  complete  story,  but  endeavor  to  avoid  making  them  self-conscious. 

Develop  a  standard  of  story  telling  by  having  some  of  the  children  read 
suitable  stories  written  by  children.  In  a  word,  train  the  children  to  read 
as  they  ought  to  talk;  then  train  them  to  talk  as  they  read. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  constantly  that  the  oral  language  work  of  pupils 
of  Grade  IV.  is  always  far  superior  to  that  which  appears  in  their  written 
exercises. 

In  this  grade  the  subjects  suggested  for  written  composition  are  equally 
good  for  oral  work. 

It  is  not  wise  to  spoil  good  story  telling  by  too  much  attention  to  the  lan- 
guage errors.  The  more  common  language  errors  should  be  replaced  by  the 
correct  forms  by  means  of  special  teaching,  special  drills  and  dictation  tests, 
for  which  ample  time  should  be  taken. 
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List  of  Words  Frequently  Confused. 
Following  is  a  list  of  words  which,  for  various  reasons,  are  difficult  for  the 
children  to  use  correctly.    It  is  suggested  that  special  attention  be  given  by 
the  teacher  to  the  proper  use  of  these  words  by  fourth  grade  children. 


aie 

there 

new 

hold 

our 

their 

knew 

whole 

be 

they 

went 

nole 

bee 

no 

when 

threw 

by 

know 

feel 

through 

buy 

does 

fell 

wood 

ate 

dose 

felt 

would 

eight 

from 

poor 

not 

to 

form 

pour 

-  knot 

two 

here 

think 

cent 

too 

hear 

thing 

sent 

son 

sea 

blue 

scent 

sun 

see 

blew 

one 

very 

of 

light 

won 

every 

off 

write 

Suggested  Monthly  Assignments  of  Technicalities  in  English. 
The  following  assignments  are  only  suggestive.  They  show  how  some  fourth 
grade  teachers  plan  their  work.  It  is  believed  that  every  teacher  can  easily 
follow  such  a  plan  in  order  to  cover  in  a  systematic  way  the  work  of  the 
grade.  Each  teacher  will  probably  find  it  advantageous  to  work  out  a  plan 
of  her  own. 

Assignment  for  September. 

Give  some  opportunity  to  read  little  stories  written  by  other  children. 

Give  some  practice  in  copying  short  stories  suitable  for  fourth  grade  children 
to  write.    Require  a  single  margin  at  the  left  and  a  paragraph  margin. 

Emphasize  oral  expression  as  a  preparation  for  written  expression. 

Employ  cooperative  exercises  as  a  means  of  revealing  the  proper  form  of 
a  written  story.  In  these  exercises  the  teacher  should  work  at  the  board  as 
the  children  work  at  their  desks. 

Teach  the  name  of  the  school  and  of  the  teacher,  and  the  names  of  the 
months, —  August,  September  and  October. 

Train  the  children  to  take  from  dictation  three  or  four  short  related  sen- 
tences and  arrange  them  properly  in  a  paragraph. 

Use  the  period  and  the  question  mark. 

Use  some  names  of  persons  and  places. 

Teach  the  names  of  the  days  of  the  week  in  order  and  train  the  pupils  to 
use  them  in  sentences. 

Use  such  expressions  as  the  following: 

This  is  Wednesday  morning. 

This  is  Tuesday  morning. 
W  /  the  beaching  of  this  assignment  by  frequent  dictated  exercises. 
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Assignment  for  October. 
Give  some  practice  in  copying  sentences  as  suitable  for  fourth  grade  children 
to  use. 

Train  the  pupils  to  use  their  spelling  words  in  sentences  of  not  less  than  five 
words.    Oral  illustration  should  precede  a  written  requirement. 

Train  the  pupils  to  recognize  the  plural  of  a  noun  and  its  possessive  form  in 
sentences.  Train  them  to  form  and  use  the  plural  and  possessive  singular 
of  any  given  noun. 

Teach  the  writing  of  Columbus  Day. 

Distinguish  between  know,  no  and  not;  there  and  they;  set,  sit  and  sat. 
Require  the  pupils  to  fill  blanks  in  sentences  with  the  above  words. 
Form  possessives  with  the  names  Henry,  Arthur,  George,  Helen,  Margaret , 
and  the  names  of  several  nearby  teachers. 

Teach  the  pupils  to  write  the  titles  of  their  stories  properly . 
Keep  in  mind  by  use  what  was  learned  in  September. 
Test  by  frequent  dictated  exercises. 

Assignment  for  November. 

Study  and  copy  short  letters.  Train  the  pupils  to  write  a  short  letter  from 
dictation.    Require  a  few  short,  original  letters. 

Teach  the  writing  of  the  names  of  the  nearby  streets;  the  abbreviations  St., 
Ave.,  Mr.,  Mrs.;  the  titles  Miss,  Uncle,  Aunt,  Cousin;  the  initial  letters  as 
used  in  names;  and  Thanksgiving  Day. 

Give  practice  in  the  use  of  a  and  an;  there  and  their;  come  and  came;  go  and 
went;  and  several  verbs  that  end  with  the  sound  ed. 

Require  the  pupils  to  fill  blanks  with  the  above  words. 

Keep  in  mind  by  frequent  use  what  has  already  been  taught. 

Test  by  frequent  dictated  exercises. 

Assignment  for  December. 

Give  more  practice  upon  letter  writing,  including  short,  original  letters. 

Train  the  pupils  to  address  an  envelope  and  also  a  post  card.  In  this  grade 
omit  the  return  address  on  the  envelope. 

Train  the  pupils  to  use  Christmas  Day,  Monday  morning,  Friday  afternoon, 
Christmas  morning,  etc. 

Train  to  use  correctly  to,  two,  too;  hear  and  here;  ate  and  eight;  now  and 
know;  new  and  knew  (did  know) ;  threw  and  through. 

Fill  blanks  with  the  above  words. 

Teach  syllabication  of  words  and  the  use  of  the  hyphen  at  the  end  of  the  line . 
Note  that  through  and  which  are  not  to  be  divided. 
Test  by  frequent  dictated  exercises. 

Assignment  for  January. 
Teach  the  writing  of  New  Year's  Day,  Public  Library,  City  Hall  and  State 
House. 

Give  drill  upon  the  verb  forms  am,  is,  are,  was  and  were  with  subjects  in 
the  three  persons  and  in  both  numbers.    Fill  blanks. 

Teach  simple,  direct  quotations.  In  writing  quotation  marks,  use  primes 
or  simple  pen  strokes,  not  the  printed  forms. 
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Teach  the  names  of  the  months  in  order  and  require  the  pupils  to  write 
the  names  of  the  months  in  full  and  as  abbreviations. 

Use  in  sentences  not,  isn't,  doesn't,  don't,  hasn't,  aren't,  etc. 

Train  the  pupils  to  take  readily  from  dictation  brief  letters  and  one-para- 
graph stories  that  have  been  written  in  some  class  of  Grade  IV. 

Test  by  frequent  dictated  exercises. 

Assignment  for  February. 
Use  in  sentences  see,  saw,  have  seen,  and  drill  upon  the  following  forms: 

Present. 

I  see  it  now.  We  see  it  now. 

You  see  it  now.  You  see  it  now. 

He  sees  it  now.  They  see  it  now. 

She  sees  it  now. 

Past. 

I  saw  it  yesterday.  We  saw  it  yesterday. 

You  saw  it  yesterday.  You  saw  it  yesterday. 

He  saw  it  yesterday.  They  saw  it  yesterday. 

She  saw  it  yesterday. 

Completed  Action  in  Present  Time,  the  Form  with  Have. 
I  have  seen  it.  We  have  seen  it. 

You  have  seen  it.  You  have  seen  it. 

He  has  seen  it.  They  have  seen  it. 

.She  has  seen  it 


Drill  upon  some  regular  verbs : 

1.  Those  that  end  with  the  sound  of  ed;  as  lifted,  visited,  wanted,  etc. 

2.  Those  that  end  with  the  sound  of  d;  as  called,  played,  answered,  etc. 

3.  Those  that  end  with  the  sound  of  t;  as  walked,  looked,  stopped,  etc. 
Drill  upon  a  few  other  irregular  verb  forms,  as  write,  wrote,  have  written;  go, 

went,  have  gone. 

Require  blanks  in  sentences  to  be  filled  by  verb  forms. 
Test  by  frequent  dictated  exercises. 

Assignment  for  March. 

Use  in  sentences  Evacuation  Day,  the  Seventeenth  of  March;  There  is,  There 
are,  Is  there?  Are  there?  Is  the  boy?  Are  the  boys?  Isn't,  doesn't,  didn't,  hasn't,  etc. 

Distinguish  and  use  in  sentences  may  and  can;  carry,  take,  carry  and  bring; 
to,  two,  too. 

Drill  upon  the  forms  of  such  common  verbs  as  do,  did,  have  done;  see,  saw, 
have  seen;  come,  came,  have  come;  go,  went,  have  gone;  pay,  paid,  have  paid,  etc. 

(live  more  practice  in  taking  single  paragraphs  and  short  letters  from 
dictation.    The  number  of  perfect  papers  should  show  a  marked  increase. 

Test  by  frequent  dictated  exercises. 

Assignment  for  April. 
He  id  letters  written  by  children. 
I  )ictate  shori  Letters. 
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Dictate  questions  as  well  as  statements. 

Train  pupils  to  punctuate  yes  and  no,  when  used  as  part  of  an  answer. 
Use  the  words  not,  any,  no,  anything  and  nothing  in  sentences  and  train  to 
avoid  double  negatives.  Illustrations: 

I  haven't  any  pencil. 

I  have  no  pencil. 

I  haven't  anything  in  my  desk. 

I  have  nothing  in  my  desk. 

I  didn't  do  anything. 
Give  practice  in  using  simple  quotations. 

Review  the  possessive  singular  of  nouns,  including  Charles's  and  James's. 
Use  the  following  possessive  forms  that  have  no  sign:  my,  your,  his,  her,  our, 
their,  its. 

Test  by  frequent  dictated  exercises. 

Assignment  for  May  and  June. 

Use  in  sentences  to,  two,  too,  by,  buy,  new,  knew,  no,  know,  there,  they,  their, 
threw,  through,  bring,  carry,  take,  of,  off. 

Use  May  Day,  Memorial  Day,  Patriots'  Day,  The  Fourth  of  July,  The  Seven- 
teenth of  June. 

Use  not  with  common  verb  forms;  am  not,  are  not  or  aren't,  does  not  or  doesn't, 
did  not  or  didn't,  have  not  or  haven't,  etc. 

Drill  on  the  forms,  Is  there?  There  is;  Are  there?  There  are;  That  book; 
This  book;  These  books;  Those  books. 

Use  throughout  the  year  the  forms  of  the  following  regular  verbs: 

1.  Those  that  sound  ed,  as  add,  lift,  light,  want,  visit,  etc. 

2.  Those  that  end  with  the  sound  of  d,  as  answer,  open,  call,  play,  etc. 

3.  Those  that  end  with  the  sound  of  t,  as  ask,  laugh,  look,  jump,  stop, 
walk,  etc. 

Test  by  frequent  dictated  exericses. 

GEOGRAPHY. 
Apportionment  of  Time  to  the  Various  Topics. 
Type  Forms. —  The  concrete  work  in  the  field  necessary  for  the  correct 
presentation  of  most  of  the  geographic  type  forms  should  be  completed  by 
November  1. 

Needs. —  Discussion  of  needs  and  what  is  done  to  supply  them  begins  at  the 
opening  of  the  term  and  continues  through  the  year. 

Climate. —  Observations  of  the  sun  and  weather  begin  the  opening  week  of 
school,  when  interest  is  awakened  and  future  observation  directed.  As  a 
minimum  requirement  this  work  is  continued  in  periods  of  a  week  at  the  begin- 
ning, in  the  middle,  and  at  the  end  of  each  season.  The  study  of  climate  in 
distant  regions  is  carried  on  throughout  the  year. 

Soil. —  A  few  simple  lessons  on  soil  and  its  relation  to  plant  life  should  be 
given  at  the  opening  of  the  spring  term.  This  relation  should  be  emphasized 
during  the  remainder  of  the  school  year. 

Maps  and  the  Globe. —  The  correct  idea  of  maps  and  the  globe  should  be 
started  early  in  November  and  be  established  at  the  end  of  January.  From 
then  to  the  end  of  the  year  regional  work  always  includes  the  use  of  maps 
and  globe. 
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Suggestions  on  Method. 
The  order  of  arrangement  of  matter  in  Part  I.  is  not  meant  to  imply  special 
sequence.    Most  of  the  concepts  listed  are  to  be  developed  simultaneously 
as  shown  under  "I-Time  Distribution." 

There  are  eight  regions  included  in  the  minimum  essentials  for  Grade  IV. 
One  region,  Switzerland,  is  to  emphasize : 

1.  Ideas  of  the  type  forms — "Highland"  —  "Mountain"  —  and  their 
effects  in  beauty  of  scenery. 

2.  Climatic  effect  in  ascending  mountain  heights. 

Another  region,  Sahara,  emphasizes  effects  of  little  or  no  rainfall. 

In  the  other  six  regions,  each  is  to  emphasize  a  type  form;  differences  in 
climate;  how  some  need  of  Boston  is  supplied. 

There  will  be  more  than  one  lesson  on  each  region,  with  some  concept  promi- 
nent in  each  lesson.  For  example:  Japan  is  studied  (without  map)  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year  to  emphasize  idea  of  type  form  —  "island"  —  and  its 
usefulness  to  Boston  in  supplying  the  needs,  tea  and  silk.  Again  in  the  middle 
of  the  year  (with  map)  the  climate  of  the  Japanese  Islands  is  compared  with 
Boston,  and  consequent  customs  and  habits  of  the  people  are  noted.  In  the 
spring  the  islands  are  again  studied  to  see  how  climate  and  rich  soil  and  a 
great  number  of  people  who  can  work  make  the  tea  and  silk  such  important 
products.  In  this  way  the  concept  "island"  is  reviewed  in  an  intelligent  way; 
viz.,  using  the  old  idea  in  new  situations.  This  avoids  mechanical  drill,  one 
of  the  dangers  to  the  educational  value  of  geography. 
A.  Geographic  Type  Forms. 
Local  Region. 

Type  forms  (except  continent)  should  be  studied  through  field  work. 
Not  more  than  half  of  the  class  should  be  taken.  (The 
Director  of  the  Department  of  Practice  and  Training,  when  it 
is  possible,  will  provide  substitutes  for  the  part  of  the  class 
remaining  in  school.) 
The  field  work  is  followed  in  the  class  room  by  study  of  pictures  of 
the  type  forms,  simple  enough  to  be  within  the  range  of  child's 
experience.  Then  molding  and  drawing  of  the  type  forms 
strengthens  the  concept  by  motor  as  well  as  verbal  expression. 
(The  use  of  moistened  sand  in  the  ordinary  baking  tins  has 
proved  successful  in  many  classes.) 
Distant  Region. 

The  ideas  of  the  type  forms  are  emphasized  by  lessons  on  distant 
regions,  as  when  the  field  lesson  in  which  "island"  is  learned 
is  followed  by  a  lesson  on  Japan  —  "a  number  of  islands  on 
the  other  side  of  the  world  with  many  millions  of  people 
living  there  raising  tea,  some  of  which  is  sent  to  Boston." 
These  lessons  may  be  carried  on  by 

1.  Silent  study  of  pictures  from  stated  directions  and  questions, 

followed  by  class  reports. 

2.  The  device  of  "The  Journey,"  made  effective  by  teacher's 

vivid  description,  emphasizing  distance  and  direction  and 
avoiding  details  of  the  route. 

3.  Supplementary  reading,  followed  by  guided  discussion  of  its 

geographic  content. 
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After  such  work  there  are  summaries  and  definitions  in  the  pupil's 
own  words.  "A  definition  should  sum  up  not  initiate  an 
inquiry." 

B.  Needs  and  Consequent  Activities. 

The  class  discussions  of  these  should  lead  to  the  simple  notion  of  the 
universality  of  human  needs  and  the  part  man,  climate  and  soil 
has  taken  in  supplying  them. 

Simple  treatment  of  products  of  the  soil  in  the  distant  regions  gives 
ideas  of  what  the  product  is  —  the  conditions  which  make  it 
readily  produced  —  the  centers  from  which  it  is  sent  to  Boston 
stores  and  markets  or  factories. 

C.  Climate. 

Data  for  climate  is  gained  through  local  observation  as  indicated  under 
Part  I.-C,  and  forms  the  basis  for  understanding  the  climatic 
effects  in  the  distant  region. 

D.  Soil. 

Only  the  simplest  talks  on  soil — its  kinds  and  uses — should  be  given. 
Observations  of  soil  in  window  boxes,  home  and  school  gardens 
should  be  the  basis  of  these  talks;  and  reference  to  soil  in  Public 
Garden  and  Boston  Common  should  be  made  to  insure  idea  of 
larger  extent  of  this  soil  and  plant  relation. 

E.  Maps  and  the  Globe.* 

From  the  pupils'  three  years'  work  in  drawing  objects  smaller  than  they 
really  are,  it  will  be  easy  to  formulate  the  idea  of  "drawing  to  a 
scale"  necessary  in  making  plans. 
The  teacher  drawing  at  the  board  and  the  pupils  drawing  on  paper, 
from  the  measurement  data  furnished  by  specially  directed 
pupils,  plan  "the  school  neighborhood,  indicating  a  few  streets 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  schoolhouse.    The  position  of  the  school- 
house  should  be  indicated." 
"Have  the  children  point  out  and  name  the  streets  over  which  they 
pass  on  their  way  home  from  school.    In  this  way  nearly  all  the 
district  may  be  pictured." 
"Points  of  a  Compass." 

When  this  simple  plan  has  been  drawn  and  the  points  of  the  compass 
are  indicated  on  it,  the  term  map  should  be  applied  to  it, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  a  representation  of  a  portion  of  the  earth's 
surface.  The  child  will  then  learn  that  north  is  toward  the 
top,  south  toward  the  bottom,  east  toward  the  right  hand,  and 
west  toward  the  left  hand. 
"Directions  from  the  schoolhouse,  in  terms  of  north,  east,  south  and 
west  of  certain  streets,  public  buildings,  etc.,  may  be  taken." 
Map  of  Boston. 

Locate  neighborhood  section  and  other  sections  of  the  city.  Note 
places  bordering  Boston.  Note  the  map  symbols  and  explain 
their  significance. 

"Show  how  land  and  water  masses  are  represented,  the  wavy  river 
line,  the  curving  shore  line.    Talk  about  the  map  scale.  The 


*  Quotations  are  from  the  previous  Boston  Course  ot  Study  in  Geography,  School  Docu- 
ment No.  5,  1910. 
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distance  of  a  mile  from  the  school  should  be  shown  or 
designated  so  that  the  children  may  understand  it." 
The  Globe  and  Map  Hemispheres. 

Try  to  get  pupils  to  see  as  clearly  as  possible  the  idea  that  the  earth 
is  one  great  round  ball,  and  the  globe  represents  it. 

If  cut  in  halves  each  part  is  a  half  of  the  earth  ball,  a  hemisphere: 
Eastern  and  Western,  Northern  and  Southern  hemispheres; 
continents,  the  largest  divisions  of  the  land;  oceans,  the  largest 
divisions  of  the  water;  names  and  relative  position  of  each; 
location  of  City  of  Boston  and  our  own  country  on  this  world 
map;  location  of  every  other  region  studied  in  previous  work  — 
comparison  of  map  of  world  and  the  map  of  the  school  section 
(or  Boston  map)  shows  they  both  represent  on  a  flat  surface 
the  curved  surface  of  the  earth  by  using  scale  and  symbols. 

Suggestive  Lesson  Outlines. 
1.    Needs  and  Consequent  Activities. 

Aim. 

To  realize  some  of  the  needs  of  the  people  of  the  City  of  Boston  and  the 
means  of  supplying  them. 
Method. 

Guided  Class  Discussions. 
Development. 

I.    Needs  of  the  family: 

Let  pupils  make  out  lists  of 

1.  Kinds  of  food  at  noon  meal:  meat,  bread,  tea,  etc. 

2.  Articles  of  clothing  worn  by  them,  as  woolen,  cotton, 

silks,  rubbers. 

3.  Necessities  in  the  home:  furniture,  fuel,  etc. 

(Such  a  list  is  placed  on  the  board  in  view  of  the  class.) 
II.    Needs  of  the  people  of  the  city: 

1.  Simple  idea  of  "city"  of  Boston  as  made  up  of  the  pupil's 

family  and  all  the  other  thousands  of  families  having  their 
homes  near  together  in  a  certain  place. 

2.  The  amount  of  goods  needed  for  so  many  people. 

III.  How  the  people's  needs  are  supplied: 

Have  pupils  choose  from  list  —  products  obtained. 

1.  In  Boston's  markets  —  grocery  and  dry  goods  stores. 

Factories. 

Shoes  in  Jamaica  Plain. 
Rubber  in  Roxbury. 
Candy  in  City  Proper. 

2.  From  distant  places. 

Tea,  meat,  silk,  etc. 

Meat  from  Western  Plains. 

Tea  from  Japan. 

Source  of  supplies  for  stores  and  factories;  how  they 
reach  Boston.    (Steamers  —  trains.) 

IV.  Summary:  The  needs  of  the  people  of  the  City  of  Boston  (popula- 

tion given,)  are  so  great  that  the  stores  are  busy  supplying 
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them.  Some  factories  in  Boston  supply  the  stores  with  boots 
and  shoes,  rubbers,  etc.  But  there  is  so  much  needed  that 
people  must  be  busy  fn  far-away  places  getting  products,  as 
silk,  tea,  sugar,  etc.,  for  our  stores  and  factories.  There  must 
be  steameis  and  trains  to  biing  the  goods  here  to  Boston. 
V.    Assignment  for  outside  work. 

1.  Observe  the  labels  on  goods  in  the  stores  to  find  out  wheie 

the  goods  come  trorn. 

2.  Find  out  from  daily  papers,  and  other  sources,  what  ships 

and  trains  come  to  Boston  and  what  they  bring. 

2.    Cuba.    (October  Lesson.) 

Aim. 

To  emphasize  the  meaning  of  the  geographic  term  "island  "  (involving 
coast  line,  harbor,  ocean,  city)  and  see  its  value  in  supplying  one  of 
Boston's  needs. 
Method. 

Imaginative  journey. 
Development. 

1.  Statement  of  lesson's  purpose  —  to  visit  an  island  far  away  from 

Boston  and  compare  it  with  the  ones  we  know. 

2.  Routes  of  travel  (no  map). 

From  Atlantic  avenue  on  United  Fruit  Company  steamer  (pier) 
sailing  through  the  harbor,  seeing  the  city  and  its  coast  Line 
disappear,  through  Massachusetts  Bay,  out  on  the  open  Atlantic 
Ocean  —  then  south  for  about  four  days  and  nights,  waking  up 
one  morning  to  find  our  steamer  in. 

3.  The  Harbor  of  Havana. 

a.  Items  that  make  us  think  of  home  city. 

1.  Safety  of  harbor  —  land  curving  around,  keeping  out 

great  ocean  waves. 

2.  It  is  the  same  ocean  of  which  Boston  Harbor  is  a  part. 

3.  Many  ships  loading  and  unloading. 

4.  The  homes  of  many  people  behind  the  harbor  making  a 

city. 

5.  Fine  broad  streets  in  the  newer  part  of  city. 

b.  Items  that  are  diffei  ent  from  home  city. 

1 .  The  land  is  high  behind  the  harbor  and  city,  resembling 

our  Blue  Hills. 
It  must  be  harder  than  in  Boston  to  make  roads  out  from 
the  city,  as  the  land  is  uneven. 

2.  The  people  of  the  city  are  dark  skinned  Cubans.  There 

are  many  negroes.  Havana  has  fewer  people  than 
Boston. 

3.  The  houses  are  built  lower  than  ours;  streets  with 

Spanish  signs. 

4.  There  are  carts  for  carrying  goods  drawn  by  oxen. 

4.  A  cruise  around  the  island  (in  small  coast  steamer). 

.    a.    Distance  around  island  is  greater  than  distance  of  Cuba  from 
Boston. 
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b.  The  coast  line. 

Safe  harbors  and  settlements. 

Storm  encountered  wlien  on  ocean.  Captain  immediately 
goes  into  shore  and  finds  a  sheltered  harbor.  We  find 
the  coast  line  curves  in  and  out  very  much,  so  it  forms 
many  fine  safe  harbors;  yet  there  are  few  cities.  Some 
harbors  have  small  settlements  and  the  people  there 
put  quantities,  of  bananas  and  pineapples  on  the  steamer. 

c.  How  the  island  looks  from  the  steamer. 

Cannot  see  around  the  island  because  so  large.  It  is  mostly 
high  land,  with  trees,  very  different  from  ours,  on  the 
hills. 

Much  fruit  (bananas,  pineapples  and  oranges)  grows  on 
the  lower  slopes  and  in  the  level  places.  There  are 
other  islands  near. 

d.  Return  to  our  own  steamer. 

5.  Homeward  Bound. 

a.  Cargo  of  our  steamer:  pineapples,  bananas. 

b.  Watching  the  city  and  the  coast  line  of  the  island  fade  from 

view. 

c.  Sail  north  several  days;  turn  to  west,  entering  Massachusetts 

Bay,  into  Harbor  of  Boston. 

6.  Summary  (to  be  told  to  home  folk). 

What  Cuba  is  —  an  island  in  a  group  of  islands. 
Direction  and  distance  from  Boston  —  4  days  —  South. 
Comparison  with  Boston  —  in  items  above  stated. 
What  it  sends  to  Boston  —  exports  fruit. 

7.  Assignments. 

We  are  to  visit  Cuba  again  in  the  winter.    Read  in  text  (pages 
given)  to  know  more  about  the  country. 

3.    Cuba.    (Mid-Winter  Lesson  with  Map.) 

Aim. 

To  give  pupils  idea  of  a  hot  country  —  Cuba  —  and  its  chief  product, 
raw  sugar,  which  supplies  a  Boston  need. 

Method. 

Imaginative  journey  combined  with  picture  study. 
Development. 

I.  Introduction. 

1.  Our  need  of  sugar. 

a.  Candy:  great  business  done  in  our  city. 

b.  Bread,  cake,  pies,  pudding,  jellies,  preserves. 

c.  Tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  lemonade,  syrup. 

2.  Lack  of  home  supply. 

Journey  to  Cuba  to  get  it. 
II.    The  Voyage. 

1.  The  start:    "Tramp"  steamer  from  Commonwealth  Pier, 

South  Boston. 

2.  Time:    Christmas  holidays  (winter  weather). 
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3.    On  the  Atlantic:  direction  taken;  change  in  weather  as  we 
go  South. 

III.  In  Cuba. 

1.  Facts  noted  on  approach. 

a.  Cuba  an  island  (Review);  one  of  the  West  Indies. 

b.  Summer  weather  (but  winter  in  Boston). 

Note:    Summer  here  throughout  the  year. 

c.  Luxuriant  vegetation  — •  hot  country. 

Plenty  of  rain  that  makes  plants  grow. 

2.  Landing  at  Havana  (locate  on  map).    Review  by  short, 

vivid  description  of  the  people;  the  streets. 

3.  Visit  to  a  sugar  plantation. 

a.  Appearance. 

1.  The  size  of  plantation. 

2.  The   cane,   height,   thickness,   compare  with 

Indian  corn. 

3.  Position  of  leaves. 

4.  Cross  section  of  cane. 

a.  Outside:  thick,  hard.  (Why?) 

b.  Inside:  soft,  pink,  juicy. 

Taste:  sweet. 

b.  What  the  people  do  with  it.    They  gather  it,  press 

out  the  juice,  clean  it,  making  brown  sugar  and 
molasses,  which  they  send  to  Havana. 

4.  Loading  sugar  on  boats  for  Boston  factory. 

IV.  Summary. 

The  sugar  we  use  comes  from  the  sugar  cane  which  looks  some- 
thing like  Indian  corn.  It  grows  in  a  hot  country  called  Cuba, 
an  island  of  the  West  Indies  where  there  is  much  rain;  summer 
all  the  year.  The  people  press  from  the  cane  the  juice,  clean 
it,  making  raw  sugar  and  molasses.  This  is  sent  on  ships  over 
water  from  Havana  to  Boston  to  be  refined  in  the  factory  in 
South  Boston. 

Aids. 

Books:  Aunt  Martha's  Corner  Cupboard.  Kirby. 

Stories  of  Industry.    Vol.  II.    Chase  and  Clow. 
Pictures:  Views  of  Cuba.    Central  Library  Collection. 

Tarr  and  McMurry.    Book  I,  page  123. 
Sugar:  cane  stalk;  raw  sugar. 
Books  and  Materials. 

1.    Supplementary  Reading  for  Children  of  Grade  IV. 
Seven  Little  Sisters.  Andrews. 

Big  People  and  Little  People  of  Other  Lands.  Shaw. 

Children  of  the  Palm  Land.  Allen. 

The  Snow  Baby.  Peary. 

Children  of  the  Cold.  Schwatka. 

Little  People  of  Asia.  Miller. 

Geographical  Readers.  Carpenter. 
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Our  Little  Cousin  Series.  Wade. 

Around  the  World.    Carroll.    Book  III. 

Little  People  Everywhere.    McDonald  and  Dalrymple. 

The  Dutch  Children.    Lucy  Fitch  Perkins. 

Snowland  Folks.    R.  E.  and  M.  A.  Peary. 

Little  Folks  of  Many  Lands.  Chance. 

2.  Maps  and  Globes. 

Map  of  Boston.  (Map  of  Massachusetts  and  United  States.) 
Map  of  Hemispheres.    (Map  of  World.    Mercator  Projection 

for  routes  of  travel.) 
Small  globes  for  each  individual  in  class. 

3.  Pictures. 

Stereographs. 
Public  Library  Pictures. 
Textbook  Pictures. 
Lantern  Pictures. 

4.  Products:  as  wheat,  raw  sugar,  skins,  Japanese  silks. 

HISTORY. 
Outline  of  Lessons  on  The  Pilgrims. 

Aim. 

To  give  the  children  an  appreciation  of  the  essential  facts  concerning  the 
life  of  the  Pilgrims  in  the  Old  and  New  Worlds. 

Method. 

Story  telling. 
Teaching  Outline. 

I.    Departure  from  England. 

Reason. 
II.    Years  in  Holland. 

1.  Duration  of  stay. 

2.  Life  there. 

3.  Reasons  for  departure. 

III.  Trip  to  America. 

1.  Departure. 

a.  Selection  of  company. 

b.  Number. 

c.  Leaders. 

d.  Vessels. 

2.  Journey. 

a.  Length  of  voyage. 

b.  Kind  of  voyage. 

c.  Interesting  events. 

3.  Arrival. 

a.  Place. 

b.  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims. 

IV.  Life  in  the  New  Country. 

1.    First  winter. 

a.  Building  homes. 

b.  Hardships. 
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c.  Number  of  deaths. 

d.  Return  of  the  Mayflower. 
2,    First  Thanskgiving. 

a.  Relations  with  the  Indians. 

Corn. 
Fur. 

b.  Harvest. 

c.  Feast. 
V.  Summary. 

1.  Points  of  the  lesson. 

2.  Reading  —  The  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims.  Hemans. 

Material. 

Reference  Books. 

Leading  Facts  of  American  History.  Montgomery. 

First  Book  in  American  History.  Eggleston. 

Stories  of  Colonial  Children.  Pratt. 

Colonial  Days.  Gordy. 
Maps. 

Massachusetts. 
Pictures. 

Embarkation  of  the  Pilgrims. 

Departure  from  Delft  Haven. 

Mayflower  in  Plymouth  Harbor. 

Landing  of  the  Pilgrims. 

Pilgrim  Exiles. 

Plymouth  Rock. 

Myles  Standish  and  Soldiers. 

Return  of  Mayflower. 
Stereographs  and  Slides. 

Outline  of  Lessons  on  the  Settlement  of  Boston. 

Aim. 

To  interest  the  children  in  the  history  of  Old  Boston. 
Method. 

Story  telling. 
Teaching  Outline: 

I.    The  Charlestown  colony. 

1.  Leader. 

Name. 

Characteristics. 
Early  home. 

2.  Colony. 

Size. 

Condition. 

3.  Sickness  in  the  colony. 

Cause. 
II.    Blackstone's  sale. 

1.    Position  of  Shawmut  or  Trimountain. 
Meaning  of  names. 
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2.  Springs. 

Spring  lane. 

3.  First  white  settler. 

Name. 

Where  he  lived. 

His  invitation  to  Winthrop. 

The  sale. 

III.  Founding  of  Boston. 

1.  Change  of  name. 

Order  of  court. 
Reason  for  choice. 

2.  Date  —  1630. 

IV.  Summary. 

1.  Points  of  the  lesson. 

2.  Reading  —  The  First  House  in  Boston. 

Pratt.    Stories  of  Massachusetts. 

Material. 

Reference  Books: 

A  First  Book  in  American  History.    E.  Eggleston. 

Colonial  Children.    M.  L.  Pratt. 

Stories  of  Massachusetts.    M.  L.  Pratt. 

American  History  Stories.    M.  L.  Pratt. 

Leading  Facts  of  American  History.    D.  H.  Montgomery. 

Colonial  Days.  Gordy. 

History  Readers  for  Elementary  Schools.    L.  L.  W.  Wilson. 
America's  Story  for  America's  Children.    Vol.  V.    M.  L.  Pratt. 
Handbook  of  Boston.  King. 
Boston.    E.  M.  Bacon. 
Maps: 

Boston. 

HOUSEHOLD  SCIENCE  AND  ARTS. 
Sewing. 
Purposes  of  the  Course. 

The  Course  of  Study  in  Sewing  as  a  whole  has  been  planned  with  a  view, 
first,  to  increase  the  amount  of  work  done  by  the  various  classes.  It  will  be 
noted  that  the  work  of  each  year  has  been  so  framed  as  to  encourage  making 
small  garments  and  articles  rather  than  large  ones.  The  interests  of  young 
children  lag,  and  their  hands  tire  when  set  upon  a  single  garment  for  the  year. 
Teachers  are  urged  to  increase  the  number  of  articles  made,  to  encourage  the 
production  of  small,  useful,  practicable  articles,  and  to  go  as  far  beyond  this 
minimum  course  of  study  as  their  varying  conditions  justify. 

H  is  deemed  especially  desirable  to  impress  sewing  classes  with  the  thought 
thai  speed  is  as  important  a  measure  of  their  work  as  accuracy.  This  course 
in  sewing  is  based  on  the  idea  that  there  is  no  subtle,  hidden,  "educational" 
value  in  sewing.  It  is  believed  that  "hand  training"  is  best  known  and  best 
shown  by  readiness  and  excellence  of  hand  production*  Oral  descriptions 
of  processes  in  sewing  are  of  value  to  a  child  only  when  she  is  describing  what 
she  can  do  well  and  quickly.    The  manual  training  which  stands  actual  test, 
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and  which  is  a  worthy  aim  in  school,  results  at  once  in  a  product,  and  the  best 
way  to  secure  "training  and  educational  value"  is  to  improve  this  product 
and  to  increase  the  speed  of  its  production. 

A  distinction  must  be  made  between  haste  and  speed.  A  feeling  of  being 
hurried  would  react  very  unfavorably  on  our  classes.  But  demanding  a 
given  amount  of  good  hemming,  for  example,  in  a  given  ten-minute  period  of 
the  sewing  lesson  is  not  only  a  highly  necessary  part  of  satisfactory  training 
in  sewing,  but  a  useful  means  of  showing  a  child  what  her  comparative 
efficiency  is. 

Another  object  of  the  sewing  course  is  to  provide  teachers  and  pupils  with 
the  help  of  a  school  sewing  machine.  Machines  should  not  be  used  by  small 
children.  They  are  designed  mainly  for  the  use  of  teachers  and  of  sixth- 
grade  classes,  but  large  and  mature  girls  in  lower  grades  may  be  given  some 
machine  sewing  at  the  teacher's  discretion. 

And,  lastly,  the  course  has  been  made  so  as  to  classify  demands  and  to  set 
two  standards  —  the  minimum,  which  is  outlined  in  Part  I.,  and  an  extension 
of  the  minimum,  which  is  left  to  the  initiative  of  the  individual  teacher. 

All  teachers  are  urged  to  extend  the  minimum  in  such  directions  as  their 
own  districts  demand.  Small,  useful  articles,  however,  are  urged  in  all  grades 
and  under  all  conditions.  In  the  higher  grades  beauty  may  be  added  to 
utility,  for  here  the  work  in  sewing  should  bring  to  its  service  pupils'  ability 
in  drawing  and  design. 

By  the  use  of  the  machine  and  the  setting  of  a  minimum  limit  to  the  course 
of  study  it  is  hoped  that  our  work  in  sewing  may  arrive  at  the  ideal  which  many 
of  our  able  sewing  teachers  have  long  desired  it  to  attain. 

Records  Required. 

1.  Each  teacher  is  required  to  keep  a  note  of  all  garments  and  articles  made 
during  each  year  by  each  child  under  her  charge. 

2.  All  teachers  shall  keep  at  least  a  bi-monthly  record  of  their  estimate 
of  the  skill  of  each  child.  Monthly  records  are  preferable:  1  stands  for 
excellent;  2,  for  good;  3,  for  passable;  4,  for  unsatisfactory;  5,  for  poor;  and  6, 
for  very  poor. 

3.  Each  teacher  shall  keep  a  speed  record  for  each  child.  Speed  shall  be 
marked  A,  for  excellent;  B,  for  good;  C,  for  passable;  and  D,  for  deficient. 

These  three  records  are  to  be  kept  in  blank  books  supplied  for  daily  record 
purposes.    They  are  to  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  any  school  official. 

4.  In  all  cases  teachers  are  requested  to  have  children  mark  garments  in 
such  a  way  that  each  may  show  the  date  on  which  it  was  begun  and  finished, 
and  the  number  of  hours  required  for  its  making. 

Teachers  are  advised  to  have  children  paste  a  slip  of  gummed  tape  on  each 
garment  so  that  these  records  may  be  kept. 

Samplers. 

Samplers  are  introduced  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  when  garments  are 
finished,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  an  objective  record  of  each  child's  attain- 
ment in  fundamental  operations. 

Each  pupil,  excepting,  of  course,  those  beginning  fourth  grade,  shall  present 
her  sampler  at  the  opening  of  the  year,  one  sampler  to  be  retained  (and  occasion- 
ally washed)  throughout  her  school  course.    Each  sampler  shall  have  Upon 
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it  sampler  stitches  as  set  down  for  the  various  grades.  Teachers  are  requested 
to  store  the  samplers  during  vacations,  and  to  see  that  they  are  given  on 
graduation  or  on  leaving  school  to  the  girls  who  have  made  them. 

A  sampler  should  contain  about  a  half-yard  of  cotton  cloth,  marked  into 
spaces  of  sizes  appropriate  for  containing  the  stitches  of  the  several  years. 
It  is  advised  that  the  pupils  mark  with  thread  on  the  sampler  each  grade  as 
they  enter  its  work.  For  example,  the  fourth  grade  work  should  be  indicated 
by  IV.,  done  in  red  thread  and  in  such  stitch  as  the  teacher  advises.  It 
should  also  be  thread-marked  with  the  child's  initials,  and  with  the  year  of 
beginning. 

HYGIENE  AND  PHYSIOLOGY. 
Two  Phases  of  the  Work. 
It  is  far  better  for  a  child  to  form  habits  of  right  living  through  his  own 
desires  than  to  have  those  habits  imposed  upon  him.  Knowledge  of  the 
structure  and  functions  of  the  body  is  given  in  order  to  awaken  such  desires. 
The  parallel  columns  —  Habits  and  Knowledge  —  indicate  these  two  phases 
of  the  subject.  Knowledge  is  an  aid  to  the  formation  of  habits,  but  knowing 
is  far  less  important  than  doing. 

Formation  op  Habits. 
It  is  essential  that  the  teacher  should  understand  that  talking  to  children 
about  the  habits  that  ought  to  be  formed  does  not  insure  desirable  action. 
Habits  are  formed  only  after  many  repetitions  of  a  given  act.  Children  in  the 
fourth  grade  have  little  interest  in  health  itself,  and  any  amount  of  mere  in- 
struction will  seldom  excite  an  interest  which  will  lead  children  to  form  habits 
without  oversight.  But  children  do  have  an  interest  in  competition,  and 
they  desire  the  approval  of  the  teacher.  Competition  by  rows  or  divisions 
works  admirably.  The  choice  of  the  cleanest  children  for  special  duties,  such 
as  distribution  of  material  and  the  formation  of  Clean  Clubs,  are  means  of 
stimulating  the  interest  of  the  children  in  hygiene. 

Basis  of  Preparing  Course. 
From  the  standpoint  of  health,  habits  vary  in  importance.    It  has  seemed 
best  to  lay  stress  on  the  most  essential  habits  in  the  lower  grades.    In  this 
course  of  study  the  relative  value  of  habits  has  been  estimated  according  to : 

1.  Direct  and  vital  bearing  on  health. 

2.  Opportunity  of  the  teacher  to  follow  them  up  in  the  schoolroom. 
Washing  hands  before  meals  is  an  example  of  the  first. 

Washing  hands  before  going  to  school  of  the  second. 

Because  the  teacher  can  follow  up  the  latter  it  assumes  an  importance  not 
inherent. 

Lessons. 

Lessons  should  be  oral,  carefully  planned  and  given  at  definite  times.  Yet 
the  incidental  lessons  called  forth  by  circumstances  or  conditions  closely  con- 
nected with  hygiene  may  prove  the  most  valuable. 

Test  of  the  Work. 
In  this  subject  a  teacher  may  to  a  large  extent  measure  the  result  of  her 
teaching.    Success  or  failure  is  written  in  the  habits  of  her  pupils.    The  aim 
of  every  teacher  should  be  to  secure  the  formation  of  the  best  habits  of  hygienic 
living  under  existing  conditions. 
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Suggested  Books. 
The  Child's  Day.    Woods  Hutchinson.    Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin 
Company. 

Physiology  and  Health.  H.  W.  Conn.  Published  by  Silver,  Burdett  & 
Company. 

READING  AND  LITERATURE. 

In  Part  I.  various  "means"  were  indicated  by  which  the  "Objective  Stand- 
ards" there  set  up  are  to  be  reached  through  covering  the  amount  of  reading 
and  literature  indicated  in  the  "Minimum  Requirement."  These  are  here 
discussed  in  turn,  and  suggestions  concerning  material,  methods  of  teaching, 
and  lesson  outlines  are  offered. 

Suggestive  lists  of  stories  to  be  told  to  the  children,  poems  to  be  memorized, 
or  for  reading  aloud,  and  books  to  be  read  aloud  by  the  teacher  are  also  appended. 

Suggestions  on  Aims  and  Methods. 
Vocal  Training. 

Special  exercises  may  be  given  to  improve  the  voice,  the  articulation  and  the 
inflections,  such  as: 
Breathing  exercises. 
Singing  exercises. 

Simple  exercises  in  the  production  of  the  speaking  voice. 

Drills  in  articulation  and  inflection. 
Special  pains  should  be  taken  to  make  the  conditions  such  in  a  recitation 
that  the  pupils  actually  talk  and  read  to  one  another;  these  conditions 
help  to  dispel  self-consciousness,  to  bring  out  the  voice,  to  improve 
the  articulation  and  to  produce  natural  inflections. 

Phonics. 

Phonics  are  too  often  discarded  when  children  leave  the  third  grade. 
Teachers  will  do  well  to  remember  that: 

Children  cannot  be  efficient  readers  unless  they  can  find  out  independ- 
ently the  pronunciation  of  words  that  they  have  not  seen  before. 
Children  cannot  do  this  unless  they  have  the  habit  of  associating  sounds 

with  individual  letters  and  groups  of  letters. 
Children  should,  therefore,  review  the  phonics  and  phonograms  learned 

in  the  earlier  grades. 
Diacritical  marks  are  generally  unnecessary  and  should  be  avoided. 
Letter  combinations,  not  diacritical  marks,  are,  in  general,  the  factors 

that  determine  pronunciation. 
Children's  ears  can  be  trained  to  discriminate  sounds  through  games  of 

matching  sounds  and  rhyming  words. 
Phonetic  analysis  of  words  should  precede  the  reading  lesson  but  should 

not  be  permitted  to  interrupt  it. 
Phonetic  analysis  should  be  conducted  individually,  not  in  concert. 
Phonetic  analysis  is  a  means  to  an  end,  not  an  end  in  itself. 
Therefore,  an  exercise  in  phonics  is  valueless  unless  it  contributes  to  one 

or  both  of  the  following  ends : 
Good  articulation. 

Independent  power  to  pronounce  unfamiliar  words. 
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Study  of  Words  and  Phrases  and  Oral  Reading. 

Material. 

1.  Regular  textbooks. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  textbook  should  generally 
be  a  third  reader  which  has  not  been  used  by  the  class. 

The  earlier  lessons  in  the  third  reader  should  be  chosen  for 
sight  reading;  the  more  difficult  for  training  in  preparing  a 
reading  lesson. 

The  fourth  reader  may  be  introduced  in  lessons  alternating 
with  the  earlier  reader;  the  latter  may  be  withdrawn  entirely 
in  a  short  time. 

2.  Supplementary  books. 

The  supplementary  reader  should  be  chosen  to  fit  the  need  of 
the  class. 

The  subject  matter  of  the  supplementary  reader  should  be 
interesting  and  within  the  present  attainment  of  the  children. 
It  should  seldom  be  necessary  to  develop  words  with  the  excep- 
tion of  proper  names. 
The  language  structure  should  be  so  simple  and  clear  that  the 
children  can  read  at  sight  without  hesitation. 
Suggestive  method. 
A.    Preparatory  study. 

1.  Recognition  of  unfamiliar  words  and  idioms. 

a.  Purpose  —  to   remove   the   following   obstacles  to 

thought  getting: 

1.  Difficulties  of  pronunciation. 

2.  Difficulties  of  meaning. 

b.  Stages. 

1.  Simultaneous  presentation  of  written  word  or 

phrase  and  its  meaning.  Such  presenta- 
tion must  be  characterized  by: 

a.  Interest. 

b.  Suspense. 

Illustration:  Frightened.  Teacher  ex- 
plains while  presenting  the  written 
form. 

"When  the  man  saw  the  bear,  he 
was  terribly  what  ?  ' ' 

2.  Discovery  of  the  spoken  word  through  phonetic 

analysis  of  syll  abicated  written  word,  aided 
by  the  hint  as  to  meaning  given  above. 

2.  Drill  on  unfamiliar  words  or  phrases. 

a.  Purpose. 

1.  Quick  association  of  form  and  sound. 

2.  Ready  grasp  of  meaning  when  actually  reading 

later. 

b.  Essential  features  of  drills. 

1.  Definiteness  of  purpose. 

2.  Interest. 

3.  Variety. 

4.  Stimulative  effect  on  individual  child. 
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3.  Study  of  pictures  which  illustrate  text. 

a.  Purpose. 

1.  To  assist  the  children  in  grasping  the  thought 

expressed  in  the  printed  page. 

2.  To  satisfy  the  children's  interest  in  the  pict- 

ures, thus  preventing  the  turning  of  pages 
during  the  lesson,  with  resulting  loss  of 
place. 

b.  Control  of  study. 

1.  By  guiding  suggestions  or  questions. 

2.  Since  a  child's  tendency  at  first  is  to  see  isolated 

details,  he  must  be  guided  to  seeing  these 
details  in  relation  to  the  central  thought 
expressed  in  the  picture. 

4.  Silent  study  of  subject  matter. 

a.  Amount  —  one  paragraph  at  a  time. 

b.  Purpose  —  to  enable  the  children  to  grasp  the  central 

idea. 

c.  Control  of  study. 

1.  By  encouraging  the  children  to  ask  questions. 

2.  By  guiding  questions  and  stimulating  sug- 

gestions. 

3.  By  further  inspection  of  words  and  phrases,  if 

needed. 

a.  Judging  meaning  from  context. 

b.  Verifying  or  correcting. 

B.  Oral  reading. 

1 .  First  reading. 

Pupil  should  not  be  interrupted. 

2.  Criticism  (not  always  necessary  or  desirable  but  frequently 

helpful). 

a.  By  both  class  and  teacher. 

b.  Elements  to  be  criticised. 

1.  Interpretation  of  thought  and  feeling.    N.  B. 

A  child's  own  interpretation  should  be  ac- 
cepted when  it  is  reasonable. 

2.  Voice;  articulation;  pronunciation. 

c.  Nature  of : 

1.  Favorable  —  should  be  concise  and  discrimin- 

ating. 

2.  Adverse  —  should  be  definite  and  corrective . 

3.  Re-reading  (not  always  necessary  or  desirable). 

a.  By  the  same  pupil. 

b.  By  a  different  pupil.    (This  plan  stimulates  attention 

to  both  reading  and  criticism  and  develops  am- 
bition to  read  well.) 

C.  Tests  of  achievement.    (Teachers  would  be  wise  to  test  their 

work  often  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  ways) : 
1 .    Reproduction  of  lesson  in  part  or  as  a  whole : 

a.  Orally. 

b.  In  writing. 
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c.  By  illustrative  drawing. 

d.  By  dramatization. 

2.  Sight  reading  of  unfamiliar  but  similar  selections. 

3.  Voluntary  reading. 

Are  the  children  inclined  to  read  by  themselves  books  pro- 
vided or  recommended? 

4.  Correlation  with  other  school  subjects  and  with  outside 

experience. 

a.  Do  the  children  use  in  their  oral  and  written  language 

any  new  ideas  or  expressions  gained  from  their 
reading  lessons? 

b.  In  the  informal  study  and  discussion  of  the  reading 

lesson,  do  the  children  recall  their  own  experiences? 

c.  In  informal  schoolroom  conversation  do  the  children 

ever  furnish  any  evidence  that  their  reading  lessons 
have  stimulated  them  to  further  observations, 
e.  g.,  does  a  reading  lesson  dealing  with  clouds  lead 
the  children  to  be  more  observant  of  clouds ;  or  one 
describing  the  building  of  a  house  lead  them  to  be 
more  observant  of  building  operations  in  their  own 
neighborhood? 

Silent  Reading. 

Silent  reading  should  be  given  a  larger  proportion  of  the  time  than  is  now 
the  practice. 

The  regular  reading  lesson  should  sometimes  be  a  silent  reading  lesson.  Such 
a  lesson  should  be  chosen  with  reference  to  the  type  of  response  desired: 

Narrative,  involving  action  and  conversation  is  most  suitable. 

Exposition  is  sometimes  good. 

Description  is  generally  not  easy  to  handle. 
The  children's  response  may  be  of  any  one  of  the  following  sorts: 

Answers  to  questions;  oral  or  written. 

Consecutive  reproduction;  oral  or  written. 

Illustrative  drawing. 

Dramatization. 

Dramatizing. 

I.    Materia]  —  selected  passages  or  wholes  supplied  by: 

1.  The  regular  reading  lessons. 

2.  Stories  told  or  read  aloud. 

3.  Poems  read  or  committed  to  memory. 

II.  Stages. 

1.  Making  a  list  of  the  characters. 

2.  Arranging  the  episodes  in  order. 

3.  Changing  indirect  speech  to  exact  words  of  speaker. 

4.  Assigning  parts. 

5.  Rehearsing  parts. 
().  Criticism. 

7.    Further  rehearsing. 

X.    Presentation  of  the  whole. 
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Story  Telling. 
(Borrowed  from  Syllabus  for  the  Fifth  Grade.) 

I.  Aims. 

1.  To  give  wholesome  pleasure. 

2.  To  aid  children  to  interpret  their  own  experiences. 

3.  To  aid  children  to  enter  imaginatively  into  experiences  different 

from  their  own. 

4.  To  contribute  toward  character  building  by  storing  the  mind 

with  serviceable  ideals  of  temptations  resisted,  faults  con- 
quered, brave  and  generous  deeds  accomplished. 
II.    Practical  suggestions.    (Adapted  from  Sara  Cone  Bryant's  "How  to 
Tell  Stories.") 

1.  Have  more  than  one  story  on  hand. 

2.  Do  not  tell  a  story  unless  you  like  it. 

3.  Know  your  story  thoroughly. 

4.  Work  on  it  until  you  have  it  in  the  right  shape  for  telling: 

a.  Shorten  or  lengthen. 

b.  Adapt  to  the  environment  of  the  children. 

c.  Avoid  local,  personal  and  race  prejudices. 

5.  Tell  your  story  with  enthusiasm. 

6.  Keep  straight  on  to  the  climax. 

7.  Let  the  moral  —  as  a  rule  —  take  care  of  itself. 
III.    An  illustrative  plan:    "King  Bruce  and  the  Spider." 

1.  Introduction. 

a.  Give  historical  setting  in  such  a  way  as  to  create  a  sympa- 

thetic attitude  toward  the  story. 

b.  Ask  pupils  to  be  on  the  outlook  for  some  especial  point 

in  the  story. 

2.  Telling  the  story.    (See  above.) 

3.  Discussion. 

a.  Give  the  children  a  chance  to  ask  questions  and  make 

comments. 

b.  Bring  out  the  points  of  interest  by  questions  and  suggestions. 

c.  Bring  out  actions  and  qualities  to  be  admired  and  imitated. 

d.  Call  attention  to  the  undesirable  results  of  actions  and 

qualities  to  be  avoided. 

e.  Encourage  the  children  to  suggest  similar  stories  from 

literature  or  real  life. 


Memorizing. 

I.  Material. 

Brief  selections  of  prose  or  verse,  the  greater  proportion  to  be  verse. 
(See  Suggestive  Lists,  page  67.) 
II.    Suggestive  method. 

A.    Introduction.    (Not  always  essential.) 

1.  May  consist  in  giving  necessary  information:  Biographi- 

cal; historical;  geographical;  scientific;  etc. 

2.  May  consist  in  teaching  unfamiliar  words  and  phrases  that 

would  prove  stumbling  blocks. 
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3.  May  include  preliminary  questions  to  be  answered  after 

first  reading  of  poem. 
Such  questions  should  be  interesting,   definite  and  not 
difficult  to  answer. 

4.  Must  create  a  sympathetic  atmosphere. 

B.  Reading,  or  meeting  the  selection. 

1.  Frequently  the  first  reading  may  be  by  the  teacher,  while 

the  children  read  the  text  silently  as  they  listen.  This 
plan  has  two  advantages : 

a.  The  teacher's  reading  helps  to  make  the  meaning 

clear. 

b.  Both  "eye-minded"  and  "ear-minded"  pupils  are 

reached. 

2.  Other  readings  should  follow. 

a.  By  the  teacher;  by  selected  pupils;  sometimes  by  the 

class. 

b.  Each  reading  should  have  some  special  purpose  in 

view  as  indicated  below. 

C.  Study,  or  getting  acquainted  with  the  selection  (to  be  combined 

with  the  successive  readings). 

1.  Stages. 

a.  Children  may  answer  preliminary  questions  if  any 

have  been  given. 

b.  Children  may  ask  questions  about  points  that  they  do 

not  understand. 

c.  The  teacher  may  ask  further  questions. 

1.  Some  may  call  for  the  children's  own  language. 

2.  Some  may  call  for  the  language  of  the  selection. 

2.  Features  to  be  enjoyed. 

a.  The  subject  matter. 

1.  Make  the  story  real. 

2.  Help  the  children  to  feel  acquainted  with  the 

characters,  to  put  themselves  in  their  places . 

3.  Help  them  to  see  the  places  described,  the 

pictures  suggested. 

b.  The  expression  —  (to  be  considered  very  simply,  if  at 

all,  and  only  for  the  sake  of  better  under- 
standing and  added  pleasure). 

1.  Call  the  attention  of  the  children  to  the  division 

of  a  poem  into  stanzas  when  that  division  is 
significant;  e.  g.,  when  the  stanzas  correspond 
with  successive  episodes  in  a  story. 

2.  Allow  them  occasionally  to  copy  a  stanza  care- 

fully for  the  sake  of  calling  their  attention  to 
the  arrangement  of  lines. 

3.  Help  the  children  to  enjoy  the  rhythm  by 

recognizing  the  swing  of  the  verse  in  oral 
reading  and  recitation. 

4.  Call  attention  to  the  rhyme  when  it  will  help 

the  children  in  memorizing  a  piece  of 
verse . 
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5.    Give  the  children  the  pleasure  occasionally  of 
finding  the  words  which  the  poet  uses  in  place 
of  our  everyday  words;  e.  g.,  sire  for  father; 
the  bliss  of  solitude;  etc. 
D.    Learning  the  language  by  heart. 

1.  This  need  not  be  made  a  task;  it  should  be  a  natural  result 

of  getting  well  acquainted  with  the  thought  and  language 
of  the  poem. 

2.  With  this  end  in  view,  the  poem  may  be  read  again  and 

again,  orally  and  silently,  in  order  to  find  answers  to 
interesting  questions.    (See  above.) 

3.  Questions,  too,  should  frequently  be  answered  in  the  words 

of  the  poem.    (See  above.) 

4.  When  the  above  suggestions  have  been  carried  out,  the 

children  are  generally  surprised  to  find  how  much  they 
already  know  by  heart;  it  seems  easy  then  to  learn  the 
rest. 

5.  Teachers  should  not  forget  that  many  children  have  learned 

to  dislike  not  only  individual  poems  —  but  poetry  itself  — 
from  having  been  forced  to  learn  to  write  poems  accu- 
rately from  memory. 

Reading  Aloud  by  the  Teacher. 

I.  Material. 

Poems,  stories,  books. 
II.    Practical  suggestions. 

1.  Teachers  should  remember  that  intelligent  pleasure  and  not 

detailed  knowledge  is  the  purpose  in  view. 

2.  To  this  end  only  such  unfamiliar  words  and  phrases  as  would 

prove  obstacles  to  the  children's  enjoyment  in  the  story  should 
be  explained. 

3.  The  quickest  and  most  interesting  ways  of  disposing  of  such 

obstacles  should  be  adopted. 

4.  Questions  and  suggestions  that  stimulate  interest  and,  therefore, 

add  to  the  children's  enjoyment  in  the  poem  or  story  should  be 
used  freely. 

5.  Questions  that  merely  examine  the  children  should  be  avoided. 

General  Suggestions. 

Interest  is  cumulative :  each  reading  lesson  and  each  literature  lesson  must 
be  interesting  if  a  permanent  interest  is  to  be  established. 

There  is  too  often  a  gulf  between  the  literature  read  in  school  and  the  books 
read  voluntarily  outside  of  school. 

Try  to  bridge  this  gulf  by  bringing  into  the  schoolroom  such  books  as  children 
will  be  tempted  to  continue  reading  by  themselves. 

By  a  vivid  presentation  of  portions  of  such  stories,  awaken  in  the  children  a 
desire  to  continue  reading  by  themselves. 

Correlate  literature  with  life;  encourage  the  children  to  anticipate  situations 
in  literature  (i.  e.,  "build  ahead"),  using  both  experience  and  imagination. 

Correlate  literature  with  other  literature;  let  some  bit  of  standard  verse 
serveas  a  nucleus  around  which  other  poems  may  be  grouped;  encourage  pupils 
to  make  such  groupings  for  themselves. 
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Let  the  bit  of  literature  tell  its  own  story  as  far  as  possible. 

Do  not  overload  the  lesson  with  explanations;  rather  let  the  pupils  question 
as  much  as  they  will,  and  direct  them  so  that  they  will  find  out  what  the 
selection  contains. 

Encourage  children  to  express  themselves  freely;  do  not  be  afraid  of  crude 
judgments;  welcome  them  in  order  that  you  may  get  at  the  real  attitude  of 
your  pupils;  in  this  way  only  can  you  help  them  to  a  better  attitude. 

Suggestions  on  Subject  Matter. 
A  poem,  story  or  book  chosen  for  children  should  satisfy  two  tests : 
First. — •  The  children's  test  —  Is  it  interesting? 
Second. —  The  teacher's  test  — - 

Does  it  present  the  right  standards:  from  the  moral  standpoint?  from 
the  literary  standpoint? 

The  poems,  stories  and  books  contained  in  the  following  lists  do  satisfy  the 
children's  test,  because  they  recognize  the  chief  interests  of  children: 

1.  Child  life. 

Similar  to  their  own  experience. 
Unlike  their  own  experience. 

2.  The  heroic  and  adventurous. 

3.  Certain  aspects  of  the  outdoor  world,  expecially  the  life  of  animals. 

4.  The  marvelous  as  depicted  in  myths,  fairy  tales,  etc. 

Moreover  the  titles  suggested,  with  a  few  exceptions,  have  been  recom- 
mended by  teachers  of  this  grade  as  of  proved  value. 

This  material  also  satisfies  the  teacher's  test: 

1.  It  is  sound  from  the  moral  standpoint  —  this  qualification  does  not  mean 
that  the  prose  and  verse  selected  should  have  definite  "morals,"  but  that  it 
should  contribute  toward  a  sound,  wholesome,  appreciative  attitude  toward 
life. 

A  bit  of  nonsense  that  makes  for  cheerfulness  and  helps  to  cultivate  a  refined 
sense  of  humor,  a  nature  poem  or  sketch  that  opens  the  eyes  to  the  beauty 
of  the  outdoor  world  may  be  as  valuable  in  a  child's  life  as  the  story  with  a 
definite  moral  lesson. 

Verse  or  stories  that  encourage  flippancy,  disobedience,  or  irreverence, 
that  foster  the  belief  that  a  child's  judgment  is  superior  to  that  of  his  elders, 
or  that  encourage  a  coarse  sense  of  humor  are  most  emphatically  unsound  from 
the  moral  standpoint. 

2.  It  is  satisfactory  from  the  literary  standpoint. 

Children  are  not  discriminating  as  to  the  literary  form  of  the  reading  matter 
offered  them,  provided  their  interests  are  satisfied. 

But  if  literary  taste  is  to  be  developed,  pains  must  be  taken  to  select: 
The  best  versions  of  myths  and  fairy  tales. 

Well  written  stories  of  child  life  and  adventure  and  the  outdoor  world. 
Verse  of  a  high  order,  even  a  little  of  the  very  highest  order. 

Stories  to  be  Told.    (Suggestive  List.) 

Fables. 

The  Country  Mouse  and  the  City  Mouse. 
The  Arab  and  His  Camel. 
The  Larks  in  the  Wheat-field. 

The  Nail  Grimm. 
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Old  Folk  Tales. 

Beauty  and  the  Beast. 
Hansel  and  Gretel. 
The  Sleeping  Beauty. 

Myths. 

The  Golden  Apples. 

Pandora's  Box. 

The  Miraculous  Pitcher. 

Modern  Fairy  Tales. 

The  Ugly  Duckling   Hans  Andersen. 

Old  Pipes  and  the  Dryad    ....  Frank  R.  Stockton. 

Prince  Harweda   Elizabeth  Harrison. 

The  Blue  Bird,  for  Children       .      .      .  Mme.  Maeterlinck. 

Legends. 

The  Quails  Jataka  Tales. 

Parables. 

The  Good  Samaritan. 

The  House  on  the  Rock. 
Tales  of  Heroism. 

David  and  Goliath. 

Theseus  and  the  Minotaur. 

William  Tell. 

Arnold  von  Winkelried. 

Sir  Philip  Sidney  and  the  Cup  of  Water. 

The  Leak  in  the  Dike. 
Humorous  Tales. 

Selections  from  "The  Peterkin  Papers"        Lucretia  P.  Hale. 

Selections  from  "The  Just  So  Stories"     .    Rudyard  Kipling. 

Selections  from  "Uncle  Remus"       .      .    Joel  Chandler  Harris. 

Poems  for  Memorizing.    (Suggestive  List.) 

America   Samuel  F.  Smith. 

Angel's  Whisper,  The   Samuel  Lover. 

Child's  World,  The      ......  William  B.  Rands. 

Christmas  Bells   Longfellow. 

Corn  Song,  The   Whittier. 

Daybreak   Longfellow. 

First  Snowfall,  The   Lowell. 

"Good  name  in  man  and  woman"  (from 

"Othello")   Shakespeare. 

"He  prayeth  well,"  etc.  (from  "The  Ancient 

Mariner")  .      .   Coleridge. 

In  School  Days   Whittier. 

March   Celia  Thaxter. 

October   H.  H.  Jackson. 

Owl  and  the  Pussy  Cat,  The     .      .      .  '    .  Edward  Lear. 

Rain  in  Summer   Longfellow. 

Song  of  the  Sea,  A       .      .  '    .      .      .      .  B.  W.  Proctor. 

To  the  Cuckoo   Wordsworth. 
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Poems  for  Reading  Aloud.    (Suggestive  List.) 
Nature,  child  life,  animal  life,  heroism,  romance,  the  marvelous,  humor  and 
religious  faith  are  all  represented  in  the  following  list: 


Bailiff's  Daughter  of  Islington,  The  .      .      .Old  Ballad. 

Children's  Hour,  The   Longfellow. 

Destruction  of  Sennacherib,  The       .      .      .  Byron. 

Duck  and  the  Kangaroo,  The    ....  Edward  Lear. 

Fairies  of  the  Caldon  Low,  The        .      .      .  Mary  Howitt. 

George  Nidiver     .      .      .      .   •   .      .      .  Anonymous. 

Hiawatha  (selections  from)        ....  Longfellow. 

Inchcape  Rock,  The   Southey. 

John  Gilpin  '.  Cowper 

Night  with  a  Wolf,  A   Bayard  Taylor. 

Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin,  The       ....  Browning. 

Robert  of  Lincoln   Bryant. 

Three  Bells,  The   Whittier. 

Tiger,  The   William  Blake. 

We  are  Seven   Wordsworth. 

Wreck  of  the  Hesperus,  The      ....  Longfellow. 

Wives  of  Brixham,  The   Anonymous. 


Books  for  Reading  Aloud  by  the  Teacher  or  for  Silent  Reading. 
(Suggestive  List.) 

Outdoor  life. 

Bird  Neighbors   Miller. 

Birds,  The  First  Book  of     ...  Miller. 

Little  Brother  to  the  Bear  ....  Long. 

Nature's  Garden   Miller. 

Sea  Stories  for  Wonder  Eyes      .      .      .  Hardy. 

Stories  of  Woods  and  Fields       .      .       .  Brown. 

Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known     .       .       .  •  Thompson-Seton. 

Wilderness  Babies   Schwartz. 

Wonder  Books,  Myths,  and  Fairy  Tales. 

Adventures  of  a  Brownie,  The    .      .      .  Dinah  M.  Craik. 

Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland    .  "Lewis  Carroll." 

Fanciful  Tales   Frank  R.  Stockton. 

Fifty  Famous  Stories  Retold     .      .      .  James  Baldwin. 

Jungle  Book,  The.    (First  volume.)  .      .  Rudyard  Kipling. 

Little  Lame  Prince,  The      ....  Dinah  M.  Craik. 

Some  Merry  Adventures  of  Robin  Hood  .  Howard  Pylc. 

Tangle  wood  Tales   Hawthorne. 

Wonder  Book   Hawthorne. 

Stories  of  Real  Life. 

Birds'  Christmas  Carol,  The      .      .      .  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin. 

Boy  on  a  Farm,  A   Jacob  Abbott. 

Each  and  All   Jane  Andrews. 

Fifty  Famous  Stories  Retold      .      .      .  James  Baldwin. 

Five  Little  Peppers   Margaret  Sidney. 

Heidi  •  Johanna  Spyri. 


SYLLABUS  FOR  THE  FOURTH  GRADE. 


Little  Girl  of  Long  Ago,  A  .      .      .      .  Eliza  Orne  White. 

Little  Grandfather   "Sophie  May." 

Little  Grandmother   "Sophie  May." 

Little  Men   Louisa  M.  Alcott. 

Lost  Jewel,  The   Harriet  Prescott  Spofford. 

New  Year's  Bargain,  The   ....  "Susan  Coolidge." 

Play  Days   Sarah  Orne  Jewett. 

Seven  Little  Sisters   Jane  Andrews. 

Things  will  take  a  Turn      ....  Beatrice  Harraden. 
See,  also,  School  Document  No.  5,  1913. 

SPELLING. 

Although  the  teaching  of  spelling  seems  to  be  a  simple  matter,  every  teacher 
knows  the  difficulty  with  which  children  learn  to  spell  the  most  ordinary  words. 
There  are  those  who  insist  that  this  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  less 
actual  teaching  in  the  subject  of  spelling  than  in  any  other  subject  in  the 
elementary  school.  Teachers  cannot  expect  to  secure  good  results  by  merely 
assigning  five,  or  ten,  or  fifteen  words  to  be  studied  independently  by  the 
children.  Too  much  of  the  spelling  instruction  consists  of  assigning  a  lesson 
and  then  hearing  the  children  recite. 

In  teaching  spelling  in  the  fourth  grade  the  following  suggestions  are  offered : 

1.  Definite  instruction  should  precede  the  testing  of  results.  It  is  sug- 
gested, therefore,  that  during  the  first  three  days  of  the  week  children  be  taught 
not  more  than  three  new  words,  and  that  the  several  words  already  taught 
which  children  have  misspelled  should  be  reviewed.  One  day,  possibly 
Thursday,  might  be  used  as  a  general  review  for  all  words  in  preparation  for  a 
written  lesson  in  spelling  on  Friday.  This  plan  has  been  tried  in  several 
districts  and  found  effective. 

2.  Have  the  children  handle  the  spelling  words  orally  and  in  written  work 
in  as  many  different  ways  as  possible. 

3.  Tests  already  given  in  Boston  show  that  even  though  children  are  able 
to  spell  a  root  word,  they  may  not  be  able  to  spell  its  derivatives:  therefore, 
in  the  spelling  lessons  and  in  dictation  exercises  the  most  commonly  inflected 
forms  of  the  words  that  appear  in  the  minimum  list  should  be  taught. 

4.  In  writing  spelling  lessons  and  lists  of  words  have  the  pupils  begin  each 
word  with  a  small  letter  except,  of  course,  any  word  that  would  begin  with  a 
capital  in  the  body  of  a  sentence. 
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This  outline  of  work  has  been  prepared  by  a  Council, 
comprising  teachers  of  mathematics  in  the  Normal 
school,  the  high  schools  and  the  elementary  schools  of 
the  city. 

The  members  of  this  Council  are  as  follows: 


Arthur  L.  Gould 
Annie  M.  Mulcahy 
Parnell  S.  Murray 
Archer  M.  Nickerson 
George  F.  Partridge 
Milford  S.  Power 
Joseph  L.  Powers 
John  W.  Regan 
William  L.  Vosburgh 
Henry  M.  Wright, 

Chairman, 


Dearborn  School. 
South  Boston  High  School. 
Girls'  High  School. 
Washington  Allston  School. 
West  Roxbury  High  School. 
Dorchester  High  School. 
Public  Latin  School. 
Charlestown  High  School. 
Normal  School. 

English  High  School. 


The  Council  has  drawn  up  a  tentative  plan  for  the 
work  in  mathematics  for  Grades  VII.  and  VIII.,  with 
the  intention  that  it  shall  be  in  a  measure  introductory 
to  the  work  already  planned  for  Grade  IX.  It  is 
not  intended  that  the  total  amount  of  work  in  this 
subject  shall  be  to  any  extent  increased;  but  some 
changes  in  point  of  view,  in  methods,  in  illustration 
and  in  purpose  are  suggested  in  the  following  pages. 

The  fundamental  propositions  of  areas  and  volumes 
should  be  explained  and  illustrated  by  means  of  dia- 
grams, models,  squared  paper,  folded  paper,  etc.  This 
should  be  followed  by  the  formulae  for  these  areas  and 
volumes,  and  later  these  formulae  should  be  used  as  a 
basis  for  discussion  of  the  idea  of  substitution  and 
as  an  introduction  to  the  simple  algebraic  equation. 
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In  decimal  computation  and  in  percentage  the  usual 
source  of  problems  is  United  States  money.  The  use 
of  the  decimal  ruler  is  intended  to  enlarge  consider- 
ably the  field  from  which  such  problems  may  be  chosen. 

The  problems  arising  in  this  way  bring  to  light  the 
distinction  between  numbers  obtained  by  count  and 
those  obtained  by  measurement.  We  must,  therefore, 
consider  what  methods  are  most  suitable  for  com- 
putation with  measurement-numbers.  This  leads  to 
the  subject  of  reversed  multiplication.  A  discussion  of 
this  subject  is  presented. 

In  all  computation  a  rough  approximation  should 
precede  the  work,  and  the  results  obtained  by  computa- 
tion should  be  accurately  checked. 

The  Council  feels  that  it  would  be  of  little  value 
to  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  methods  of  teaching  the 
various  subjects  in  the  course  of  study  as  outlined,  and 
that  such  methods  can  be  properly  discussed  only  in 
joint  conferences  of  the  teachers  who  are  new  to  the 
subject  with  those  who  have  been  busy  with  it  in  past 
years. 

The  outline  of  work  as  recommended  by  the  Council 
is  as  follows: 
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OUTLINE  OF  WORK. 


GRADE  SEVEN. 

Percentage.    (Omitting  the  indirect  case.) 
Profit  and  loss. 
Simple  interest. 
Applications  of  percentage. 
Mensuration. 

Construction  of  figures;    paper  cutting,  folding, 
and  tracing.    Squared  paper  ruled  in  inches 
and  tenths.    Ruler  with  three  scales,  inches 
and  eighths;  inches  and  tenths;  foot,  tenths 
and  hundreths.  Protractor. 
Perimeters  and  areas  of  parallelogram  and  triangle. 
Perimeters  and  areas  from  actual  measurements. 
Measurement  and  ratio  of  angles. 
Reversed  multiplication. 

Formulae:  (1)  S  =  ab  (rectangle) ;  (2)  S  ==  bh  (parallelo- 
gram) ;  (3)  S  =  \  bh  (triangle). 
Ratio. 

Proportion  examples  treated  without  the  name 
and  method  of  proportion.  (Estimate  of  re- 
sult and  accurate  check  in  all  computations.) 

Drills. 

Practice  in  the  fundamental  processes  of  fractions 
sufficient  to  keep  the  pupils  up  to  the  standard 
for  the  grade. 

For  present  standard,  see  Bulletin  on  Arithmetic, 
Department  of  Educational  Measurement. 

GRADE  EIGHT. 

Percentage. 

Interest   formula,   i  ==  prt;    percentage  formula, 

p  =  br. 
Applications  of  percentage. 
The  simple  equation. 
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Mensuration.    (Material  as  in  Grade  VII.) 

Construction  of  figures;  cardboard  models. 

Perimeter  and  area  of  trapezoid. 

Experimental  determination  of  it. . 

Circumference  and  area  of  circle. 

Volume  and  surface  of  rectangular  block,  cube, 
right  prism,  right  circular  cylinder. 
Formula:  (1)  c  =  27rr;  (2)  S  =  7rr2;  (3)  V  =  abc  (block); 
(4)  V  =  a3  (cube) ;  (5)  V  =  Bh  (right  prism) ;  (6)  V  =  7rr2h 

(right  cylinder). 
Reversed  multiplication. 

Note    doubtful    columns;    carry  from  doubtful 
columns  in  final  product. 
(Estimate  of  result  and  accurate  check  in  all  computa- 
tions.) 
Drills. 

Practice  in  fundamental  processes  of  fractions  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  the  standards  of  the  grade. 
For  present  standards,  see  Bulletin  on  Arith- 
metic, Department  of  Educational  Measure- 
ment. 


REVERSED  MULTIPLICATION. 


GRADE  SEVEN. 

In  the  seventh  grade  there  are  two  improvements  to 
be  sought  in  the  teaching  of  multiplication  and  division : 
The  first  of  these  is  the  rough  advance  estimate  of  every 
example,  and  the  second  is  the  accurate  checking  of  the 
result  obtained  in  computation. 

In  every  case  the  decimal  point  should  be  placed  in 
the  result  by  means  of  the  rough  estimate,  not  by  a 
mechanical  rule. 

The  accurate  checking  of  a  multiplication  example 
is  performed  by  multiplying  the  multiplier  by  the 
multiplicand.  This  gives  a  different  set  of  partial 
products,  making  identical  errors  practically  impossible. 

The  accurate   checking  of  a  division   example  is 
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performed  by  multiplying  the  quotient  by  the  divisor. 
This  gives  a  set  of  partial  products  different  from  the 
subtrahends  used  in  the  division,  again  making  identical 
errors  practically  impossible.  The  same  advantage  is 
obtained  by  dividing  the  dividend  by  the  quotient. 

These  methods  of  accurate  checking  are  preferable 
to  such  methods  as  casting  out  nines,  for  two  reasons: 
In  the  first  place,  because  their  theory  is  obvious;  and 
in  the  second  place,  because  they  are  applicable  to 
computation  with  approximate  numbers,  which  will  be 
dealt  with  later. 

A  third  improvement  is  recommended  in  the  teaching 
of  multiplication,  namely,  to  begin  multiplying  with 
the  first  figure  of  the  multiplier,  instead  of  with  the  last, 
as  hitherto. 

The  principal  advantage  of  this  change  is  in  its  later 
application  to  approximate  computation,  but  it  has  also 
some  advantages  in  pedagogy,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
accompanying  examples: 


7.42 

7.42 

7.42)232.988(31.4 

31.4 

31.4 

222.6 

222.6 

2968 

10.38 

7.42 

742 

7.42 

2.968 

2226 

2.968 

232.988 

232.988 

2.968 

1.  The  first  partial  product  is  the  largest  part  of  the 
final  result.  It  may  serve  as  a  sort  of  trial  product,  to 
which  the  other  products  are  added  as  successive 
corrections. 

2.  The  value  of  the  first  figure  of  the  multiplier,  due 
to  its  place,  is  taken  into  account  by  the  computer  in 
fixing  the  position  of  the  decimal  point  in  the  first  partial 
product. 

3.  The  correspondence  between  multiplication  and 
division  is  clearer  by  this  method.    The  first  partial 
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product  in  multiplication  corresponds  to  the  first  sub- 
trahend in  division,  instead  of  to  the  last,  and  so  on. 

GRADE  EIGHT. 

In  the  eighth  grade  the  attention  of  pupils  should  be 
emphatically  called  to  the  distinction  between  numbers 
obtained  by  counting  and  numbers  obtained  by  measur- 
ing. When  we  say  that  there  are  247  people  in  an 
assembly  hall,  we  mean  exactly  that  number;  no  more, 
and  no  less.  When  we  say  that  the  floor  of  a  room  is 
20  feet  7  inches  long,  we  mean  only  that  this  number  is 
nearer  the  exact  length  of  the  room  than  20  feet  6  inches 
or  20  feet  8  inches.  If,  however,  we  were  measuring  the 
room  for  the  purpose  of  having  linoleum  cut  to  fit  the 
floor,  we  should  probably  measure  it  to  the  nearest  eighth 
of  an  inch. 

Suppose  we  want  to  find  the  number  of  cubic  feet  in  a 
room  to  be  used  for  storage  purposes.  Measurements  to 
the  nearest  tenth  of  a  foot  are  quite  close  enough.  What 
would  be  the  capacity,  in  cubic  feet,  of  a  room  20.6  feet 
long,  16.4  feet  wide  and  11.9  feet  high?  These  numbers 
are  to  be  multiplied  together. 

The  area  of  the  floor  is  found  to  be  337.84 
20.6  square  feet.  In  the  first  partial  product,  how- 
16.4       ever,  the  places  marked  with  stars  are  not 

  known  to  be  zeros.    This  is  very  important. 

206 .  **  The  first  star  is  in  a  place  corresponding  to  the 
123 .  6*    second  decimal  place  in  the  multiplicand  — 

8 . 24    and  that  would  be  hundredths  of  a  foot.  We 

  have  not  made  our  measurements  as  fine  as 

337 . 84  that.  We  have  no  more  right  to  say  that  it  is 
20.60  feet  than  to  say  it  is  20.63  feet,  or  20.56 
feet.  We  measured,  remember,  only  to  the  nearest 
tenth  of  a  foot.  Consequently,  we  say  that  the  star 
marks  the  place  of  a  figure  that  we  do  not  know.  The 
column  in  which  it  stands  is  a  doubtful  column.  The 
second  column  after  the  decimal  point  is  still  more 
doubtful. 
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In  this  product,  therefore,  we  do  not  use  the  figures 
that  come  from  the  doubtful  columns,  except  that  when 
they  make,  as  here,  a  value  greater  than  50,  we  add  one 
to  the  last  figure  obtained  from  the  columns  not  doubt- 
ful. This  gives  us,  for  the  area  of  the  floor,  338  square 
feet.    Multiply  this  now  by  the  height  of  the  room. 

Here,  again,  there  are  doubtful  columns. 
338.  The  units  column  is  doubtful,  and  the  column 
11.9       of  the  first  decimal  place  is  even  more  doubtful. 

  We  do  not  use,  then,  the  figures  that  are 

338* .  *  obtained  from  the  addition  of  these  columns, 
338.*  except  so  far  as  they  affect  the  preceding 
304 . 2    columns.    The  figures  2.2  do  not  amount  to  so 

  much  as  half  of  1  in  the  tens  column ;  therefore, 

4,022.2  we  discard  them,  and  give  for  the  capacity  of 
the  room  4,020  cubic  feet.  Our  result  is  correct 
to  the  nearest  10  cubic  feet;  that  is,  we  are  sure  that 
the  capacity  of  the  room  is  nearer  to  4,020  cubic  feet 
than  it  is  to  4,030  cubic  feet,  or  to  4,010  cubic  feet. 
The  last  zero  in  this  result  is  used  only  to  fill  in  the  num- 
ber, and  to  fix  the  place  of  the  preceding  figures. 

The  degree  of  exactness  of  a  measurement-number  is 
indicated  by  the  number  of  figures  required  to  express  it, 
fractions,  if  any,  being  decimals.  Measurements  which 
are  expressed,  like  these,  in  three  figures,  are  said  to  be  of 
three-figure  accuracy.  Most  ordinary  measurements  are 
made  to  three  figures.  Five-figure  accuracy  requires 
unusual  skill  and  care,  and  requires  also  very  good 
instruments. 

All  the  multiplications  here,  and  all  other  computa- 
tions of  whatever  kind,  should  be  performed  with  the 
help  of  the  rough  estimate  and  check  referred  to  in  the 
work  of  the  seventh  grade. 
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This  outline  of  work  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Paul  V. 
Donovan,  Master  of  the  Blackinton  School,  and  has 
been  approved  by  the  Council  on  Modern  Languages 
for  the  Elementary  Schools. 
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Method. 

The  conversational  method  should  be  used  throughout 
the  course,  no  text-book  being  employed  for  the  first 
half  year. 

At  the  outset,  make  it  clear  to  the  pupils  that  the 
Italian  language  is  purely  phonetic.  Give  many  illustra- 
tions, with  marked  emphasis  on  the  individual  sounds 
of  which  the  words  are  composed,  before  the  pupils  are 
allowed  to  imitate.  Give  special  attention  to  the 
vowels. 

Select  names  of  familiar  objects  nearest  at  hand  for 
the  basis  of  a  vocabulary,  adding  names  of  well-known 
objects  at  home,  in  pictures,  in  books,  etc.  Preserve  this 
list  and  add  to  it  in  succeeding  lessons.  The  fact  that 
all  nouns  in  Italian  are  of  the  masculine  or  of  the  fem- 
inine gender  constitutes  a  chief  difficulty  for  English- 
speaking  pupils.  To  overcome  this,  constant  attention 
must  be  given  to  the  association  of  the  article  with  the 
noun. 

The  knowledge  of  a  comparatively  few  words  enables 
the  pupils  to  form  answers  to  simple  questions  asked 
by  the  teacher.  These  questions  must  contain  all  the 
words  necessary  to  form  the  answer.    To  give  practice 
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in  the  language,  these  questions  and  answers  may  be 
written  on  the  board  by  the  teacher  and  copied  by  the 
pupils. 

After  a  few  lessons,  the  pupil  answering  the  question 
may  write  it  and  the  answer  on  the  blackboard,  care 
being  exercised  by  the  teacher  to  see  that  the  correct 
spelling  be  given. 

The  pupils  should  be  able  soon  to  reproduce  in  their 
own  words  the  substance  of  some  simple  stories  told  by 
the  teacher  who  should  first  satisfy  himself  that  the 
content  is  clearly  understood.  This  may  be  done 
orally  and  in  writing. 

A  review  of  the  previous  lessons  should  be  given 
daily  and  made  as  varied  as  possible,  some  minutes  of 
each  recitation  being  given  to  the  review  of  the  main 
points  of  the  preceding  lesson. 

Conjugation  of  the  more  commonly  used  verbs  should 
be  introduced  early.  The  individual  and  the  concert 
recitation  of  the  present  tense,  and  later  of  the  other 
tenses,  should  be  a  part  of  the  daily  lesson.  These 
verb-forms  should  be  used  in  connection  with  the  vocabu- 
laries to  compose  simple  sentences,  much  care  being 
exercised  to  secure  idiomatic  English  in  their  translation. 

Interest  in  the  language  will  be  fostered  and  heightened 
by  an  acquaintance  with  some  simple  songs  and  poems. 
In  this  connection,  a  phonograph  is  a  valuable  adjunct, 
and  may  be  used  to  present  to  the  pupils  well-rendered 
Italian  songs  and  selections  from  the  more  familiar 
Italian  operas,  such  as  II  Trovatore,  Aida,  Lucia  di 
Lammermoor  and  Cavalleria  Rusticana. 

All  the  work  here  described  should  be  continued  for  a 
full  half-year,  supplemented  in  the  second  half-year  by 
the  use  of  a  text-book.  At  no  time  should  an  incorrectly 
pronounced  word  be  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed.  The 
pupils  should  be  drilled  in  the  use  of  both  "tu"  and 
"Lei." 

Grammatical  sequence  should  be  constantly  in  the 
mind  of  the  teacher  as  the  work  progresses,  although 
little  or  nothing  should  be  said  about  grammar  as  such. 
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Until  the  time  comes  when  some  pupils  ask  the  reasons 
for  the  use  of  certain  constructions,  formal  rules  should 
not  be  given.  This  should  be  deferred  usually  until 
the  second  year. 

In  general,  Italian  should  be  the  language  of  the 
recitation.  But  there  will  be  times  when  an  explanation 
in  English  will  be  useful  and  necessary.  This  pre- 
supposes a  knowledge  of  English  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  and  applies  particularly  to  the  study  of  the 
grammar  of  the  language. 


Grammar. 

The  following  topics  should  not  be  taught  as  technical 
grammar,  but  the  order  should  be  followed  as  closely 
as  possible  by  the  teacher  as  the  work  progresses. 
Articles : 

(a)  definite. 

(b)  indefinite. 

(c)  composition  with  prepositions. 

(d)  singular  and  plural. 
Nouns: 

(a)  plural  of  — 

feminines  in  unaccented  "a." 

masculines  in  unaccented  "a." 

masculines  and  feminines  in  unaccented  "o" 

and  "e." 
masculines  in  "ca"  and  "ga." 
monosyllables. 

(b)  the  partitive  construction. 
Adjectives: 

(a)  position. 

usually  before,  when  shorter  than  noun, 
and  denoting  size  and  quantity.  After  — 
denoting  nationality,  materials,  color, 
taste,  smell,  etc. 

(6)    number  —  (similar  to  nouns) . 

(c)  gender  —  feminines  in  "o,"  "e,"  "ca,"  "co," 

"go." 
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(d)  agreement. 

(e)  numerals. 

cardinals  and  ordinals  to  100. 
(/)    possessive  adjectives. 

(g)  demonstrative  adjectives. 

(h)  comparison. 
Pronouns: 

(a)  personal. 

conjunctive, 
disjunctive. 

(b)  relative. 

(c)  interrogative. 

(d)  demonstrative. 

(e)  possessive. 

(/)    use  of  "ne"  with  partitive. 
Verbs: 

(a)  present  indicative. 

(b)  past  definite. 

(c)  future. 

(d)  imperfect. 

VOCABOLARIO  ITALIANO. 

Il  Corpo  Umano. 

la  bocca  l'anulare  il  naso 

il  braccio  il  mignolo  Tocchio 

i  capelli  la  faccia  I'orecchio 

il  capo  la  fronte  il  petto 

il  collo  la  gamba  il  piede 

il  cuore  la  gola  la  spalla 

il  dente  la  guancia  lo  stomaco 

il  dito  il  labbro  la  testa 

il  pollice  la  lingua  il  viso 

Tindice  la  mano 

il  medio  il  mento 

Le  Persone. 

la  bambina  il  fratello  il  nonno 

il  bambino  la  madre  il  padre 

la  cugina  il  marito  il  presidente 

il  cugino  la  moglie  il  re 

la  famiglia  il  nipote  la  regina 

la  figlia  la  nipote  la  signora 

il  figlio  la  nonna  il  signore 
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1  Q   Qi  CTTi  nvi  Ti  Q 

Carlo 

Paolo 

la  sorella 

Domenico 

Enrichetta 

la  sposa 

Enrico 

Francesca 

In  t;i o 

X  X  Ev 1 1        O  Vv  \  J 

Luisa 

lo  zio 

(t1  C\~\TQ  Ti  Ti  1 

1VT  a  v  P"Vi  pri  tft 

XT  A CtX  £^XX^>X  IXJCV 

Ant.oni'o 

T  ,1 1 1*  ori 
xJUlgl 

Maria 

T     A  Pin. 

.LA  UASA. 

il  bicchiere 

la  mobiglia 

la  scodella 

la  camera 

il  muro 

la  sedia 

il  camino 

l'orologio 

il  soffitto 

la  chiave 

la  parete 

lo  specchio 

le  cortine 

il  pavimento 

la  stanza 

il  cucchiaio 

il  pianoforte 

il  tapeto 

la  cucina 

il  piatto 

la  tavola 

il  divano 

la  poltrona 

il  tavolino 

la  finestra 

la  porta 

la  tazza 

In  f  orcViPt  fa 

il  nnrtnno 

11  |Jv/i  L/<JHt/ 

il  t,plpfoTi(i 

XX    UV^XV>X  l_/XXV-/ 

il  guardaroba 

la  sala  da  pranzo 

le  tendine 

il  letto 

il  salotto 

il  tetto 

la  libreria 

la  scala 

la  tovaglia 

Gli  Abiti. 

1  abito 

i  calzoni 

il  pettine 

l'anello 

il  cappello 

le  scarpe 

la  berretta 

il  fazzolptto 

la  snazzola. 

la  calza 

i  xTiianti 

I  Cibi  e  Le  Bevande. 

Tacqua 

la  fragola 

la  pera 

l'arancio 

il  frutto 

i  piselli 

il  burro 

Finsalata 

il  pranzo 

il  caffe 

il  latte 

la  prugna 

la  carne 

il  limone 

il  riso 

la  cena 

i  maccheroni 

il  sale 

la  colazione 

la  mpla 

XCv  XXXV^Xd; 

la  «pfp 

Xct  UVy 

il  dolce 

la  minestra 

gli  spaghetti 

i  fagiuoli 

Folio 

il  te 

la  fame 

il  pane 

l'uva 

la  farina 

la  patata 

il  vino 

il  formaggio 

il  pepe 

la  zuppa 

Il  Giardino. 

l'albero 

il  garofano 

il  tulipano 

la  castagna 

un  giglio 

la  violetta 

il  fiore 

la  margherita 

la  foglia 

la  rosa 
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la  bandiera  degli  Stati 

Uniti 
la  busta 
il  calamaio 
il  campanello 
la  carta 
il  direttore 
il  gesso 


l'anno 
l'autunno 
il  di 

il  dopo  pranzo 
Testate 
il  giorno 
Tinverno 
la  mattina 
il  mese 

il  mezzogiorno 
la  mezz'ora 
il  minuto 
la  notte 


la  collina 
il  bestiame 
la  foresta 


1' America 
un  americano 
la  Francia 
un  francese 


la  catedrale 
la  chiesa 
Tedificio 
il  municipio 
l'ospedale 


il  cane 
il  cavallo 
la  gnllina 


La  Scuola. 
l'inchiostro 
Tinglese 
Titaliano 
il  lapis 
la  lavagna 
la  lettera 
il  libro  . 
la  maestra 

Il  Tempo. 

For  a 

la  primavera 

il  quarto  d'ora 

la  sera 

la  settimana 

gennaio 

febbraio 

marzo 

aprile 

maggio 

giugno 

luglio 

agosto 

La  Campagna. 
la  montagna 
la  strada  maestra 
la  strada  ferrata 

I  Nazioni. 
la  Germania 
an  tedesco 
ITnghilterra 
un  inglese 

La  Cittd. 
l'osteria 
il  ponte 
la  prigione 
la  scuola 
la  strada 

Gli  Animali. 
il  gallo 
il  gat  to 
Torso 


il  maestro 
la  pagina 
la  parola 
la  penna 
il  quaderno 
la  scatola 
la  scrittura 


settembre 

ottobre 

novembre 

dicembre 

domenica 

lunedi 

martedi 

mercoledi 

giovedi 

venerdi 

sabato 


il  terreno 

la  via 

il  villaggio 


T  Italia 
un  italiano 
la  Russia 
un  russo 


il  teatro 
la  torre 

Tuffizio  della  posta 


il  tigre 
la  vacca 
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l'aquila 


Gli  Uccelli. 
il  passero 


l'usignuolo 


la  farfalla 


Gli  Insetti. 
la  mosca 


io,  tu,  egli,  ella 


Pronomi. 
Personali. 

noi,  voi,  eglino,  elleno,  esso 


Congiuntivi. 

mi,  ti,  si,  gli,  le,  la,  lo,  ne  ci,  vi,  le,  loro,  li,  si 

Disgiuntivi. 
me,  a  me,  te,  a  te,  se,  a  se,  lui,  a  lui,  lei,  a  lei 
noi,  a  noi,  voi,  a  voi,  loro 


che 

il  quale 


chi? 


Relativi. 
la  quale 
i  quali 

Interrogativi. 
che  cosa? 


le  quali 


quale? 


questo 
quello 
quel 


questa 
quella 


Dimostratiui. 

questi 
quelli 
quei 


queste 
quelle 


Possessivi. 


il  mio 
il  tuo 
il  suo 
il  nostro 
il  vostro 
il  loro 


la  mia 
la  tua 
la  sua 
la  nostra 
la  vostra 
la  loro 


miei 
tuoi 
suoi 
nostri 
vostri 
i  loro 


le  mie 
le  tue 
le  sue 
le  nostre 
le  vostre 
le  loro 


qualcuno 
qualcheduno 
un  altro 


Indefinitivi. 


uno 

nessuno 
niente 


nulla 


azzurro 

bianco 

bruno 


Aggetivi. 
Di  Colore. 


giallo 
grigio 
nero 


rosso 
verde 
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Generali. 

bello 

inutile 

sgarbato 

bmtto 

malpdnoa  to 

simpatico 

buio 

mesto 

spiacevole 

buono 

nuovo 

splendido 

caro 

piacevole 

sporco 

povero 

utile 

chiaro 

pulito 

vecchio 

contento 

ricco 

veloce 

educato 

rozzo 

gentile 

scuro 

Di  Dimensioni. 

alto 

grosso 

rotondo 

basso 

largo 

sottile 

corto 

lungo 

spesso 

grande 

piccolo 

stretto 

Di  Quantitd. 

molto 

poco 

tutto 

parecchio 

troppo 

Comparativi  e  Superlativi  Irregolari. 

infenore 

minore 

pessimo 

maggiore 

ottimo 

superiore 

migliore 

peggiore 

Verbi. 

accendere 

correre 

mangiare 

scrivere 

alzarsi 

costare 

mettere 

sedersi 

andare 

credere 

morire 

sen  tire 

aprire 

cucinare 

mostrare 

sorgere 

arrivare 

cucire 

muovere 

spegnere 

asciugare 

dare 

nevicare 

sperare 

avere 

desiderare 

nuotare 

spingere 

bagnare 

dimenticare 

parlare 

stracciare 

bere 

dire 

partire 

strisciare 

dispiacere 

pensare 

studiare 

bruciare 

dividere 

piacere 

tenere 

cadere 

dormire 

piovere 

tirare 

camminare 

dovere 

potere 

tramontare 

capire 

essere 

pregare 

udire 

coricarsi 

essere  certo 

prendere 

vedere 

o  ri  i  «»  m  *\  to 
CXI  1 .1111.11  c 

fare 

recitare 

vendere 

chiudcre 

finire 

respirare 

venire 

comperare 

for  mare 

ricevere 

vivere 

comprendere 

guar  dare 

rincresccre 

volere 

coniugare 

lavorare 

rispondere 

con tare 

leggere 

rornpere 

contenere 

levarsi 

saltare 
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AVVERBI. 


abbastanza 

gia 

non  —  mai 

raramente 

adagio 

ieri 

non  —  piu 

sempre 

almeno 

insieme 

oggi 

si 

anche 

la 

peggio 

solamente 

ancora 

lentamente 

piu 

spesso 

appena 

lesto 

poche  volte 

subito 

bene 

male 

poco 

tardi 

certamente 

meglio 

presto 

troppo 

come 

meno 

pure 

un  po 

di  nuovo 

molte  volte 

qualche  volta 

un  poco 

domani 

molto 

quanto 

velocemente 

dove 

no 

quasi 

forse 

non  ancora 

qui 

CONGIUNZIONI. 

e  ne  —  ne  quando 

ma  oppure  se 

mentre  perche  tuttavia 


Preposizioni. 

a  dietro  a  invece  di  sopra 

con  dopo  di  lontano  da  su 

contra,  contro  durante  per  tra 

da  fra  prima  di  verso 

davanti  a  in  senza  vicino  a 

di  intorno  a  sotto 
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In  School  Committee,  Boston,  September  25,  1916. 
Ordered,  That  one  thousand  (1,000)  copies  each  of 
the  outlines  of  work  in  English,  Mathematics,  Italian 
and  Spanish  for  intermediate  classes  in  the  elementary 
grades  be  printed  as  separate  school  documents. 


OUTLINE  OF  WORK  IN  SPANISH  FOE  INTERME- 
DIATE CLASSES  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY 
GRADES. 


This  outline  of  work  has  been  prepared  by  Miss 
Marie  A.  Solano,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Modern 
Languages  of  the  South  Boston  High  School,  and  has 
been  approved  by  the  Council  on  Modern  Languages 
for  the  Elementary  Schools. 

METHOD. 

Spanish  is  a  language  of  vowels,  and  the  most  essential 
thing  in  speaking  the  language  pleasingly  is  the  correct 
pronunciation  of  these  letters. 

The  first  step,  therefore,  should  be  to  teach  the  proper 
value  and  sound  of  each  vowel.  These  sounds  are  full, 
round  and  single.  The  Spanish  vowels  never  have  the 
double  sound  that  two  or  three  of  these  letters  have  in 
English. 

A  is  neither  flat  nor  broad,  but  between  the  two.  It 
is  a  single  natural  sound  resembling  Ah. 

E  has  a  sound  similar  to  Eh  properly  pronounced, 
without  trailing  off  into  an  English  e. 

/  is  always  pronounced  like  the  English  ee,  and  so  is 
Y  sounded  when  used  as  a  vowel. 

0  is  round  and  full.  It  is  a  single  sound,  similar  to 
Oh.    Do  not  finish  the  sound  with  a  u. 

U  is  always  like  the  oo  in  the  words  too,  moon. 

Make  a  large  chart  or  write  the  vowels  on  the  board, 
where  they  can  remain  permanently.  The  letters 
should  be  large  enough  to  be  seen  easily  from  every 
part  of  the  room.  During  the  first  year  begin  every 
lesson  by  concert  drilling  on  the  sounds  and  combina- 
tions of  syllables  given  below.  There  is  no  better 
method   for  the  improvement  of   pronunciation  than 
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reading  and  pronouncing  in  concert  during  six  or 
seven  minutes  each  day,  especially  in  the  case  of  new 
words  or  sentences.  The  teacher  should  pronounce 
first  clearly  and  slowly;  then  all  the  children  should 
repeat  ki  unison,  speaking  the  same  syllable  at  the  same 
time;  thus  every  slight  mistake  will  be  quickly  detected 
by  a  trained  ear. 


A  —  la,  santa,  manta,  carta. 

E  —  en,  entre,  mente,  sed. 

I  —  mi,  fin,  sin,  crin. 

Y  —  voy,  soy,  estoy. 

O  —  otro,  solo,  codo,  pongo. 

U  —  un,  su,  tu,  mundo. 

Next  take  those  consonants  whose  pronunciation  in 
Spanish  differs  sharply  from  the  English  and  combining 
them  with  the  vowels  give  them  as  drill,  calling  the 
attention  of  the  pupils  to  the  fact  that,  whenever  in 
reading  a  combination  is  found  similar  to  the  one  in  the 
chart,  the  sound  is  to  be  identical. 


k  sound 
ca 
que 
qui 

CO 

cu 


h  sound 
ja 

je,  ge 
ji,  gi 
jo 
ju 


g  as  in  go 

ga 

gue 

gui 

go 

gu 


th  sound 

za 

ce 

ci 

zo 

zu 


w  sound 

gua 

gue 

gui 

guo 


Cross  off  the  u  between  q  or  g  and  e  or  i.  Show  that 
this  u  is  always  silent  unless  it  has  two  little  dots  above  it. 

In  beginning  vocabulary  structure  the  teacher  should 
employ  a  number  of  objects  used  in  the  class  room. 
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In  teaching  gender  it  might  be  easier  if  at  first  only 
masculine  nouns  are  taken;  then,  feminine.  Write  on 
the  board: 


Show  very  plainly  the  objects,  and  have  the  pupils 
recite  the  names  after  you.  Then  write  the  words 
on  the  board  and  have  the  pupils  repeat  them.  When 
the  whole  list  is  written,  read  in  concert  again.  Then 
write  and  explain  the  words  a<JC6mo  se  llama  esto?" 
"Eso  se  llama",  or  "<>Que  es  esto?"  "Eso  es,"  etc.,  and 
begin  questioning  individual  pupils,  adding  also  the 
sentences:  "Aqui  esta  un  libro"  or  "Aqui  esta  el 
tintero,"  etc.  Always  exact  a  full  statement.  Drill 
over  and  over  again  until  the  ten  or  twelve  words 
of  the  lesson  are  thoroughly  learned,  alone  and  in  the 
sentences.  The  third  or  fourth  day  choose  feminine 
words,  explaining  briefly  in  English  the  rule  of  gender. 
Point  out  that  nearly  all  the  masculine  words  end  in 
o  and  nearly  all  the  feminine  words  in  a.  The  definite 
or  indefinite  article  should  always  accompany  a  word 
when  given  alone.  Pupils  should  have  note  books  of 
uniform  size,  the  left  hand  page  for  the  Spanish  words, 
the  right  for  the  English  equivalents.  Every  new  word 
or  sentence  given  should  be  written  down  carefully  and 
correctly. 

As  the  Spanish  plural  is  simple,  it  should  be  taught 
after  a  few  lessons.  Have  pupils  learn  rule  for  formation 
of  plural  and  give  examples. 

Teach  the  numbers  to  20  as  soon  as  possible.  As  you 
advance,  use  the  present  forms  of  "tener, "  "ser,"  and 


El  libro 
El  tintero 
El  escritorio 
El  cuaderno 
El  cuarto 
El techo 
El  suelo 


Un  libro 
Un  tintero 
Un  escritorio 
Un  cuaderno 
Un  cuarto 
Un  techo 
Un  suelo,  etc. 
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"estar,"  using  only  "yo,"  "Vd.,"  "Vds.,"  "nosotros," 
"el,"  "ella,"  and  their  plurals.  Leave  tu  for  later  work, 
and  do  not  teach  "vosotros"  at  all.  Explain  that 
"estar"  means  position  and  place  and  condition  of 
health,  and  that  "ser"  means  what  a  person  or  thing  is. 
Make  the  explanation  as  simple  and  brief  as  possible. 
The  teacher  will  have  to  correct  the  misuse  of  these 
verbs  constantly. 

It  adds  very  much  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  class  if, 
when  the  work  is  far  enough  advanced,  the  pupils  are 
allowed  to  ask  questions  of  each  other,  but  if  mistakes 
are  made  in  the  questions  or  in  the  answers,  they  should 
be  immediately  corrected,  and  the  pupils  should  repeat 
the  sentences  in  the  corrected  form. 

Note. —  It  would  help  to  improve  the  pronunciation  of  the  pupils  if, 
after  ten  or  twelve  lessons,  when  the  class  has  become  used  to  the  sound  of 
the  foreign  language,  the  teacher,  after  writing  the  word  on  the  board, 
pronouncing  it,  and  having  the  class  pronounce  it  as  a  whole,  should 
spell  it  in  the  Spanish  letters,  pointing  to  each  letter,  and  then  have  the 
pupils  repeat  the  letters. 

In  the  first  half  year  very  few  rules  of  grammar  should 
be  given.  About  the  second  month,  little  stories  should 
be  told,  such  as: 

Anita  tiene  una  muneca. 

La  muneca  de  Anita  tiene  pelo  negro. 

La  muneca  de  Anita  tiene  ojos  azules. 

La  muneca  de  Anita  tiene  zapatos  rojos. 

La  muneca  de  Anita  tiene  un  sombrero  rosado. 

La  muneca  de  Anita  se  llama  Lolita. 

Then  question  the  children  about  the  doll,  or: 

Jose  tiene  un  perro  muy  bueno. 

El  perro  de  Jose  tiene  una  cabeza  grande. 

El  perro  de  Jos6  tiene  ojos  pardos. 

El  perro  de  Jos6  tiene  una  cola  larga. 

El  perro  de  Jose  se  llama  Brinco. 

Or: 

Margarita  tiene  un  gatito. 

El  gatito  de  Margarita  es  negro. 
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El  gatito  de  Margarita  tiene  ojos  verdes. 
El  gatito  de  Margarita  tiene  una  cinta  azul  al  cuello. 
El  gatito  de  Margarita  tiene  un  cascabelito  al  cuello, 
etc. 

The  teacher  may  make  up  many  similar  stories. 

The  following  vocabulary  has  been  arranged  with 
regard  to  gender  for  the  convenience  of  the  teacher; 
also  attention  has  been  paid  as  far  as  possible,  con- 
sistent with  the  gender  of  nouns,  to  the  logical  sequence 
of  ideas,  putting  together  all  words  that  suggest  one 
another  without  regard  to  alphabetical  arrangement. 
For  instance  "cuarto,  techo,  suelo/'  or,  "casa,  pared, 
puerta,  ventana,"  or,  "pluma,  tinta, "  etc. 

In  teaching  the  pronouns  and  the  verbs  leave  out 
entirely  as  before  indicated  the  second  person  plural 
"vosotros,"  and  use  "tu"  only  when  absolutely  neces- 
sary, that  is,  when  used  in  the  text-books.  Use  "  Usted  " 
and  "  Ustedes,"  the  polite  form  of  address,  instead  of 
"tti  "  and  "  vosotros." 
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SPANISH  VOCABULARY. 


La  Sala  de  Clase. 


El  libro 

el  pizarron 

la  Have 

el  lapiz 

el  cepillo  . 

la  ventana 

el  papel 

el  armario 

la  cortina 

el  papel  secante 

el  reloj 

la  luz  electrica 

el  tintero 

el  cuadro 

la  gramatica 

el  escritorio 

el  espanol 

la  leccion 

el  maestro 

el  ingles 

la  pagina 

el  profesor 

la  Knea 

el  nino 

la  pluma 

la  frase 

el  muchacho 

la  tinta 

la  palabra 

el  discipulo 

la  regla 

la  letra 

el  alumno 

la  campanilla 

la  coma 

el  diccionario 

la  mesa 

la  maestra 

el  cuento 

la  silla 

la  profesora 

el  renglon 

la  pizarra 

la  nina 

el  acento 

la  tiza 

la  muchacha 

el  punto 

la  casa 

la  discipula 

el  cuarto 

la  escuela 

la  alumna 

el  techo 

la  sala 

la  bandera 

el  suelo 

la  pared 

el  rincon 

la  puerta 

Las 

el  hombre 
el  senor 
el  caballero 
el  rey 
el  principe 
el  presidente 
el  gobernador 
la  mujer 
la  sefiora 
la  senorita 
la  reina 
la  princesa 


Personas  y  Nombres 
Antonio 
Carlos 
Eduardo 
Enrique 
Jorge 

Jose  or  Pepe 

Juan 

Luis 

Manuel 

Pablo 

Pedro  —  Perico 

Ram6n 

Anita 


Carmencita 

Carmelita 

Consuelo 

Dolores — Lola — Lolita 
Elena 

Josef  a  —  Pepita 

Maria  —  Mariquita 

Mercedes 

Ramono 

Rosario 

Sofia 

Soledad 


<;1  csposo 
el  marido 
el  padre 
el  hi jo 
el  hermano 
el  primo 
el  tlO 
el  Bobrino 
el  abuelo 


La  Familia. 
el  nieto 
el  amigo 
el  compafiero 
el  condiscipulo 
la  csposa 
la  madre 
la  hija 
la  hermana 
la  prima 


la  tia 

la  sobrina 

la  abuela 

la  nieta 

la  amiga 

la  compancra 

la  condiscipula 
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El  Jardin,  las  Flores  y  las  Frutas. 

el  arbol 

el  lirio 

la  pera 

el  cerezo 

el  clavel 

la  banana 

el  ciruelo 

el  pensamiento 

la  fresa 

el  manzano 

la  planta 

la  uva 

XJI  iitii  CtllJCl  KJ 

la  ciruela 

la  hierba 

el  limonero 

id  ceicZd 

la  rosa 

el  peral 

1  o    rn linn  Q 
Id  glLLIlUd 

la  violeta 

el  platano 

Id  IHdHZ/dlld 

el  lim6n 

lfl  nflTQTllQ 
let  ilcli  till J cl 

Los  Animales. 

el  caballo 

el  gallo 

la  gallina 

el  carnero 

el  polio 

la  zorra 

el  perro 

pi  plpf  smtp 

la  mosca 

el  gato 

el  le6n 

la  rata 

el  rat6n 

el  tigre 

la  oveja 

el  pajaro 

el  oso 

la  vaca 

el  pato 

el  lobo 

el  pavo 

el  mono 
El  Cuerpo  Humano. 

el  cabello 

el  dedo 

la  mejilla 

el  pelo 

el  pecho 

la  oreja 

el  ojo 

el  coraz6n 

la  boca 

el  carrillo 

el  est6mago 

la  lengua 

el  labio 

el  pie 

la  barba 

el  diente 

el  tal6n 

la  mano 

el  cuello 

la  cabeza 

la  una 

el  hombro 

la  cara 

la  espalda 

el  brazo 

la  frente 

la  cintura 

el  codo 

la  ceja 

la  pierna 

el  puno 

la  nariz 

la  rodilla 

Los  Vestidos. 


el  sombrero 

el  pantal6n 

la  camisa 

el  cuello 

el  bolsillo 

la  corbata 

el  puno 

el  panuelo 

la  blusa 

el  guante 

el  bot6n 

la  chaqueta 

el  zapato 

el  dedal 

la  falda 

el  botin 

el  hilo 

la  enagua 

el  traje 

el  alfiler 

la  media 

el  chaleco 

el  delantal 

la  aguja 

el  sobretodo 

el  paraguas 

las  tijeras 

el  abrigo 

la  gorra 

La  Casa  y  los  Muebles. 

el  cuarto 

la  habitaci6n 

la  alfombra 

el  cuarto  de  bano 

la  pieza 

la  cama 

el  comedor 

la  sala  de  recibo 

la  almohada 

el  despacho 

la  alcoba 

la  sabana 

el  mueble  la  cocina  (  la  manta  or — 
el  piano  la  chimenea  ■<  la  frazada  Or- 
el baul  la  escalera  (_  la  cobija  (Mex 
el  colch6n 
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La  Mesa  y  las  Comidas. 


el  desayuno 

el  postre 

la  manteca 

el  almuerzo 

el  pastel 

la  mantequilla  (Cuban 

el  mantel 

el  cafe 

&  Mex.) 

el  cubierto 

el  te 

la  sopa 

el  cuchillo 

el  chocolate 

la  carne 

el  tenedor 

el  azucar 

la  patata  or  —  papa 

pi  t>  1  n  to 

la  comida 

la  ensalada 

el  platillo 

la  cena 

la  sal 

el  vaso 

la  cuchara 

la  pimienta 

pi  nan 

la  cucharilla 

la  leche 

pi  mip<50 

la  taza 

la  tort a 

pi  Vi  n  p vn 

Cl  11 LIC  V  \J 

la  servilleta 

Los  Paises  y  Nacionalidades. 

Los  Estados  Unidos 

Espana 

Argentino 

El  Brasil 

Francia 

Mejicano 

Chile 

Inglaterra 

Chileno 

El  E pi i a  dor 

Alemania 

Peruano 

Mejico  or  Mexico 

Italia 

Frances 

El  Peru 

Rusia 

Ingles 

America 

Americano 

Aleman 

la  Argentina 

Espanol 

El  Tiempo  y  la  Temperatura. 

el  ano 

miercoles 

octubre 

el  mes 

jueves 

noviembre 

el  dia 

viernes 

diciembre 

el  minuto 

sabado 

la  estaci6n 

el  mediodia 

domingo 

la  pirmavera 

el  otono 

enero 

la  semana 

el  invierno 

febrero 

la  hora 

el  verano 

marzo 

la  manana 

el  reloj 

abril 

la  tarde 

cl  frio 

mayo 

la  noche 

pi  pq1pt 

t/l  Vj<XI\JL 

junio 

la  medianoche 

pi  111  pi  Pi 

julio 

la  fecha 

pi  vipnf  pi 

agosto 

la  nieve 

septiembre 

la  lluvia 

martcs 

NOMBRES  DE  OTRAS  COSAS. 

el  sol 

la  luna 

la  calle 

el  medico 

la  estrclla 

la  avenida 

cl  tren 

la  tierra 

la  esquina 

el  coche 

la  iglesia 

la  botica 

el  carruaje 

la  tienda 

la  muneca 

el  mar 

PltONOMBRES. 

yo,  el,  ella 

me,  Be  DOS 

Disjunctive  pronouns 

nosotros,  ellos 

le,  les,  la,  las 

mi,  61,  ellos,  ella 

ellas 

lo,  los 

ellas,  nosotros,  Vd,  Vds 

listed,  ustedes 

conmigo,  consigo 
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Verbos. 


estar 

caminar 

cantar 

comprar 

cortar 

desear 

entrar 

enviar 

escuchar 

hablar 


ser 

tener 

aprender 

beber 

comer 


la.  Conjugacidn. 
hallar 
levantar 
llegar 
Uevar 
mandar 
nadar 
olvidar 
pasar 
to  mar 

2a.  Conjugacidn. 
comprender 
vender 
conocer 
leer 
mover 


preparar 

principiar 

andar 

buscar 

cerrar 

empezar 

jugar 

tocar 

sentar  —  se 


poder 

poner 

querer 

saber 

caer 


abrir 

partir 

subir 


3a.  Conjugacidn. 
pedir 
decir 


salir 
venir 
ir —  s 


Make  use  of  other  regular  verbs  that  may  be  found  useful  for  purposes 
of  conversation. 


ante  (delante) 
de 

desde 
en 

entre 


Preposiciones. 

con 

contra 

hacia 

hasta 

para 


por 
segun 
sin 
sobre 

tras  (detras  atras) 


CONJUNCIONES. 

pero  —  sino  —  por  que  —  que. —  si  —  o  —  y. 


Adverbios. 


ayer 

alii 

tarde 

hoy 

cuando 

temprano 

maflana 

como 

arriba 

mucho 

cuanto 

abajo 

poco 

pronto 

encima  de 

bastante 

antes 

debajo  de 

bien 

despues 

solamente 

ahora 

siempre 

muy 

todavia 

nunca 

no  —  si 

aqui 

amenudo 
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Adjetivos. 

alto  dificil  inutil 

bajo  contento  bianco 

ancho  descontento  negro 

angosto  alegre  azul 

corto  triste  amarillo 

largo  agradable  verde 

grande  desagradable  S  pardo 

pequeflo  frio  \  cafe 

bueno  caliente  (  rojo 

malo  nuevo  <  Colorado 

bonito  vie  jo  (  encarnado 

hermoso  rico  rosado 

feo  pobre  (  gris 

facil  util  (  plomo 
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INTRODUCTION. 


By  giving  standard  tests  in  various  subjects  the 
Department  of  Educational  Investigation  and  Meas- 
urement is  attempting  to  measure  present  educational 
achievements  in  the  schools.  From  time  to  time  the 
department  should  also  attempt  to  measure  its  own 
achievements.  The  department  takes  the  position  that 
the  value  of  its  educational  measurement  work  must 
be  measured  by  the  improvement  in  the  education 
which  the  children  receive.  The  Courtis  Standard 
Tests  in  Arithmetic  have  been  given  in  Boston  since 
October,  1912.  A  sufficient  length  of  time  has  lapsed 
to  make  it  reasonable  to  expect  some  actual  improve- 
ment in  the  arithmetical  ability  of  pupils.  This  bul- 
letin describes  how  the  Courtis  Standard  Tests  were 
introduced  into  Boston,  the  methods  employed  to 
secure  an  improvement  in  arithmetical  results,  and  how 
much  improvement  has  been  secured. 


FRANK  W.  BALLOU 

Director. 
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THE  COURTIS  STANDARD  TESTS  IN  BOSTON, 
1912-15. — AN  APPRAISAL. 


I.  THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  COURTIS 
STANDARD  TESTS  IN  ARITHMETIC  INTO 
BOSTON. 

Administration  of  the  Tests. 
The  Courtis  Standard  Tests  in  Arithmetic  were 
introduced  into  the  Boston  Public  Schools  as  a  result 
of  the  action  of  the  School  Committee  at  its  meeting 
on  April  1,  1912.  The  Superintendent  addressed  a 
communication  to  the  Board,  calling  attention  to  a 
statement  made  in  the  report  of  a  former  superin- 
tendent that  improvement  in  the  teaching  of  the 
common  branches  in  the  elementary  schools  had  been 
satisfactory,  except  in  arithmetic.  The  Superintendent 
recommended  that  Mr.  S.  A.  Courtis  of  Detroit  be 
employed  on  part  time  for  the  next  year  to  take  charge 
of  the  inspection  of  arithmetic  and  the  instruction  of 
teachers.  As  a  result,  the  Board  employed  Mr.  Courtis 
for  the  months  of  October,  December,  February, 
April  and  June  during  the  school  year  1912-13. 

School  Year,  1912-13. 

Mr.  Courtis  began  work  the  week  beginning  October 
14,  1912.  At  this  time  he  arranged  a  general  plan  for 
giving  the  Courtis  Standard  Tests  in  Arithmetic,  of 
which  he  is  the  author.  He  selected  the  schools  to 
be  tested,  explained  to  the  masters  the  plan  for  giving 
the  tests,  and  trained  the  Normal  School  seniors  as 
examiners.  From  the  beginning  Mr.  Courtis  was 
assisted  by  Miss  Rose  A.  Carrigan,  teacher  of  arithmetic 
methods  in  the  Boston  Normal  School. 

In  his  report  to  the  Superintendent  at  the  close  of  his 
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work  in  June,  1913,  Mr.  Courtis  recommended  the 
establishment  of  a  department  of  educational  research, 
which  should  continue  the  testing  work  in  arithmetic 
and  should  extend  educational  measurement  to  other 
subjects. 

School  Year  1913-14. 

At  its  meeting  on  October  20,  1913,  on  request  of  the 
Superintendent,  the  School  Committee  authorized  the 
continuing  of  the  testing  work  in  arithmetic  in  the 
elementary  schools  during  the  school  year  1913-14. 
On  the  same  date  the  School  Committee  approved  the 
Superintendent's  assignment,  without  change  of  rank  or 
salary,  of  Miss  Rose  A.  Carrigan  to  continue  the  work 
inaugurated  by  Mr.  Courtis. 

The  arithmetic  testing  in  January,  1914,  was  organized 
and  directed  by  Miss  Carrigan,  who  also  had  charge  of 
the  tabulation  of  the  results.  The  late  Assistant 
Superintendent  White  acted  as  an  adviser  to  Miss 
Carrigan  and  gave  official  approval  to  the  plans  for  the 
work. 

On  January  30,  1914,  the  School  Committee  estab- 
lished a  Department  of  Educational  Investigation  and 
Measurement^  and  on  April  13,  1914,  approved  the 
Superintendent's  appointment  of  a  director. 

In  April,  1914,  the  work  of  planning  and  giving  the 
tests  and  tabulating  the  results  was  again  organized  and 
carried  on  by  Miss  Carrigan.  At  the  close  of  the  school 
year  1914  Miss  Carrigan  was  promoted  to  a  position  in 
the  Department  of  Practice  and  Training. 

School  Year  1914-15. 
Arrangements  were  made,  however,  so  that  Miss 
Carrigan  was  assigned  to  the  department  and  again 
directed  the  testing  work  in  arithmetic  in  October, 
1914.  Miss  Carrigan's  assignment  terminated  on 
December  8,  1914,  and  on  January  18,  1915,  Mr.  Arthur 
W.  Kallom,  a  submaster  in  the  Thomas  N.  Hart  Dis- 
trict, began  work  for  the  department  under  a  temporary 
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assignment,  without  change  of  rank  or  salary.  Mr. 
Kallom  has  continued  to  work  in  the  department  under 
these  same  conditions. 


Extending  the  Testing  to  all  Elementary 
Schools. 

School  Year  1912-13. 
Between  October  21  and  November  8,  1912,  the 
Courtis  Standard  Tests,  Series  A,  were  given  for  the 
first  time  in  Boston  to  approximately  15,000  children,, 
in  the  following  twenty-one  elementary  school  districts: 


Agassiz. 

Bennett. 

Bowditch. 

Charles  Sumner. 

D  wight. 

Eliot. 

Everett. 

Franklin. 

Hancock. 

Hugh  O'Brien. 

Martin. 


Mather. 
Phillips  Brooks. 
Prince. 
Quincy. 
Rice. 

Robert  G.  Shaw. 
Thomas  Gardner. 
Washington. 
Washington  Alls  ton. 
Wells. 


In  the  tests  given  between  March  10  and  25,  1913,  the 
following  eight  districts  were  added  to  the  above  list: 

Bunker  Hill.  Hyde. 

Chapman.  John  Winthrop. 

Frederic  W.  Lincoln.  Mary  Hemenway. 

Harvard.  Norcross. 

In  the  March  test  18,259  children  in  Grades  III.  to 
VIII.,  inclusive,  were  tested. 

School  Year  1913-14. 
Through  unavoidable  delay  the  first  tests,  consisting 
of  the  Courtis  Standard  Tests,  Series  A  and  B,  were  not 
given  this  school  year  until  the  two  weeks  beginning 
January  8,  1914.    The  twenty-nine  districts  previously 
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tested,  together  with  the  following  five  additional  dis- 
tricts, were  tested  during  the  above  period: 

Blackinton.  Jefferson. 
Dearborn.  Lewis. 
Francis  Parkman. 

A  second  test  was  given  in  the  thirty-four  districts 
between  April  14  and  27,  1914.  The  tests,  Series  B, 
covered  seventy  buildings,  553  grade  classes  in  Grades 
IV.  to  VIII.,  inclusive,  and  20,944  pupils. 

School  Year  1914-15. 
Between  October  7  and  15,  inclusive,  the  Courtis 
Standard  Tests,  Series  B,  were  given  again  in  the 
thirty-four  districts  previously  tested,  and  also  in  the 
following  additional  districts  for  the  first  time,  making 
in  all  fifty-three  districts  tested: 

Dudley.  Minot, 
Edward  Everett.  Oliver  Hazard  Perry. 

Elihu  Greenwood.  Prescott. 
Emerson.  Samuel  Adams. 

Gaston.  Sherwin. 
George  Putnam.  Thomas  N.  Hart. 

Gilbert  Stuart.  Ulysses  S.  Grant. 

John  Cheverus.  Wendell  Phillips. 

Lawrence.  William  E.  Russell. 

Lowell. 

The  tests  covered  115  buildings,  845  grade  classes  in 
Grades  IV.  to  VIII.,  inclusive,  and  35,119  pupils. 

Between  May  10  and  21,  inclusive,  1915,  the  fifty- 
three  districts  already  tested  were  examined  again  and 
the  remaining  seventeen  districts  of  the  city  were  added, 
thus  covering  the  entire  city.  The  districts  added  were : 
Abraham  Lincoln.  Henry  L.  Pierce. 

Bigelow.  John  A.  Andrew. 

How  <loin.  Longfellow. 
( Ihristopher  (iibson.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

Comins.  Roger  Wolcott. 

Dillaway.  Shurtleff. 
Edmund  P.  Tileston.  Theodore  Lyman. 

Frot  hingharn.  Warren. 
Henry  ( rrew. 
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The  tests,  Series  B,  covered  214  buildings,  1,459  grade 
classes  and  55,227  pupils  in  Grades  III.  to  VIII., 
inclusive. 

The  following  table  is  a  summary  of  the  interesting 
statistics  relative  to  the  introduction  of  the  Courtis 
Standard  Tests  into  the  Boston  public  schools: 


School  Year 
1912-13. 

School  Year 
1913-14. 

School  Year 
1914-15. 

October, 
1912. 

March, 
1913. 

January, 
1914. 

April. 
1914. 

October, 
1914. 

May, 
1915. 

Number   of  Elementary 

21 

29 

34 

34 

53 

70 

Districts. 

Number  of  Buildings  

72 

70 

115 

214 

Number  of  Grade  Classes, 
Number  of  Pupils  

553 
20,646 

552 
20,944 

845 
35,119 

1,459 
55,277 

15,000 

18,259 

Nature  of  the  Tests. 

The  Courtis  Standard  Tests  differ  from  the  customary 
examinations  in  arithmetic  in  two  significant  ways: 
First,  exactly  the  same  test  is  given  to  every  class  and 
grade;  second,  the  examples  in  each  test,  e.  g.,  the 
twenty-four  examples  in  addition,  are  of  the  same 
degree  of  difficulty. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Courtis  Standard  Tests  have  passed 
through  a  period  of  experimentation,  naturally  they  have 
been  modified  as  results  indicated  the  need  of  change 
in  their  form  or  arrangement.  It  seems  desirable, 
therefore,  to  review  their  development. 

School  Year  1912-13. 
The  Courtis  Standard  Tests,  Series  A,  were  given  in 
October,  1912,  and  in  March,  1913     The  tests  are  eight 
in  number  and  the  subject  matter  of  these  tests  is  as 
follows: 

Test  No.  1. —  Addition.    (Combinations,  0-9.) 
Test  No.  2. —  Subtraction.    (Combinations,  0-9.) 
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Test  No.  3. —  Multiplication.    (Combinations,  0-9.) 

Test  No.  4. —  Division.    (Combinations,  0-9.) 

Test  No.  5. —  Copy  figures.    (Rate  of  motor  activity.) 

Test  No.  6. —  Speed  Reasoning.  (Judgment  of  operation  to 
be  used  in  simple  one-step  problems.) 

Test  No.  7. —  Fundamentals.  (Abstract  examples  in  the 
four  operations.) 

Test  No.  8. —  Reasoning.    (Two-step  problems.) 

Test  7  is  the  basic  test  of  the  series  and  the  others  are 
derived  from  it. 

The  test  in  each  of  the  four  fundamental  operations 
consisted  of  twenty-four  examples,  of  which  the  following 
are  samples: 

Test  No.  1.— Addition. 

16904  17932  13603 

26512  37604  5    8    9    7  g 

Test  No.  2.—  Subtraction. 

9    7    11    8    12         1    9    13    4    12       8    11    12    5  10 

9    3    _6    1  5Z_83_6       0    J)  1  J2 

Test  No.  3. —  Multiplication. 

23907  95476  427    4  9 

13654  12805  19605 

Test  No.  4. —  Division. 

3)9    4)32    6)36    2)0    7)28         9)9    3)21    6)48    1)1  5)10 

2)6  4)24  7)63  6)0  8)32 
Test  No.  5. —  Copying  Figures. 

This  test  was  to  ascertain  what  relation,  if  any,  exists 
between  a  pupil's  motor  activity,  shown  in  this  test, 
and  his  mental  ability,  as  shown  in  other  tests.  The 
figures  were  arranged  across  the  page  in  six  rows  of 
eight  numbers  of  five  figures  each,  as  follows: 

249  6  7        4297  6        6  2947        72  9  64 

The  pupils  copied  each  figure  immediately  under  the 
printed  figure. 
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Test  No.  6. —  Reasoning.    (Speed  Test.) 
In  this  test  pupils  were  not  to  solve  problems,  but 
were  to  indicate  the  process  by  which  each  problem 
should  be  solved.    The  first  of  sixteen  examples  was  as 
follows : 


1.  A  girl  brought  a  collection  of  37  colored 
postal  cards  to  school  one  day,  and  gave  away  19 
cards  to  her  friends.  How  many  cards  did  she 
have  left  to  take  home? 


Operation. 

Test  No.  7. —  Fundamentals. 

This  test  was  to  determine  how  well  the  pupils  can 
solve  abstract  problems.  The  first  four  problems  were 
as  follows: 


No. 


Operation. 


Example. 


Answer. 


Addition  

Subtraction  

Multiplication  .  . 
Division  


(a)  30  +  735  +  123=  

(6)  141  +  9021  +  102  +  2020 

(a)  4387—165  =  

(b)  934762—821021  =  


2102  X  321  = 
318864  -s-  312 


Test  No.  8.  Reasoning. 

In  this  test  in  reasoning  the  children  were  to  solve 
the  examples.  Eight  examples  constituted  the  test,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  sample : 

1.    The  children  in  a  certain  school  gave  a  Answer 

Christmas  party.    One  of  the  presents  was  a  box   

of  candy.  In  filling  the  boxes,  one  grade  used  16 
pounds  of  candy,  another  17  pounds,  a  third  12 
pounds,  and  a  fourth  13  pounds.  What  did  the 
candy  cost  at  26  cents  a  pound? 


School  Year  1913-14. 
In  January  and  in  April,  1914,  a  new  type  of  test 
was  introduced,  known  as  the  Courtis  Standard  Tests, 
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Series  B,  Form  1.  As  will  be  seen,  Series  B  differs 
materially  from  Series  A.  Samples  of  the  examples  in 
Series  B,  Form  1,  and  the  time  allowances  are  as  follows: 

Test  No.  1.— Addition. 

927 
379 
756 

Of  the  twenty-four  examples  in  Addition,  con-  837 
stituting  this  test,  this  is  a  sample :  924 

Time  allowance,  8  minutes.  110 

854 
965 
344 

Test  No.  2. —  Subtraction. 

Of  the  twenty-four  examples  in  Subtraction,  107795491 
this  is  a  sample :  77197029 

Time  allowance,  4  minutes. 


Test  No.  3. —  Multiplication. 

Of  the  twenty-four  examples  in  Multiplication,  8246 
this  is  a  sample:  29 

Time  allowance,  6  minutes. 


Test  No.  4. —  Division. 

Of  the  twenty-four  examples  in  Division,  this   

is  a  sample:  49)28420 
Time  allowance,  8  minutes. 

Particular  attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact  that 
the  Series  B  tests  cover  only  the  four  fundamental 
operations,  viz. :  Addition,  Subtraction,  Multiplication 
and  Division.  It  was  believed  to  be  better  to  concen- 
trate attention  on  the  four  fundamentals  until  definite 
improvement  had  been  shown,  rather  than  to  undertake 
to  cover  so  many  phases  of  the  subject  that  the  results 
might  be  ineffective.  Since  January,  1914,  therefore, 
tests  have  been  given  only  in  the  four  fundamental 
operations. 

Further,  the  tests  in  Series  A,  particularly  the  one 
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on  reasoning,  seemed  to  be  unsatisfactory.  The  length 
of  the  problems,  the  introduction  of  numbers  not  to  be 
used  in  the  computations  and  other  elements  tended  to 
confuse  the  children  and  hence  to  make  the  results 
unsatisfactory. 


During  the  school  year  1914-15  the  Courtis  Standard 
Tests,  Series  B,  Form  2,  were  used.  New  forms  of 
Series  B  were  prepared  by  Mr.  Courtis,  in  order  to 
make  it  impossible  for  the  children  to  prepare  them- 
selves especially  to  take  Form  1.  Form  1  was  used  in 
Boston  in  January,  1914,  and  May,  1915.  Form  2  was 
used  in  April,  1914,  and  Form  3  in  October,  1914. 
Samples  of  the  three  forms  follow: 


School  Year  1914-15. 


Addition. 


Form.  1. 


Form  2. 


Form  3. 


927 
379 
756 
837 
924 
110 
854 
965 
344 


127 

375 
953 
333 
325 
911 
554 
167 
554 


339 
276 
977 
861 
757 
698 
269 
136 
322 


107795491 
77197029 


Subtraction 
114957187 
90271798 


102142649 
70428369 


8246 
29 


Multiplication  . 
8259 
28 


9237 
27 


Division. 

49)28420  24)6984  26)7306 
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Giving  the  Tests  and  Correcting  the  Results. 

Although  the  giving  of  the  Courtis  Standard  Tests  in 
Arithmetic  involves  much  work  previous  to  the  tests, 
and  a  very  large  amount  of  detailed  statistical  work  in 
the  tabulation  of  the  results,  nevertheless,  their  expense 
to  the  city  has  been  relatively  small.  Before  the  Depart- 
ment of  Educational  Investigation  and  Measurement  was 
organized  the  work  was  directed  by  Miss  Carrigan. 
Since  the  department  was  organized,  testing  in  arith- 
metic has  been  only  part  of  the  work  which  the  depart- 
ment has  undertaken.  During  the  time  covered  by  this 
study  the  department  has  consisted  of  one  director,  one 
permanent  clerk  assigned  from  the  Superintendent's 
office,  and  one  teacher  with  the  rank  of  submaster  tem- 
porarily assigned  to  the  department. 

The  necessary  uniformity  in  giving  the  tests  cannot  be 
secured  unless  the  examiners  are  properly  trained  to  give 
them.  Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  Boston 
Normal  School  and  with  the  department  of  practice  and 
training  whereby  the  complete  time  of  the  Normal 
School  seniors,  for  a  fixed  period,  is  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of-  the  department.  This  arrangement  is  made, 
not  so  much  because  the  department  has  work  to  be 
done,  but  because  this  affords  the  seniors  opportunity  to 
gain  some  direct  knowledge  of  educational  measurement. 
These  seniors  are  taught  to  give  the  Courtis  Standard 
Tests,  and  in  addition  are  instructed  in  the  significance 
and  methods  of  educational  measurement.  These 
seniors  go  into  the  various  schools  of  the  city  and  give 
the  tests  according  to  the  instructions  received.  In  a 
few  cases  they  also  assist  in  the  tabulation  of  some  of 
the  results,  although  this  has  not  as  a  rule  been  found 
necessary. 

The  statistical  tabulations  and  the  preliminary  work 
leading  to  the  tabulations  are  done  in  large  part  by  girls 
from  the  Boston  Clerical  School.  The  common  practice 
is  to  secure  a  group  of  from  six  to  ten  girls  for  a  period 
of  from  three  to  five  days.    During  that  time  they  are 
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expected  to  devote  the  time  of  the  regular  school  day  to 
the  work  of  the  department.  A  report  of  their  attend- 
ance is  sent  to  the  head  master  of  the  school.  The  work 
involves  the  sorting  of  papers,  assembling  of  figures,  and 
the  making  of  final  tabulations.  It  is  the  kind  of  work 
which  these  girls  may  be  called  on  to  do  in  whatever  line 
of  clerical  work  they  may  engage  after  completing  their 
course  in  the  Clerical  School.  The  head  master  and 
teachers  of  the  school  look  upon  this  as  valuable,  expe- 
rience for  the  girls  before  they  complete  their  course. 

The  master  of  each  district  has  designated  some  one 
of  his  or  her  teaching  force  as  supervisor  of  testing  in  that 
district.  Usually  the  master's  assistant  or  the  sub- 
master  acts  in  this  capacity;  in  some  cases  the  master 
himself  acts,  or  has  assigned  such  supervision  to  one  of  his 
assistants.  These  supervisors  were  designated  in  order 
to  relieve  the  master  of  some  of  the  details  connected 
with  educational  measurement.  It  is  their  duty  to  see 
that  printed  instructions  sent  out  by  the  department 
reach  the  teachers.  They  also  collect  the  reports  from 
teachers  after  each  testing  period,  and  forward  them  to 
the  office  of  the  department.  Further,  they  act  as 
bureaus  of  information  for  the  teachers  of  their  respec- 
tive districts. 

Summary. 

The  following  are  the  significant  observations  to  be 
made  of  the  facts  thus  far  brought  out : 

1.  That  because  satisfactory  improvement  in  the 
teaching  of  arithmetic  was  not  being  made  in  Boston,  the 
somewhat  unusual,  but  nevertheless  quite  natural,  pro- 
cedure was  adopted  of  securing  the  services  of  an  author- 
ity on  this  subject.  The  latter  part  of  this  bulletin  will 
show  what  improvement  has  actually  been  made  as  a 
result  of  the  work  which  Mr.  Courtis  began. 

2.  That  out  of  the  introduction  of  educational 
measurement  in  arithmetic  in  Boston  has  come  the 
establishment  of  a  Department  of  Educational  Investi- 
gation and  Measurement,  not  only  to  continue  the  test- 
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ing  in  arithmetic  but  to  extend  the  measurement  of 
educational  results  to  other  subjects. 

3.  That  the  introduction  of  the  Courtis  Standard 
Tests  into  Boston  was  gradual,  so  that  the  equilibrium 
of  the  school  system  has  been  as  little  disturbed  as  possi- 
ble. Beginning  with  29  elementary  districts  in  1912, 
gradually  from  15  to  25  more  districts  were  added,  until 
in  May,  1915,  for  the  first  time,  all  70  elementary  districts 
were  tested. 

4.  That  during  the  three  years  the  number  of  tests 
has  been  reduced  from  eight  to  four,  and  the  work 
involved  in  giving  them  and  in  the  correction  and  tabula- 
tion of  the  results  has  been  greatly  simplified. 

5.  That  the  tests  have  been  given  by  the  seniors  in 
the  Boston  Normal  School,  and  the  statistical  results 
have  been  tabulated  by  the  girls  from  the  Boston  Clerical 
School.  This  arrangement  provides  each  with  valuable 
training  and  at  the  same  time  relieves  the  city  of  the 
expense  which  any  other  plan  would  entail. 

6.  That  by  using  a  series  of  standard  tests  several 
important  results  are  secured : 

(a)  Measurement  of  improvement  from  year  to  year 
in  our  own  city  is  made  possible,  because  similar  tests  of 
equal  difficulty,  but  nevertheless  different,  can  be  given 
at  any  time. 

(b)  Results  achieved  in  Boston  can  be  compared  with 
the  results  in  other  cities,  because  in  each  case  the 
results  were  obtained  under  identical  conditions. 

(c)  The  tests  have  been  given  to  such  large  numbers 
of  children  that  reasonable  standards  of  achievement  can 
be  established  on  the  basis  of  the  results  obtained. 

II.    METHODS  EMPLOYED  TO  IMPROVE 
RESULTS  IN  ARITHMETIC. 

The  educational  investigator  who  merely  gathers 
evidence  concerning  educational  conditions  has  his 
task  only  well  begun.  It  is  also  an  important  function 
of  his  to  use  this  evidence  so  that  the  unsatisfactory 
conditions,  if  there  be  any,  may  be  improved.    A  brief 
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review  of  the  use  which  has  been  made  of  the  informa- 
tion obtained  from  the  measurement  of  results  in  arith- 
metic will  indicate  the  methods  by  which  an  improve- 
ment has  been  secured. 

Formal  Reports  Have  Been  Made. 
(a)  To  Teachers. 
The  teacher  is  the  connecting  link  between  the  edu- 
cational system  on  the  one  hand  and  the  pupil  for 
whom  the  system  exists  on  the  other.  The  teacher  is 
in  the  most  strategic  and  important  position  in  the 
school  system.  Whatever  is  done  for  the  improvement 
of  instruction  must  reach  each  pupil  through  the 
teacher. 

With  this  in  mind,  efforts  have  been  made  to  provide 
the  teacher  with  all  possible  information  from  the 
testing.  A  copy  of  the  class  record  has  been  left  with 
each  teacher.  This  record  shows  what  pupils  made 
low  scores  and  probably  need  special  attention,  and 
what  pupils  made  high  scores  and  hence  should  not 
be  subjected  to  any  further  unnecessary  drill.  That 
drill  is  considered  unnecessary  which  results  in  a  train- 
ing higher  than  is  required  by  the  established  standard. 
On  the  other  hand,  drill  cannot  be  abandoned  altogether, 
because  pupils  must  receive  some  practice  if  they  are 
to  retain  that  training  which  they  possess  at  the  time 
of  the  test.  Moreover,  from  information  furnished 
from  the  testing  each  teacher  is  in  a  position  to  know 
how  her  class  as  a  whole  stands  in  comparison  with  the 
established  standard  for  her  grade. 

A  card  system  of  recording  the  results  achieved  by 
each  pupil  in  the  tests  has  been  introduced  into  every 
class  room  in  the  elementary  schools.  The  face  of  the 
card  is  on  page  18. 
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The  reverse  side  of  the  card  shows  a  graph  of  the 
above  record.  This  card  provides  the  teacher  with  a 
permanent  record  of  the  pupil's  success  or  failure  in 
each  one  of  the  tests  which  he  has  taken.  It  is  also  an 
incentive  to  the  pupil  to  improve  his  work  until  he 
reaches  the  established  standard  for  his  grade. 

(b.)    To  Principals. 

After  each  test  a  report  has  been  made  to  each  prin- 
cipal, showing  the  standing  of  each  class  in  his  school 
and  of  his  school  among  the  schools  of  the  city.  Every 
principal  may  find  in  these  reports  what  classes  stand 
relatively  low  and  should  have  special  attention  in  his 
supervision.  These  have  been  made  as  professional 
and  more  or  less  confidential  reports  from  the  director 
of  the  department  to  the  principal  of  the  school. 
Detailed  comparison  of  the  work  of  one  teacher  with 
that  of  another  has  been  studiously  avoided.  The 
form  of  the  report  has  been  such  as  to  protect  every 
individual  teacher,  and  no  publicity  has  attended  it. 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  report  to  a  master, 
showing  the  standing  of  seventh  and  eighth  grade 
classes  in  his  school.  The  numbers  of  the  rooms  have 
been  purposely  changed  to  make  identification  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible;  otherwise,  the  report  is  correct. 
It  should  be  noted  that  no  teacher's  name  appears  in 
the  report,  so  that  the  casual  observer  could  make  no 
connection  between  the  report  and  any  teacher  in  the 
school. 
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The  above  report  gives  the  master  some  interesting 
facts.  It  shows  that  the  eighth  grade  class  in  Room  119 
achieved  a  median  score  of  ten  examples  attempted  in 
addition,  which  is  two  examples  below  the  established 
standard.  In  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division 
this  class  is  the  lowest  in  the  school.  The  department 
does  not  assume  that  this  low  standing  is  the  result  of 
poor  teaching.  That  is  for  the  master  of  the  school  to 
determine.  The  department  merely  presents  the  master 
with  the  evidence;  it  is  for  the  master  to  justify  the 
facts. 

In  Room  1 18,  the  class  has  evidently  been  over- 
drilled  in  addition  and  subtraction,  in  which  it  has 
reached  or  exceeded  the  established  standard;  whereas, 
in  multiplication  and  division,  the  results  are  considerably 
below  the  standard  achieved  by  most  eighth  grade 
classes  of  the  city. 

In  Grade  VII.,  the  variation  between  the  classes  in 
Rooms  133  and  238  is  striking.  In  number  of  examples 
attempted,  in  the  accuracy  with  which  they  are  solved, 
and  in  the  number  of  pupils  who  reach  or  exceed  the 
established  standards,  the  class  achievements  vary 
greatly.  If  these  classes  are  organized  on  the  basis  of 
the  abilities  of  the  pupils,  then  considerable  variation 
must  be  expected.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  classes 
contain  pupils  of  about  equal  abilities  it  is  clear  that 
some  teachers  are  getting  from  25  per  cent  to  50  per 
cent  more  results  than  others.  This,  again,  is  a  matter 
for  the  master  of  the  school  to  consider.  Whatever 
may  be  the  reason  for  variations  in  achievement  of 
classes,  these  reports  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  master 
the  results  which  are  actually  being  secured  in  the 
several  classes  of  the  school.  If  the  results  are  unsatis- 
factory to  him,  it  becomes  his  duty  to  see  that  they  are 
improved. 

The  significant  feature  of  this  report  to  the  master 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  statement  of  fact  and  some- 
thing about  which  the  master  and  the  teacher  can  have 
no  difference  of  opinion.    Perhaps  no  two  persons  will 
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agree  as  to  the  explanation  of  or  reason  for  the  results 
shown.  However,  there  can  be  no  dispute  about  the 
actual  results  achieved  by  the  various  classes.  It  should 
be  restated  at  this  point  that  the  department  does  not 
assume  that  the  teaching  in  one  class  has  been  inferior 
to  the  teaching  in  another  class,  merely  because  the 
record  of  one  class  is  higher  than  the  record  of  another. 
The  master  of  the  school  is  the  one  person  who  is  in  a 
position  to  know  whether  the  low  record  of  a  class  is  due 
to  inferior  teaching  or  to  some  legitimate  cause. 

(c)  To  the  Superintendent. 

The  Superintendent  has  been  furnished  with  copies 
of  all  statistical  tabulations  and  reports  for  his  informa- 
tion and  for  such  use  as  he  cares  to  make  of  them.  How- 
ever, no  administrative  pressure  of  any  kind  has  been 
brought  to  bear  to  secure  the  desired  improvement  of 
the  results  in  arithmetic.  Whatever  has  been  accom- 
plished thus  far  has  been  brought  about  through  the 
professional  attitude  of  teachers  and  principals  toward 
this  problem  of  economizing  time  and  effort  in  obtaining 
a  satisfactory  result.  The  credit  for  any  achievement 
which  has  been  secured  belongs,  therefore,  to  the  princi- 
pals and  teachers  as  well  as  to  the  department. 

Inasmuch  as  educational  measurement  is  at  present 
fairly  well  begun  in  Boston,  the  Board  of  Superintendents 
and  the  department  are  now  engaged  in  working  out  a 
plan  for  placing  results  from  educational  measurement 
in  the  hands  of  each  assistant  superintendent  to  be 
used  in  his  supervision  of  schools  and  teachers.  When 
such  a  plan  has  been  perfected,  the  necessary  official 
machinery  will  have  been  set  up  for  securing  the  most 
effective  and  far-reaching  benefits  from  the  work  of  the 
department. 

Printed  Bulletins  Have  Been  Distributed. 
In  addition  to  the  reports  just  described,  two  bulle- 
tins on  arithmetic  have  been  prepared.    The  first  was 
entitled,   "  Scientific    Measurements    of  Arithmetical 
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Abilities  in  Boston  Public  Schools,  January,  1914. "  This 
bulletin  was  prepared  by  Miss  Rose  A.  Carrigan  and 
contained  merely  the  statistical  results  of  the  tests 
given  in  January,  1914.  A  second  bulletin,  entitled, 
"  Provisional  Minimum  Standards  in  Addition,  Sub- 
traction, Multiplication  and  Division  for  Pupils  in 
Grades  IV.  to  VIII.,"  was  prepared  by  Miss  Carrigan 
and  published  in  January,  1915.  It  contained  not  only 
an  analysis  of  the  statistical  results,  but  an  explanation 
of  their  significance  and  also  suggested  methods  of 
improving  unsatisfactory  conditions.  A  copy  of  each 
one  of  these  bulletins  was  furnished  each  teacher. 

Objective  Standards  Have  Been  Established. 

Objective  standards  of  achievement  in  the  four  funda- 
mental operations  in  arithmetic  have  been  established 
for  Grades  IV.  to  VIII.,  inclusive,  in  the  elementary 
schools.  These  standards  have  been  established  on  the 
basis  of  the  median  achievement  of  all  the  pupils  in  all 
the  schools  tested.  These  standards  not  only  represent 
the  present  educational  achievement  of  the  elementary 
schools  in  the  four  fundamental  operations,  but  they 
indicate  a  reasonable  achievement  for  any  class  of  normal 
pupils. 

These  standards  are  to  be  considered  the  authorized 
standards  until  further  notice.  It  is  not  expected  that 
these  standards  will  be  changed  within  the  next  few 
years. 
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Test  No.  1.— Addition. 


Grade. 

Median. 

Efficiency. 

Speed  or 
Attempts. 

Accuracy  or 
Per  Cent  of 
Rights. 

VIII  

12 
11 
10 

9 

8 

80 
80 
70 
70 
70 

33.1 
30.1 
42.5 
34.3 
27.5 

VII  

VI  

V  

IV  

Test  No.  2.— Subtraction. 


VIII  }  

12 

90 

33.9 

VII  

11 

90 

28.5 

VI  

10 

90 

33.8 

V  

9 

80 

34.4 

IV  

7 

80 

33.7 

Test  No.  3. —  Multiplication. 


VIII  

11 

80 

32.4 

VII  

10 

80 

31.5 

VI  

9 

80 

27.5 

V  

7 

70 

38.7 

IV  

6 

60 

35.2 

Test  No.  4. —  Division. 

VIII  

11 

90 

39.7 

VII  

10 

90 

32.1 

VI  

8 

80 

43.5 

V  

6 

70 

39.9 

IV  

4 

60 

40.2 
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The  " median"  is  a  statistical  term  used  to  define  the 
measurement  of  the  central  tendency  of  a  group. 
Median  point  means  the  middle  point  in  a  statistical 
distribution,  either  side  of  which  there  is  an  equal 
number  of  cases.  In  addition,  the  median  achievement 
of  a  class  means  the  achievement  of  that  boy  or  girl  who 
stands  in  the  middle  of  the  class  when  the  pupils  of  the 
class  are  arranged  in  a  straight  line  according  to  the 
achievement  of  each  individual. 

For  example:  The  median  which  is  taken  as  the 
standard  for  Grade  VIII.  shows  that  one  half  of  the  class 
attempted  at  least  twelve  examples  and  did  80  per  cent  of 
them  correctly ;  and  that  33  per  cent  of  the  class  reached 
or  exceeded  this  standard. 

The  achievement  of  a  class  in  speed  should  reach,  but 
not  materially  exceed,  the  established  standard  for  that 
grade.  Achievement  in  accuracy  should  at  least  reach 
the  established  standard  and  may  approach  as  nearly 
100  per  cent  as  possible.  The  efficiency  of  the  class 
should  at  least  reach  the  established  standard  and  may 
approach  as  nearly  50  per  cent  as  possible. 

Systematic  Practice  Material  Has  Been 
Introduced. 

Undoubtedly,  the  most  important  means  of  improving 
arithmetic  instruction  in  the  four  fundamental  opera- 
tions has  been  the  introduction  of  systematic  practice 
material  or  exercises  which  take  the  place  of  the  former 
general  class  drill  in  which  every  child  practised  on  the 
same  exercise.  The  Courtis  tests  have  demonstrated 
conclusively  that  the  mass  or  class  drill  exercises  in  addi- 
tion, subtraction,  multiplication  and  division  are  ineffec- 
tive and  uneconomical.  Mass  drills  provide  unneces- 
sary practice  for  the  more  capable  third  of  the  class  and 
hence  are  uneconomical;  they  do  not  provide  enough 
practice  for  the  less  capable  third  of  the  class  and  hence 
are  ineffective.  An  economic  distribution  of  drill  re- 
quires that  it  provide  a  means  of  reaching  the  individual 
needs  of  the  forty  pupils  of  the  class. 
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In  an  address  before  the  Masters'  Association  on 
October  13,  1914,  the  writer  defined  the  essential  char- 
acteristics of  satisfactory  practice  material  in  arithmetic. 

1.  It  must  be  easily  handled  by  pupils  and  teachers 
within  a  limited  time  allotment,  say  ten  minutes. 

2.  It  must  provide  for  the  correction  of  the  problems 
by  the  pupils  and  not  by  the  teacher. 

3.  It  must  provide  for  each  child  a  kind  of  work 
suited  to  his  particular  needs. 

4.  It  should  provide  the  pupil  with  a  method  by 
which  he  can  keep  a  record  of  his  daily  progress. 

5.  It  should  be  progressively  graded  so  that  the  child 
may  pass  from  one  kind  of  exercise  to  another  as  his 
ability  increases,  always  finding  the  kind  of  exercise  in 
which  he  needs  practice. 

6.  It  should  provide  a  means  of  keeping  a  record  of 
the  progress  of  the  class. 

The  department  has  not  insisted  on  the  use  of  any 
particular  kind  of  practice  material.  Rather,  the  depart- 
ment has  felt  that  each  principal  should  be  left  to  use 
that  educational  material  which  he  and  his  teachers 
believe  to  be  most  effective,  but  the  department  then 
expects  these  principals  and  teachers  to  produce  satis- 
factory results. 

In  response  to  the  writer's  request,  the  secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Superintendents  furnishes  the  following 
complete  list  of  practice  material  in  arithmetic,  approved 
for  use  in  the  Boston  Public  Schools,  corrected  to 
August  23,  1916: 

Babb's  Special  Number  Builder,  No.  1.    (Combinations  from 

I  to  10  —  individual  boxes,  24  to  set.) 

Babb's  Special  Number  Builder,  No.  2.    (Combinations  from 

II  to  20  —  individual  boxes,  24  to  set.) 
Birch's  Lessons  in  Rapid  Calculation. 

(  lole's  One  Hundred  Per  Cent  Number  Tests. 

Courtis's  Practice  Tests. 

Dushane's  Figure  Cards. 

Fassett's  Standardized  Number  Tests. 
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Franklin  Card  of  Common  Measures. 
Franklin  Supplementary  Number  Card. 
Gray's  Number  Exercises  for  Object  Teaching. 
Hadley's  Arithmetical  Tables. 
Hammett's  Arithmetic  Cards. 
Hammett's  School  Table  Card  No.  8. 
Hunt's  Simple  Problems  in  Arithmetic. 
Lamprey's  Practice  Sheets. 

Maxson's  Practical  Self-Keyed  Fundamental  Number  Work. 
McGrath's  Fraction  Board. 
Numeral  Cards,  Nos.  1  and  2. 
O'Brien's  Improved  Number  Card. 

Owen's  Rice  Drill  Cards  in  Arithmetic  (Nos.  1  to  100  and 

Answer  Cards). 
Parker's  Word  and  Number  Builder. 
Payson's  Practical  Roman  Number  Cards. 
Phinney's  Dudley  Drill  Sheets  in  Arithmetic. 
Ross's  Mensuration  Blocks. 
Sharpe's  Practice  Book  in  Arithmetic. 
Shove's  Number  Cards  for  Primary  Schools. 

First  Series. 

Second  Series. 
Thompson's  Minimum  Essentials. 

Thorndike's  Exercises  in  Arithmetic,  Nos.  1  to  5,  inclusive. 
Walcott's  Numeral  Cards.  Nos.  1  and  2. 

The  above  list  indicates  that  the  Board  of  Superin- 
tendents has  been  generous  in  approving  for  use  in  the 
schools  such  a  wealth  of  material  in  arithmetic.  Indeed, 
the  general  policy  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents  has 
been  to  approve  for  use  any  material  which  seemed  to 
possess  any  possibility  of  being  useful  and  for  which  any 
master  or  masters  asked  such  approval. 

That  this  generous  policy  of  the  Board  of  Superin- 
tendents has  been  appreciated  by  the  masters  and 
teachers  is  well  shown  by  the  following  statement  from 
an  elementary  school  master: 

"The  rich  and  varied  assortment  of  interesting  material 
supplied  us  this  last  year  has  helped  wonderfully  to  vitalize 
the  whole  subject." 
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Toward  the  end  of  the  school  year  1914-15,  the 
department  addressed  a  communication  to  the  masters, 
asking  each  to  report  the  kind  or  kinds  of  material  which 
were  being  used  in  the  school,  and  to  indicate  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  each  kind.  The  reports  were 
most  interesting  and  showed  a  very  general  use  of  well- 
chosen  material.  Selections  from  some  of  the  reports 
are  quoted  in  the  following  pages. 

Naturally,  since  the  Courtis  Standard  Tests  are  given 
in  the  Boston  schools,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the 
Courtis  Practice  Tests  would  be  more  generally  used 
than  any  other  material.  However,  they  possess  dis- 
advantages as  well  as  advantages.  The  following 
selections  from  the  reports  are  those  which  deal  largely 
or  exclusively  with  the  Courtis  Practice  Tests: 

"We  regard  the  Courtis  Practice  Tests  as  furnishing  the  best 
drill  because  (1)  of  their  gradation  of  difficulties,  (2)  their 
apparent  connection  with  the  coming  test,  (3)  the  record  books 
which  show  the  pupil  his  progress  and  the  incentive  of  competi- 
tion. Teachers  should  use  judgment  about  keeping  pupils  too 
long  upon  one  test." 

"It  is  the  opinion  of  the  upper  grade  teachers  that  the 
Courtis  Practice  Tests,  under  proper  conditions,  contain  the 
most  valuable  material  since  it  provides  an  incentive  to  the 
pupil  in  enabling  him  to  correct  his  own  work  and  see  gain  in 
power;  keeping  graph  records  also  produces  excellent  results. 
These  lessons  offer  the  best  opportunity  for  locating  a  pupil's 
difficulties,  and  for  working  with  the  individual.  Pupils, 
moreover,  enjoy  this  kind  of  practice  work.  The  high  speed 
standard  is  a  disadvantage  in  that  it  discredits  the  careful, 
deliberate  worker,  to  no  purpose." 

"We  have  used  the  Courtis  Practice  Tests  for  practice  work 
this  school  year.  My  teachers  feel,  and  so  do  I,  that  better 
results  would  follow  if  the  examples  were  more  nearly  the  same 
in  difficulty,  etcetera,  as  those  given  in  your  examinations;  also 
the  time  to  be  the  same.  Among  the  advantages  I  name  the 
possibility  of  pupils'  correcting  their  own  work,  the  value  of  this 
to  the  pupils  and  the  relief  to  the  teachers." 
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"The  Courtis  Practice  Tests  have  the  advantage  of  supplying 
to  the  pupils  abundant  self-directive  and  ambitious  opportuni- 
ties for  corrective  work  in  the  four  fundamental  processes  in  a 
most  convenient  form.  However,  the  printed  red  answers  on 
the  reverse  side  have  proved  a  source  of  trouble  to  most  of  my 
teachers.  It  has  required  a  great  deal  of  vigilance  and  some 
severe  discipline  to  prevent  or  break  up  cheating  by  their 
improper  use.  We  recommend  that  the  practice  tests  be  here- 
after furnished  without  answers  on  the  sheets  used  by  pupils 
and  answers  only  supplied  separately  to  the  teachers." 

"The  Courtis  Practice  Tests  have  been  used  in  one  eighth 
grade,  one  sixth  grade  and  one  fourth  grade  and  have  proven 
excellent.  If  you  are  looking  for  results,  I  feel  that  the  Courtis 
material  has  shown  better  results  than  any  other  system,  but 
if  we  should  think  of  making  general  use  of  it  the  cost  would  be 
prohibitive." 

"Courtis  Practice  Tests. 
Advantages. 

1.  Regular  and  continuous. 

2.  Progressive  (to  some  extent). 

3.  Train  for  speed. 

4.  Neat  and  distinct  in  form. 

5.  Promote  healthy  rivalry. 

6.  Children  like  them. 

7.  Always  ready. 

8.  Easily  examined. 
Disadvantages. 

1.  Too  severe  on  children  (and  wasteful  of  time  and 

money)  in  requiring  children  to  do  again  72 
examples  (or  whatever  the  number  on  the  page) 
because  one  example  is  wrong,  or  because  an  error 
has  been  corrected.  Pursuing  such  a  course  of 
repetition  does  not  drill  the  child  on  his  weak 
points  — ■  a  feature  Dr.  Courtis  claims  teachers 
fail  in  and  his  methods  excel  in. 

2.  The  tests  do  not  give  sufficient  drill  in  long  division 

since  all  the  examples  'come  out  even.'  The 
children  know  they  will  come  out  even  and  are 
greatly  aided  thereby. 

3.  Cost  too  much." 
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The  following  reports  deal  with  several  different  kinds 
of  material  and  show  the  opinions  of  masters  and 
teachers  with  regard  to  the  comparative  value  of  such 
material : 

"We  have  used  during  the  past  year  Cole's  One  Hundred 
Per  Cent  Number  Tests  and  Maxson's  Practical  Self-Keyed 
Fundamental  Number  Work.  It  is  the  general  opinion  of  my 
teachers  that  the  One  Hundred  Per  Cent  Number  Tests  require 
too  much  time  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  in  correcting  problems. 
Furthermore,  many  of  the  problems  are  too  easy  and  some  too 
difficult.  The  Maxson  Practical  Self-Keyed  Fundamental  Num- 
ber Work  cards  are  usable  and  seem  to  answer  the  purpose  of 
drill  better  than  anything  we  have  yet  tried." 

"  During  the  last  year  we  have  used  Thompson's  Minimum 
Essentials,  the  Courtis  Practice  Tests,  Maxson's  Practical  Self- 
Keyed  Fundamental  Number  Work,  and  the  Lamprey  Prac- 
tice Sheets.  All  this  material  is  valuable  as  trial  material. 
The  Lamprey  Practice  Sheets  are  more  economical,  and  are 
less  expensive  than  the  others.  In  addition  there  is  less  work 
in  the  tabulation  of  results  and  in  the  follow-up  work  of  pupils. 
All  of  this  material  is  practically  of  equal  value  in  its  effect  on 
the  pupils." 

"I  have  used  most  frequently  and  found  best,  both  for  oral 
and  written  tests,  Thompson's  Minimum  Essentials.  We  have 
used  a  number  of  schemes,  both  for  oral  and  written  work,  to 
make  the  use  of  these  papers  interesting  and  exciting." 

"The  first  part  of  the  year  I  used  Thompson's  Mini- 
mum Essentials  entirely,  but  since  May  1  the  Maxson  Practical 
Self-Keyed  Fundamental  Number  Work  cards  have  been  my 
standby.  They  save  me  an  immense  amount  of  work  besides 
increasing  the  speed  of  the  work  and  independence  in  its 
performance." 

"The  Maxson  Practical  Self-Keyed  Fundamental  Number 
Work  cards  I  have  found  very  useful  this  year;  shall  continue 
to  use  them.  With  the  increased  attention  given  to  such  drill 
throughout  the  grades,  we  ought  to  get  better  results  all  along 
the  line,  and  I  am  sure  these  results  are  coming." 
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"I  should  like  to  use  more  Courtis  Practice  Tests,  but  they 
are  too  expensive.  Fassett's  Standardized  Number  Tests  are 
excellent  for  the  lower  grades,  and  can  be  used  for  a  long  time." 

"I  have  used  the  Cole-Smith  arithmetic  drill  material  dur- 
ing the  past  year  and  do  not  care  for  it.  I  prefer  the  daily 
examples  dictated  to  the  children  in  the  four  processes." 

"The  classes  using  the  Courtis  Practice  Tests  ranked  higher 
in  the  recent  tests  than  those  not  using  them, —  with  possibly 
one  exception.  The  repetition  of  the  work  on  scheduled  time 
and  with  a  standard  of  attainment,  certainly  increased  the 
speed  and  accuracy  of  the  children  in  the  four  fundamental 
processes.  Maxson's  Practical  Self-Keyed  Fundamental 
Number  Work  cards  did  not  seem  to  change  the  marks  of  the 
children  materially, —  perhaps  because  they  were  not  adapted 
to  constant  use  and  not  so  well  graduated  as  to  difficulty  or 
graded  for  developing  the  children's  powers." 

"  Fassett's  Standardized  Number  Tests  have  been  in  use  in 
one  eighth  grade  and  proved  satisfactory;  Courtis  Practice 
Tests  have  been  used  in  one  Grade  VIII.,  one  Grade  VI.,  and 
one  Grade  IV.,  and  have  proved  excellent.  Maxson's  Practical 
Self-Keyed  Fundamental  Number  Work  cards  have  been  used 
by  other  classes  and  are  considered  better  than  fair.  By  some 
teachers  they  are  considered  very  good." 

"The  teachers  have  used  the  Courtis  Practice  Tests  and 
Maxson's  Practical  Self-Keyed  Fundamental  Number  Work. 
The  teachers  are  unanimous  in  condemning  the  Courtis  and 
praising  the  Maxson." 

"We  used  the  following  practice  material  in  arithmetic: 

1.  Lamprey's  Practice  Sheets. 

Advantage. —  Easily  handled,  cheap. 
Disadvantage. —  Multiplication  too  easy. 

Too  few  examples  on  a  sheet  for  upper  grades. 

No  progression. 

2.  Maxson's  Practical  Self-Keyed  Fundamental  Number  Work. 

Advantage. —  Individual  work. 

Variety  of  examples. 
Disadvantage. —  Time  to  correct. 

Not  of  equal  grade  with  Courtis  examples. 
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3.  Franklin  Supplementary  Number  Card. 

Advantage. —  Easier  work  for  lower  grades. 

Variety  of  combinations. 

Some  examples  graded. 
Disadvantage. —  Are  not  adapted  to  upper  grades. 

4.  Franklin  Fundamental  Operations. 

Advantage. —  Larger  number  of  examples. 

Nearly  equal  value  to  Courtis  Practice  Tests. 

Good  paper  and  may  be  used  again  and  again. 
Disadvantage. —  Cost  somewhat  more  than  Lamprey's 
Practice  Sheets/' 

"We  have  used  the  following  practice  material  in  arithmetic 
this  year: 

Maxson's  Practical  Self-Keyed  Fundamental  Number  Work. 
Thompson's  Minimum  Essentials. 
Lamprey's  Practice  Sheets. 
Courtis  Practice  Tests. 

For  the  three  upper  grades,  the  Courtis  Practice  Tests  are 
the  best  for  various  reasons:  they  give  an  opportunity  for 
individual  work,  they  are  progressive,  competition  adds  a  new 
element  of  interest,  and  they  are  self-keyed. 

Lamprey's  Practice  Sheets  are  simpler  for  the  fourth  and 
fifth  grades  and  are  much  less  expensive. 

Thompson's  Minimum  Essentials  are  invaluable  in  the  second 
and  third  grades.  They  are  simple  and  clear  and  provide  just 
the  number  facts  those  grades  need. 

I  have  a  supply  of  Maxson's  Practical  Self-Keyed  Funda- 
mental Number  Work  cards,  but  for  some  reason  which  I 
cannot  explain  my  teachers  do  not  care  to  use  it  very  much." 

Undoubtedly,  the  objective  standards  of  achieve- 
ment, the  various  reports  to  teachers,  to  principals  and 
to  the  3  uperintendent,  the  printing  of  bulletins  for  general 
distribution,  and  the  introduction  of  scientific  practice 
material,  have  all  contributed  something  toward  the 
improvement  of  results  in  arithmetic.  Of  more  pro- 
nounced effect  probably  than  any  of  these  factors,  how- 
ever, has  been  the  stimulation  among  teachers  of  an 
inquiring  attitude  toward  the  whole  problem  of  arith- 
inH  ic  instruction.    The  results  from  the  tests  have  shown 
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the  need  of  improvement;  they  have  shown  that  the 
problem  of  arithmetic  teaching  is  not  yet  solved;  and 
they  have  prompted  many  teachers  to  study  their  own 
work  as  the  first  step  toward  improving  methods  of 
instruction. 

III.    THE  PROPER  USE  OF  OBJECTIVE 
STANDARDS  OF  ACHIEVEMENT. 

Purpose  of  Objective  Standards. 

An  objective  standard  furnishes  a  definite  end  to  be 
attained  and  is  a  necessary  prerequisite  to  satisfactory 
accomplishment.  Such  a  standard,  placed  before  the 
pupil  and  teacher,  serves  as  a  goal  for  each.  The  stand- 
ard also  indicates  what  may  reasonably  be  expected  of  a 
class  of  normal  pupils. 

In  Boston,  the  objective  standards  are  based  on  a 
median  achievement,  and,  hence,  are  not  high.  Approx- 
imately 50  per  cent  of  the  children  are  already  able  to  do 
more  work  than  that  represented  by  the  standard. 
On  the  other  hand,  approximately  50  per  cent  of  the 
children  are  at  present  not  reaching  the  established 
standard. 

Up  to  this  time  the  efforts  of  the  department,  and 
presumably  of  teachers,  have  been  largely  directed  to  the 
task  of  bringing  up  to  the  established  standard  those 
pupils  and  classes  that  have'  not  yet  reached  that  stand- 
ard. While  this  is  desirable,  nevertheless,  teachers 
should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  purpose  of  an 
objective  standard  is  also  to  economize  the  time  of  the 
pupil  and  the  teacher. 

It  is  possible  to  train  any  normal  class  of  sixth,  seventh, 
or  eighth  grade  pupils  so  that  they  can  achieve  a  median 
score  of  18  or  20  examples  attempted  in  addition.  As 
much  ability  among  pupils  as  such  an  achievement 
would  represent  is  unnecessary;  it  is  certainly  beyond 
the  requirements  of  arithmetical  work  in  the  later  grades, 
and  undoubtedly  is  not  required  in  the  common  affairs 
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of  ordinary  persons  after  leaving  school.  It  is  the 
function  of  an  objective  standard  to  indicate  a  reasonable 
achievement. 

If  the  standard  indicates  a  reasonable  accomplish- 
ment, then  that  teacher  who  so  drills  her  class  as  to 
exceed  materially  that  standard  is  wasting  her  time  and 
that  of  her  pupils.  The  department  considers  that  the 
drill  on  the  fundamental  operations  which  results  in 
giving  a  class  a  median  achievement  of  15  to  17  or 
18  examples  attempted  is  as  unproductive,  futile  and 
unsatisfactory  as  is  the  drill  which  fails  to  bring  a  class 
up  to  the  established  standard.  In  other  words,  the 
purpose  in  establishing  objective  standards  is  to  indi- 
cate a  reasonable  achievement  of  a  class  of  normal 
pupils.  A  teacher  should  not  try  to  see  how  much  more 
of  this  formal  work  a  class  can  be  trained  to  do.  Rather, 
she  should  see  how  nearly  her  class  can  be  trained  to 
reach  the  established  standard  and  little,  if  any  more. 

Difference  Between  an  Ideal  and  a  Standard. 

An  ideal  may  be  described  as  a  standard  which  is 
beyond  our  grasp.  It  represents  something  hoped  for, 
but  not  usually  attained.  The  ideal  of  accuracy  in 
computation  may  legitimately  be  100  per  cent,  but  to 
expect  every  pupil  of  a  class  to  perform  every  problem 
accurately  is  to  be  disappointed  with  the  actual  result. 
An  objective  standard,  on  the  other  hand,  indicates  a 
result  with  which  we  should  be  satisfied  at  the  present 
time.  The  standard  is  stated  in  terms  of  actual 
accomplishment,  rather  than  in  terms  of  what  might 
be  hoped  for.  For  instance,  consider  the  standards  in 
the  four  fundamental  operations,  all  of  which  are  in 
terms  of  actual  accomplishment.  Teachers  should  feel 
that  as  far  as  amount  of  work  attempted  is  concerned 
these  standards  may  be  considered  relatively  permanent. 
Boston  has  experimented  sufficiently  with  the  Courtis 
Standard  Tests  to  make  it  seem  fairly  certain  that  these 
standards  represent  a  reasonable  accomplishment  for 
normal  pupils,  and,  hence,  they  should  be  considered 
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fairly  permanent.  By  " fairly  permanent"  is  meant 
that  they  are  not  likely  to  be  changed  within  the  next 
three  or  four  years. 

In  the  case  of  the  number  of  examples  attempted,  the 
standard  should  be  considered  the  ideal  toward  which 
to  work.  No  teacher  should  train  her  class  until  they 
will  attempt  more  than  12  examples  in  addition.  In 
this  case  the  standard  and  the  ideal  are  identical.  In 
the  degree  of  accuracy  the  established  standard  of 
80  per  cent  in  addition  in  the  eighth  grade  indicates  the 
present  achievement  and  what  may  reasonably  be 
expected  under  present  conditions.  However,  the  ideal 
of  accuracy  is  always  to  be  100  per  cent.  The  teachers 
will  understand,  therefore,  that  while  the  established 
standard  represents  what  is,  for  the  present,  satisfac- 
tory, the  nearer  the  median  score  of  a  class  approaches 
100  per  cent  in  accuracy,  the  better. 

The  standard  of  33.1  per  cent  in  efficiency  for  addition 
in  the  eighth  grade  may  seem  to  be  low.  It  should  be 
remembered,  however,  that  this  standard  is  stated  in 
terms  of  a  median  and  that  the  ideal  of  achievement 
is  50  per  cent  rather  than  100  per  cent.  Here  again  the 
teacher  may  be  satisfied  when  her  class  reaches  the 
established  standard  of  efficiency,  but  she  should  remem- 
ber that  the  ideal  to  strive  for  is  not  the  established 
standard  but  as  nearly  the  ideal  of  50  per  cent  as 
possible. 

A  teacher  who  has  trained  her  class  so  that  it  attains 
the  established  standard  of  achievement  in  the  number 
of  examples  attempted,  a  median  accuracy  ranging 
from  the  established  standard  to  100  per  cent,  and  an 
efficiency  score  ranging  from  the  established  standard 
to  50  per  cent  is  making  the  proper  use  of  an  objective 
standard  of  achievement. 

IV.    MEASURING  THE  IMPROVEMENT  IN 

ARITHMETICAL  RESULTS. 
Courtis  Standard  Tests,  Series  A,  were  given  during 
the  first  year  the  Courtis  tests  were  used  in  Boston,  three 
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years  ago;  and  Series  B  have  been  used  since  then. 
Unfortunately  for  our  purpose,  this  makes  it  impossible 
to  compare  the  achievement  of  pupils  in  1912,  when  the 
tests  were  first  given,  and  the  achievement  in  1915, 
after  a  period  of  three  years. 

A  most  significant  comparison  can  be  made,  however, 
between  the  results  achieved  in  May,  1915,  in  the  schools 
where  the  tests  had  been  given  over  a  period  of  three 
years  and  results  obtained  in  schools  where  the  tests 
were  given  in  May,  1915,  for  the  first  time.  This  com- 
parison will  show  the  cumulative  effect  of  giving  the 
tests  in  a  group  of  schools  over  a  three-year  period.  To 
make  this  comparison,  the  seventy  elementary  schools 
of  Boston  were  divided  into  three  groups  and  the  results 
tabulated  accordingly. 

Group  A  schools  in  the  following  discussion  are  those 
in  which  the  tests  have  been  given  since  1912.  In 
Group  A  there  are  twenty-nine  schools  and  18,391  pupils 
represented. 

Group  B  schools  are  those  which  were  added  during 
the  second  year  or  the  first  half  of  the  third  year  of  testing. 
They  are  schools  which  have  been  tested  from  one  to 
two  years,  and  are  schools  in  which  the  effects  of  the 
testing  may  legitimately  vary.  In  Group  B  there  are 
seventeen  schools  and  15,241  pupils  represented. 

Group  C  are  those  in  which  the  tests  were  given  for  the 
first  time  in  May,  1915.  They  are  schools  which  have 
not  been  affected  by  the  Courtis  testing  work  in  the  city, 
except  in  so  far  as  general  discussion  of  the  work  has 
affected  individual  teachers  or  principals.  It  should 
be  said,  however,  that  principals  of  these  schools  have 
had  opportunity  to  introduce  the  practice  material, 
and  several  of  them  did  so.  If  these  schools  had  not 
been  at  all  affected  by  the  system  of  educational  measure- 
ment in  the  city,  the  superiority  of  the  schools  tested 
would  have  been  even  greater  than  it  is.  In  Group 
C  there  are  seventeen  districts  and  11,836  pupils 
represented. 

In  the  following  comparisons  particular  attention  will 
be  directed  to  the  achievements  of  Group  A  schools  and 
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Group  C  schools,  because  these  two  groups  represent 
the  two  extremes,  the  former  having  received  the  full 
effect  from  the  testing  work  and  the  latter  supposedly 
not  having  received  any. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  schools  tested  by 
Mr.  Courtis  in  1912-13  were  so  selected  as  to  represent 
the  varying  conditions  found  in  the  city.  This  same 
care  has  been  taken  in  adding  schools  from  year  to  year, 
so  that  one  group  of  schools  possesses  no  inherent 
superiority  over  another  group. 

By  way  of  summary,  let  it  be  noted :  First,  that  all  the 
public  elementary  schools  of  the  city  are  involved  in 
this  comparison;  second,  that  each  group  (A-B-C)  is 
representative  of  the  varying  conditions  in  the  city; 
and,  third,  that  the  number  of  pupils  involved  is  suffi- 
ciently large  to  constitute  a  reliable  basis  of  comparison. 


Addition. 

Comparison  of  Median  Scores  of  Group  A,  Group  B  and  Group  C  Schools, 

May,  1915. 


Grade. 

Group  A. 

Group  B. 

Group  C. 

Speed. 

Accuracy. 

Speed. 

Accuracy. 

Speed. 

Accuracy. 

VIII  

14.4 

79.07% 

13.1 

77.84% 

12.6 

76.41% 

VII  

12.9 

77.50% 

11.6 

74.15% 

11.6 

74.24% 

VI  

11.-6 

78.17% 

10.4 

72.72% 

11.1 

74.14% 

V  

9.3 

72.93% 

9.6 

71.61% 

9.4 

68.64% 

IV  

8.2 

70.00% 

7.6 

65.15% 

7.7 

63.11% 

The  arrangement  of  the  above  table  makes  a  com- 
parison easy.  For  example:  In  addition  in  Grade  VIII., 
Group  A  schools  achieved  a  median  score  of  14.4  examples 
attempted,  with  an  accuracy  of  79.07  per  cent;  Group 
C  schools  achieved  a  median  score  of  12.6  examples 
attempted,  with  an  accuracy  of  76.41  per  cent;  from 
this  comparison,  we  find  that  in  addition  Group  A 
schools  show  a  superiority  over  Group  C  schools  of 
1.8  examples  attempted.    This  is  a  superiority  of  14.3 
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per  cent  in  amount  of  work  done,  and  the  table  also 
shows  a  superiority  of  2.66  per  cent  in  accuracy  for 
Group  A  schools. 


Subtraction. 

Comparison  of  Median  Scores  of  Group  A,  Group  B  and  Group  C  Schools, 

May,  1915. 


Grade. 

Group  A. 

Group  B. 

Group  C. 

Speed. 

Accuracy. 

Speed. 

Accuracy. 

Speed. 

Accuracy. 

VIII  

14.6 

89.73% 

13.1 

88.77% 

12.4 

86.92% 

VII  

12.9 

87.57% 

11.7 

86.26% 

11.5 

84.92% 

VI  

11.5 

88.01% 

10.7 

85.69% 

11.0 

88.73% 

V  

9.3 

85.14% 

9.4 

84.44% 

9.0 

80.64% 

IV  

7.9 

83.63% 

7.5 

81.56% 

7.1 

78.28% 

In  subtraction  in  Grade  VIII.,  Group  A  schools 
achieved  a  median  score  of  14.6  examples  attempted, 
with  an  accuracy  of  89.73  per  cent;  Group  C  schools 
achieved  a  median  score  of  12.4  examples  attempted, 
with  an  accuracy  of  86.92  per  cent.  This  comparison 
shows  that  in  subtraction  Group  A  schools  possess  a 
superiority  over  Group  C  schools  of  2.2  examples 
attempted,  or  of  17.7  per  cent.  In  achieving  this 
increase  of  17.7  per  cent  in  the  amount  of  work  done, 
Group  A  schools  have  also  at  the  same  time  surpassed 
Group  C  schools  in  accuracy  by  2.81  per  cent. 


Multiplication. 

Comparison  of  Median  Scores  of  Group  A,  Group  B  and  Group  C  Schools, 

May,  1915. 


Grade. 

Group  A. 

Group  B. 

Group  C. 

Speed. 

Accuracy. 

Speed. 

Accuracy. 

Speed. 

Accuracy. 

VIII  

12.1 

82.58% 

11.2 

81.19% 

10.8 

80.42% 

VII  

10.8 

81.58% 

10.3 

79.28% 

10.1 

80.08% 

VI  

9.5 

78.45% 

8.8 

76.67% 

9.4 

79.93% 

V  

7.6 

75.69% 

7.7 

76.01% 

7.3 

70.97% 

IV  

6.1 

70.95% 

5.9 

67.45% 

5.8 

63.61% 
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In  multiplication  in  Grade  VIII.,  Group  A  schools 
achieved  a  median  score  of  12.1  examples  attempted, 
with  an  accuracy  of  82.58  per  cent;  Group  C  schools 
achieved  a  median  score  of  10.8  examples  attempted, 
with  an  accuracy  of  80.42  per  cent.  This  comparison 
shows  that  in  multiplication  Group  A  schools  possess  a 
superiority  over  Group  C  schools  of  1.3  examples 
attempted,  or  of  12  per  cent.  Group  A  schools  surpass 
Group  C  schools  in  accuracy  by  2.16  per  cent. 


Division. 

Comparison  of  Median  Scores  of  Group  A,  Group  B  and  Group  C  Schools, 

May,  1915. 


Grade. 

Group  A. 

Group  B. 

Group  C. 

Speed. 

Accuracy. 

Speed. 

Accuracy. 

Speed. 

Accuracy. 

VIII  

12.7 

93.46% 

12.0 

92.08% 

11.0 

89.72% 

VII  

10.9 

89.34% 

9.6 

87.63% 

9.3 

86.37% 

VI  

8.9 

88.09% 

7.9 

85.02% 

8.6 

86.72% 

V  

6.2 

78.98% 

6.7 

80.05% 

6.2 

73.68% 

IV  

4.7 

65.85% 

4.6 

59.11% 

4.8 

63.11% 

In  division  in  Grade  VIII.,  Group  A  schools  achieved 
a  median  score  of  12.7  examples  attempted,  with  an 
accuracy  of  93.46  per  cent;  Group  C  schools  achieved 
a  median  score  of  11  examples  attempted,  with  an 
accuracy  of  89.72  per  cent.  This  comparison  shows 
that  in  division  Group  A  schools  possess  a  superiority 
over  Group  C  schools  of  1.7  examples  attempted,  or  of 
15.5  per  cent  in  amount  of  work  done.  In  doing  this 
increased  amount  of  work,  Group  A  schools  have  at 
the  same  time  increased  the  accuracy  with  which  the 
work  has  been  done,  so  that  they  now  surpass  Group 
C  schools  in  accuracy  by  3.74  per  cent. 

In  the  preceding  discussion,  comparisons  have  been 
limited  to  Group  A  and  Group  C  schools  and  to  the 
results  in  Grade  VIII.  The  following  table,  based  on 
the  preceding  tables,  institutes  a  comparison  concern- 
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ing  all  three  groups  of  schools  and  the  five  grades  from 
the  fourth  to  the  eighth,  inclusive.  The  table  shows 
the  difference  between  the  speed  median  and  accuracy 
median  achieved  in  Group  A  and  in  Group  B  and  Group 
C  schools,  respectively. 


Addition. 


Grade. 

Group  B  Schools. 

Group  C 

Schools. 

In  Speed. 

In  Accuracy. 

In  Speed. 

In  Accuracy. 

VIII  

1.3 

1.23% 

1.8 

2.66% 

VII  

1.3 

3.35% 

1.3 

3.26% 

VI  

1.1 

5.45% 

.4 

4.03% 

V  

—  .3 

1.32% 

—  .1 

4.29% 

IV  

.6 

4.85% 

.5 

6.89% 

Subtraction. 


VIII  

1.5 

.96% 

2.2 

2.81% 

VII  

1.2 

1.31% 

1.4 

2.65% 

VI  

.8 

2.32% 

.5 

—  .72% 

V  

—  .1 

•  70% 

.3 

4.50% 

IV  

.4 

2.07% 

.8 

5.35% 

Multiplication. 


VIII  

.9 

1.39% 

1.3 

2.16% 

VII  

.5 

2.30% 

.7 

1.50% 

VI  

.7 

1.78% 

.1 

—1.48% 

V  

—  .1 

-.32% 

.3 

4.72% 

IV  

.2 

3.50% 

.3 

7.34% 

Division. 


VIII 
VII. 
VI.. 
V... 
IV.. 


.7 

1.38% 

1.7 

3.74% 

1.3 

1.71% 

1.6 

2.97% 

1.0 

3.07% 

.3 

1.37% 

—  .5 

—1.07% 

.0 

5.30% 
2.74% 

.1 

6.74% 

—  .1 

The  preceding  table  is  to  be  interpreted  as  follows: 
In  Grade  VIII.  the  pupils  in  Group  A  schools  exceed 
in  ability  the  pupils  in  Group  B  schools  by  a  median 
score  of  1.3  examples  attempted  and  by  1.23  per  cent 
in  the  accuracy  with  which  they  did  their  work;  the 
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same  pupils  surpass  the  pupils  in  Group  C  schools  by 
a  median  score  of  1.8  examples  attempted  and  by  2.66 
per  cent  in  the  accuracy  with  which  they  did  their  work. 

In  the  ten  cases  where  the  number  is  preceded  by  a 
minus  sign  the  median  for  Group  A  schools  is  lower 
than  the  median  for  the  group  indicated.  In  the 
seventy  cases  where  no  sign  is  indicated  the  advantage 
is  in  favor  of  Group  A  schools. 

Summary. 

A  few  brief  statements,  without  discussion,  will  sum- 
marize the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  this  compara- 
tive table: 

1.  In  the  amount  of  work  done  by  pupils  in  the  four 
fundamental  operations  Group  A  schools  show  supe- 
riority over  Group B  schools  in  sixteen  out  of  twenty  com- 
parisons and  over  Group  C  schools  in  eighteen  out  of 
twenty  comparisons. 

2.  In  the  accuracy  with  which  work  was  done, 
Group  A  schools  show  superiority  over  both  Group  B 
and  Group  C  schools  in  seventeen  out  of  twenty 
comparisons. 

3.  The  ten  cases  in  which  the  Group  A  schools  are 
surpassed  in  speed  or  accuracy  by  Group  B  or  Group  C 
schools  are  distributed  as  follows: 


Group  B. 

Group  C. 

Total. 

Grade  VIII  

Grade  VII  

Grade  VI  

2 
1 
1 

2 

7 

1 

Grade  V  

6 

Grade  IV  

6 

4 

10 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  in  the  earlier  grades  the 
difference  between  those  schools  tested  and  those  not 
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tested  would  be  small  because  the  cumulative  effect 
of  testing  work  can  be  hoped  for  only  after  several 
years  of  effort,  and  hence  must  always  be  found  largely 
in  the  upper  grades.  It  is  significant,  therefore,  that  in 
every  comparison  in  Grades  VII.  and  VIII.  Group  A 
schools  show  superiority. 

The  following  pages  show  in  graphic  form  the  same 
facts  that  are  presented  in  the  preceding  tables,  but  in  a 
different  arrangement.  In  each  case  the  complete 
achievement  of  the  grade  is  shown.  On  the  first  page, 
for  example,  is  shown  the  complete  record  of  eighth 
grade  pupils  in  speed,  in  the  four  fundamental  opera- 
tions, in  the  three  groups  of  schools.  These  graphs 
emphasize  the  superiority  of  the  achievement  of  those 
pupils  who  have  had  the  benefit  of  the  Courtis  Standard 
Tests  for  three  years  over  those  pupils  who  have  not 
taken  the  tests  during  that  time.  The  graphs  also 
bring  out  more  effectively  than  the  tables  the  striking 
uniformity  of  that  superiority. 
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THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  COURTIS  STANDARD  TESTS 
ON  ARITHMETICAL  RESULTS. 

Grade  VIII. 


a 

o    0  1 

In 

o 


B 


Median  Attempts. 
2    3    4    5    6    7    8    9    10    11    12    13  14 


15 


ADDITION. 


14.4 
13.1 
12.6 


B 


SUBTRACTION. 


14.6 
13.1 
12.4 


MULTIPLICATION. 


12.1 
11.2 
10.8 


DIVISION. 


12.7 
12.0 
11.0 
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THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  COURTIS  STANDARD  TESTS 
ON  ARITHMETICAL  RESULTS. 

Grade  VII. 


Median  Attempts. 

a 

§0123456789  10  1 
u 

a 

ADDITION. 


B 


12  13 


12.9 
11.6 
11.6 


SUBTRACTION. 


12.9 
11.7 
11.5 


A 
B 
C 


MULTIPLICATION. 


10.8 
10.3 
10.1 


DIVISION. 
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THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  COURTIS  STANDARD  TESTS 
ON  ARITHMETICAL  RESULTS. 

Grade  VI. 


Median  Attempts. 
o0123456789    10    11  I2 

o 

ADDITION. 


B 


11.5 
10.4 
11.1 


SUBTRACTION. 


11.5 
10.7 
11.0 


A 
B 
C 


MULTIPLICATION. 


9.5 
8.8 
9.4 


DIVISION. 
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THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  COURTIS  STANDARD  TESTS 
ON  ARITHMETICAL  RESULTS. 

Grade  V. 

Median  Attempts. 

o. 

§0123456789  10 
u 

O 

ADDITION. 


MULTIPLICATION. 


DIVISION. 
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THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  COURTIS  STANDARD  TESTS 
ON  ARITHMETICAL  RESULTS. 

Grade  IV. 

Median  Attempts. 

q. 

§0     1  23456789 
u 

O 

ADDITION. 


DIVISION. 
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Summary  and  Conclusions. 

1.  The  difference  between  Group  A  and  Group  B  or 
Group  C  schools  in  amount  of  work  done  is  slight  in  the 
earlier  grades  and  gradually  grows  more  pronounced 
until  in  the  eighth  grade  the  superiority  of  Group  A 
schools  over  Group  C  schools  is  from  12  to  17.7  per  cent. 

2.  This  gain  of  from  12  to  17.7  per  cent  in  the 
amount  of  work  done  has  also  been  accompanied  by  an 
actual  increase  in  the  accuracy  with  which  that  work 
has  been  done.  Although  the  idea  has  not  been  devel- 
oped in  this  report,  it  is  proper  to  point  out  that  in  all 
testing  work  undertaken  by  the  department  those  pupils 
who  do  most  work  do  it  most  accurately.  This  is  a 
complete  refutation  of  the  contention  of  would-be 
critics  of  the  Courtis  Standard  Tests  that  pupils  are 
inaccurate  because  they  are  hurried  in  their  work. 

3.  The  fact  that  the  18,391  pupils  represented  in 
Group  A  schools  are  graduating  from  the  elementary 
school  or  are  going  into  the  next  grade  with  varying 
degrees  of  superiority  up  to  17.7  per  cent  over  the 
11,839  pupils  who  have  not  been  tested,  is  altogether 
due  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  system  of  educational 
measurement  in  Boston. 

4.  It  is  also  a  significant  fact  that  this  achievement 
has  been  brought  about  without  the  exercise  of  any 
administrative  pressure  of  any  kind  whatsoever.  The 
results  are  wholly  due  to  the  desire  of  principals  and 
teachers  to  make  the  best  possible  use  of  the  time  of 
teachers  and  pupils  in  securing  a  reasonably  satisfactory 
educational  result. 

5.  It  should  be  noted  also  that  this  gratifying  improve- 
ment has  been  secured  with  a  minimum  of  expense  to 
the  city  because  of  the  plan  of  the  department  for 
giving  the  tests  and  for  tabulating  the  results. 

6.  These  results  seem  to  prove  two  important 
propositions:  (1)  That  the  scientific  measurement  of 
educational  results  is  possible  and  practicable  in  a  large 
city  school  system;  and  (2)  that  educational  measurement 
may  be  a  means  of  improving  those  educational  results. 
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In  School  Committee, 

Boston,  December  18,  1916. 

To  the  School  Committee: 

I  submit  herewith  the  seventh  annual  report  of  the  statistics  of  the 
Boston  Public  Schools. 

The  total  registration  in  all  schools  daring  the  year  was  147,800;  the 
average  membership,  123,558;  and  the  average  number  in  daily  attend- 
ance, 111,945.  The  total  registration  was  3,939  larger  than  during  the 
school  year  next  preceding. 

The  total  registration  was  distributed  as  follows : 

Regular  day  schools  124,419 

Evening  schools  16,384 

Continuation  School  6,997 

The  number  of  pupils  registered  in  the  Summer  Review  Schools  was 
5,389.  With  few  exceptions  these  pupils  were  registered  in  public  day 
schools  during  the  regular  term  ending  in  June,  1916,  and  are  included  in 


the  foregoing  totals. 

The  increases  in  registration  were  as  follows : 

Normal  School   114 

High  and  Latin  Schools   1,474 

Elementary  grades   1,591 

Kindergartens   433 

Continuation  School   2,950 


There  were  39  fewer  pupils  in  the  special  schools,  and  2,584  less  in  the 
evening  schools.  The  average  daily  number  belonging  in  all  day  schools 
was  110,990,  an  increase  of  1,767. 

The  total  number  of  principals  and  teachers,  including  members  of  the 
supervising  staff,  in  the  employ  of  the  city  on  June  30,  1916,  was  3,300  — 
82  more  than  on  the  corresponding  date  of  the  preceding  year.  The  addi- 
tional teachers  were  distributed  as  follows :  Normal  School,  3 ;  day  high  and 
Latin  schools,  35;  day  elementary  grades,  9;  kindergartens,  16;  special,  19. 
Of  the  total  number  of  teachers,  510  were  men  and  2,790  were  women. 

The  average  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  in  the  Normal  School  was 
increased  from  15.4  to  19;  in  the  kindergarten  from  27.4  to  27.5;  in  the 
day  high  and  Latin  schools  the  number  was  reduced  from  31.2  to  30.8;  in 
the  grades  from  42.9  to  42.4. 

The  number  of  classes  of  special  types  in  the  day  elementary  schools 
and  the  number  of  pupils  belonging  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  were 
as  follows: 


Number  of 
Classes. 


Conservation  of  I0yc-Si«ht  Classes  (semi-blind)  

Hospital  Classes  

Modern  Lan^ua^e  Classes  (intermediate,  or  junior  high) 

Open-Air  Classes  

Pro-Vocational  Classes  

Rapid  Advaneement  ('lasses  

Speeial  Classes  

Special  Knidisl)  Classes  

Snoeeh  Improvement  Classes  (stammerers)  (1  centers)..  . 
Lntcraded  Classes  


1 

20 

2 

37 

59 

2,407 

15 

470 

22 

076 

10 

2<)7 

837 

22 

573 

28 

374 

21 

725 

STATISTICS. 
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The  detailed  reports  of  membership  and  attendance  of  pupils  assigned 
to  the  classes  mentioned  above  are  included  in  the  totals  of  the  respective 
districts  in  which  they  were  registered. 

Summer  Review  Schools  were  re-opened  June  26,  1916,  and  were  con- 
tinued in  session  six  days  per  week  up  to  and  including  August  5,  1916. 
There  was  one  Summer  Review  High  School  conducted  in  the  Roxbury 
High  Schoolhouse.  There  were  eight  Summer  Review  Elementary  Schools 
and  two  branches. 

Following  is  a  summary  of  the  distribution  of  children  of  public  school 
grade  in  all  of  the  day  schools  of  the  city  for  the  past  six  years,  based  on  the 
daily  average  number  belonging: 


School  Year. 

1910-11. 

1911-12. 

1912-13. 

1913-14. 

1914-15. 

1915-16. 

Public  schools  

Parochial  schools  

All    others    of  public 
school  grade  

99,269 
17,269 

4,121 

101,021 
17,598 

3,901 

103,078 
20,090 

4,942 

106,549 
20,706 

109,223 
21,186 

* 

110,990 
21,376 

Totals  

Increase  over  the  pre- 

120,659 
f370 

122,520 
1,861 

128,110 
5,590 

*  Statistics  unavailable.  f  Decrease. 


Respectfully  submitted, 

FRANKLIN  B.  DYER, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 
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GENERAL  SUMMARIES. 


AVERAGE    MEMBERSHIP    SCHOOL    YEARS     1911-1912  TO 

1915-1916. 


Day  Schools. 

1911-12. 

1912-13. 

1913-14. 

1914-15. 

1915-16. 

226 

210 

188 

185 

286 

12,893 

13,331 

14,393 

15,714 

16,882 

Elementary  Grades  

81,819 

83,170 

85,577 

85,871 

85,884 

5,636 

5,769 

5,719 

6,598 

7,014 

Special  Schools  

447 

598 

672 

855 

924 

Totals  

Increase  over  previous  year .  . 

101,021 
1,752 

103,078 
2,057 

106,549 
3,471 

109,223 
2,674 

110,990 
1,767 

ENROLLMENT  ON  JUNE  30  OF  EACH  OF  THE  LAST  FIVE 

YEARS. 


Day  Schools. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

225 

215 

186 

181 

282 

11,793 

12,289 

13,339 

14,612 

15,276 

Elementary  Grades  

81,134 

82,358 

85,737 

85,564 

85,143 

Kindergartens  

6,131 

6,210 

6,316 

7,287 

7,605 

Special  Schools  

432 

510 

578 

747 

718 

Totals  

99,715 

101,582 

106,156 

108,391 

109,024 

STATISTICS. 
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TOTAL  REGISTRATION. 

School  Year  Ending  June  30,  1916. 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

44 

261 

305 

9,020 

9,636 

18,656 

49,602 

45,761 

95,363 

Kindergartens  

4,458 

4,473 

8,931 

Special  Schools  

235 

929 

1,164 

Totals  

63,359 

61,060 

124,419 

SUMMARY. 
School  Year  Ending  June  30,  1916. 


Schools. 

§ 
1 

E 
| 

'3d 

& 
s 

o 

hi 
■ 

Is 

3| 

t-  V 

>- 
< 

■ 

5 

1 

s  ; 

>< 
< 

6 
a 

si 

Number  Enrolled  June 

30,  1916,  OF  THE  Fol- 

lowixg  Ages. 

Under  5. 

a 

1/5 

r* 

a 

■ 
> 
o 

-= 

a 
tt 

a 

305 
18,656 
95,363 
8,931 

286 
16,882 
85,884 
7,014 

279 
15,770 
79,068 
5,459 

98 
93 
92 
78 

282 
5,144 
426 

High  and  Latin  

2,700 
64,291 
13 

7,432 
5,147 

Elementary  Grades  

Kindergartens  

232 
5.135 

15,047 
2.457 

1 

Special  Schools  

123,255 
1,164 

110,066 
924 

100,576 
822 

91 

89 

5,367 
3 

17,504 
13 

67,004 
150 

12,579 
349 

5,852 
203 

All  Day  Schools  (except 
the  Continuation  School),  124,419 

110,990 

101.39S 

91 

5,370 

17,517 

67,154 

12,928 

6,055 

Evening  High  

5,904 
9,550 
777 
.  153 

3,942 
5,076 
389 
86 

3,243 
4,263 
298 
64 

82 
84 
77 
74 

Evening  Trade  

Totals  

16,384 

9,493 

7,868 

S3 

Continuation  School  

6,997 

3,075 

2,679 

Totals  of  all  Day  and 
Evening  Schools  

147,800 

!  123.55S 

111,945 
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DAY  SCHOOLS. 


NORMAL,  LATIN  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

School  Year  Ending  June  30,  1916. 


Schools. 


Average  Number 
Belonging. 


Average 
Attendance. 


Normal  

High  and  Latin: 

Public  Latin  

Girls'  Latin  

Brighton  High  

Charlestown  High 

Dorchester  High  

East  Boston  High.  .  .  . 

English  High  

Girls'  High  

High  School  of  Com- 
merce   

High  School  of  Prac- 
tical Arts  

Hyde  Park  High  

Mechanic  Arts  High.  . 

Roxbury  High  

South  Boston  High.  .  . 

West  Roxbury  High. .  . 

Totals,  Normal,  High 
and  Latin  

Totals,     High  and 
Latin  


305 

1,106 
736 
585 
586 
2,468 
1,005 
2,403 
2,307 

1,687 

798 
654 
1,285 
1,158 
1,067 
811 


37 


970 


181 
144 
779 
358 
2,151 


1,531 


306 
1,110 


316 
199 


249 


365 
343 
1,509 
536 


2,074 


728 
306 


1,077 
646 
567 


286 

970 
686 
546 
487 
2,288 
894 
2,151 
2,074 

1,531 

728 
612 
1,110 
1,077 
962 
766 


36 


932 


168 
130 
723 
320 


1,481 


288 
1,056 


296 
186 


243 


654 
341 
318 
1,389 
486 
2,028 
1,874 


675 
290 


998 
612 
525 


279 

932 
654 
509 
448 
2,112 
806 
2,028 
1,874 

1,481 

675 
578 
1,056 
998 
908 
711 


18,961 


8,082 


9,086 


17,168 


5,616 


10,433 


16,049 


isfir.r, 


8,045 


8,837 


16,882 


5,580 


10,190 


15,770 


STATISTICS. 
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ELEMENTARY  GRADES. 
School  Year  Ending  June  30,  1916. 


School  Districts. 


Average  Number 

Average 

6 

c 

Belonging. 

Attendance. 

o 

c 

o 

3 

X5 

oS 

<J 

a: 

—  "So 

01 

a  a 

a>  a> 

OS 

$2 

>> 

o 

o 

1 

o 

a 
> 

<~< 

H 

CQ 

3 

ft 

m 

o 

< 

2,463 

1,019 

1,127 

2,146 

951 

1,044 

1,995 

151 

93 

774 

628 

89 

717  j 

592 

82 

674 

43 

94 

1,351 

691 

581 

1,272 

652 

537 

1,189 

83 

93 

1,230 

946 

141 

1,087  i 

905 

132 

1,037 

50 

95 

782 

351 

341 

692 

327 

314 

641 

51 

93 

1,150 

278 

833 

1,111 

256 

780 

1,036 

75 

93 

1,233 

283 

780 

1,063 

257 

692 

949 

114 

89 

818 

337 

369 

706 

307 

335 

642 

64 

91 

1,259 

569 

552 

1,121 

525 

500 

1,025 

96 

91 

1,184 

565 

543 

1,108 

528 

500 

1,028 

80 

93 

966 

439 

492 

931 

400 

438 

838 

93 

90 

1,311 

573 

574 

1,147 

532 

532 

1,064 

83 

93 

2,093 

1,041 

833 

1,874 

966 

768 

1,734 

140 

93 

1,387 

254 

1,048 

1,302 

229 

955 

1,184 

118 

91 

1,486 

1,069 

253 

1,322 

1,003 

213 

1,216 

106 

92 

933 

617 

197 

814 

580 

174 

754 

60 

93 

803 

356 

362 

718 

333 

332 

665 

53 

93 

1,588 

731 

728 

1,459 

681 

667 

1,348 

111 

92 

1,238 

586 

591 

1,177 

540 

540 

1,080 

97 

92 

2,445 

1,843 

403 

2,246 

1,787 

383 

2,170 

76 

97 

1,398 

686 

623 

1,309 

621 

556 

1,177 

132 

90 

903 

144 

611 

755 

127 

556 

683 

72 

90 

747 

336 

314 

650 

317 

291 

608 

42 

94 

1,455 

344 

842 

1,186 

310 

766 

1,076 

110 

91 

874 

712 

103 

815 

662 

94 

756 

59 

93 

882 

404 

390 

794 

378 

367 

745 

49 

94 

1,031 

192 

776 

968 

178 

726 

904 

64 

93 

1,830 

898 

871 

1,769 

819 

l,oyo 

171 

90 

1,066 

510 

478 

988 

478 

445 

923 

65 

93 

2,403 

454 

1,671 

2,125 

431 

1,583 

2,014 

111 

95 

846 

403 

361 

764 

371 

331 

702 

62 

92 

722 

306 

298 

604 

281 

267 

548 

56 

91 

1,703 

731 

750 

1,481 

679 

690 

1,369 

112 

92 

1,717 

937 

559 

1,496 

890 

522 

1,412 

84 

94 

1,118 

165 

730 

895 

147 

673 

820 

75 

92 

700 

335 

314 

649 

315 

292 

607 

42 

94 

Abraham  Lincoln  

Agassiz  

Bennett  

Bigelow  

Blackinton  

Bowditch  

Bowdoin  

Bunker  Hill  

Chapman  

Charles  Sumner  

Christopher  Gibson. . 

Comins  

Dearborn  

Dillaway  

Dudley  

Dwight  

Edmund  P.  Tileston. 

Edward  Everett  

Elihu  Greenwood  

Eliot  

Emerson  

Everett  

Francis  Parkman. .  .  . 

Franklin  

Frederic  W.  Lincoln . 

Frothingham  

Gaston  

George  Putnam .... 

Gilbert  Stuart  

Hancock  

Harvard  

Henry  Grew  

Henry  L.  Pierce .... 

Hugh  O'Brien  

Hyde  

Jefferson  
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ELEMENTARY  GRADES. 

School  Year  Ending  June  30,  1916. —  Concluded. 


Average  Number 

Average 

s> 

a 

Belonging. 

Attendance. 

o 

a 

o 

CD 

6 
o 

03 

og 

_ °Sb 

c3  a; 

c3 

o3 

Cen 
tten 

i 

O 

>> 
o 

'o 

> 

H 

O 

£_| 

pq 

O 

< 

Ph 

1,385 

713 

566 

1,279 

660 

508 

1,168 

111 

91 

695 

354 

316 

670 

329 

291 

620 

50 

93 

1,469 

722 

663 

1,385 

652 

598 

1,250 

135 

90 

1,109 

781 

245 

1,026 

735 

227 

962 

64 

94 

2,238 

1,032 

970 

2,002 

925 

862 

1,787 

215 

89 

1,250 

598 

615 

1,213 

554 

567 

1,121 

92 

92 

1,214 

605 

515 

1,120 

574 

482 

1,056 

64 

94 

683 

318 

303 

621 

296 

279 

575 

46 

93 

1,821 

858 

859 

1,717 

799 

796 

1,595 

122 

93 

2,523 

1,175 

1,103 

2,278 

1,093 

1,013 

2,106 

172 

92 

691 

311 

259 

570 

290 

237 

527 

43 

92 

1,182 

237 

849 

1,086 

220 

806 

1,026 

60 

94 

902 

386 

456 

842 

363 

422 

785 

57 

93 

3,382 

1,634 

1,553 

3,187 

1,468 

1,377 

2,845 

342 

89 

1,622 

761 

812 

1,573 

677 

724 

1,401 

172 

89 

862 

404 

353 

757 

378 

327 

705 

52 

93 

1,094 

457 

430 

887 

408 

378 

786 

101 

89 

1,160 

888 

213 

1,101 

829 

193 

1,022 

79 

93 

1,172 

568 

387 

955 

522 

356 

878 

77 

92 

1,186 

575 

543 

1,118 

526 

489 

1,015 

103 

91 

2,159 

981 

911 

1,892 

897 

835 

1,732 

160 

92 

2,476 

1,195 

1,088 

2,283 

1,108 

1,001 

2,109 

174 

92 

1,045 

756 

182 

938 

701 

160 

861 

77 

92 

943 

168 

623 

791 

155 

579 

734 

57 

93 

1,611 

743 

636 

1,379 

686 

582 

1,268 

111 

92 

1,401 

652 

653 

1,305 

612 

601 

1,213 

92 

93 

1,231 

876 

201 

1,077 

834 

186 

1,020 

57 

95 

1,365 

641 

559 

1,200 

577 

505 

1,082 

118 

90 

1,131 

552 

513 

1,065 

510 

475 

985 

80 

92 

1,756 

823 

782 

1,605 

758 

714 

1,472 

133 

92 

1,103 

483 

482 

965 

453 

449 

902 

63 

93 

2,622 

620 

1,511 

2,131 

549 

1,333 

1,882 

249 

88 

1,777 

1,469 

35 

1,504 

1,322 

31 

1,353 

151 

90 

1,214 

565 

536 

1,101 

525 

489 

1,014 

87 

92 

95,363 

44,634 

41,250 

85,884 

41,340 

37,728 

79,068 

6,816 

92 

School  Districts. 


John  A.  Andrew  

John  Cheverus  

John  Winthrop  

Lawrence  

Lewis  

Longfellow  

Lowell  

Martin  

Mary  Hemenway  

Mather  

Minot  

Norcross  

Oliver  Hazard  Perry.  . 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 

Phillips  Brooks  

Prescott  

Prince  

Quincy  

Rice  

Robert  G.  Shaw  

Roger  Wolcott  

Samuel  Adams  

Sherwin  

Shurtleff  

Theodore  Lyman  

Thomas  Gardner  

Thomas  N.  Hart  

Ulysses  S.  Grant  

Warren  

Washington  

Washington  Allston.  .  . 

Wells  

Wendell  Phillips  

William  10.  Russell  

Totals  


STATISTICS. 
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KINDERGARTENS. 
School  Year  Ending  June  30,  1916. 


Average  Number 

A VERA G 

B 

= 
_  c 

Belongin 

G.  1 

Attendance. 

School  Districts. 

a 

< 

A 

6 

il 

X 

>. 

1 
□ 

c 

f 

r  < 

I* 

pq 

122 

48 

47 

95 

33 

33 

66 

29 

69 

55 

27 

20 

47 

21 

14 

35 

12 

74 

126 

50 

58 

108 

37 

43 

80 

28 

74 

46 

21 

15 

36 

19 

13 

32 

4 

89 

148 

32 

44 

76 

25 

33 

58 

18 

76 

126 

55 

48 

103 

45 

39 

84 

19 

82 

217 

69 

89 

158 

53 

68 

121 

37 

77 

Bunker  Hill  

94 

35 

40 

75 

24 

27 

51 

24 

6S 

125 

46 

50 

96 

36 

38 

74 

22 

77 

146 

54 

51 

105 

41 

40 

81 

24 

77 

65 

2S 

2S 

56 

21 

18 

39 

17 

70 

215 

83 

83 

166 

64 

63 

127 

39 

77 

156 

65 

48 

113 

52 

36 

88 

25 

78 

125 

52 

51 

103 

40 

41 

81 

22 

79 

Dudley  

134 

45 

56 

101 

34 

42 

76 

25 

75 

Dwight  

63 

25 

23 

48 

18 

15 

33 

15 

69 

50 

17 

19 

36 

12 

14 

26 

10 

72 

114 

60 

42 

102 

47 

34 

81 

21 

so 

227 

95 

86 

181 

70 

63 

133 

4S 

73 

Eliot  

97 

45 

48 

93 

39 

41 

80 

i  13 

86 

Emerson  

141 

51 

64 

115 

37 

47 

84 

31 

73 

65 

24 

31 

55 

17 

21 

38 

17 

69 

Francis  Parkman  

54 

28 

19 

47 

24 

17 

41 

6 

87 

147 

52 

52 

104 

42 

41 

83 

21 

so 

Frederic  W.  Lincoln  

93 

47 

26 

73 

39 

20 

59 

14 

SI 

53 

18 

22 

40 

16 

IS 

34 

6 

85 

48 

23 

24 

47 

19 

20 

39 

8 

83 

214 

91 

79 

170 

69 

61 

130 

40 

76 

122 

49 

50 

99 

40 

40 

80 

19 

81 

Hancock  

445 

178 

192 

370 

157 

166 

323 

47 

87 

TT  flrvflrH 

110 

48 

46 

94 

34 

34 

68 

26 

72 

126 

57 

44 

101 

44 

32 

76 

25 

75 

Henrv  L.  Pierce  

132 

58 

44 

102 

48 

36 

84 

18 

82 

Hugh  O'Brien  

142 

58 

45 

103 

46 

36 

82 

21 

SO 

Hyde  

136 

47 

44 

91 

38 

35 

73 

IS 

SO 

86 

40 

31 

71 

31 

24 

55 

16 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  16. 


KINDERGARTENS. 


School  Year  Ending  June  30,  1916. —  Concluded. 


School  Districts. 

Total  _ 

Registration. 

Average  Number 
Belonging. 

Average 
Attendance. 

Average  Absence. 

Per  Cent  of 
Attendance. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

67 

28 

26 

54 

22 

21 

43 

11 

80 

John  Cheverug  

114 

44 

38 

82 

29 

27 

56 

26 

68 

John  Winthrop  

116 

60 

38 

98 

48 

30 

78 

20 

80 

60 

20 

19 

39 

16 

16 

32 

7 

82 

127 

66 

48 

114 

52 

34 

86 

28 

75 

Longfellow  

49 

19 

27 

46 

14 

18 

32 

14 

70 

145 

44 

63 

107 

36 

52 

88 

19 

82 

Martin  

66 

24 

22 

46 

19 

17 

36 

10 

78 

121 

47 

66 

113 

34 

51 

85 

28 

75 

Mather  

130 

47 

54 

101 

38 

43 

81 

20 

80 

Minot  

44 

22 

19 

41 

19 

16 

35 

6 

85 

Norcross  

120 

41 

49 

90 

33 

38 

71 

19 

79 

Oliver  Hazard  Perry .... 

57 

28 

23 

51 

23 

19 

42 

9 

82 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  . 

348 

136 

153 

289 

101 

113 

214 

75 

74 

Phillips  Brooks  

185 

77 

75 

152 

59 

57 

116 

36 

76 

Prescott  

63 

23 

23 

46 

17 

16 

33 

13 

72 

77 

25 

26 

51 

19 

20 

39 

12 

76 

322 

114 

100 

214 

97 

82 

179 

35 

84 

Rice  

46 

12 

14 

26 

11 

11 

22 

4 

85 

Robert  G.  Shaw  

57 

17 

24 

41 

13 

17 

30 

11 

73 

Roger  Wolcott  

180 

81 

73 

154 

62 

57 

119 

35 

77 

Samuel  Adams  

462 

176 

183 

359 

132 

129 

261 

98 

73 

Sherwin  

64 

27 

20 

47 

23 

17 

40 

7 

85 

48 

27 

23 

50 

22 

16 

38 

12 

76 

198 

63 

81 

144 

48 

61 

109 

35 

76 

Thomas  Gardner  

159 

64 

67 

131 

51 

54 

105 

26 

80 

Thomas  N.  Hart  

119 

49 

45 

94 

40 

36 

76 

18 

81 

180 

70 

72 

142 

55 

54 

109 

33 

77 

Warren  

119 

53 

44 

97 

44 

33 

77 

20 

79 

Washington  

144 

54 

56 

110 

45 

47 

92 

18 

84 

Washington  Allston  

74 

27 

29 

56 

22 

24 

46 

10 

82 

Wells  

241 

96 

105 

201 

76 

85 

161 

40 

80 

William  E.  Russell  

64 

24 

24 

48 

18 

15 

33 

15 

69 

3,526 

3,488 

7,014 

2,770 

2,689 

5,459 

1,555 

78 

STATISTICS. 
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SPECIAL  SCHOOLS. 


School  Year  Ending  June  30,  1916. 


Total 

Registration. 

Average  Number 
Belonging. 

Average 
Attendance. 

Average  Absence. 

Per  Cent  of 
Attendance. 

■ 
>> 
c 

- 

'5 

*3 
o 
H 

ED 
>> 

o 

pq 

X? 

O 

5 
H 

Horace  Mann  School. . .  . 
Boston  Clerical  School .  . 
Boston  Disciplinary  Day 
School  

137 
142 

75 

56 
103 

131 
103 

18 

175 
497 

68 

50 
96 

118 

96 

12 

159 
437 

13 

7 

6 

16 

60 

90 

93 

67 

91 

88 

18 
175 

12 
159 

Boston  Industrial  School 
for  Boys  

159 
726 

Trade  School  for  Girls.. 

497 

437 

Totals  

1.164 

268 

656 

924 

239 

583 

822 

102 

89 

INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 
Total  Registration  by  Departments  School  Year  Eliding  June  80,  1916. 
BOSTON  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS. 


Department. 

Day. 

Evening. 

Complete 
Enrollment.* 

Original 
Enrollment. 

100 
47 
51 

36 
60 

53 
23 
31 
16 
36 

41 

42 
33 
51 
43 
41 

Machine  

Printing  

Woodworking  

Mechanical  drawing  

Total  

*294 

159 

251 

*  Including  135  originally  enrolled  during  the  year  in  other  schools. 


TRADE  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 


Department. 

Day. 

Evening. 

Dressmaking  

622 
143 
85 
41 

26 
29 
47 
51 

Machine  operating  

Total  

891 

153 

Summer  Term,  1916. 

.    f  174 

157 

Average  attendance  

139 

Per  cent  of  attendance  

89 

Length  of  term  —  July  5  to  August  25,  1916. 
Number  of  teachers  emplo3^ed:  July,  19;  August,  19. 


t  Of  this  number  131  were  registered  also  between  September  1,  1915,  and  June  30,  1916. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  PUPILS  IN  RESPECT  BOTH 

The  age  given  is 


G  HADES. 

4  Years  and 
Under. 

5  Years. 

6  Years. 

7  Years. 

8  Years. 

9  Years. 

10  Years. 

All  Grades  { 

Males 

S  a 

si 

Females 

■ 

Fourth-year  Group  { 

0 

e 

Third-year  Group  j 

d 

Out-of-course  Group  1 

i 

Girls.  . 

hi 

Girls 

V.    Class  Latin  Schools. .  j 

s 

Girls 

2 

VI.    Class  Latin  Schools .  j 

Boys 

2 

4 

Girls 

4 

13 

Totals  



2 

10 

w 

Eighth  Grade  { 

6 

5 

Seventh  Grade  1 

7 

166 

1 

186 

Sixth  Grade  j 

4 

178 

1,176 

8 

231 

1,349 
1,668 
1,530 
1,058 
842 
98 

Fifth  Grade  1 

9 

196 

1,338 
1,465 
1,877 

6 

213 

Fourth  Grade  j 

Boys.  .  . 

2 

219 

1,655 
1,808 
48 

Girls 

5 

232 

1,727 
99 

gt 

Ungraded  < 

|  Boys . . . 

1 

15 

6 

0 

Girls .  .  . 

18 

54 

58 

0 

Third  Grade  / 

Bovs 

2 

223 

2,065 
2,163 
2  177 
L945 
824 
721 
41 

2,040 
1,855 
897 

908 

282 

2 

228 

801 

220 

itary  Sc 

Second  Grade  < 

Special  Classes  < 

Boys. . . 

97 

2  085 

251 

65 

Girls. .  . 
Boys. . . 
Girls . .  . 
Bovs. . . 

1 

112 
117 

115 

2,883 
2,756 
3 

2^047 
2,472 
2,016 

3 

726 
179 
155 
86 

186 
53 
34 
96 

51 
5 
10 

93 

m 

V 

3 

22 

46 

56 

55 

2 

Pre-Vocational  Classes .... 

Special  English  Classes ...  J 

1 

10 

22 

35 

FN 

s 

3 

5 

17 

27 

51 

Onpn-iir  f~^1ns3QP<2  / 

Boys. . . 
Girls 

I 

14 
13 

31 
31 

49 
60 

37 
67 

21 
48 

14 
34 

Rapid      Advancement  | 

Classes  1 

1 

11 

KT 

o< 

Girls 

4 

35 

Conservation  of  Eye-Sight  f 
Classes  \ 

1 

1 

3 

Girls 

1 

Hospital  Classes  j 

Boys .  .  . 

2 

4 

3 

2 

3 

r\ ■ „i  , 

2 

3 

1 

3 

Totals  

231 

5,885 

9,155 

10,567 

10,071 

9,498 

9,158 

i  * 

All  Grades  { 

Boys. .  . 
Girls..  . 

2,544 
2,591 

1,107 
1,065 

136 

8 

149 

5 

I 

-  if 

Totals  

5,1.35 

2,172 

285 

13 

Disciplinary  Day  School.  .  . 
Trade  School  for  Girls  

Is. 

Boys. . . 
Girls  . 
Cirls 

2 
1 

3 
2 

2 
6 

7 
8 

8 
2 

5 

5 

10 
11 

1  '  .     t    ,  ■  ■     1  > ,  i  i    n  i  i  1  Mr'linnll 
DU0VUU     LUUUBvamII      ui/iiuui  I 

Boys. . . 

Totals  

3 

5 

8 

15 

10 

10 

21 

5,369 

8,062 

9,448 

10,595 

10,081 

9,510 

9,189 

1 1 


TO  AGE  AXD  TO  GRADE  JUNE  30,  1916. 


that  of  September  1,  1915. 


1 1  Years. 

• 

i. 

a 

ai 
E 

■ 

■~ 
a 
p» 

E 
-* 
I 
r* 
in 

t 
I 

> 

i 
■- 

m 
>i 
t>. 

CO 

E 

■ 
>* 
X 

19  Years. 

£ 
3 

V 

e 

i 

a 

9 
>* 

<s 

Over  21  Years. 

II 

JO 

r" 

1  6 
43  Ifi 

28 
14 

35 
247 



39 

59 

72 

4        39  I  59 

72        44  22 

42 

282 

8 
3 

124 
142 
540 
809 
916 
991 

79 
136 
494 
625 
673 
775 
593 
477 
1 

328 
439 
411 
599 
322 
334 
189 
127 

364 
420 

225 
225 
99 
82 
45 
25 

1S1 

204 
65 
41 
29 
IS 
12 
4 

51 
49 
11 
14 
9 
1 
2 

12 
12 

3 

4 
4 

1 

1.028 
1,267 
1.345 
1,653 
1,832 
2,193 
2.653 
2,857 
81 
86 
44 
51 
126 
60 

10 

3 

144 

165 
734 
1,017 

2 
3 

1 
1 

12 

9 

149 
207 

3 

11 

7 

1 
1 

4 
7 

1 

1 

6 
2 

31 

23 

16 

29 

11 
14 

5 

6 
1 

25 
IS 

20 
16 
28 
17 

13 
25 
35 
16 

3 
6 
20 
2 

2 
1 

9 
3 

3 

68 

458 

2,162 

3,564 

3,868 

2,770 

1,539  599 

162 

43  16 

15  1  15,276 

167 
202 
1,118 
1.20S 
1.474 
1,436 
1.103 
920 
511 
366 
105 

44 

84 
61 

8 
10 

1 

4 
70 
57 
35 
28 
63 

7 
17 
67 
47 

2 

992 
1.074 
1,354 
1.469 
1.104 
924 
620 
513 
230 
154 
48 
29 
21 
23 
3 
1 

1,270 
1,300 
1.007 
1,045 
594 
478 
261 
213 
99 
73 
4.3 

906 

sso 

493 
496 
211 
16S 
78 
79 
37 
24 
22 

404 
40S 
160 
168 
61 
54 
32 
17 
13 
4 
5 
5 
1 
1 

106 
107 
29 
30 
7 
10 
8 
4 
2 
3 
1 

oi 
-1 

12 

4 

4 

2 
3 

o 
3 

3 

3.874 
3,991 
4,338 
4.607 
4.S11 
4.661 
5,314 
4,962 
5.706 
5,241 
4SS 
237 
5,640 
5,369 
5,585 
5.0S2 
6,531 
5.S16 
517 
320 
656 
222 
351 
190 
2^0 
1S2 
115 
10 
10 
21 

1 

2 
2 
3 
2 

1 

1 

is  in 

11 

12 

2 

3 
3 

1 

i 

1 

22 
12 
164 
24 
36 
4 

2 
45 
33 
120 
47 
49 
10 
6 
23 



40 

31 
20S 

37 

73 
2 
4 

12 
2 
2 
4 
1 

11 

4 
92 
14 
21 

7 
1 

32 
2 
5 

4 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 
i 

1 

3 

2 

1 

2 
2 

2 
1 

3 

1 

2 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

16 

9,218 

8,927 

6,838 

3,681 

1,481 

356 

63 

14 

85,143 

3,795 
3,S10 

!  

7,605 

3 
10 

4 
13 

5 
12 

3 
29 

8 

3 
5 
3 

123 
47 

15 
80 
62 
370 
127 
64 

3 
2 
46 

14 

13 

3 
2 
31 

9 

16 

3 
1 
6 

3 

16 

o 
o 

120 
45 

ii 
i 

8 

2 

2 

9 

1 

1 

13 

24 

57 

181 

168 

78 

61 

29 

2C 

11 

1 

3 

718 

9,299 

9,409 

9,057 

7,426 

5,517 

3,208 

1,702 

701 

254 

9S 

39 

60 

109,024 

15 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  16. 


CALENDAR  YEAR  1915. 


NORMAL,  LATIN  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Membership,  Attendance  and  Absence. 


Schools. 

Average 
Number 
Belonging. 

Average 
Attendance. 

Average 
Absence. 

N"orm.£iI 

226 

221 

5 

High  Enid  L£ttin  Schools!  * 

918 

885 

33 

Girls'  Latin  

649 

620 

29 

489 

460 

29 

1, <-> ».  1  „ . . 4- , ^ „ . . ,  i  t  ;  ,vi, 

475 

441 

OA 

Dorchester  High  

2,191 

2,028 

163 

East  Boston  High  

837 

754 

83 

English  High  

2,112 

2,004 

108 

Girls'  High  

2,090 

1,904 

186 

High  School  of  Commerce  

1,425 

1,386 

39 

High  School  of  Practical  Arts  

743 

692 

51 

Hyde  Park  High  

545 

521 

24 

Mechanic  Arts  High  

1,203 

1,150 

53 

Roxbury  High  

1,014 

943 

71 

886 

836 

50 

West  Roxbury  High  '.  

724 

674 

50 

High  and  Latin  Totals  

16,301 

15,298 

1,003 

STATISTICS. 
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CALENDAR  YEAR  1915. 


ELEMENTARY  GRADES  AND  KINDERGARTENS. 

Membership,  Attendance  and  Absence. 


School  Districts. 


Average 
Number 
Belonging. 


Average 
Attendance. 


Average 
Absence. 


Abraham  Lincoln .  . 

Agassiz  

Bennett  

Bigelow  

Blackinton  

Bowditch  

Bowdoin  

Bunker  Hill  

Chapman  

Charles  Sumner. .  .  . 
Christopher  Gibson. 

Comins  

Dearborn  

Dillaway  

Dudley  

Dwight  

Edmund  P.  Tileston 
Edward  Everett .  .  . 
Elihu  Greenwood .  . 

Eliot  

Emerson  

Everett  

Francis  Parkman .  .  . 

Franklin  

Frederic  W.  Lincoln 

Frothingham  

Gaston  

George  Putnam. 

Gilbert  Stuart  

Hancock  

Harvard  

Henry  Grew  

Henry  L.  Pierce .  .  .  . 


2,288 

2,123 

165 

764 

715 

49 

1,335 

1,233 

102 

1,133 

1,080 

53 

733 

683 

50 

1,197 

1,105 

92 

1,246 

1,117 

129 

781 

709 

72 

1,222 

1,122 

100 

1,196 

1,095 

101 

949 

858 

91 

1,309 

1,209 

100 

1,965 

1,818 

147 

1,367 

1,243 

124 

1,504 

1,378 

126 

898 

826 

72 

734 

686 

48 

1,531 

1,407 

124 

1,319 

1,204 

115 

2,344 

2,266 

78 

1,409 

1,282 

127 

843 

757 

86 

698 

649 

49 

1,331 

1,209 

122 

906 

834 

72 

886 

832 

54 

1,009 

943 

66 

1,853 

1,673 

180 

1,062 

985 

77 

2,515 

2,380 

135 

900 

819 

81 

700 

634 

66 

1,574 

1,452 

122 

18  SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  16. 

ELEMENTARY  GRADES  AND  KINDERGARTENS. —  Concluded. 


School  Districts. 

Average 
Number 
Belonging. 

V  CI  lI 

Attendance. 

Average 
Absence. 

1,631 

1,532 

99 

Hyde  

1,021 

928 

93 

725 

662 

63 

1,350 

1,239 

111 

761 

691 

70 

1,474 

1,341 

133 

1,060 

999 

61 

Lewis  

2,102 

1,875 

227 

Longfellow  

1,241 

1,134 

107 

1.248 

1,164 

84 

714 

665 

49 

Mary  Hemenway  

1,772 

1,630 

142 

Mather  

2,349 

2,168 

181 

Minot  

645 

600 

45 

1,176 

1,108 

68 

Oliver  Hazard  Perry  

914 

846 

68 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  

3,359 

3,007 

352 

1,692 

1,511 

181 

Prescott  

825 

767 

58 

942 

823 

119 

1,304 

1,210 

94 

1,010 

935 

75 

1,106 

997 

109 

1,891 

1,736 

155 

2,603 

2,356 

247 

1,012 

931 

81 

829 

773 

56 

1,515 

1,378 

137 

1,447 

1,332 

115 

1,169 

1,095 

74 

1,336 

1,206 

130 

1,147 

1,063 

84 

1,772 

1,630 

142 

993 

930 

63 

2,408 

2,159 

249 

1,549 

1,422 

127 

William  E.  Russell  

1,210 

1,122 

88 

Totals  for  Elementary  Schools  

92,803 

85,291 

7,512 

STATISTICS.  19 
CALENDAR  YEAR  1915. 


SPECIAL  SCHOOLS. 


Special  Schools. 

Average 
Number 
Belonging. 

Average 
Attendance. 

Average 
Absence. 

135 

121 

14 

Boston  Clerical  School  

100 

94 

6 

Boston  Disciplinary  Day  School  

25 

21 

4 

Boston  Industrial  School  for  Boys  

179 

161 

18 

Trade  School  for  Girls  

487 

432 

55 

Totals  

926 

829 

97 

NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  PER  TEACHER. 


January  31. 

Normal. 
(Excluding 
Head-Master.) 

High  and  Latin. 

(Excluding 
Head-Masters.) 

Eleme 

Grades. 
(Excluding 
Principals.) 

NTARY. 

Kindergartens. 

1897  

26 

.1 

28 

.4 

51.5 

28.6 

1898  

26 

9 

28 

.2 

49.5 

30.9 

1899..  

26 

1 

28 

0 

51.4 

29.0 

23 

1 

27 

9 

52.7 

29.4 

1901  

18 

9 

27 

5 

49.8 

28.6 

1902  

18 

7 

25.8 

48.9 

28.6 

1903  

18 

8 

26 

4 

48.0 

28.5 

1904  

19 

3 

26 

5 

48.3 

27.1 

1905  

19 

9 

27 

3 

48.4 

28.5 

1906  

20 

3 

27 

4 

48.2 

28.1 

1907  

17 

0 

26.9 

47.9 

26.8 

1908  

16 

4 

26 

9 

47.1 

27.4 

1909  

14 

0 

29 

2 

45.6 

25.7 

1910  

15 

6 

27 

5 

43.6 

25.6 

1910-11  

16 

0 

28 

9 

42.2 

23.4 

1911-12  

16 

1 

28 

8 

40.3 

25.9 

1912  13  

14 

0 

27 

8 

42.7 

25.4 

1913-14  

13 

4 

29 

4 

43.4 

25.6 

15 

4 

31 

2 

42.9 

27.4 

*  1915-16  

19 

0 

30 

8 

42.4 

27.5 

*  The  average  number  of  teachers  was:  Normal,  15;  Latin  and  High,  548;  elementary 
grades,  2,022;  kindergarten,  255. 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  16. 
GRADUATES,  JUNE,  1916. 


School  or  District. 


School  or  District. 


Normal  

High  and  Latin. 

Public  Latin  

Girls'  Latin  

Brighton  High  

Chailestown  High .  . 
Dorchester  High. . .  . 
East  Boston  High. . . 

English  High  

Girls'  High  


High   School   of  Com- 
merce   


High  School  of  Practical 
Arts  


Hyde  Park  High  

Mechanic  Arts  High.  .  .  . 

Roxbury  High  

South  Boston  High 
West  Roxbury  High. . .  . 

Elementary. 

Abraham  Lincoln  

Agassiz  

Bennett  

Bigelow  

Blackinton  

Bowditch  

Bowdoin  

Bunker  Hill  

Chapman  

Charles  Sumner  

Christopher  Gibson  .  .  . 

Comins  

Dearborn  


37 


S2 


22 
12 
97 
39 
286 


178 


30 
185 


1,012 

66 
*63 

67 
113 

24 


25 
42 
47 
31 
52 
t  54 


79 


96 
54 
31 
190 
57 


348 


107 

48 


127 
49 
80 


1,187 


105 


62 


116 

82 
96 
76 
43 
287 
96 
286 
348 

178 

107 
78 
185 
127 
109 
101 


2,199 

171 

63 
129 
113 
52 
72 
78 
53 
89 
107 
81 
94 
118 


Dill  aw  ay  

Dudley  

Dwight  

Edmund  P.  Tileston. 
Edward  Everett .... 
Elihu  Greenwood . .  . 

Eliot  

Emerson  

Everett  

Francis  Parkman .  .  . 

Franklin  

Frederic  W.  Lincoln. 

Frothingham  

Gaston  

George  Putnam  

Gilbert  Stuart  

Hancock  

Harvard  

Henry  Grew  

Henry  L.  Pierce 

Hugh  O'Brien  

Hyde  

Jefferson  

John  A.  Andrew.  .  .  . 

John  Cheverus  

John  Winthrop  

Lawrence  

Lewis  

Longfellow  

Lowell  

Martin  

Mary  Hemenway.  .  . 
Mather  


t  105 
46 
34 
69 
63 
§77 
36 


44 


20 


30 
41 
32 
40 
73 
115 
48 
61 
40 
71 
H83 


*  Also  Hi  given 
t  Also  24  given 
t  Also  35  given 
j>  Also  15  gives 
l  Also  51  given 
||  In  addition  tl 


I 'r<- Vocational  diplomas. 
I'rc-Vocational  diplomas. 
Prc-Vocational  diplomas. 
Pre- Vocational  diplomas. 
Pre-Vocational  diplomas. 
iere  were;  3  post  graduates. 


STATISTICS. 
GRADUATES,  JUNE,  1916.—  Concluded. 
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School  or  District. 


School  or  District. 


0 


Minot  

Norcross  

Oliver  Hazard  Perry  .  .  . 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 

Phillips  Brooks  

Prescott  

Prince  

Quincy  

Rice  

Robert  G.  Shaw  

Roger  Wolcott  

Samuel  Adams  

Sherwin  

Shurtleff  

Theodore  Lyman  

Thomas  Gardner  

Thomas  N.  Hart  


39 


25 
150 
74 

*  26 
40 

t76 
77 
66 
92 
61 

t  60 


34 
78 
58 
146 
95 
41 
42 


64 


73 
78 
83 
296 
169 
67 
82 
76 
119 
117 
170 
125 
60 
68 
65 
101 
77 


Ulysses  S.  Grant. . .  , 

Warren  

Washington  

Washington  Allston 

Wells  

Wendell  Phillips  

William  E.  Russell.  . 

Horace  Mann  


Summary. 

Normal  

High  and  Latin. 
Elementary 
Horace  Mann .  . 


187 
62 


3,558 


37 
1,012 

3,558 


4,613 


62 
58 
48 
75 
110 


80 


3,731 
3 


79 
1,187 
3,731 
3 


109 
109 
104 
135 
110 
187 
142 


7,289 
9 


116 

2,199 
7,289 
9 


5,000 


||9,613 


*Also  15  given  Pre-Vocational  diplomas, 
t  Also  10  given  Pre-Vocational  diplomas, 
j  Also  17  given  Pre-Vocational  diplomas. 
§  Also  25  given  Pre-Vocational  diplomas. 

||  In  addition,  208  pupils  received  spocial  Pre-Vocational  diplomas  in  June,  and  147  were 
given  regular  diplomas  in  September  after  satisfactorily  completing  the  work  of  the  Summer 
Review  Schools.    (See  page  22.)    The  net  total  number  of  graduates  in  1916  was  9,968. 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  16. 


SUMMER  REVIEW  SCHOOLS. 

Graduates,  September,  1916. 


School  or  District. 


School  or  District. 


Summer      Review  High 
School: 


Charlestown  High. .  . 

English  High  

Girls'  High  

Mechanic  Arts  High. 
South  Boston  High. . 
West  Roxbury  High . 


Summer  Review  Elemen- 
tary Schools. 

Bigelow    Summer  Review 
Elementary  School: 


Norcross  

Oliver  Hazard  Perry. 


Charlestown   Summer  Re- 
view Elementary  School: 


Prescott. 


City  Summer  Review  Ele- 
mentary School: 


Agassiz  

Bennett  

Bowditch  

Dwight  

Everett  

Franklin  

Hyde  

Prince  

Quincy  

Rice  

Sherwin  

Washington  AlLston . 


Dorchester  Summer  Review 
Elementary  School: 


Christopher  Gibson. 
George  Putnam.  .  .  . 

Gilbert  Stuart  

Henry  L.  Pierce.  . . . 
Mary  Hcmenway .  . 


14 


19 


Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

Roger  Wolcott  

Hyde  Park  Branch: 

Cha:les  Sumner  

Elihu  Greenwood  

Francis  Parkman  

Longfellow  


East  Boston  Summer  Re- 
view Elementary  School: 


Emerson  

John  Cheverus  

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

Samuel  Adams  

Theodore  Lyman  


Hugh  O'Brien  Summer 
Review  Elementary 
School: 


Bowditch  

Dearborn  

Edward  Everett. . . 
William  E.  Russell. 


Lewis    Summer  Review 
Elementary  School: 


John  Winthrop . 

Lowell  

Phillips  Brook . 


West  End  Summer  Review 
Elementary  School: 


Bowdoin  

Eliot  

Wnslungton .... 
Wendell  Phillips . 


Summary. 

High  

Elementary.  ,  ,  ■ 


STATISTICS. 
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ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  PUPILS  PROMOTED. 

June  30,  1916. 


> 

> 

> 

> 

rade 

rade 

rade 

rade 

-ade 

O) 
"G 
03 
b 

^ade 

ade 

O 

O 

O 

O 

O 

O 

O 

171 

190 

218 

240 

300 

220 

190 

217 

63 

63 

92 

91 

87 

47 

67 

52 

129 

158 

129 

129 

170 

153 

168 

155 

113 

108 

81 

132 

138 

93 

95 

64 

52 

68 

60 

83 

83 

88 

86 

72 

72 

93 

102 

88 

98 

153 

145 

194 

78 

87 

79 

87 

80 

158 

162 

179 

53 

47 

68 

59 

78 

86 

68 

96 

89 

120 

100 

108 

139 

156 

109 

134 

107 

110 

133 

94 

151 

162 

130 

156 

81 

125 

134 

143 

110 

76 

71 

59 

94 

120 

110 

114 

103 

175 

104 

146 

118 

131 

184 

190 

190 

229 

226 

250 

120 

123 

116 

152 

139 

138 

120 

133 

105 

101 

128 

151 

148 

163 

132 

129 

46 

62 

84 

81 

66 

77 

68 

78 

69 

65 

68 

75 

72 

100 

72 

88 

136 

163 

164 

176 

168 

169 

159 

142 

123 

119 

116 

124 

139 

154 

143 

137 

77 

85 

142 

205 

263 

214 

233 

282 

86 

81 

124 

109 

127 

143 

122 

198 

IV 

105 

74 

74 

75 

89 

65 

90 

81 

65 

58 

84 

80 

80 

74 

80 

68 

78 

57 

84 

98 

192 

198 

226 

64 

100 

93 

85 

83 

73 

66 

120 

99 

99 

105 

60 

87 

84 

84 

93 

89 

81 

92 

102 

96 

126 

76 

115 

182 

165 

200 

234 

195 

201 

216 

222 

70 

70 

96 

69 

131 

113 

121 

141 

93 

100 

162 

121 

160 

222 

221 

329 

83 

96 

81 

82 

91 

76 

98 

92 

73 

66 

56 

54 

71 

73 

62 

62 

161 

189 

158 

170 

155 

182 

171 

160 

157 

164 

181 

190 

193 

120 

164 

119 

57 

73 

91 

95 

111 

100 

81 

101 

d 

O) 

03 
bO 

1h 

T3 

_C 

cl 
+-> 

M 

3 

H 

74 

1,885 

43 

650 

93 

1,284 

38 

894 

81 

676 

98 

1,077 

138 

1,077 

63 

646 

87 

1,042 

117 

1,160 

47 

846 

122 

1,101 

113 

1,711 

88 

1,165 

76 

1,227 

47 

666 

38 

684 

102 

1,384 

139 

1,194 

89 

1,819 

90 

1,087 

45 

704 

44 

646 

87 

1,109 

54 

757 

43 

754 

48 

825 

178 

1,829 

88 

899 

307 

2,010 

80 

781 

87 

604 

94 

1,440 

85 

1,378 

88 

801 

DlSTHICT. 


C 

W  . 
—  c« 

— 

CO 


8 

C  "j 


>  J 


Abraham  Lincoln  

Agassiz  

Bennett..  

Bigelow  

Blackinton  

Bowditch  

Bowdoin  

Bunker  Hill  

Chapman  

Charles  Sumner  

Christopher  Gibson 

Comins  

Dearborn  

Dillaway  

Dudley  

Dwight  

Edmund  P.  Tileston 

Edward  Everett  

Elihu  Greenwood  

Eliot  

Emerson  

Everett  

Francis  Parkman  

Franklin  

Frederic  W.  Lincoln  

Frothingham  

Gaston  

George  Putnam  

Gilbert  Stuart  

Hancock  

Harvard  

Henry  Grew  

Henry  L.  Pierce  

Hugh  O'Brien  

Hyde  


37 


37 


74 


24 


t37 


159 


28 


34 


20 


16 


55 


28 


30 


94 


15 


*  Semi-blind  classes. 


t  Hospital  classes. 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  16. 


ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  PUPILS  PROMOTED. 

June  30,  1916—  Concluded. 


District. 


0 


& 


■3  ^ 


>i2 
bp 


Jefferson  

John  A.  Andrew  

John  Cheverus  

John  Winthrop  

Lawrence  

Lewis  

Longfellow  

Lowell  

Martin  

Mary  Hemenway.  .  .  , 

Mather  

Minot  

Norcross  

Oliver  Hazard  Perry . 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 

Phillips  Brooks  

Prescott  

Prince  

Quincy  

Rice  

Robert  G.  Shaw .... 

Roger  Wolcott  

Samuel  Adams  

Sherwin  

Shurtleff  

Theodore  Lyman .  .  . 
Thomas  Gardner. . . . 

Thomas  N.  Hart  

Ulysses  S.  Grant  

Warren  

Washington  

Washington  Allston . 

Wells  

•Feudal]  PhiUipi  

William  V.  Kiissdl.  .  . 


Totals. 


53 
72 
58 
97 
73 
188 
102 
102 
68 
168 
213 
73 
78 
83 
266 
139 
67 
82 
76 
117 
116 
172 
125 
60 
68 
65 
101 
77 
109 
109 

101 

1 36 

1  10 

187 
142 


7,1  SI 


50 
162 
58 
97 
69 
179 
117 
123 
84 
175 
188 
71 
74 
51 
236 
89 
89 
89 
67 
97 
112 
210 
139 
37 
61 
86 
75 
103 
110 
84 
115 
102 
122 
1 95 
I  I  I 


7,500 


55 
135 
71 
94 

187 
156 
106 

79 
196 
121 

70 
119 

88 
253 
128 

50 
100 

66 

71 
137 
225 
170 

81 

61 

82 
113 
110 
118 

87 
127 

93 
132 
181 
122 


8,001 


88 
162 
64 
155 

90 
211 
158 
109 

76 
199 
201 

57 

58 
104 
296 
168 

84 

81 

92 
117 
110 
212 
233 
103 

82 
146 

89 
108 
134 
109 
192 
129 
135 
266 

99 

8,852 


68 
157 

76 
176 

93 
244 
153 
118 

74 
213 
218 

54 

83 

92 
331 
160 

90 
110 
103 
111 
118 
249 
252 

80 

90 
159 
151 
109 
14 
103 
185 
125 
144 
245 
111 

9,465 


75 
130 

68 
165 
130 
278 
152 
120 

66 
246 
306 

60 
121 
103 
412 
207 

71 

88 
108 

56 
139 
273 
273 
121 

97 
184 
195 
167 
125 
134 
167 
105 
314 

37 
1  10 

10,088 


67 
110 

63 
177 
143 
231 
148 
129 

49 
170 
251 

40 
128 

79 
419 
209 

75 

88 
113 

72 
146 
245 
283 
100 

74 
189 
190 
151 
152 
123 
195 

99 
342 

32 
108 

9,557 


74 
113 
74 
190 
139 
214 
158 
132 
47 
174 
291 
74 
138 
73 
446 
174 
75 
82 
92 
66 
145 
233 
320 
104 


2\) 


79 

I 

152 
184 
169 
168 
139 
211 
105 
352 
27 
95 


10,220 


18 


16 


26 


13 


13 


L5 


12 


453 


■133 


234 


21 


70 


74 


31 


65 


1 1  I 


57 


32 


116 


30 


296 


36 


24 


31 


76 


594 


6,242 


67 

598 

51 

1,092 

59 

602 

91 

1,247 

41 

944 

106 

1,939 

43 

1,187 

84 

1  049 

48 

591 

111 

1  652 

102 

2  055 

41 

540 

86 

984 

45 

720 

251 

2  989 

148 

1  481 

42 

679 

49 

769 

173 

1  066 

24 

736 

53 

1  076 

1  7*? 
I/O 

1  ooo 

224 

2,039 

54 

771 

44 

656 

138 

1,291 

122 

1,238 

89 

1,084 

136 

1,214 

70 

958 

95 

1,435 

60 

943 

1S7 

1,981 

1,188 

34 

935 

STATISTICS. 
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ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  PUPILS  NOT  PROMOTED. 

June  30,  1916. 


District. 


Abraham  Lincoln.  . . . 

Agassiz  

Bennett  

Bigelow  

Blackinton  

Bowditch  

Bowdoin  

Bunker  Hill  

Chapman  

Charles  Sumner.  .  .  . 
Christopher  Gibson. 

Comins  

Dearborn  

Dillaway  

Dudley  

Dwight  

Edmund  P.  Tileston. 

Edward  Everett  

Elihu  Greenwood .  .  . 

Eliot .  

Emerson  

Everett  

Francis  Parkman. . . . 

Franklin  

Frederic  W.  Lincoln. 

Frothingham  

Gaston  

George  Putnam  

Gilbert  Stuart  

Hancock  

Harvard  

Henry  Grew  

Henry  L.  Pierce  

Hugh  O'Brien  

Hyde  

Jefferson  


18 
6 
3 
16 
6 
7 
5 
21 
20 
1 
26 
3 
2 
8 
17 
18 
5 
5 
19 
25 
1 
1 
1 
15 


21 
15 
23 
28 
2 
16 
8 
10 
22 
17 
14 

7 
36 
43 
13 
19 
11 
39 
32 
38 
39 
10 
10 
14 
12 
20 
35 

7 
26 
22 

2 

3 
21 

8 
22 
15 


25 

32 

19 

13 

14 

3 

15 

12 

12 

27 

55 

7 

7 

23 

19 

9 

29 

4 

3 

1 

3 

32 

14 

11 

24 

26 

8 

9 

7 

5 

17 

18 

21 

18 

16 

6 

20 

28 

7 

26 

16 

17 

20 

17 

12 

10 

9 

5 

9 

9 

10 

20 

16 

18 

8 

16 

14 

44 

67 

38 

36 

35 

34 

3 

4 

13 

11 

3 

2 

12 

5 

g 

5 

8 

7 

7 

8 

6 

26 

35 

10 

10 

12 

22 

24 

15 

17 

75 

63 

28 

8 

1 

5 

20 

12 

19 

28 

12 

21 

24 

25 

5 

36 

16 

15 

13 

7 

1 

It', 


25 
7 
32 
22 
21 
27 
39 
33 
44 

6 
25 
37 
45 
41 
30 
22 
18 
39 
32 
59 
44 
25 
16 
15 

9 
33 
16 
25 
21 
46 
21 

9 
43 
53 
20 
20 
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|i 
IP 


17 


19 


15 


23 


14 


10 


40 


34 


24 


11 


17 


O  en 


10 


10 


14 

256 

14 

116 

17 

133 

9 

237 

6 

107 

19 

159 

19 

125 

27 

154 

26 

202 

10 

76 

15 

153 

67 

192 

14 

278 

21 

250 

34 

179 

9 

204 

6 

79 

11 

201 

60 

200 

8 

441 

38 

347 

13 

89 

9 

61 

24 

164 

25 

121 

10 

109 

170 

21 

152 

23 

191 

84 

477 

24 

95 

27 

112 

18 

176 

21 

221 

25 

195 

15 

109 

26 
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ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  PUPILS  NOT  PROMOTED. 

June  SO,  1916  —  Concluded. 


District. 


OQ 


(3  co 

"J 

E3 


>i5 
bp 


John  A.  Andrew  

John  Cheverus  

John  Winthrop  

Lawrence  

Lewis  

Longfellow  

Lowell  

Martin  

Mary  Hemenway  

Mather  

Minot  

Norcross  

Oliver  Hazard  Perry.  . . . 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes . 

Phillips  Brooks  

Prescott  

Prince  

Quincy  

Rice  

Robert  G.  Shaw  

Roger  Wolcott  

Samuel  Adams  

Sherwin  

Shurtleff  

Theodore  Lyman  

Thomas  Gardner  

Thomas  N.  Hart  

Ulysses  S.  Grant  

Warren  

Washington  

Washington  Allston 

Wells  

WeadtH  Phillips  

William  B.  RlUMll  


TotJils. 


1 
15 
10 

4 

18 
1 1 

081 


19 
14 

3 
27 

8 
20 
19 
14 
45 

1,445 


,471 


17 
5 
11 
8 
18 
08 
11 
10 
20 
70 
47 
7 
13 
14 
44 
14 
10 
35 
14 
14 
10 
14 
1 
1 
34 
24 
10 
33 
1  1 
28 

1,424 


17 
9 
18 
10 
20 
4 
21 
11 
24 
04 
0 
20 
35 
00 
27 
8 
14 
18 
27 
19 
10 
75 
23 
29 
17 
23 
3 
3 
30 
22 
14 
21 
48 
28 

1,482 


15 

22 
17 
25 
10 
12 
11 
24 
10 

1 
10 
13 
29 
13 
11 

5 

7 
'  8 
11 
22 
29 

1 
10 
28 
10 
15 

5 
17 
35 

4 
21 

1 

7 

921 


10 
12 
11 
19 
24 
15 
15 

8 
17 
10 

4 
28 
10 
39 
15 

6 

4 
20 

8 
14 
12 
39 

8 
12 
25 
24 

8 
15 

9 
38 

7 
51 

6 
13 

1,110 


22 
8 
29 
44 
25 
12 
42 
7 
42 
41 
3 
40 
20 
79 
24 
21 
12 
25 
13 
25 
30 
117 
40 
30 
05 
48 
10 
19 
34 
55 
12 
68 


2,127 


50 


272 


19 


30 


10 


177 


10 


12 


17 


16 


14 


11 


76 


62 
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SUMMER  REVIEW  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  PUPILS 
PROMOTED. 

September,  1916. 


Summer  Review  School. 

Grade  VIII. 

Grade  VII. 

Grade  VI. 

Grade  V. 

Grade  IV. 

Total. 

Bigelow  

5 

61 

80 

72 

92 

310 

ShurtlefT  Branch  

3 

42 

50 

33 

43 

171 

Charlestown  

1 

48 

40 

50 

53 

192 

City  

26 

83 

89 

103 

75 

376 

31 

135 

145 

147 

120 

578 

12 

71 

62 

45 

44 

234 

21 

60 

84 

86 

114 

*365 

Hugh  O'Brien  

5 

49 

95 

56 

74 

279 

9 

118 

126 

116 

64 

433 

West  End  

20 

90 

100 

114 

1 170 

494 

Totals  

133 

757 

871 

822 

849 

3,432 

*  Includes  117  who  were  certificated  in  one  of  two  subjects,  8  of  whom  won  diplomas 
thereby. 

t  Includes  Special  English  Class. 


SUMMER  REVIEW  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  PUPILS 
NOT  PROMOTED. 

September,  1916. 


Summer  Review  School. 

Grade  VIII. 

Grade  VII. 

Grade  VI. 

Grade  V. 

Grade  IV. 

Total. 

Bigelow  

20 
18 

22 
13 

21 
17 

27 
14 

90 
62 

ShurtlefT  Branch  

Charlestown  

2 

27 

41 

17 

39 

126 

City  

13 

71 

64 

70 

40 

258 

19 

19 

8 

25 

71 

Hyde  Park  Branch  

27 

28 

29 

27 

22 

133 

East  Boston  

3 

17 

40 

26 

31 

117 

Hugh  O'Brien  

8 

30 

43 

35 

35 

151 

4 

24 

37 

56 

37 

158 

West  End  

6 

29 

35 

44 

51 

165 

Totals  

63 

283 

343 

321 

321 

1,331 
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TEACHERS. 


SUMMARY  OF  ALL  TEACHERS  —  JUNE  30,  1916. 


Number  of  Schools. 


Schools. 

Number 
of  Schools. 

Number  of  Teachers. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Normal  

1 
15 
*  70 
t  143 
J6 

4 
273 
164 

12 
291 
1,940 
260 
287 

16 
564 
2,104 
260 
356 

High  and  Latin  

Elementary  

Kindergarten  

69 

Totals  

235 

510 

2,790 

3,300 

*  Represents  the  number  of  districts. 

t  Includes  fourteen  afternoon  classes,  as  follows:  Blackinton  (1);  Bowdoin  (1);  Eliot 
(1);  Hancock  (3);  Quincy  (2);  Samuel  Adams  (3);  Theodore  Lyman  (1);  Ulysses  S. 
Grant  (1);  Wells  (1). 

t  Horace  Mann,  Tiade  School  for  Girls,  Boston  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  Continua- 
tion School.  Boston  Clerical  School,  and  the  Boston  Disciplinary  Day  School.  The  number 
of  teachers  given  includes  the  teachers  of  these  special  schools  and  all  general  supervisors 
and  directors. 


NORMAL  SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 
June  30,  1916. 


Rank. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

1 

*3 

1 

3 
2 
7 
1 
2 

Masters,  Heads  of  Departments  

First  Assistants,  Heads  of  Departments  

2 
7 
1 

2 

Totals  

4 

12 

16 

♦Excludes  one  master,  head  of  department,  who  is  assigned  principal  of  the  Model 
School. 
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SUMMARY  OF  HIGH  AND  LATIN  SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 
June  80,  1916. 


Rank. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

15 
48 

15 
48 
33 
2 
23 
147 

1V1  asters  Hostels  of  Departments 

"First  Acsistants  Heads  of  Departments 

33 
2 

Assistant  Principalis 

23 
147- 

Junior  Masters  

1 

178 

179 

1 

1 

Instructors  in  Special  Branches  

32 

11 

43 

34 

34 

14 

14 

Vocational  Assistant  

1 

1 

Junior  Assistants  

7 

5 

12 

Temporarily  assigned  for  the  school  year  

12 

12 

Totals  

273 

291 

564 

STATISTICS. 
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HIGH  AND  LATIN  SCHOOLS. 
Number  and  Rank  of  Teachers,  June  30,  1916. 


Schools. 


<  a  p. 


-aW  £ 


§2 


.a  - 

m.S 


o 


2,5 


Public  Latin  

Girls'  Latin  

Brighton  High  

Charlestown  High  

Dorchester  High  

East  Boston  High  

English  High  

Girls'  High  

High  School  of  Commerce. . . . 
High  School  of  Practical  Arts. 

Hyde  Park  High  

Mechanic  Arts  High  

Roxbury  High  

South  Boston  High  

West  Roxbury  High  


39 


12 


10 


*  2 
t2 

3 
II  1 

1 


30 
25 
21 
18 
72 
27 
59 
66 
50 
31 
22 
51 
33 
31 
28 


Totals. 


15 


48 


33 


23 


14  7 


179 


43 


34 


12 


12 


564 


*  Assignment  took  effect  November  1,  1915. 
f  Served  on  two  fifths  time. 

t  Excludes  one  assigned  to  Normal  School  for  the  school  year  1915-16. 
§  Excludes  one  assigned  to  the  Department  of  Manual  Arts. 
||  Assignment  took  effect  October  1,  1915. 
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SUMMARY   OF   ELEMENTARY   SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 
June  30,  1916. 


Rank. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Masters  

63 
83 

5 

68 
83 
68 
31 
1 

102 
15 
23 
13 
20 
9 
44 
1,627 

Submasters  

68 
31 
1 

102 
15 
23 
13 
20 
9 
44 
1.609 

First  Assistants  in  Charge  

Assistants,  Rapid  Advancement  Classes  

18 

Grade  Totals  

164 

1,940 

138 
122 

2,104 

138 
122 

Kindergartens : 

First  Assistants  

Totals  

164 

2,200 

2,364 

STATISTICS. 
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SPECIAL  TEACHERS,  SUPERVISORS  AND  DIRECTORS. 
June  30,  1916. 


Men. 


Women.  Total 


Boston  Clerical  School:* 

Head  Instructor  in  Bookkeeping. 

Clerical  Instructor  

Clerical  Assistants  


Horace  Mann  School: 

Principal  

Assistant  Principal. 
Assistants  


Day  Industrial  Schools: 
Trade  School  for  Girls: 

Master  

First  Assistants  

Assistant  Instiuctor,  Physical  Training 

Assistants  

Vocational  Assistants  

Trade  Assistants  

Helpers  

Aids  


Boston  Industrial  School  for  Boys: 

Master  

Instructors  in  Special  Branches . 

Division  Heads  

Shop  Foremen  

Shop  Instructors  

Assistant  Shop  Instructor  

Apprentice  Helper  

Tool-Keeper  


Household  Science  and  Arts: 

Director  

Assistant  Director  

Cooking  

Sewing  


Department  of  Manual  Arts: 

Director  

Associate  Director  

Assistant  Director  

Assistants  

Pre- Vocational  Instructors  

Instructors  in  Manual  Training  

Assistant  Instructors  in  Manual  Training. 
Shop  Work  Instructors  


Music  Department: 

Director.  

Assistant  Directors. 
Assistants  


Practice  and  Training: 

Diiector  

First  Assistant  Director. 
Assistant  Directois  


Director  of  Evening  and  Continuation  Schools  

Assistant  Director  of  Evening  and  Continuation  Schools  . 


*  The  head  master  of  the  Roxbury  High  School  served  also  as  head  master  of  the 
Boston  Clerical  School.    He  is  counted  in  the  number  of  high  and  Latin  school  teachers. 

t  Includes  three  temporary  teachers  serving  in  place  of  teachers  assigned  to  high 
schools  for  the  school  year  1915-16. 

t  Includes  one  temporary  teacher  serving  in  place  of  a  teacher  assigned  to  a  high  school 
for  the  school  year  1915-16. 

§  Includes  one  temporary  Hyde  Park  teacher. 

||  Includes  one  temporary  teacher  in  place  of  one  assistant  director  who  was  assigned 
as  acting  director. 
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SPECIAL  TEACHERS,  SUPERVISORS  AND  DIRECTORS. 
June  SO,  1916—  Concluded. 


Men. 

Women 

Total. 

Continuation  School:  * 

Principal  

1 

1 

1 

i 

2 

1 

i 

2 

Trade  Instiuctors  

5 

5 

7 

13 

20 

1 

1 
1 

1 

Director  of  Promotion  and  Educational  Measurement  

1 

1 1 
1 

-f—v  •  j            „  r  jr;  i  a__  

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i      ,  •          T~v*          i            „r  CI  „  1  1  *  

1 

1 

i 

tl 
§5 

Speech  Improvement  Classes: 

5 

2 

2 

1 

1 

Director  of  Medical  Inspection  

1 

1 

Physical  Training  and  Athletics: 

1 

1 

Military  Drill: 

1 

1 

Vocational  Guidance: 

1 

tl 

2 

Assistants  

1 

1 

Totals  

69 

287 

356 

*  In  addition  there  were  seven  special  assistants  on  part  time. 

t  There  were  also  a  submaster  assigned  to  assist  in  the  testing  of  arithmetic  and 
other  subjects  of  the  course  of  study  for  the  school  year  1915-16,  and  one  assistant,  ele- 
mentary school,  assigned  from  January  19  to  August  31,  1916. 

X  Assigned  from  an  elementary  school. 

§  Includes  three  assistants,  elementary  school,  assigned  for  the  school  year  1915-16. 


MISCELLANEOUS  SUPERVISORS. 


Nurses  (including  supervising  nurse)  39 

School  Physicians   .*41 

Attendance  Officers  (including  chief  attendance  officer)     ...  24 

Supervisor  of  Licensed  Minors   1 

Medical  Inspector  of  Special  Classes   1 

Director  of  Extended  Use  of  Public  Schools   1 


*  Beginning  in  September,  1915,  employed  by  the  School  Commit dc 


STATISTICS.  39 

NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS. 
January  31,  1916. 

1.  Normal  School  *  16 

2.  Latin  and  High  Schools  |  549 

3.  Elementary  Schools: 

Principals   70 

Grade  Teachers  J  2,030 

  2,100 

4.  Kindergartens  261 

5.  Boston  Clerical  School  §  5 

6.  Horace  Mann  School  16 

7.  Special  Teachers: 

Director  and  Assistant  Director  of  Household 

Science  and  Arts   2 

Cooking  ||  43 

Sewing  \  61 

Department  of  Manual  Arts   90 

Music  Department  **  15 

Director,  First  Assistant  Director  and  Assistant 

Directors  of  Practice  and  Training      ...  5 
Director  and  Assistant  Director  of  Evening  and 

Continuation  Schools   2 

Director  of  Promotion  and  Educational  Measure- 
ment  ff  1 

Director  and  Assistant  Director  of  Kindergartens,  2 

Supervisor  of  Special  Classes   1 

Acting  Director  of  Salesmanship  ....  1 
Acting  Director  of  Vocational  Guidance  ...  %%  1 
Speech  Improvement  Classes: 

Classes  for  Stammerers  §§5 

Class  for  Conservation  of  Eye-Sight       ...  2 

Teacher  of  Penmanship   1 

Director  of  Medical  Inspection   1 

Assistant  Director  of  Athletics   1 

Instructor  in  Physical  Training       ....  1 
Instructor  and  Assistant  Instructor  in  Military 

Drill   2 

  237 

8.  Day  Industrial  Schools: 

Trade  School  for  Girls   54 

Boston  Industrial  School  for  Boys    ....  16 

  70 

9.  Continuation  Schools  ||||32 

10.    Boston  Disciplinary  Day  School  %%  1 


Total  Number  of  Teachers  3,287 


♦Excludes  one  master,  head  of  department,  assigned  as  principal  of  the  Model  School, 
and  includes  one  teacher  temporal ily  assigned  from  a  high  school  and  one  teacher  from  an 
elementary  school. 

t  Includes  one  temporary  teacher  in  place  of  a  teacher  assigned  to  the  Normal  School, 
one  temporary  teacher  in  place  of  a  teacher  assigned  to  the  Depaitment  of  Manual  Arts; 
also  four  teachers  assigned  from  the  Department  of  Household  Science  and  Arts,  and  eight 
assistants,  elementary  schools,  all  for  the  school  year  1915-16. 

%  Includes  sixteen  temporal  y  teachers  serving  in  place  of  one  assistant  assigned  to  the 
Boston  Disciplinary  Day  School,  nine  teachers  assigned  to  high  schools,  two  teachers 
assigned  to  the  Department  of  Educational  Investigation  and  Measurement,  three  teachers 
assigned  to  classes  for  stammerers,  one  teacher  assigned  as  acting  director  of  vocational 
guidance,  and  one  teacher  assigned  to  another  elementary  school  district. 

§  Includes  one  temporary  teacher. 

||  Includes  three  temporary  teachers  serving  in  place  of  three  teachers  assigned  to  high 
schools  for  the  school  year  1915-16. 

If  Includes  one  temporary  teacher  serving  in  place  of  one  teacher  assigned  to  a  high 
school  for  the  school  year  1915-16. 

**  Includes  one  temporary  teacher  in  place  of  an  assistant  director  who  was  assigned 
acting  director  of  music  for  the  school  year  1915-16. 

ft  There  were  also  a  submaster  assigned  to  assist  in  the  testing  of  arithmetic  and  other 
subjects  of  the  course  of  study  for  the  school  year  1915-16,  and  one  assistant  elementary 
school,  assigned  from  January  19  to  August  31,  1916. 

XX  Assigned  from  an  elementary  school. 

§§  Includes  three  assistants,  elementary  school,  assigned  for  the  school  year  1915-16. 
II  ||  In  addition  there  weie  ten  special  assistants  on  part  time. 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  16. 


EVENING  SCHOOLS. 


Summary  of  Statisiics  —  School  Year  1915-1916. 


Total  Registration. 


Males.    Females.  Total 


3  M 


bJD  0) 
03  a? 


High  Schools  

Elementary  Schools  

Industrial  Schools  *  

Boston  Industrial  School 
for  Boys  

Trade  School  for  Girls .  .  . 
Totals  


154 
278 
20 


3,189 
5,658 
492 

251 


2,715 
3,892 
34 


153 


5,904 
9,550 
526 

251 
153 


3,942 
5,076 
266 

123 


3,243 
4,263 
207 

91 

64 


699 
813 
59 

32 
22 


33     470      9,590         6,794    16,384    9.493    7,868  1,625  83 


*  Central  Industrial  and  two  branches. 


EVENING  SCHOOLS. 
School  Year  1915-1916  —  Continued. 


High  Schools. 

Total  Registration. 

age  Number 
longing. 

lance. 

Absence. 

Per  Cent  of 
Attendance. 

of  Nights. 

ber 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

< 

Aver 

Num 

1,045 
237 

122 

1,167 
419 

733 

608 

125 

83 

68 

182 

316 

262 

54 

83 

68 

Dorchester  

493 

525 

1,018 
430 

647 

528 

119 

82 

68 

East  Boston  

248 

182 

287 

236 

51 

82 

68 

Girls'  

681 

681 

483 

398 

85 

82 

68 

Hyde  Park  

92 

61 

153 

80 

56 

24 

70 

68 

North  

127 

153 

280 

185 

159 

26 

86 

68 

547 

517 

1,064 

692 

704 

574 

130 

82 

68 

400 

292 

507 

422 

85 

83 

68 

Totals  

3,189 

2,715 

5,904 

3,942 

3,243 

699 

82 

68 

STATISTICS. 
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EVENING  SCHOOLS. 
School  Year  1915-1916  —  Concluded. 


Elementary  Schools. 


Total  Registration. 


Males.    Females.  Total 


3  M 
II 


Abraham  Lincoln .  . 

Bigelow  

Bowdoin  

Biighton  

Comins  

Dearborn  

Eliot  

Franklin  

Frederic  W.  Lincoln . 

Hancock  

Hyde  Park  

Lewis  

Marshall  

Phillips  Brooks  

Quincy  

Theodore  Lyman. . . 
Ulysses  S.  Grant .  .  . 

Warren  

Washington  

Wells  

Wendell  Phillips .  .  . 


199 
380 


233 
362 
172 
919 
519 
121 


165 
76 
110 
285 
357 
343 
246 
100 
339 
517 
215 


99 
225 
361 
228 
202 

84 


399 
101 
313 
116 
143 
218 
319 
119 
127 
240 
149 
237 


212 


298 
605 
361 
461 
564 
256 
919 
918 
222 
313 
281 
219 
328 
604 
476 
470 
486 
249 
576 
517 
427 


172 
290 
257 
197 
307 
157 
426 
495 
108 
208 
118 
101 
121 
322 
259 
250 
235 
113 
369 
296 
275 


146 
246 
209 
166 
266 
133 
362 
411 
81 
178 
96 
82 
98 
253 
222 
216 
189 
94 
331 
239 
245 


26 
44 
48 
31 
41 
24 
64 
84 
27 
30 
22 
19 
23 
69 
37 
34 
46 
19 
38 
57 
30 


Totals . 


5,658 


3,892 


9,550 


5,076 


4,263 


813 


Industrial  School  and 
Branches. 


Central  

East  Boston. 
Roxbury 


324 
60 
108 


34 


324 
60 
142 


164 
31 
71 


130 

24 
53 


Totals . 


492 


31 


526 


266 


207 


59 


Boston  Industrial  School 
for  Boys. 

Evening  Classes  


251 


251 


123 


91 


32     74  69 


Trade  School  for  Girls  (Even 
ing  Classes)  


153 


153 


86 


64 


22 
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Totals  for  Each 
Grade  or  Subject. 

5,787 
9,452 
919 

16,158 

2,658 
3,883 
185 

CO 
CM 

1- 

CO* 

3,129 
5,569 
734 

9,432 

3  p 
a 

•saieuiaj^ 

CO     i-t  «$ 

OS       OS  lO 

00 
co 
t*. 

if 
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>0  I-H 

CO 

-t 

Over  21  and 
Under  31 
Years. 

•sarvjtua^ 

CD 

ifl     t»  CO 
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499 
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272 
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Countries  of  Birth  of  Pupils  in  Evening  Schools. 


CD 

■ 

a* 

o 

>> 

Country  of  Birth. 

o 

1-4 

eg 

%M 

M 

C  w 
OM 

Is 

B 

c 

Austria-Hungary  

35 

211 

4 

5 

1 

485 

780 

153 

1 

17 

2 

5 

333 

1 

Germany  

28 

151 

5 

Italy  

54 

2,057 

30 

2 

3 

Norway  

15 

27 

8 

Portugal  

2 

68 

Russia  *  

612 

3,573 

137 

Spain 

3 

9 

1 

19 

96 

24 

Turkey  t  

35 

413 

15 

United  States  

4,464 

1,576 

528 

Other  countries  

27 

133 

10 

5,787 

9,452 

919 

*  Includes  Hebrews,  Poles,  Finns  and  Lithuanians, 
t  Includes  Albanians,  Armenians  and  Syrians. 


EVENING  SCHOOLS. 
School  Year  1915-1916  —  Extension  of  Term. 


School. 

Total  Registration. 

IG  Number 
nging. 

6 

o 
C 
S3 

i 

i 
< 

s 

bO 

50  Absence. 

o 
o  § 

■HTj 

3r  of  Nights. 

_o 

Males. 

Females. 

Tctal. 

< 

Averi 

Averi 

u£ 

Numl 

Central  Evening  Elementary, 

194 

64 

258 

150 

125 

25 

83 

22 

48 
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CONTINUATION  SCHOOL. 

School  Year  1915-1916. 


ti  oj 


Total  Registration. 


Males.    Females.  Total 


<1 


ITS 

OS 


Compulsory  Classes . 
Voluntary  Classes. . 


3.644 
352 


2,614 
387 


5.258 
739 


,603 
472 


2,255 
424 


348 
48 


*  Not  including  those  serving  on  part  time. 

SUMMER  REVIEW  SCHOOLS. 

1916. 


Name  of  School. 


cs  a-; 


03 


< 


43  (=1 
05  if 
g3 


Qi-S 

"  a;  a> 

M  CO 
c3  «  c3 

tn   3  J) 


High  

Elementary: 

Bigelow  

Shurtleff  Branch. .  . 

Charlestown  

City  

Dorchester  

Hyde  Park  Branch . 

East  Boston  

Hugh  O'Brien  

Lewis  

West  End  


428 

400 
233 
318 
634 
730 
367 
599 
430 
591 
659 


417 

366 
215 
260 
559 
688 
301 
557 
391 
522 
611 


395 

347 
205 
245 
523 
664 
293 
533 
374 
470 
591 


94.7 

94.7 
95.0 
94.0 
93.6 
96.5 
97.6 
95.7 
95.7 
90.0 
96.8 


16.0 

11.9 
8.2 
8.0 
17.0 
21.0 
9.0 
16.8 
12.2 
17.1 
18.0 


Totals: 

Elementary 
High  


4,961 
428 


4,470 
417 


4,245 
395 


94.96 
94.7 


Totals,  Ui«h  and  Elementary . 


5,389 


4.XX7 


I, CIO 


'.11.91 


139.2 
16.0 


155.2 


Non:.     For  oilier  Summer  Review  School  Statistics,  see  pages  22  and  27. 


STATISTICS. 
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PLAYGROUNDS. 

Number  of  Teachers  School  Year  1915-1916. 


Seasons. 

First  Assistants. 

Assistants. 

Sand  Garden 
Assistants. 

Supervisors. 

Play  Teachers. 

Totals. 

1915. 

Fall  (September  13  to  November  20) : 

60 

60 

Women  

16 

21 

19 

2 

58 

Totals  

16 

21 

19 

o 

60 

118 

1916. 

Spring  (May  1  to  June  24): 

66 

66 

Women  

25 

19 

2 

2 

48 

Totals  

25 

19 

2 

2 

66 

114 

Summer  (June  26  to  July  31) : 

1 

1 

145 

67 

36 

39 

3 

Totals  

67 

36 

39 

4 

146 

Summer  (August  1  to  September  8) : 

1 

1 

45 

45 

56 

3 

149 

Totals  

45 

45 

56 

4 

150 

50 
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SCHOOLHOUSE  SUMMARY. 


School  Year  Ending  June  30,  1916. 


Grade  of  School. 

Number 
of 

Buildings. 

Assembly 
Halls. 

Drill  Halls 

and 
Gymnasia. 

Construction  of 

ScHOOLHOUSES. 

Wood. 

Brick. 

1 
19 

*  351 
3 
1 

1 

15 
76 
1 

2 

1 
14 

1 

16 
185 
3 
1 

High  and  Latin  

t3 
t  166 

Trade  School  for  Girls  

Horace  Mann  School  

Totals  

375 

95 

15 

169 

206 

*  One  (Patrick  A.  Collins  building)  is  used  exclusively  for  high  school;  two  (Sarah  J. 
Baker  and  Paul  Jones  buildings)  are  used  in  part  as  high  schools  and  three  (including  two 
portables)  are  used  by  the  Boston  Industrial  School  for  Boys. 

t  Portables. 

j  Includes  114  portables. 

Note. —  In  addition  to  the  above  there  were  in  use  during  the  school  year  the  following 
rented  quarters:  Elementary  districts,  13;  high  schools,  2;  and  the  Continuation  School, 
La  Grange  street.    Classes  were  also  conducted  at  Fort  Strong  and  Spectacle  Island. 

In  the  report  for  June  30,  1915,  three  brick  elementary  buildings  were  omitted.  The 
Way  Street  School  (brick)  has  since  been  reoccupied. 


SCHOOLROOMS  AND  SITTINGS. 


Schools. 

Day 
Rooms. 

Evening 
Rooms. 

Day 
School 
Sittings. 

22 

256 

High  and  Latin  (including  all  rooms  in  which  instruction 

527 

132 

19,427 

2,316 

247 

107,086 

14 

182 

26 

26 

2,905 

4  05 

126,951 

STATISTICS. 
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CLASS  ROOMS  IN  NORMAL,  DAY  HIGH  AND  LATIN 
SCHOOLS. 

(Including  Laboratories  and  all  Other  Rooms  in  which  Instruction 
of  any  Character  is  Given.) 


Schools. 

Rooms. 

Gvmnasia  and 
Drill  TTill<a 

22 

*G. 

Public  Latin  School  

33 

t  D.  H.  and  G. 

cn  1  '  t   +•    a  u  1 

25 

*  G. 

Brighton  High  School  

27 

D.  H.  and  G. 

23 

G. 

%  73 

G. 

27 

G. 

English  High  School  

64 

t  D.  H.  and  G. 

Girls'  High  School  

53 

G. 

High  School  of  Commerce  

53 

G. 

26 

G. 

Hyde  Park  High  School  

18 

D.  H. 

Mechanic  Arts  High  School  

49 

Roxburv  High  School  

§  33 

D.  H. 

South  Boston  High  School  

28 

G. 

West  Roxbury  High  School  

24 

G. 

Total  

549 

*  Used  jointly, 
t  Used  jointly. 


%  Including  Sarah  J.  Baker  Annex. 
§  Including  Boston  Clerical  School. 
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CLASS  ROOMS  IN  DAY  ELEMENTARY  DISTRICTS. 


(Including  Regular  Schoolhouses,  Portables,  Hired  Quarters  and  Impro- 
vised Rooms  in  Halls,  Corridors  and  Basements.) 

June  30,  1916. 


District. 


3& 


District. 


Abraham  Lincoln .  .  . 

Agassiz  

Bennett  

Bigelow  

Blackinton  

Bowditch  

Bowdoin  

Bunker  Hill  

Chapman  

Charles  Sumner  

Christopher  Gibson . 

Comins  

Dearborn  

Dill  away  

Dudley  

Dwight  

Edmund  P.  Tileston. 
Edward  Everett .... 
Elihu  Greenwood.  .  . 

Eliot  

Emerson  

Everett  

Francis  Parkman.  .  . 

Franklin  

Frederic  W.  Lincoln. 

Frothingham  

Gaston  

George  Putnam  

Gilbert  Stuart  

Hancock  

Harvard  

Henry  Grew  

Henry  L.  Pierce.  .  .  . 

Hugh  O'Brien  

Hyde  

Jefferson  


John  A.  Andrew  

John  Cheverus  

John  Winthrop  

Lawrence  

Lewis  

Longfellow  

Lowell  

Martin  

Mary  Hemenway  

Mather  

Minot  

Norcross  

Oliver  Hazard  Perry.  .  . 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 

Phillips  Brooks  

Prescott  

Prince  

Quincy  

Rice  

Robert  G.  Shaw  

Roger  Wolcott  

Samuel  Adams  

Sherwin  

ShurtlefT  

Theodore  Lyman  

Thomas  Gardner  

Thomas  N.  Hart  

Ulysses  S.  Grant  

Warren  

Washington  

Washington  Allston. . .  . 

Wells  

Wendell  PhttJipB  

William  E.  Russell  

Horace  Mann  (Special) 

Total  


STATISTICS. 
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SEATING  CAPACITY. 


NORMAL,  LATIN  AND  DAY  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 
(Seats  Available  for  "Home"  Seating.) 
June  30,  1916. 


Schools. 

Regular 
Seats. 

Hall 
Seats. 

Portable 
Seats. 

In 

Rented 
Quarters. 

In  Base- 
ments. 

In 
Portable 
Buildings. 

Totals. 

.Normal  ocnool  

256 
1,403 
849 
535 
450 
2,047 
979 
1,766 
2,217 
1,794 
331 
470 
941 
1,096 
722 
671 

256 
1,444 
886 
721 
715 
*  2,869 
988 
t  2,200 
2,217 
1,794 
771 
588 
1,159 
§  1,303 
953 
819 

public  .Latin  ocnool  

41 
37 
42 
265 
577 
9 

114 

Brighton  High  School  

144 

Charlestown  High  School  

Dorchester  High  School  

96 

24 

125 

East  Boston  High  School  

320 

Girls'  High  School  

High  School  of  Commerce  

High  School  of  Practical  Arts  

440 
6 
155 

84 
231 

32 

Hyde  Park  High  School  

112 

63 
43 

t 

Roxbury  High  School  

80 

South  Boston  High  School  

West  Roxbury  High  School  

116 

Totals  

16,527 

574 

2,033 

320 

104 

125 

19,683 

*  Including  Sarah  J.  Baker  Annex. 

t  Including  Franklin  Union  and  Patrick  A.  Collins  Buildings. 
%  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Gymnasium. 
§  Including  Clerical  School. 
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Total  Number 
of  Seats. 
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EXTENDED   USE   OF   THE   PUBLIC   SCHOOLS  1915-16. 


SCHOOL  CENTERS. 


Activity. 

Total 
Attendance. 

Average 
Attendance. 

212,416 
32,932 
12,795 

*  51,839 

396 
281 
173 
238 

Public  Lectures  

Total  

309,982 
34,240 

Duplications  

Net  Total  Attendance  

275,742 

*  Ten  executive  committee  meetings  of  the  Home  and  School  Associations,  with  an 
attendance  of  118.  not  included  in  these  figures. 


DETAIL  OF  DUPLICATIONS. 

Reported  under  both  Public  Lectures  and  School  Center  Activi- 
ties  28,570 

Reported  under  both  Non-English  Lectures  and  School  Center 

Activities   5,670 

34,240 


STATISTICS. 
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WORKERS  EMPLOYED. 


Title. 

Charlestown 
School  Center. 

Dorchester 

School  Center. 

■ 

East  Boeton 
School  Center. 

Roxbury 

School  Center. 

South  Boston 
School  Center. 

North  End 

School  Center. 

South  End 

School  Center. 

West  End 

School  Center. 

Manageis  

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

*  1 

1 

Assistant  Managers  t  

1 

1 

1 

Special  Leaders 

2 

4 

5 

4 

3 

2 

4 

Leaders  

4 

5 

4 

5 

3 

3 

5 

2 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

Helpers  

4 

1 

4 

Matrons  

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Assistant  Matrons  

1 

Totals  

15 

14 

15 

13 

13 

6 

1 

12 

*  Special  leader  served  as  acting  manager.    All  other  workers  were  volunteers, 
t  Some  portion  of  the  time  of  each  assistant  manager  was  given  to  centers  where  no 
assistant  manager  was  appointed. 

Numbers  varied  somewhat  from  month  to  month.  The  above  figures 
taken  from  the  April,  1916,  pay  roll. 

This  table  does  not  include  volunteer  workers  or  leaders  of  self- 
supporting  clubs. 
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AFTERNOON  CLASSES. 


Afternoon  Activities. 

Dorchester 
School  Center. 

East  Boston 
School  Center. 

IlOXBURY 

School  Center. 

South  Boston 
School  Center. 

Total 

Attendance. 

Sessions. 

Average 

Attendance. 

Total 

Attendance. 

Sessions. 

Average 

Attendance. 

Total 

Attendance. 

Sessions. 

Average 

Attendance. 

Total 

Attendance. 

Sessions. 

Average 
Attendance. 

I 

55 

4 

14 

368 
150 
76 

10 
17 

8 

37 
9 
10 

425 
68 

10 

6 

43 
11 

Dancing  

314 
166 

19 
13 

17 

13 

268 
202 
18 

23 
16 
1 

12 
13 
18 

Gymnasium  (Women)  

Home  Dressmaking  

160 

87 

18 
6 

9 
15 

New  England  Civics  Institute 
(Once  a  Month)  

Parliamentary  Law  

82 
84 
862 

5 
5 
26 

16 
17 

33 

Rehearsals,  Committees,  etc., 

50 
35 

1 
1 

50 
35 

13S 

6 

23 

War  Relief  

188 

7 

27 

926 

668 

1,571 

631 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  17-1916 

BOSTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


SPELLING 

THE  TEACHING  OF  SPELLING 

Bulletin  No.  XI.  of  the  Department  of 
Educational  Investigation  and  Measurement 


DECEME-^ER,  1916 


BOSTON 
PRINTING  DEPARTMENT 
I  9  I  6 


In  School  Committee,  Boston,  December  4,  1916. 

Ordered,  That  four  thousand  five  hundred  (4,500) 
copies  of  a  bulletin  on  the  Teaching  of  Spelling,  pre- 
pared by  the  Department  of  Educational  Investigation 
and  Measurement  and  approved  by  the  Board  of  Super- 
intendents, be  printed  as  a  school  document. 

Attest : 

THORNTON  D.  APOLLONIO, 

Secretary. 


INTRODUCTION. 


This  bulletin  consists  of  a  review  of  the  work  of  the 
department  in  selecting  lists  of  suitable  words  for  the 
various  grades  and  in  determining  the  degree  of  accuracy 
with  which  pupils  are  at  present  able  to  spell  them.  It 
goes  one  step  farther  than  previous  bulletins  and  suggests 
how  these  minimum  lists  of  selected  words  can  be  most 
effectively  used. 

The  manuscript  for  this  bulletin  was  prepared  by  Miss 
Harriet  M.  Barthelmess,  a  teacher  of  fifth  grade  pupils 
in  the  Hancock  School,  who  has  been  temporarily 
assigned  to  this  department  since  January,  1916. 

The  attention  of  masters  and  teachers  is  particularly 
called  to  the  lists  of  selected  words  to  be  added  to  the 
minimum  lists  indicated.  The  degree  of  difficulty  of 
these  words  will  be  determined  at  some  future  testing 
period.  Each  teacher  is  asked  to  incorporate  the  addi- 
tional words  for  his  or  her  grade  by  inserting  in  Bulletin 
No.  IV.  the  page  in  this  bulletin  containing  such  words. 

The  manuscript  for  this  bulletin  was  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Superintendents  at  its  meeting  November  24, 
1916. 

FRANK  W.  BALLOU, 

Director. 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  17. 


THE  TEACHING  OP  SPELLING. 


Immediately  after  it  was  established,  in  1914,  the 
Department  of  Educational  Investigation  and  Measure- 
ment began  a  study  of  the  spelling  problem.  It  recog- 
nized that  efficiency  in  spelling  instruction  is  dependent 
mainly  on  two  factors:  (1)  A  judicious  selection  of  the 
words  to  be  taught,  and  (2)  effective  methods  of  using 
this  selected  material. 

The  Formation  of  Minimum  Lists. 

Recent  studies  of  the  spelling  problem  have  shown 
that  teachers  generally  are  distributing  their  spelling 
instruction  over  altogether  too  many  words.  It  may  be 
assumed  that  no  teacher  with  the  limited  time  at  her 
disposal  for  spelling  can  undertake  to  teach  all  the 
words  that  her  children  may  ever  need  to  know.  Further, 
it  may  be  assumed  that  it  is  important  that  they  should 
know  how  to  spell  those  words  which  they  have  occasion 
to  use  continually  in  their  written  work.  These  should 
be  mastered  first. 

It  was  evident  that  the  first  problem  was  to  find  out 
what  common  words  the  pupils  most  needed  in  their 
written  work  (as  shown  by  the  actual  words  they  use  in 
their  original  composition  work)  and  which  of  these 
words  they  were  misspelling  most  often.  Then  instruc- 
tion could  be  centered  on  these  necessary  words  at  some 
definite  time. 

With  this  end  in  view,  representative  teachers  from 
the  seventy  elementary  districts  were  asked  to  prepare 
lists  of  words  which  they  found  their  children  most 
frequently  misspelling  in  their  written  work.  Many 
teachers,  of  course,  were  in  the  habit  of  keeping  such 
lists,  which  proved  of  value  in  the  formation  of  the 
minimum  list.  These  lists  were  sent  to  the  department 
where  they  were  compiled  and  the  minimum  and  sup- 
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plementary  lists  selected  from  them  on  the  basis  of 
the  frequency  with  which  the  individual  words  were 
included  in  the  lists  of  the  several  teachers.* 

These  tentative  lists  were  then  printed  and  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  teachers,  who  were  asked  to  use  them 
critically  with«a  view  of  suggesting  new  words  that  should 
be  added  or  words  already  included  that  should  be 
eliminated,  according  to  the  needs  of  their  classes.  At 
that  time  the  number  of  words  appearing  in  the  minimum 
and  supplementary  lists  was  as  follows: 


Grade. 

Minimum. 

Supplementary  .f 

I  

99 
134 
210 
99 
62 
108 
73 
55 

24 
161 

332 
318 
258 
443 
386 
603 

II  

Ill  ...  :'i 

IV  

V  

VI  

VII  

VIII  

Totals  

840 

2,525 

No  words  appeared  in  these  lists  that  were  not  reported 
by  teachers  as  being  misspelled  by  pupils.  It  is  evident 
that  these  lists  should  not  form  the  only  basis  of  spelling 
instruction  as  they  were  far  from  complete  and  included 
only  those  words  that  the  teachers  agreed  were  the  most 
difficult. 

In  May,  1915,  tests  were  given  in  order  to  determine 
the  degree  of  difficulty  of  each  word  as  shown  by  the 
ability  of  a  thousand  pupils  to  spell  it.  In  most  cases 
each  pupil  was  asked  to  spell  words  from  the  minimum 
list  of  his  own  grade,  which  it  is  presumed  he  had 
studied. 


*  See  Bulletin  No.  I.  for  explanation  of  methods  of  selection. 

f  Includes  most  of  the  840  minimum  list  words  for  review  purposes. 
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The  results  of  these  tests  appeared  in  the  lists  as  they 
were  published  in  the  second  spelling  bulletin  in  October, 
1915.*  This  bulletin  consisted  of  the  same  lists  pub- 
lished in  the  first  bulletin,  revised  to  incorporate  the 
following  changes : 

(1.)  The  words  in  the  minimum  lists*  were  relisted 
according  to  the  per  cent  of  accuracy  established  for  each 
word  in  its  assigned  grade.  From  this  list  the  teacher 
knew  with  what  degree  of  accuracy  her  pupils  should  be 
able  to  spell  a  particular  word  and  she  also  knew  which 
words  in  the  list  were  more  difficult  and  consequently 
needed  more  emphasis. 

(2.)  In  accordance  with  the  suggestions  of  the 
teachers,  the  first  grade  minimum  list  was  materially 
reduced  and  a  few  words  were  eliminated  from  other 
minimum  lists.  No  additions  were  made  to  the  minimum 
lists  in  any  case. 

(3.)  The  supplementary  lists  were  revised  to  include 
words  from  the  best  known  scientific  spelling  lists  that 
were  not  already  included  somewhere  in  the  Boston 
lists.  In  view  of  the  careful  work  with  which  these 
scientific  lists  had  been  compiled,  it  is  probable  that 
many  of  the  words  in  them  should  be  taught.  Putting 
them  in  the  supplementary  lists  gave  the  teachers  a 
chance  to  consider  them  and  decide  whether  or  not  they 
should  be  included  in  the  minimum  lists. 

The  aim  of  the  department  is  to  increase  the  minimum 
list  of  each  grade  until  it  covers  approximately  the 
writing  vocabulary  of  the  normal  pupil  of  the  grade. 

Each  teacher  was  asked,  therefore,  to  prepare  a  list 
of  words  taken  from  the  supplementary  list  of  her  grade 
which  she  felt  should  be  added  to  the  minimum  list  for 
her  grade  because  her  pupils  needed  them  in  their 
original  written  work. 

Teachers  sent  these  lists  to  the  office  of  the  depart- 
ment in  February,  1916,  where  they  were  tabulated 
according  to  the  number  of  teachers  reporting  each 
individual  word.    The  selection  of  words  to  be  added 


*  Bulletin  No.  IV. 
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to  the  minimum  list  was  determined  by  the  number  of 
teachers  reporting  the  individual  words  and  was  limited 
by  the  number  of  words  which  it  was  felt  desirable  to 
add  at  that  time. 

Additional  words  for  the  minimum  lists  will  be  found 
at  the  end  of  this  bulletin.  Two  factors  have  been 
considered  in  the  selection  of  these  additional  words: 
(1)  They  are  words  that  appear  a  sufficient  number  of 
times  in  the  teachers'  lists  to  suggest  their  need  by  the 
pupils;  (2)  they  appear  in  the  Ayres  List,  which  indicates 
that  they  are  among  the  1,000  most  common  words. 
Each  teacher  should  preserve  the  additional  words  for 
her  grade  by  incorporating  the  leaf  containing  them  into 
Bulletin  No.  IV. 

While  the  department  recognizes  the  fact  that  at  the 
present  time  there  are  probably  a  few  words  in  the 
minimum  lists  that  either  do  not  properly  belong  there 
or  that  are  unsuited  to  the  grade  to  which  they  are 
assigned,  it  considers  it  advisable  to  retain  such  words 
until  experience  has  proved  conclusively  whether  they 
should  be  eliminated.  A  careful  study  is  now  being 
made  of  these  words. 

Suggested  Methods  of  Dealing  with  These  Lists. 

The  importance  of  the  methods  of  dealing  with  these 
lists  has  by  no  means  been  lost  sight  of,  for  the  most 
carefully  selected  material  can  attain  its  greatest  use- 
fulness only  when  it  is  used  in  the  most  efficient  way. 

I.    A  Spelling  Experiment. 

Last  spring  a  committee  of  teachers  representing  all 
the  elementary  grades  was  chosen  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  into  prominence  the  whole  question  of  spelling 
instruction  and  to  emphasize  in  the  teachers'  minds  the 
need  of  systematic  teaching  in  spelling,  rather  than  the 
devotion  of  as  much  time  as  is  now  being  given  by  some 
teachers  to  the  mere  matter  of  testing  the  children  to 
see  whether  or  not  they  can  spell. 
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Teachers  on  the  committee*  were  asked  to  observe 
for  ten  consecutive  weeks  the  following  general  sugges- 
tions for  teaching  spelling. 

(a)    Suggestions  for  Teaching  Spelling. 

1.  See  that  children  know  the  meaning  of  each  word 
as  shown  by  their  ability  to  use  it  correctly. 

2.  In  teaching  the  words,  pronounce  each  word 
distinctly,  after  which  children  should  pronounce  it. 

3.  Teaching  of  the  words  should  occupy  four  lessons 
of  the  week  and  testing  of  results  one  lesson  per  week. 

4.  Limit  the  number  of  words  to  be  taught  to  the 
following  allotment  for  the  various  grades: 


New 

Review 

Written  Lesson. 

Words. 

Words. 

New. 

Review. 

Total. 

2 

2 

8 

7 

15 

3 

3 

12 

8 

20 

4 

4 

16 

9 

25 

Grade. 


II.,  Ill  

IV.,  V  

VI.,  VII.,  VIII 


The  words  taken  in  review  are  not  necessarily  the 
words  of  the  previous  week.  They  should  be  the  words 
that  are  causing  the  children  the  greatest  difficulty  as 
shown  by  the  errors  occurring  in  spelling  them. 


(b)    Two  Methods  Emphasized. 
The  teachers  were  given  a  choice  as  to  the  detailed 
method  of  teaching  in  so  far  as  the  chosen  method  did 
not  interfere  with   these  general  suggestions.  Two 
detailed  methods  were  suggested. 


*The  committee  on  standards  in  spelling  is  as  follows: 
James  A.  Crowley,  Submaster,  Grade  VIII.,  Emerson  District,  Chairman. 
Henry  E.  Loring,  Submaster,  Grade  VIII.,  Roger  Wolcott  District. 
Archer  M.  Nickerson,  Submaster,  Grade  VIII.,  Washington  Allston  District. 
Verna  G.  Pitt,  Assistant,  Grade  VII.,  Bowditch  District. 
Miriam  J.  Bronski,  Assistant,  Grade  VI.,  Lewis  District. 
Madeline  B.  Murphy,  Assistant,  Grade  V.,  Elihu  Greenwood  District. 
Ellen  C.  Hayes,  Assistant,  Grade  IV.,  Warren  District. 
Nellie  G.  Kelley,  First  Assistant  in  Charge,  Grade  III.,  Martin  District. 
Anna  J.  O'Brien,  Assistant,  Grade  III.,  Dwight  District. 
Sabina  F.  Kelly,  Assistant,  Grade  II.,  Lawrence  District. 
Marcella  E.  Donegan,  Assistant,  Grade  I.,  Eliot  District. 

Arthur  W.  Kallom,  Department  of  Educational  Investigation  and  Measurement. 
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One  of  these  emphasized  oral  instruction.  The 
teachers  who  chose  to  use  this  were  to  have  the  children 
study  the  words  from  the  board  or  book,  and  to  give 
them  varied  opportunities  to  see,  hear,  and  speak  the 
words.  They  were  asked  not  to  allow  the  children  to 
write  the  words  until  the  time  of  the  written  lesson  each 
week. 

The  other  method  emphasized  written  instruction. 
Teachers  were  to  have  the  children  copy  the  words  from 
the  board  for  study,  or  practise  writing  them  as  much  as 
possible  in  any  reasonable  way.  In  this  case  the  words 
were  not  pronounced  for  the  children  to  write  except  on 
the  day  of  the  written  lesson. 

Some  of  the  teachers  used  one  of  these  methods  and 
some  used  a  combination  of  the  oral  and  the  written. 
.  Each  teacher  participating  in  the  experiment  kept  a 
record  of  the  written  lessons  showing: 

(a)  The  number  of  times  each  word  was  misspelled. 

(b)  The  number  of  pupils  who  missed  one  word,  two 
words,  etc. 

Each  teacher  on  the  committee  secured  as  much 
cooperation  of  other  teachers  as  she  could,  being  sure  in 
every  case  that  the  work  was  being  carried  on  according 
to  the  plan. 

In  each  case  the  teacher  used  a  list  of  words  that  the 
pupils  had  not  studied.  In  most  cases  these  lists  were 
taken  from  the  minimum  or  supplementary  lists. 

(c)  Conclusions. 
The  following  conclusions  were  reached  as  a  result  of 
the  experiment.    For  purposes  of  emphasis  they  are 
stated  rather  dogmatically.    Each  conclusion  is  fol- 
lowed by  an  explanation  and  interpretation. 

1.  The  Majority  of  Spelling  Lessons  Should  be  Teaching 
Lessons.    Testing  Once  a  Week  is  Sufficient. 

Testing  is  only  a  phase  of  teaching  and  time  should  not 
be  devoted  to  immediate  written  testing  of  ea'ch  spelling 
lesson  any  more  than  it  would  be  done  in  every  geography 
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and  every  history  lesson.  The  daily  examination  in 
spelling  robs  teachers  of  teaching  time  and  pupils  of 
time  for  learning  to  spell.  The  method  of  devoting  the 
spelling  periods  of  four  days  to  the  careful  teaching  of  a 
few  words  and  of  devoting  the  period  on  the  fifth  day  to 
the  testing  of  the  words  thus  taught  proved  entirely 
satisfactory.  It  saved  time  for  the  real  teaching  of 
spelling  by  eliminating  the  superfluous  daily  dictation 
of  words  and,  moreover,  it  gave  a  far  better  test  of  the 
pupils'  ability  to  spell  than  did  the  immediate  testing. 

2.    Attention  Should  be  Concentrated  on  a  Few  Words 

at  a  Time. 

Four  new  words  and  four  review  words  are  sufficient 
for  a  spelling  lesson  in  the  highest  elementary  class, 
while  a  smaller  number  should  constitute  a  lesson  for  a 
lower  grade. 

By  limiting  the  daily  teaching  to  a  few  words,  the 
teacher  is  enabled  to  teach  more  thoroughly  those  few, 
as  interest  does  not  flag  and  every  minute  is  made  to 
count.  The  value  of  these  short  periods  with  a  maximum 
of  attention  is  shown  by  the  results  attained. 

In  one  district  in  Grade  IV.  in  preliminary  tests  in 
which  the  entire  list  of  132  words  to  be  studied  was 
given,  the  results  were  as  follows : 

Class  A,  per  cent  of  error  44.1  per  cent. 

Class  B,  per  cent  of  error  25.3  per  cent. 

Class  C,  per  cent  of  error  49.2  per  cent. 

At  the  end  of  the  ten  weeks  after  the  words  had  been 
taught  in  accordance  with  the  above  directions,  the  tests 
were  again  given  with  the  following  results: 

Class  A,  per  cent  of  error  8.1  per  cent. 

Class  B,  per  cent  of  error  4.8  per  cent. 

Class  C,  per  cent  of  error  13.3  per  cent. 

It  will  be  seen  that  from  three  fourths  to  four  fifths 
of  the  original  error  was  eliminated  in  a  period  of  ten 
weeks. 
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3.  A  Spelling  Lesson  Should  Teach  the  Meaning  (as 
Shown  by  its  Use),  the  Pronunciation,  and  the 
Spelling  of  Each  Word. 

The  child  must  have  these  three  in  order  to  know  the 
word  and  this  is  the  normal  order  in  which  to  acquire 
them.  Children  should  never  be  required  to  spell 
words  the  meaning  and  pronunciation  of  which  are 
unfamiliar  to  them. 

It  must  not  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  children 
know  the  meaning  of  any  word  studied.  The  teacher 
should  find  out  whether  they  do,  as  shown  by  their 
ability  to  use  it  correctly.  Definitions  or  synonyms 
merely  will  not  suffice.  She  should  teach  the  meaning 
and  use  if  she  finds  her  pupils  do  not  know  them. 

Neither  can  we  take  it  for  granted  that  the  child 
knows  the  pronunciation,  even  though  the  word  be  a 
simple  one.  He  may  mispronounce  it,  or  the  word  may 
be  entirely  new  to  him.  He  must  be  given  experience 
in  pronouncing  the  word  correctly.  When  the  child  is 
entirely  familiar  with  the  use  and  pronunciation  of  a 
word,  he  is  ready  to  associate  with  these  the  written 
form  —  in  other  words  he  is  ready  to  learn  the  spelling 
of  the  word. 

4,  Errors  Should  be  Anticipated  and  Prevented  as  Far 

as  Possible. 

A  strong  first  impression  of  the  correct  form  is  most 
lasting.  The  attention  should  be  focused  on  those  parts 
liable  to  cause  special  difficulty.  Visualization  is  an 
important  aid  in  establishing  the  correct  impression.  If 
the  latter  can  be  established,  it  will  tend  to  persist  even 
as  would  the  incorrect  one  if  it  were  formed.  "After  an 
incorrect  association  has  been  formed,  the  effort  to  break 
it  down  and  establish  the  correct  association  is  greater 
than  the  effort  expended  in  the  initial  learning." 

5.    There  Should  be  Constant  Cumulative  Review. 

Each  day  the  teacher  should  reteach  three  or  four  of 
those  words  which  had  been  causing  the  greatest  amount 
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of  error  and  try  by  presenting  a  word  again  and  again  in 
successive  reviews  to  have  the  correct  form  impressed 
on  the  mind. 

To  understand  how  valuable  this  constant  review  is  to 
the  individual,  one  needs  only  to  glance  through  the 
books  of  some  of  the  children.  The  successive  spellings 
by  an  individual  pupil  of  the  words  which,  because  of 
difficulty,  had  to  .be  reviewed  by  the  class  more  than 
once,  were  as  follows: 

First  time. —  cologion  indigestiable  coutious  inflamation. 
Second  time. —  colligion  indigestable  curteous  inflamation. 
Third  time. —  collision       indigestible      courteous  inflammation. 

This  individual  certainly  profited  by  the  reteaching  of 
those  words.  We  cannot  get  too  much  review  for  the 
words  needing  it.  The  more  attacks  and  ways  of  attack, 
the  better.  Occasionally  an  entire  period  may  very 
profitably  be  employed  as  a  review  lesson. 

In  a  sixth  grade  where  the  final  test  was  on  the  twenty 
words  which  had  shown  the  greatest  per  cent  of  error 
in  the  preliminary  test,  the  results  were  as  follows: 

Preliminary  test  57.5  per  cent  of  error. 

Final  test  4.5  per  cent  of  error. 

Here  the  review  was  of  inestimable  value,  for  much  of 
the  gain  in  accuracy  was  on  the  most  difficult  words. 

6.    A  Combination  of  Oral  and  Written  Methods  is 

Desirable. 

The  object  of  the  experiment  was  by  no  means  to 
establish  the  superiority  of  one  method  over  another. 
It  was  primarily,  as  before  stated,  to  emphasize  the  need 
of  systematic  instruction.  Nevertheless,  those  teachers 
conducting  it  stated  that  they  could  obtain  more  satis- 
factory results  by  the  combined  method,  as  it  allowed 
for  more  associations,  appeal  being  made  to  both  the 
sense  of  hearing  and  the  sense  of  seeing,  and  to  the 
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muscles  both  of  speech  and  of  writing.  The  more  sense 
organs  called  into  play  the  more  lasting  will  be  the 
impression.  Moreover,  by  this  means  a  child  who  learns 
more  readily  by  one  avenue  of  impression  than  by 
another  is  not  deprived  of  the  use  of  that  sense  which 
gives  him  the  readiest  help. 

7.    Tabulation  of  Results  is  a  Valuable  Aid  to  the 

Teacher. 

It  is  important  to  keep  records  of  the  individual  errors 
and  to  tabulate  class  results.  The  teachers  participating 
reported  this  as  one  of  their  important  conclusions.  It 
not  only  enabled  teacher  and  pupil  to  know  just  what 
words  the  individual  needed  to  give  the  most  attention 
and  just  what  kind  of  errors  he  was  making,  but  it  also 
pointed  out  graphically  to  the  teacher  upon  which  words 
the  class  as  a  whole  needed  to  have  extra  teaching. 

II.    Experimental  Phase  of  May,  1916,  Spelling 

Test. 

The  experimental  phase  of  the  May,  1916,  spelling 
test  consisted  of  two  parts  —  one  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion, "What  relation  exists  between  the  ability  to  spell 
words  in  written  work  and  the  ability  to  spell  words  in 
lists? "  and  one  to  answer  the  question,  "Does  a  child's 
ability  to  spell  a  certain  word  help  him  to  spell  deriva- 
tives of  that  word?"  Further  investigation  is  needed  in 
order  to  answer  fully  the  first  question.  In  answer  to 
the  second  question,  "Does  a  child's  ability  to  spell  a 
certain  word  help  him  to  spell  derivatives  of  that 
word?"  conclusive  results  have  been  obtained. 

The  Relative  Difficulty  of  Spelling  Root  and 
Derived  Words. 
(a)    Derivatives  in  the  Minimum  List. 
When  the  minimum  lists  were  first  compiled,  one  of 
the  questions  that  arose  was,  "Should  derived  words  be 
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included  in  the  minimum  list,  or  can  pupils  who  have 
been  taught  'journey/  'wharf/  and  'precede/  spell 
'journeys/  'wharves/  and  '  preceding '? "  At  that 
time  it  was  decided  to  omit  derived  words  with  the 
exception  of  those  which  teachers  reported  to  the 
department  as  giving  particular  trouble.  On  this 
basis  a  number  of  derived  words  was  included.  This 
was  more  especially  true  of  the  lower  grades  where  we 
get  "cities,"  "chopped,"  "driving,"  "earliest,"  "hoped," 
"knives,"  and  other  words  which  were  reported  by 
teachers  of  the  primary  grades  as  being  used  and  mis- 
spelled by  their  pupils. 


(b)    Test  on  Derived  and  Root  Words. 

Have  we  any  right  to  presuppose  that  the  pupils  in 
the  upper  grades  can  spell  derived  words  the  roots  of 
which  they  are  able  to  spell?  The  department  deter- 
mined to  find  out. 

In  the  test  in  May,  1916,  one  seventh  grade  division 
of  1,000  pupils  was  given  a  list  of  root  words  to  spell; 
derivatives  of  these  same  words  were  given  to  another 
seventh  grade  division;  i.  e.,  the  first  division  spelled 
such  words  as  "health,"  "accurate,"  and  "promise," 
while  the  second  division  spelled  "healthy,"  "accu- 
rately," and  "promised."  All  of  the  root  words  tested 
appear  somewhere  in  the  minimum  lists,  while  none  of 
the  derivatives  are  to  be  found  there.  Hence,  we  can 
assume  that  all  of  the  children  have  probably  had  the 
root  words  at  some  time  in  a  formal  spelling  lesson. 
At  the  same  time  we  are  equally  certain  that  the  major- 
ity of  them  have  never  had  specific  training  on  the 
derived  words.  As  the  divisions  are  random  selections 
containing  approximately  1,000  children  each,  they 
may  be  considered  equal  as  to  ability.  Therefore,  if 
children  can  spell  without  special  study  derivatives  of 
words  that  have  been  learned,  we  may  expect  the  two 
divisions  to  spell  their  words  with  an  approximately 
equal  degree  of  accuracy. 


(c)  Results. 

The  per  cents  of  accuracy  with  which  they  actually 
did  spell  the  words  were  as  follows: 


Per  Cent 

Derivative 
Tested. 

Per  Cent 

Advantage 

Root  Tested. 

of 

of 

in  Favor  of 

Accuracy. 

Accuracy. 

Root. 

accurate 

O  A 

84 

accurately 

TO 

72 

12 

anxious 

92 

anxiously 

84 

8 

approach 

9o 

approaches 

91 

5 

awtul 

85 

awiully 

84 

1 

beautiful 

yy 

beautifully 

no 
93 

6 

begin 

OT 

y/ 

beginner 

T£» 

/o 

OI 

breathe 

KQ 
Do 

breathing 

OQ 

yo 

*  A(\ 

— 4U 

bureau 

KA 
OO 

bureaus 

QO 

oy 

1  T 

17 

carriage 

/ 1  q  v» m l  i\  [rnL1 

cd/inages 

10 

college 

y  / 

colleges 

(\A 

y4 

o 
3 

column 

TT 

columns 

to 

70 

7 

curtain 

80 

curtains 

OO 
OO 

— 3 

deceive 

1A 
i  *± 

deceiving 

AO 

1  O 

lz 

describe 

OT 
Oi 

describing 

81 

0 

different 

OQ 

yo 

differently 

OO 

yu 

3 

difficult 

84 

difficulty 

74 

10 

except 

QQ 
OO 

excepting 

OO 
8Z 

O 

happen 

on 

©y 

happening 

OO 

83 

6 

neaitn 

yo 

healthy 

OQ 

yo 

r 
0 

journey 

QQ 
OO 

journeys 

54 

O  A 

34 

laundry 

yo 

laundries 

>7A 

/4 

1  o 

19 

leisure 

oc 

leisurely 

/  0 

oo 

library 

11  Dl  ell  ltJis 

80 

1  A 

JLO 

massacre 

OK 

yo 

massacring 

08 

1  OT 

/  37 

mischievous 

83 

■  mischievously 

81 

2 

neighbor 

86 

neighboring 

72 

14 

obedient 

QA 

84 

obediently 

TO 

73 

11 

physician 

OQ 

yo 

physicians 

OO 

8y 

4 

plateau 

OO 

83 

plateaus 

TO 

72 

11 

practise 

oi 

yi 

practising 

1 A 

/4 

1  T 

17 

precede 

91 

preceding 

72 

19 

principal 

01 

yi 

principally 

A  1 

41 

cr  o 
50 

promise 

y4 

promised 

OO 

88 

T1 

71 

a 
0 

receive 

TA 

receiving 

5 

recognize 

CO 
OZ 

recognized 

QO 

0 

recommend 

C7 

o/ 

recommended 

OT 

87 

0 

salary 

93 

salaries 

79 

14 

secretary 

92 

secretaries 

73 

19 

sentence 

94 

sentences 

92 

2 

separate 

57  ■ 

separating 

58 

—1 

shoulder 

93 

shouldered 

78 

15 

skillful 

90 

skillfully 

89 

1 

stop 

98 

stopping 

95 

3 

successful 

88 

successfully 

84 

4 

surprise 

76 

surprised 

68 

8 

telegraph 

94 

telegraphed 

80 

14 

thief 

88 

thieves 

72 

16 

village 

79 

villages 

74 

5 

wharf 

94 

wharves 

73 

21 

yield 

92 

yielded 

•  93 

—1 

*  The  ability  to  spell  "  breathing"  so  much  better  than  "breathe"  is  not  so  strange 
as  it  appears  at  first  sight.  It  is  due,  of  course,  to  the  very  fact  that  the  children  leave 
the  "  e"  off  "  breathe"  and  spell  it  "  breath."  Naturally,  then,  they  would  not  put  the 
"  e  "  in  "  breathing." 


(15) 
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It  is  at  once  apparent  that  with  few  exceptions  there 
was  a  falling  off  —  and  in  some  cases  a  very  large 
falling  off  —  in  the  per  cent  of  accuracy  with  which  the 
derived  forms  were  spelled.  The  spelling  of  the  derived 
form  is  thus  proved  to  be  more  difficult.  The  question 
is,  "Does  this  large  number  of  additional  mistakes 
occur  on  the  added  letters?"  A  special  study  was  made 
to  find  out.  A  random  selection  of  five  hundred  papers 
were  taken  from  the  division  spelling  the  derivatives 
and  on  these  papers  a  detailed  study  was  made  of  the 
errors  occurring  on  the  following  words: 

beginner  journeys  t  principally 

carriages  neighboring  salaries 

columns  obediently  wharves 

difficulty  preceding 

These  were  chosen  for  analysis  because  in  each  the 
derived  form  was  much  more  difficult  than  the  root,  as 
shown  by  the  per  cent  of  accuracy  attained.  They  were 
representative  of  different  difficulties  in  the  change  of 
ending. 

" Beginner"  exemplified  the  application  of  the  rule 
relating  to  the  doubling  of  the  final  consonant  before  a 
suffix  beginning  with  a  vowel. 

"  Carriages"  and  "columns"  were  regular  plural  forms 
of  words  ending  respectively  in  a  vowel  and  consonant. 

"Difficulty,"  "neighboring,"  "obediently"  and  "prin- 
cipally" showed  the  simple  adding  of  a  suffix  without 
change.  "Principally"  presented  added  difficulty  as  it 
retained  a  final  "1"  before  "ly." 

"Preceding"  showed  whether  the  pupils  knew  that  the 
final  "e"  should  be  dropped  under  certain  conditions. 

"Salaries"  and  "journeys"  were  chosen  as  examples 
of  the  "ies"  rule. 

"Wharves"  was  an  example  of  that  group  of  words 
ending  in  "f"  which  form  the  plural  by  changing  the 
"f"to"ves." 

The  results  were  as  follows: 

Of  all  the  children  who  misspelled  "beginner," 
77.1  per  cent  spelled  it  "beginer."    These  children  had 
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it  wrong  simply  because  they  did  not  double  the  final 
"n."  Those  others  who  misspelled  " beginner"  were  in 
all  probability  the  pupils  who  did  not  know  how  to  spell 
"begin." 

Of  all  the  children  who  misspelled  "journey,"  74-6  per 
cent  showed  that  they  knew  how  to  spell  "journey" 
but  failed  to  form  the  plural  properly.  They  spelled 
"journeys"  in  the  following  variety  of  ways: 

journies  journey  ies  journeyes 

journeies  journey's 

Others  either  did  not  have  a  clear  eye  picture  of  the 
word  or  were  careless.  These  were  responsible  for  such 
spellings  as : 

jurneys  jorneys  journreys 

jouneys  jounerys 

Of  the  children  who  misspelled  "wharves,"  67.2  per 
cent  showed  that  they  evidently  knew  how  to  spell 
"wharf,"  but  did  not  know  how  to  form  the  plural. 
They  were  responsible  for  such  spellings  as: 

wharfs  wharf's  wharvies 

wharfes  wharfvs  wharvs 

Some  of  the  other  misspellings  of  "wharves"  were 
of  course  due  to  the  inability  to  spell  "wharf."  Then, 
again,  in  some  cases,  the  child  was  so  busy  anticipating 
the  "ves"  and  getting  that  correct  that  he  made  mis- 
takes on  the  root.  This  was  probably  responsible  for 
such  spellings  as  "war ves"  and  "whaves." 

Fifty -nine  and  one  tenth  per  cent  of  the  misspellings  of 
"preceding"  were  due  solely  to  the  retaining  of  the  final 
"e."    These  children  spelled  it  "precedeing." 

Of  the  children  misspelling  "principally,"  37.4  per 
cent  spelled  it  "principaly,"  failing  to  retain  the  final 
"1"  before  "ly."  Forty-three  and  seven  tenths  per  cent 
added  the  suffix  to  "principle"  instead  of  "principal." 

Of  the  misspellings  of  "salaries,"  52.3  per  cent  made 
the  mistake  on  the  ending  only.  Of  these  "salarys" 
was  the  most  common  spelling. 
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In  the  other  words  examined  as  to  particular  errors 
the  mistakes  on  the  endings  were  few,  but  the  great 
difference  between  the  per  cents  of  accuracy  attained  in 
spelling  the  root  and  in  spelling  the  derivative  showed 
that  the  latter  was  a  much  harder  word  to  spell,  even 
though  the  difference  in  spelling  was  only  the  adding  of 
"s"  or  "ing"  with  no  change  of  the  existing  root.  Thus 
there  was  a  loss  of  14  per  cent  in  spelling  " neighboring" 
even  though  only  one  child  in  the  five  hundred  made  the 
mistake  on  adding  the  ending.  The  adding  of  that 
syllable  we  must  conclude  makes  the  word  harder  and  the 
child  is  more  likely  to  make  mistakes  on  the  root  part 
of  the  word  than  he  otherwise  would. 

The  same  is  true  of  "carriages."  Here  there  is  a  loss 
of  15  per  cent.  Yet  there  were  only  six  children  out  of 
500  who  had  the  root  correct  and  made  a  mistake  on  the 
ending. 

(d)  Conclusions. 
Undoubtedly  the  adding  of  a  suffix  makes  a  word 
harder  to  spell,  however  familiar  the  root  word  itself 
may  be.  Therefore,  the  more  common  derivatives  should 
be  taught  in  connection  with  the  root  word.  For  example, 
if  " thief"  occurs  in  the  minimum  list,  the  pupils  at  the 
same  time  should  learn  to  spell  "  thieves." 

The  following  practical  rules  of  spelling  should  be 
taught: 

(1)  Words  ending  in  "y"  preceded  by  a  consonant, 
form  the  plural  by  changing  the  "y"  to  "i"  and  adding 

"es." 

Example:  lady,  ladies. 

(2)  A  final  silent  "e"  is  usually  dropped  before  a 
suffix  beginning  with  a  vowel. 

Examples:  come,  coming. 

desire,  desirable. 

(3)  Monosyllables  and  words  accented  on  the  last 
syllable,  ending  in  a  single  consonant  preceded  by  a 
single  vowel,  double  the  final  consonant  before  a  suffix 
beginning  with  a  vowel. 
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Examples:  drop,  dropping. 

begin,  beginner. 

(4)  Some  nouns  ending  in  "f"  or  "fe"  form  the 
plural  by  changing  the  "f"  or  "fe"  to  "v"  and  adding 
"es." 

Examples:  wharf,  wharves. 

knife,  knives. 

To  be  effective  these  rules  should  be  taught  induct- 
ively. The  child  should  recognize  the  fact  that  certain 
groups  of  words  behave  in  a  certain  way  when  adding  a 
particular  kind  of  suffix,  even  though  he  cannot  formally 
state  a  rule.  Then  he  should  constantly  apply  this  to 
the  examples  of  it  which  he  meets.  This  teaching  of 
rules,  re-enforced  by  the  teaching  of  derivatives  in  con- 
nection with  the  root  words  studied,  should  result  in 
better  spelling. 

Results  of  an  Effective  Method. 

Spelling  instruction  that  is  effective  will  have  two 
results:  (1)  the  ability  of  pupils  to  spell  automatically 
in  their  written  work  certain  words  on  which  they  have 
had  special  teaching  because  they  are  the  basis  of  every 
person's  vocabulary,  and  (2)  the  development  in  them  of 
independent  power  to  spell  words  that  they  have  never 
been  taught  in  school.  Their  writing  vocabularies  will 
not  be  limited  to  the  few  words  their  teachers  have  had 
time  to  teach  them  to  spell  in  school,  but  will  increase  in 
proportion  to  their  experience  and  power.  Therefore, 
it  is  necessary  for  the  teachers  to  develop  in  these  children 
the  power  of  effectively  teaching  themselves  words  which 
they  find  they  need. 

If  they  can  be  given  the  habit  of  closely  observing  the 
form  of  a  new  word  which  they  meet;  if,  as  a  result  of 
the  method  by  which  they  have  been  taught,  they  form 
the  habit  of  fixing  a  new  word  through  every  channel  of 
association;  if  they  can  be  given  the  ability  to  use 
intelligently  a  few  practical  rules  of  spelling;  if  they  can 
be  given  the  habit  of  consulting  the  dictionary  when  in 
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doubt  as  to  the  meaning,  pronunciation,  or  spelling  of  a 
particular  word,  then  indeed  has  our  spelling  instruction 
given  to  our  children  a  valuable  possession. 

WORDS  ADDED  TO  MINIMUM  LISTS,  NOVEMBER,  1916. 
No  words  were  added  to  the  Grade  I.  list. 


Additional  Words  for  Minimum  List,  Grade  II. 


as 

give 

out 

call 

hand 

read 

carry 

help 

room 

cut 

how 

round 

door 

late 

saw 

eye 

new 

time 

leet 

night 

 i  _ 

under 

game 

oiu 

wind 

gave 

Additional  Words  for 

Minimum  List,  Grade  III 

above 

begin 

front 

afternoon 

better 

letter 

also 

both 

made 

anything 

church 

open 

o  t*/~ii  inn 

around 

clean 

W  111  LtJI 

before 

down 

yard 

began 

else 

Additional  Words  for 

Minimum  List,  Grade  IV 

beside 

fight 

remember 

born 

finish 

second 

car 

ground 

sight 

change 

lake 

size 

clear 

land 

son 

company 

life 

soon 

cough 

party 

state 

easy 

past 

tear 

fail 

perhaps 

week 

few 

remain 

without 

Additional  Words  for  Minimum  List,  Grade  V. 

ad  ion 

instead 

reply 

arrest 

least 

report 

capture 

loose 

seen 

common 

motion 

station 

contain 

omit 

sudden 

forenoon 

order 

suffer 

forward 

person 

trouble 

further 

price 

understand 

hoarse 

prompt 

wonder 

importance  rather 

won't 
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Additional  Words  for  Minimum  List,  Grade  VI. 


arrange 

diamond 

honor 

arrive 

district 

impossible 

article 

doubt 

increase 

cause 

entrance 

injure 

century 

extra 

judge 

collect 

factory 

material 

command 

general 

return 

complete 

gentleman 

vessel 

decide 

Additional  Words  for  Minimum  List,  Grade  VII. 


annual 

illustrate 

personal 

appoint 

improvement 

probably 

assist 

information 

relative 

comfortable 

justice 

relief 

consider 

liberty 

request 

develop 

marriage 

system 

election 

occupy 

travel 

employ 

opinion 

witness 

entire 

Additional  Words  for  Minimum  List,  Grade  VIII. 


affair 

effect 

recent 

argument 

entertain 

responsible 

association 

extreme 

senate 

circular 

investigate 

serious 

decision 

majority 

statement 

department 

official 

suggest 

desire 

practical 

unfortunate 

distinguish 

public 

volume 

education 
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*  In  School  Committee,  Boston,  December  4,  1916. 
Ordered,  That  four  thousand  five  hundred  (4,500) 
copies  of  a  bulletin  on  Standards  in  Silent  Reading,  pre- 
pared by  the  Department  of  Educational  Investigation 
and  Measurement  and  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Superintendents,  be  printed  as  a  school  document. 
Attest: 

THORNTON  D.  APOLLONIO, 

Secretary. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The  Board  of  Superintendents,  through  the  assistant 
superintendent  in  charge  of  reading,  invited  this  depart- 
ment to  give  tests  in  silent  reading  during  the  inter- 
district  contests  in  oral  reading  in  April  and  May,  1916; 
also,  to  prepare  a  bulletin  indicating  how  teachers 
might  test  the  ability  of  their  pupils  in  silent  reading. 
Mr.  Arthur  W.  Kallom  of  this  department  gave  the 
tests,  tabulated  the  results,  and  prepared  this  bulletin. 
The  manuscript  was  approved  by  the  Board  of  Super- 
intendents at  its  meeting  on  December  15,  1916. 

In  due  time  the  department  contemplates  giving 
some  standard  tests  for  measuring  the  ability  of  pupils 
in  silent  reading.  Teachers  are  urged  to  follow  the 
instructions  offered  in  this  bulletin  and  to  report  to  the 
department  any  suggestions  or  criticisms  on  the  para- 
graphs selected  as  standards  or  on  the  methods  suggested 
for  giving  the  tests.  Such  reports  should  be  available 
for  consideration  when  the  department  begins  its 
preparation  of  the  standard  reading  tests  to  be  given 
throughout  the  school  system. 


FRANK  W.  BALLOU, 

Director. 
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STANDARDS  IN  SILENT  READING. 


WITH  SUGGESTIONS  ON  HOW  TEACHERS  MAY 
TEST  THEIR  PUPILS  IN  SILENT  READING. 


During  the  years  1914,  1915  and  1916,  Mrs.  Ellor 
Carlisle  Ripley,  the  assistant  superintendent  in  charge 
of  reading,  undertook  to  improve  the  oral  and  silent 
reading  in  the  schools  of  Boston.  As  a  means  of  accom- 
plishing this,  each  master  was  requested  to  select  one 
of  his  teachers  who  was  particularly  interested  in  the 
reading  to  have  charge  of  the  work  in  that  district. 

Although  the  matter  of  silent  reading  was  not  lost 
sight  of,  it  was  considered  wise  to  put  the  emphasis  on 
oral  reading  at  this  time,  and  make  this  the  point  of 
departure  for  the  improvement  of  silent  reading.  In 
accordance  with  this  view,  the  following  circular  was 
sent  to  those  teachers  selected  to  have  charge  of  the 
work  in  their  respective  districts. 

My  dear  Miss  : 

You  have  been  mentioned  by  the  principal  of  your  district  as  a  teacher 
fitted  for  and  interested  in  the  teaching  of  oral  reading. 

It  is  desired  to  increase  markedly  the  emphasis  given  to  that  subject 
in  all  our  grades  from  fourth  to  eighth,  inclusive. 

1.  Under  the  direction  of  your  principal,  will  you  please  carry  out 
in  your  school  district  the  action  described  below? 

2.  On  receipt  of  this  circular  please  ask  the  teachers  of  each  room  of 
Grades  IV.  to  VIII.,  inclusive,  to  notify  her  class  that  she  will  select,  on 
November  12,  the  pupil  whom  she  considers  to  have  the  best  reading 
record  in  her  class,  and  that  this  pupil  will  read  in  your  school  hall  on 
November  13. 

\\.  On  November  13  will  you  and  your  principal  select  six  or  seven 
pupils  who  in  your  judgment  are  the  best  readers: 

(a)  or  prepared  select  ions. 

(b)  Of  sight  selections. 

4.  Kindly  inform  me  by  Monday,  November  2,  1914,  on  what  date 
between  November  15  and  December  15  you  would  like  a  trained  reader 
to  come  to  your  school  at  .'>  p.  m.  to  read  to  the  assembled  pupils. 
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5.  On  January  8,  1915,  please  repeat  the  action  outlined  above  in 
No.  2. 

6.  On  February  5  please  repeat  No.  3. 

7.  Not  more  than  three  days  prior  to  the  date  suggested  below  for 
the  inter-district  reading  to  be  attended  by  two  of  your  pupils,  select  a 
reader  and  an  alternate  to  represent  your  school. 

8.  Scheduled  below  are  inter-district  readings  which  will  be  given 
at  2.30  p.  m.  at  places  and  on  dates  indicated. 

9.  Each  district  is  expected  to  send  one  reader  and  one  alternate  to 
the  inter-district  meet  assigned. 

10.  Readers  and  alternates  should  bring  reading  books.  Sight  selec- 
tions will  be  furnished  on  the  date  of  the  inter-district  meeting. 

11.  Try  to  conduct  the  work  so  that  no  child  will  be  overtrained;  and 
so  that  all  children  will  try  to  be  distinct,  intelligent,  pleasing  and  effective 
readers. 

12.  In  so  far  as  possible  let  the  pupils  do  the  work  entailed  by  this 
plan.  "Drilling"  in  reading  will  not  secure  the  best  results.  Presenting 
an  ideal  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  the  pupils  to  desire' to  attain  it  assures  at 
least  a  good  measure  of  success. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  circular  that  three  important 
means  were  used  to  encourage  oral  reading,  (a.)  Hall 
meetings  at  which  selected  readers  read  to  members  of 
their  own  school.  These  readings  occurred  twice  during 
the  year,  (b.)  The  use  of  a  trained  reader  for  the 
purpose  of  presenting  an  ideal  to  the  pupils.  Readers 
were  requested  to  form  a  program  of  varied  selections 
adapted  for  reading  by  children.  They  were  also 
requested  to  use  books  and  to  read,  not  recite,  (c.) 
Inter-district  meetings  attended  by  the  best  reader  and 
an  alternate  from  each  district.  Invitations  to  attend 
these  meetings  were  extended  to  those  pupils  who  had 
been  selected  to  read  in  the  halls  of  their  respective 
schools,  to  masters,  teachers  and  interested  parents. 

As  a  further  means  of  increasing  the  interest,  Mrs. 
Ripley  visited  every  district  in  the  city  and  heard  the 
children  read  orally  in  their  rooms. 

During  the  fall  of  1915  the  following  circular  was  sent 
to  masters: 

You  are  respectfully  requested  to  repeat  this  year  the  general  plan 
pursued  in  1914-15  for  increasing  interest  in  oral  reading. 

You  are  also  asked  to  devise  ways  and  means  of  increasing  children's 
power  to  get  ideas  from  paragraphs  read  silently.    With  these  ends  in  view: 

1.    Will  you  please  direct  teachers  to  inform  all  children  in  grades  above 
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the  third  that  on  two  occasions  this  year  they  may  hear  in  your  school 
hall  (or  other  selected  place)  readers  from  their  respective  rooms? 

2.  Please  request  each  teacher  to  explain  to  her  class  that  the  readers 
selected  as  hall  readers  are  to  be  those  who  excel: 

(a)    In  pronouncing  words  correctly  at  an  acceptable  rate. 
(6)    In  reading  so  as  to  express  the  meaning  of  what  is  read. 

(c)  In  reading  distinctly. 

(d)  In  using  the  voice  pleasingly. 

(e)  In  getting  the  meaning  of  what  is  read  silently. 

3.  You  are  requested  to  arrange  for  the  selection  of  hall  readers  by 
means  tending  to  improve  the  reading  of  all  pupils  in  class  rooms. 

4.  It  is  desired  tlfat  the  first  series  of  hall  readings  be  concluded  by 
December  23,  1915,  and  that  the  second  series  be  held  during  the  week 
beginning  March  27,  1916. 

5.  No  centralized  arrangement  will  be  made  this  year  for  sending 
trained  readers  to  the  schools.  But  as  all  the  colleges  of  reading  are 
very  ready  to  cooperate  with  the  schools,  without  doubt  masters  can  secure 
readers  at  desired  times. 

6.  Each  master  is  requested  to  send  one  reader  and  one  alternate  reader 
to  the  inter-district  reading  assigned. 

7.  All  hall  readers  from  all  rooms  of  the  districts  concerned,  parents 
and  other  guests  invited  by  masters,  will  be  cordially  welcome  at  inter- 
district  readings  in  the  month  of  May. 

8.  At  inter-district  readings  each  child  will  be  allowed  three  minutes 
for  reading  a  familiar  selection  supplied  by  his  school. 

Sight  reading  will  be  furnished.  Brief  tests  of  silent  reading  ability  will 
be  made. 

9.  Brief  district  visits  will  be  made  and  inter-district  readings  con- 
ducted on  appended  schedule. 

The  general  plan  of  1914-15  was  carried  out  with 
added  emphasis  on  silent  reading.  The  general  impres- 
sion of  masters  and  teachers  at  the  close  of  these  two 
years'  work  seemed  to  be  that  the  campaign  has  been 
of  value  both  to  teachers  and  to  pupils. 

Kelly  Tests  in  Silent  Reading  Given. 
The  emphasis  upon  the  silent  reading  was  a  most 
important  matter.  The  extent  of  a  child's  progress  in 
the  upper  grades  depends  not  so  much  upon  his  ability 
to  pronounce  the  words  correctly,  to  read  fluently  and 
with  a  good  voice,  correct  enunciation,  and  other  ele- 
ments which  enter  into  oral  reading,  but  upon  his  ability 
to  gain  the  thought  from  the  printed  page.  As  a  part 
of  the  plan  for  1915-16,  the  Board  of  Superintendents 
announced  that  tests  in  silent  reading  would  be  given 
children  sent  to  the  different  inter-district  meetings. 
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The  Department  of  Educational  Investigation  and 
Measurement  was  invited  to  assume  charge  of  this  testing 
in  silent  reading,  and  it  selected  for  the  purpose  the 
Kansas  Silent  Reading  Tests  devised  by  F.  J.  Kelly, 
Director  of  the  Training  School  of  Kansas  State  Normal 
'School.  Test  II.,  for  Grades  VI.,  VII.  and  VIII.,  was 
given  in  all  cases  although  some  of  the  children  who  took 
the  test  were  from  lower  grades. 

These  tests  were  chosen  because  they  seemed  to  the 
department  to  be  the  best  available  at  the  time.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  they  were  among  the  first  reading 
tests  developed  and  are,  therefore,  subject  to  some  dis- 
advantages, which  is  in  a  measure  true  of  any  initial 
enterprise.  The  fact  that  they  have  been  given  to  large 
numbers  of  pupils,  so  that  standard  scores  are  available 
for  purposes  of  comparison,  is  a  valuable  asset. 

An  examiner  from  the  department  attended  all  the 
inter-district  meetings  except  one,  and  gave  the  pupils 
the  test  in  silent  reading  after  the  exercises  in  oral  reading 
were  over. 

The  tests  were  devised  to  measure  the  ability  of 
children  to  gain  the  meaning  from  the  printed  page. 
They  consist  of  a  series  of  sixteen  exercises  similar  to 
the  following. 


No.  1. 


Value 
1.0 


The  air  near  the  ceiling  of  a  room  is  warm,  while 
that  on  the  floor  is  cold.  Two  boys  are  in  the  room, 
James  on  the  floor  and  Harry  on  a  box  eight  feet  high. 
Which  boy  has  the  warmer  place? 


No.  6. 


Value 
2.3 


In  going  to  school,  James  has  to  pass  John's  house, 
but  does  not  pass  Frank's.  If  Harry  goes  to  school 
with  James,  whose  house  will  Harry  pass,  John's  or 


Frank's? 
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No.  14. 

A  list  of  words  is  given  below.    One  of  them  is  needed 
to  complete  the  thought  in  the  following  sentence: 

The  roads  became  muddy  when  the  snow  

Value  Do  not  put  the  missing  word  in  the  blank  space  left 

in  the  sentence,  but  put  a  cross  below  the  word  in  the 
list  which  is  next  above  the  word  needed  in  the  sentence, 
water 
is 

melted 
snow 


The  child  is  given  five  minutes  to  complete  as  many 
of  the  exercises  as  possible.  At  the  left  of  each  exercise 
is  a  number  which  denotes  its  value  as  compared  with 
Exercise  No.  1.  The  sum  of  the  values  of  the  correct 
exercises  indicates  the  achievement  of  an  individual. 


Instructions  to  Children. 

The  following  instructions  of  Doctor  Kelly  for  taking 
the  test  were  given  the  children. 

This  brief  test  is  given  to  see  how  quickly  and  accu- 
rately pupils  can  read  silently.  To  show  what  sort  of 
test  it  is,  let  us  read  this: 


Below  are  given  the  names  of  four  animals.    Draw  a  line 
around  the  name  of  each  animal  that  is  useful  on  the  farm : 
cow  tiger  rat  wolf 


This  exercise  tells  us  to  draw  a  line  around  the  word 
cow.  No  other  answer  is  right.  Even  if  a  line  is  drawn 
under  the  word  cow,  the  exercise  is  wrong,  and  counts 
nothing.  The  game  consists  of  a  lot  of  just  such  exer- 
cises, so  it  is  wise  to  study  each  exercise  carefully  enough 
to  be  sure  that  you  know  exactly  what  you  are  asked  to 
do.  The  number  of  exercises  which  you  can  finish  thus 
in  five  minutes  will  make  your  score,  so  do  them  as  fast 
as  you  can,  being  sure  to  do  them  right. 
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Number  of  Children  Taking  the  Test. 
The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  children  in 
each  grade  who  took  the  test. 

Grade  VIII   67 

Grade  VII   26 

Grade  VI                                             .  11 

Grade  V   11 

Grade  IV   3 

Total  118 


Distribution  of  Scores. 
That  a  wide  variation  should  be  found  in  the  scores 
of  this  selected  group  ought  to  be  expected.  The 
following  distribution  shows  this  variation  in  each  grade. 
This  table  also  shows  the  medians  for  each  grade  and 
in  the  last  column  are  recorded  the  standard  medians 
based  on  the  returns  of  a  large  number  of  children  in 
several  cities  of  the  country  where  these  same  tests  have 
been  given. 

Table  I. 


SCOKB. 


Grade. 

0  to  .9.  1 

1  to  1.9. 

2  to  2.9. 

3  to  3.9.  1 

4  to  4.9. 

5  to  6.9. 

7  to  8.9. 

9  to  10.9. 

11  to  12.9. 

13  to  14.9.  | 

15  to  17.9. 

18  to  20.9. 

21  to  23.9. 

24  to  26.9. 

27  to  29.9. 

30  to  34.9. 

35  to  39.9. 

40  to  44.9. 

Total. 

Medians  of 
Grade. 

Standard 
Scores. 

VIII 

1 

1 

2 

1 

9 

10 

12 

8 

7 

15 

1 

67 

22.9 

18.8 

VII  

2 

1 

3 

2 

2 

8 

3 

4 

1 

26 

24.3 

16.5 

5 

2 

1 

11 

18.9 

13.4 

V  

1 

2 

2 

4 

1 

1 

11 

16.4 

13.7 

IV  

2 

1 

3 

11.0 

9.9 

Total. . . 

1 

1 

1 

4 

5 

7 

16 

18 

15 

18 

10 

20 

1 

1 

118 

In  the  eighth  grade  the  lowest  score  was  6.4,  whereas 
the  highest  was  35.2.  A  seventh  grade  pupil  even 
reaches  a  score  of  43.1.  The  pupil  in  the  fifth  grade 
who  had  a  score  of  0  was  a  foreigner  and  probably  did  not 
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understand  what  the  directions  were.  This  is  a  sign 
of  her  inability  to  get  the  thought  readily  from  the 
printed  page.  It  is  clear  that  she  was  unable  to  read 
the  directions  aloud  with  others  and  to  profit  by  that 
reading. 

The  medians  of  the  grades  are  from  2  to  8  points 
more  than  the  standard.  This  was  to  be  expected, 
owing  to  the  selective  character  of  the  group. 

Many  factors  militated  against  obtaining  results 
which  are  comparable  with  the  results  obtained  in  other 
cities. 

1.  The  children  were  a  selected  group.  They  had 
been  chosen  by  their  respective  schools  as  the  best  oral 
readers  in  the  district. 

2.  There  was  more  or  less  emotional  reaction  due 
to  the  coming  together  in  competition  with  readers  from 
other  districts. 

3.  Most  of  the  children  were  in  strange  rooms  with 
unaccustomed  surroundings. 

4.  The  tests  were  prepared  for  sixth,  seventh  and 
eighth  grades.  There  were  some  children  who  belonged 
in  grades  below  the  sixth. 

5.  The  tests  were  always  given  following  the  oral 
work  and  this  rarely  was  completed  before  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  after  the  ordinary  time  for  closing  school. 

Merits  and  Defects  of  Tests. 
Merits. 

1.  The  passages  used  for  testing  are  divided  into  three 
tests:  Test  1  is  used  in  Grades  III.,  IV.  and  V.;  test  2 
is  used  in  Grades  VI.,  VII.  and  VIII.;  test  3  is  used  in 
Grades  IX.,  X.,  XI.  and  XII.  Thus,  work  of  increasing 
difficulty  is  given  as  the  pupil  advances  through  the 
grades. 

2.  The  tests  may  be  used  to  examine  a  large  number 
of  children  at  one  time.  This  constitutes  a  decided 
advantage. 

3.  The  method  of  correcting  and  scoring  is  so  simple 
that  it  can  be  done  quickly  and  accurately. 
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Defects. 

1.  The  passages  too  frequently  take  the  form  of 
puzzles  which  have  little  or  no  connection  with  the  school 
work  of  the  child. 

2.  There  is  no  connection  between  the  passages. 

3.  The  pupil  must  carry  a  relatively  large  number  of 
ideas  in  his  mind  in  order  to  solve  the  exercise  correctly. 
Thus  the  exercises  not  only  test  the  power  to  get  the 
thought  of  the  printed  words,  but  they  test  that  power 
in  combination  with  the  ability  to  retain  the  separate 
ideas  contained  in  the  selection  a  sufficient  length  of 
time  to  enable  the  child  to  arrive  at  the  required  solution. 

The  Importance  of  Silent  Reading. 
Reading  in  some  form  or  other  occupies  a  large  share 
of  the  curriculum  of  both  lower  and  upper  grades.  In 
the  first  grade  the  time  is  almost  wholly  occupied  in 
teaching  children  how  to  read,  and,  therefore,  oral 
reading  predominates.  As  the  child  progresses  through 
the  grades,  the  time  devoted  to  oral  reading  gradually 
diminishes  and  the  time  devoted  to  silent  reading 
increases. 

These  two  forms  of  reading  have  entirely  different 
aims.  Oral  reading  above  the  primary  grades  aims  to 
convey  the  thought  to  some  hearer.  Correct  pronuncia- 
tion, clear  expression  and  good  enunciation  are,  there- 
fore, necessary  in  the  oral  work.  These,  however,  are 
only  the  mechanics  and  enable  the  reader  to  convey  the 
thought  which  he  has  in  mind  with  much  more  force 
and  understanding. 

In  silent  reading,  on  the  other  hand,  the  aim  is  to 
teach  the  pupil  to  obtain  the  thought  from  the  printed 
page  for  himself.  This  may  be  reproduced  at  once  or  at 
some  future  time.  His  progress  in  geography,  history 
and  arithmetic  may  be  largely  due  to  his  ability  or  inabil- 
ity to  read  silently.  His  time  in  the  library  is  wholly 
devoted  to  silent  reading.  How  important  it  is,  there- 
fore, that  a  teacher  should  know  the  ability  of  each  pupil 
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in  silent  reading  as  nearly  as  may  be!  Definite  knowl- 
edge of  a  pupil's  ability  will  show  two  important  facts, 
his  weaknesses  and  his  advancement  from  year  to  year. 

Testing  children  in  both  oral  and  silent  reading  has 
developed  the  fact  that  oral  reading  is  much  slower 
than  silent  reading.  This  is  due  to  the  movements  of 
the  muscles  of  the  throat  and  other  organs  of  speech, 
which  make  such  reading  slow  as  compared  with  silent 
reading,  which  requires  only  that  the  eye  convey  the 
message  to  the  brain.  Oral  reading  may  be  taught  in 
the  upper  grades  in  such  a  way  that  the  child  forms  the 
habit  of  using  these  muscles  required  in  oral  speech 
while  he  is  reading  silently.  This  should  be  guarded 
against.  Oral  reading  thus  taught  hinders  rather  than 
helps  the  pupil  in  his  silent  reading. 

Measurable  Phases  of  Reading  Ability. 
According  to  Thorndike  there  are  four  phases  of  read- 
ing ability  which  should  be  measured: 

1.  A  pupil's  ability  to  pronounce  words  and  sentences 
seen. 

2.  A  pupil's  ability  to  understand  the  meaning  of 
words  and  sentences  seen. 

3.  A  pupil's  ability  to  appreciate  and  enjoy  what  we 
roughly  call  "good  literature." 

4.  A  pupil's  ability  to  read  orally,  clearly  and  effec- 
tively. 

At  the  present  time  tests  have  been  devised  for  only 
the  first  and  second  phases  of  reading  ability.  The 
pupil's  ability  to  pronounce  words  and  sentences  seen 
may  be  measured  by  Gray's  Oral  Reading  Tests 
which  were  used  in  the  Cleveland  Survey.  To  test  a 
pupil's  ability  to  understand  the  meaning  of  words  and 
sentences  seen,  tests  have  been  devised  by  Kelly,  Gray, 
Brown,  Courtis  and  Thorndike. 

The  Kelly  Silent  Reading  Tests,  which  are  devised 
for  the  purpose  of  measuring  the  ability  of  pupils  to 
understand  the  meaning  of  sentences  which  the  pupil 
sees,  have  already  been  explained  in  the  first  part  of 
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this  bulletin.  The  Thorndike  Tests  for  Visual  Vocab- 
ulary may  be  found  in  Teachers  College  Record,  Sep- 
tember, 1914.  Gray's  Tests  in  Oral  and  Silent  Reading 
were  used  in  the  Cleveland  Survey,  and  from  that 
testing  standard  achievements  based  on  the  results  of 
actual  schoolroom  conditions  have  been  established. 
A  review  of  this  portion  of  the  Cleveland  Survey  is 
given  in  "The  Token"  (No.  9,  April,  1916),  privately 
printed  by  Assistant  Superintendent  Mrs.  Ripley  for 
the  benefit  of  the  masters  and  teachers  of  elementary 
schools. 

Gray's  Test  in  Oral  Reading. 
The  oral  test  devised  by  William  S.  Gray  consists  of 
a  series  of  graded  exercises  which  the  child  is  required 
to  read  orally.  The  examiner  records  the  time  for  read- 
ing each  exercise  and  the  errors  which  the  child  makes. 
The  following  errors  are  noted. 

1.  Gross  mispronunciations,  showing  the  word  is 
too  difficult. 

2.  Minor  mispronunciations;  wrong  accent,  wrong 
syllabication,  omission  of  syllables,  or  its  mispronun- 
ciation. 

3.  Omission  of  words. 

4.  Insertion  of  words. 

5.  Repetition  of  words  or  groups  of  words. 

Each  child  continues  reading  until  he  makes  at  least 
five  or  more  errors  in  forty  or  more  seconds,  or  seven 
or  more  errors  in  case  the  exercise  is  read  in  less  than 
forty  seconds.  Thus,  not  only  a  record  of  the  errors 
are  kept  but  also  a  record  of  the  time  required  to  read 
any  one  of  the  selections. 

The  method  of  scoring  the  results  in  this  test  is  rather 
complicated  and  probably  precludes  the  use  of  this 
material  by  anyone  outside  of  a  trained  investigator. 

Gray's  Test  in  Silent  Reading. 
Gray's  test  in  silent  reading  consists  of  a  selection  for 
Grades  II.  and  III.,  one  for  IV.,  V.  and  VI.,  and  one  for  VII. 
and  VIII.    In  each  case  the  selection  is  printed  in  three 
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sections.  The  middle  section  contains  one  hundred 
words  in  the  case  of  the  easiest,  and  two  hundred  words 
in  each  of  the  other  cases.  The  first  section  at  the  left 
of  the  middle  one  serves  a  double  purpose.  First,  it 
gives  the  pupil  something  to  read  by  way  of  preparation 
for  the  test  part  of  the  passage.  Second,  the  examiner 
can  readily  determine  the  moment  at  which  the  reader 
moves  his  eyes  from  the  bottom  of  the  card  to  the  top  of 
the  card  where  the  words  upon  which  the  time  record 
is  based  begin.  The  examiner  can  also  determine  the 
moment  at  which  the  reader  finishes  the  middle  section 
by  noting  the  time  when  he  raises  his  eyes  to  begin  the 
third  section. 

After  reading  the  selection,  the  older  children  are 
asked  to  reproduce  in  writing  what  has  been  read  and 
also  to  answer  questions  concerning  the  selection.  The 
younger  children  are  required  to  reproduce  the  selection 
orally  and  answer  simple  questions  given  by  the  exam- 
iner. In  the  Cleveland  Survey,  children  were  placed 
by  their  records  in  one  of  the  following  nine  classes. 


Rapid  speed,  good  quality  .  .  .  .10% 
Rapid  speed,  medium  quality  .  .  .12% 
Rapid  speed,  poor  quality   ....  4% 

Medium  speed,  good  quality  .  .  .  11% 
Medium  speed,  medium  quality  .  .  .26% 
Medium  speed,  poor  quality      .      .      .  12% 

Slow  speed,  good  quality  ....  4% 
Slow  speed,  medium  quality  .  .  .  12% 
Slow  speed,  poor  quality     .      .      .      .  9% 


The  figures  at  the  right  of  each  class  indicate  the  per 
cent  of  children  who  read  in  the  manner  indicated  by  the 
class.  That  is,  10  per  cent  of  the  children  read  with 
rapid  speed  and  good  quality. 

The  general  principle  which  stands  out  from  this  table 
in  spite  of  the  exceptions  is  that  rapid  speed  and  good 
quality  go  together.    The  time  of  the  slow  reader  is  so 
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taken  up  with  the  meaning  of  the  words  read  that  he  has 
little  left  to  get  the  thought  expressed  by  the  sentence. 

In  using  the  test  only  one  individual  is  tested  at  a 
time.  This  constitutes  its  greatest  handicap  when  used 
by  a  teacher.  In  using  the  Kelly  test  a  whole  class  may 
be  tested  at  the  same  time. 

Merits  and  Defects  of  Gray's  Tests. 
Merits. 

1.  The  selections  used  are  graded,  one  for  Grades 
II.  and  III.;  one  for  IV.,  V.  and  VI.;  and  one  for  Grade 
VII. 

2.  Each  selection  is  a  connected  story  which  would 
be  likely  to  hold  the  interest  of  the  pupil  reading  it. 

Defects. 

1.  The  tests  are  arranged  to  test  individuals.  Hence, 
a  great  deal  of  time  is  required  to  test  a  large  number  of 
pupils. 

2.  The  method  of  scoring  depends  on  the  reproduc- 
tion of  words  rather  than  the  reproduction  of  ideas. 
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STANDARDS  IN  SILENT  READING. 


In  the  preceding  pages  a  summary  has  been  given  of 
some  of  the  tests  which  have  been  devised  to  measure 
ability  in  silent  reading,  with  a  brief  statement  of  their 
merits  and  defects.  This  summary  will  suggest  to 
teachers  the  methods  by  which  teachers  may  test  their 
pupils  in  silent  reading  with  these  tests.  It  is  possible, 
however,  for  each  teacher  to  test  her  pupils  in  silent 
reading  by  using  material  which  is  at  hand. 

In  order  that  teachers  of  the  several  grades  may  know 
the  character  of  the  reading  matter  which  the  pupils  of 
each  grade  should  be  able  to  read  intelligently,  a  selec- 
tion of  standard  paragraphs  has  been  made.  The  selec- 
tion was  made  and  adopted  by  a  committee  of  teachers 
appointed  by  the  assistant  superintendent  in  charge  of 
reading.  The  committee  consisted  of 
Caroline  E.  Gary    ....    Grade  VIII. 


Clarissa  E.  Prouty 
Helen  Doherty 
Elizabeth  L.  McCarthy 
Mary  J.  Haggerty  . 
Catherine  J.  Cunningham 


Grade  VII. 
Grade  VI. 
Grade  V. 
Grade  IV. 
Special  English, 


Each  member  of  this  committee  was  requested  to 
consult  four  other  teachers  of  the  same  grade  and  several 
masters  in  the  matter  of  selecting  paragraphs,  the  mean- 
ing of  which  a  normal  child  of  the  grade  should  be  able 
to  grasp  as  a  result  of  his  unassisted  silent  reading.  The 
paragraphs  for  the  various  grades  follow. 

STANDARD  FOR  GRADE  VIII. 

The  Cabin  in  the  Forest. 
The  Indian  rose  from  his  seat  as  if  in  extreme  suffering. 
He  passed  and  repassed  me  several  times,  and  once 
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pinched  me  on  the  side  so  violently  that  the  pain  nearly 
brought  forth  an  exclamation  of  anger.  I  looked  at 
him;  his  eye  met  mine,  but  his  look  was  so  forbidding 
that  it  struck  a  chill  into  the  more  nervous  part  of  my 
system.  He  again  seated  himself,  drew  his  butcher- 
knife  from  its  greasy  scabbard,  examined  its  edge  as  I 
would  do  that  of  a  razor  suspected  dull,  replaced  it,  and, 
again  taking  his  tomahawk  from  his  back,  filled  the  pipe 
of  it  with  tobacco,  and  sent  me  expressive  glances 
whenever  our  hostess  chanced  to  have  her  back  toward 
us. —  Hezekiah  Butterworth. 

STANDARD  FOR  GRADE  VIII. 

Little  Women. 
The  clocks  were  striking  midnight,  and  the  rooms  were 
very  still,  as  a  figure  glided  quietly  from  bed  to  bed, 
smoothing  a  coverlid  here,  settling  a  pillow  there,  and 
pausing  to  look  long  and  tenderly  at  each  unconscious 
face,  to  kiss  each  with  lips  that  mutely  blessed,  and  to 
pray  the  fervent  prayers  which  only  mothers  utter.  As 
she  lifted  the  curtain  to  look  out  into  the  dreary  night, 
the  moon  broke  suddenly  behind  the  clouds,  and  shone 
upon  her  like  a  bright,  benignant  face,  which  seemed  to 
whisper  in  the  silence,  "Be  comforted,  dear  soul!  There 
is  always  light  behind  the  clouds/' 

STANDARD  FOR  GRADE  VII. 

Lost  on  the  Mountain. 
One  Sunday,  at  daybreak,  the  children  perceived  a 
negro  woman  beneath  the  plantains  which  surrounded 
their  habitation.  She  threw  herself  at  the  feet  of 
Virginia  and  said:  "My  good  young  lady,  have  pity 
on  a  poor  runaway  slave.  For  a  whole  month  I  have 
wandered  among  these  mountains,  half  dead  with  hunger 
and  often  pursued  by  the  hunters  and  their  dogs.  I 
fled  from  my  master,  a  rich  planter  of  the  Black  river, 
who  has  used  me  as  you  see";  and  she  showed  her  body 
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marked  with  scars  from  the  lashes  she  had  received. 
She  added:  "I  was  going  to  drown  myself,  but  hearing 
you  lived  here,  I  said  to  myself:  1  Since  there  are  still 
some  good  white  people  in  this  country,  I  need  not  die 

yet/" 

STANDARD  FOR  GRADE  VII. 

Maggie  Tulliver. 
The  black  locks  were  so  thick  nothing  could  be  more 
tempting  to  a  lad  who  had  already  tasted  the  forbidden 
pleasure  of  cutting  the  pony's  mane.  One  delicious 
grinding  snip,  and  then  another  and  another  and  the 
locks  fell  heavily  on  the  floor,  and  Maggie  stood  cropped 
in  a  jagged,  uneven  manner,  but  with  a  sense  of  clear- 
ness and  freedom,  as  if  she  had  emerged  from  a  wood 
into  the  open  plain. 

STANDARD  FOR  GRADE  VI. 

Chickadee's  nest  is  always  neat  and  comfortable  and 
interesting  just  like  himself.  It  is  a  rare  treat  to  find  it. 
He  selects  an  old  knot  hole,  generally  on  the  sheltered 
side  of  a  dry  limb,  and  digs  out  the  rotten  wood,  making 
a  deep  and  somewhat  winding  tunnel  downward.  In 
the  dry  wood  at  the  bottom  he  makes  a  little  round 
pocket  and  lines  it  with  the  very  softest  materials. 
When  one  finds  such  a  nest,  with  five  or  six  white  eggs 
delicately  touched  with  pink  lying  at  the  bottom, 
and  a  pair  of  chickadees  gliding  about,  half-fearful, 
half-trustful,  it  is  altogether  such  a  beautiful  spot  that 
I  know  hardly  a  boy  who  would  be  mean  enough  to 
disturb  it. 

STANDARD  FOR  GRADE  VI. 
Much  of  our  travel  is  through  the  forests  for  which 
Norway  and  Sweden  are  noted.  Scandinavia  has  long 
been  one  of  the  chief  lumber  regions  of  Europe.  In  the 
northern  part  of  the  peninsula  there  are  vast  tracts  of 
pine  and  fir,  and  in  the  south  many  beeches,  elms, 
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and  other  hardwood  trees.  About  the  best  shipping 
timber  used  in  England  and  on  the  continent  comes 
from  Scandinavia,  Sweden  sometimes  exporting  as 
much  as  twenty-five  million  dollars  worth  of  lumber 
a  year.  A  great  deal  is  shipped  as  logs,  some  as  win- 
dow sashes  and  doors,  much  as  boards,  and  not  a  little 
is  split  up  into  matches.  Swedish  matches  light  the 
fires  of  a  great  part  of  the  world;  so  many  are  sold 
every  year  that,  if  they  were  all  loaded  into  two-horse 
wagons,  it  would  take  a  line  of  teams  more  than  a 
hundred  miles  long  to  carry  them  all. 

STANDARD  FOR  GRADE  V. 

The  Wind  and  the  Sun. 

A  dispute  once  arose  between  the  Wind  and  the  Sun 
as  to  which  of  the  two  was  the  stronger.  To  decide 
the  matter  they  agreed  to  try  their  power  on  a  traveler 
and  the  one  who  should  first  strip  him  of  his  cloak  was 
to  win  the  wager.  The  Wind  began.  He  blew  a  strong 
blast  which  tore  up  the  oaks  by  the  roots  and  made  the 
whole  forest  look  like  a  wreck.  But  the  traveler, 
though  at  first  he  could  scarcely  keep  his  cloak  on  his 
back,  drew  it  about  him  more  closely  than  ever.  The 
Wind,  having  thus  tried  his  utmost  power  in  vain,  the 
Sun  began.  Bursting  through  a  thick  cloud  he  sent  down 
his  sultry  rays  so  forcibly  upon  the  traveler  that  the 
poor  fellow  was  almost  melted.  So  he  quickly  threw 
off  his  cloak,  and  went  happily  on  his  way. 

Gentle  means  will  often  succeed  where  force  will  fail. 

STANDARD  FOR  GRADE  V. 

His  bed  was  in  a  garret  at  the  top  of  the  house,  far 
away  from  the  room  where  the  other  people  slept.  There 
were  many  holes  in  the  floor  and  walls,  and  every  night 
a  great  number  of  rats  and  mice  came  in.  They  tor- 
mented Dick  so  much  that  he  did  not  know  what  to  do. 

One  day  a  gentleman  gave  him  a  penny  for  cleaning 
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his  shoes  and  he  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  buy 
a  cat  with  it.  The  very  next  morning  he  met  a  girl 
who  was  carrying  a  cat  in  her  arms. 

"I'll  give  you  a  penny  for  that  cat/'  he  said.  "All 
right/'  the  girl  said.  "You  may  have  her  and  you'll 
find  she  is  a  good  mouser." 

STANDARD  FOR  GRADE  IV. 

Holland  and  Its  Little  Hero. 
In  Holland  the  working  people  leave  their  clumsy 
wooden  shoes  outside  the  house  as  they  enter.  At 
meal  times,  a  row  of  these  shoes  may  be  seen  standing 
by  the  doorway.  The  women  are  always  busy,  and 
they  are  very  neat  and  tidy  housekeepers.  They  scrub 
even  the  streets.  Being  so  low,  the  roads,  paths,  gardens 
and  fields  are  often  wet  and  muddy.  So  in  the  house, 
in  place  of  the  heavy,  dirty  shoes,  slippers  are  worn. 
Children  often  use  their  wooden  shoes  in  playing;  for 
boats,  baskets,  dishes,  or  for  beds  for  their  little  dolls. 
Most  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  Holland  are  dressed  just 
like  their  parents,  and  at  first  they  would  look  to  us 
more  like  dwarfs  than  children. 

STANDARD  FOR  GRADE  IV. 

Pippa  Passes. 
She  dressed  quickly,  ate  her  simple  breakfast,  and 
went  out  of  doors,  for  she  always  spent  her  own  day,  if 
possible,  in  the  woods.  The  woods  were  a  long  way 
from  her  house,  but  she  loved  to  walk,  and  she  ran, 
singing  all  the  way,  her  little  bare  feet  making  funny 
marks  in  the  sand.  Little  Pippa  wore  shoes  only  in  the 
coldest  weather. 

How  the  Standard  Paragraphs  may  be  Used. 

Each  teacher  is  urged  to  use  these  standard  paragraphs 
for  testing  the  ability  of  her  pupils  to  read  silently,  and  to 
make  repeated  use  of  other  selections  of  about  the  same 
character  and  degree  of  difficulty. 
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The  method  of  conducting  the  test  might  be  somewhat 
as  follows:  Give  each  pupil  to  be  tested  the  paragraph 
which  he  is  to  read.  Allow  a  uniform  time,  say  two  min- 
utes, for  silent  reading  of  the  paragraph.  At  the  end 
of  that  time,  have  the  pupils  put  away  all  books  or  papers 
and  ask  them  to  write  a  reproduction  of  what  has  been 
read.  Do  not  tell  the  pupils  beforehand  that  they  are 
to  be  asked  to  reproduce  what  they  read. 

Inasmuch  as  the  ability  of  some  pupils  to  reproduce 
accurately  is  limited,  teachers  may  follow  the  reproduc- 
tion exercise  immediately  by  another  exercise  in  which 
the  pupils  are  asked  to  answer  a  series  of  questions 
covering  the  important  or  essential  ideas  in  the  para- 
graph. Such  questions  should  have  been  put  on  the 
board  beforehand,  but  covered.  Again  pupils  should  be 
allowed  a  specified  amount  of  time  in  which  to  do  their 
work. 

Suggested  Method  of  Scoring  Results. 

1.  Divide  the  test  paragraph  into  the  different  ideas 
expressed  in  it.  For  our  purpose  we  may  consider  as  an 
idea  either  a  word  or  a  portion  of  a  sentence  which  forms 
a  concept.  For  example,  we  may  consider  "a  row  of 
these  shoes"  as  an  idea  without  breaking  it  up  into  the 
simpler  concepts. 

The  standard  paragraph,  "  Holland  and  Its  Little 
Hero,"  for  Grade  IV.,  for  instance,  may  be  divided  into 
fifty-eight  ideas  in  the  following  manner: 

In  Holland/the  working/people/leave  their  shoes/(clumsy)/ 
(wooden) /outside/as  they  enter./  At  meal  times/a  row  of 
these  shoes/may  be  seen/standing  by  the  doorway./  The 
women/always/are  busy./  They  are  very  neat/and  tidy/ 
housekeepers./  They  scrub/even  the  streets./  Being  so  low/ 
the  roads/paths/gardens/and  fields/are  wet/and  muddy/ 
(often)./  So/in  the  house/in  place  of  the  shoes/ (heavy)/ 
(dirty) /slippers/are  worn./  Children/often/use  (in  playing)/ 
their  shoes/( wooden) /for  boats/baskets/dishes/or  for  beds/, 
for  their  dolls/ (little) . /  Most/of  the  boys/and  girls/in  Holland/ 
are  dressed/just/like  their  parents/and  at  first/they  would 
look/to  us/like  dwarfs/(more)  than  children./ 
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It  will  be  observed  that  different  people  will  find  a 
differing  number  of  ideas  according  to  the  degree  of 
refinement  to  which  the  paragraph  is  reduced.  Those 
words  which  are  in  parentheses  are  those  misplaced  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  an  idea  undivided.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  this  division  of  the  paragraph  is  for 
scoring  purposes  only.  For  use  in  testing  the  paragraph 
should  be  used  in  its  original  form. 

2.  Give  the  pupil  a  credit  for  each  idea  which  he 
reproduces  correctly  in  the  reproduction  exercise. 
Thus,  in  the  paragraph  referred  to  above,  a  child  may 
obtain  fifty-eight  credits  if  he  correctly  reproduces  all 
the  ideas  which  the  paragraph  expresses.  If  he  suc- 
ceeds in  reproducing  only  thirty-five  ideas,  then  his 
credits  would  number  thirty-five. 

So  far  we  have  measured  the  child's  reading  ability 
as  shown  by  his  power  to  reproduce  what  he  has  read. 
It  is  true,  however,  that  the  power  to  get  the  thought 
may  be  much  greater  than  the  power  to  reproduce  it. 
Some  children  get  the  thought  of  a  paragraph  without 
being  able  to  reproduce  it  quickly  and  accurately.  It  is 
obviously  unfair  to  some  children  to  judge  their  reading 
ability  simply  by  their  ability  to  reproduce.  For  this 
reason,  it  would  be  well  for  the  teacher  to  have  a  set  of 
questions  based  on  the  same  paragraph  which  the 
pupils  might  be  given  an  opportunity  to  answer  after 
they  had  finished  reproducing  the  paragraph. 

Such  questions  as  the  following  (based  on  the  illus- 
trative paragraph)  are  suggested: 

1.  What  kind  of  shoes  do  the  working  people  of 
Holland  wear? 

2.  Why  would  it  be  hard  for  us  to  walk  in  their 
shoes? 

3.  What  do  they  do  when  they  enter  the  house? 

4.  What  kind  of  housekeepers  are  the  women? 

5.  What  do  the  women  do  that  shows  they  like  to 
have  everything  clean? 

6.  Why  are  the  paths  and  fields  wet  and  muddy? 

7.  Why  do  the  children  wear  slippers  in  the  house? 
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8.  How  do  the  children  play  with  their  shoes? 

9.  Why  would  the  boys  and  girls  of  Holland  look 
like  dwarfs  to  us? 

3.  The  credits  which  it  is  possible  for  a  child  to 
obtain  on  the  questions  should  approximately  equal 
the  credits  which  he  can  obtain  on  the  reproduction 
exercise. 

Thus,  in  the  illustrative  paragraph,  a  total  of  fifty- 
eight  credits  was  possible  in  the  reproduction  exercise. 
Therefore,  for  the  questions  in  this  paragraph,  the  child 
should  be  able  to  obtain  approximately  fifty-eight  addi- 
tional credits.  If  there  are  nine  questions  for  this  par- 
ticular paragraph,  we  may  allow  six  points  for  each 
question  correctly  answered,  making  a  possible  total 
of  fifty-four.  If  a  child  answered  correctly  five  of  the 
nine  questions,  he  would  receive  additional  credit  of 
thirty. 

4.  Add  the  credits  for  the  reproduction  exercise 
and  for  the  answering  of  the  questions  and  consider 
this  total  the  pupiPs  score. 

5.  Tabulate  the  class  results,  showing  how  many 
pupils  obtained  a  score  of  0,  1,  2,  3,  and  so  on. 

6.  Find  the  median  of  the  class  as  in  the  Courtis 
Tests. 

Measuring  Improvement  in  Reading. 
The  measurement  of  the  improvement  of  a  class  in 
silent  reading  may  be  as  follows: 

1.  Assuming  that  the  class  has  already  been  tested, 
at  some  later  date  test  the  class  on  the  same  paragraph. 
Compute  the  results  in  the  same  way  and  compare. 
If  the  date  of  the  second  trial  be  six  months  later  than 
that  of  the  first  trial,  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  but  the 
simplest  of  the  ideas  will  remain  in  the  pupils'  minds. 
If,  therefore,  the  class  median  be  considerably  higher, 
it  would  be  safe  to  assume  that  the  ability  of  the  class 
in  silent  reading  had  improved. 

2.  Test  from  time  to  time  on  different  paragraphs 
of  about  the  same  character  and  degree  of  difficulty. 
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If  they  contain  approximately  the  same  number  of  ideas 
to  be  reproduced,  the  results  will  be  roughly  comparable. 

3.  A  third  suggested  method  is  one  that  involves 
more  work  for  the  teacher,  but  one  that  will  give  more 
accurate  results. 

Reduce  the  scores  to  a  per  cent  basis  before  computing 
the  medians.  Thus,  in  the  illustrative  paragraph,  there 
are  fifty-eight  ideas  to  be  reproduced  and  nine  questions 
to  be  answered.  As  we  want  to  give  equal  weight  to 
each  part,  we  may  allow  50  per  cent  for  perfect  accuracy 
in  reproducing  the  ideas  and  50  per  cent  for  perfect 
accuracy  in  answering  the  questions.  This  means  an 
allowance  (in  this  particular  paragraph)  of  eighty-six 
hundredths  of  1  per  cent  (50-1-58)  for  each  idea  correctly 
reproduced,  and  five  and  fifty-six  hundredths  per  cent 
(50-1-9)  for  each  question  correctly  answered.  After 
each  pupil's  achievement  is  computed  in  terms  of  per 
cent,  the  distribution  of  scores  may  be  made  and  the 
median  computed.  Then  the  results  will  be  comparable 
with  the  results  of  any  paragraph  of  equal  difficulty, 
provided  the  latter  is  scored  by  the  same  method. 
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INTEODUCTION. 


In  this  report,  covering  the  calendar  year  1916,  it  is  the 
purpose  to  set  forth  and  discuss  briefly  those  features  which 
distinguish  the  year  from  former  years,  and  those  developments 
of  school  organization  that  have  required  the  most  adminis- 
trative attention. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  schools  were  confronted 
with  an  apparent  shortage  of  funds,  and  with  the  results  of  an 
investigation  of  the  schools  under  the  direction  of  the  Finance 
Commission.  During  the  year  the  reorganization  of  high 
schools  and  the  development  of  intermediate  schools  or  classes 
were  major  problems. 

The  first  four  chapters  deal  with  these  matters  in  some  detail, 
though  not  more  so  than  their  importance  requires.  In  making 
the  study  of  the  budget,  of  the  high  schools  and  of  the  interme- 
diate schools,  I  desire  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  the 
board  of  superintendents  and  also  to  the  department  of  inves- 
tigation and  measurement. 

Chapter  five  deals  with  important  reports  of  advisory  councils, 
chapter  six  with  those  matters  which  the  School  Committee 
has  considered  publicly,  and  chapter  seven  with  several  matters 
which,  while  subsidiary,  are  too  important  not  to  be  mentioned. 

A  cursory  examination  of  the  report  will  show  that  in  admin- 
istrative matters  the  system  has  been  by  no  means  static.  It 
is  the  testimony  of  principals  and  teachers  that  educationally 
also  the  schools  have  never  had  a  year  characterized  by  more 
progressive,  studious  and  cooperative  activity  on  the  part  of 
teachers,  or  by  greater  interest  and  seriousness  of  purpose  on 
the  part  of  pupils. 

Altogether  there  has  been  " something  doing"  all  the  time 
and  in  every  department,  and  no  chance  of  stagnation.  While 
there  have  been  differences  of  opinion,  and  "plenty  of  give  and 
take,"  it  is  worth  while  to  live  in  a  constructive  era,  and  partici- 
pate in  the  movements  and  readjustments  necessary  to  a 
progressive  system. 
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CHAPTEB  I.—  PBEPABATION  OF  SCHOOL 
BUDGET. 


One  of  the  most  important  duties  devolving  upon  the 
School  Committee  consists  in  distributing  the  money  that  is 
available  for  school  purposes  among  the  different  departments 
of  the  schools.  In  making  this  distribution  the  policies  for 
the  school  year  are  virtually  established.  If  the  needs  of 
certain  departments  are  satisfied  and  other  departments  are 
neglected,  the  system  will  become  unbalanced. 

If  the  consideration  of  the  budget  is  deferred  until  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  financial  year  is  passed,  there  is  likelihood 
of  severe  retrenchment  being  made  necessary  in  all  depart- 
ments. Or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  there  is  an  abundance  of 
money,  there  is  likelihood  of  unnecessary  postponement  in  the 
development  of  certain  activities  that  should  be  fostered. 
The  financial  year  begins  on  February  1,  and  in  fact  the 
January  payment  of  salaries  of  teachers  comes  out  of  the  new 
financial  year.  It  is,  therefore,  to  be  seen  that  if  the  financial 
condition  is  not  known  until  March,  and  the  budget  is  not 
passed  until  April,  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  either  retrench- 
ments or  developments  during  the  financial  year  without 
upsetting  policies.  This  is  a  situation  which  confronted  us 
early  in  the  year  1916. 

In  preceding  years  the  amount  of  money  available  so  nearly 
approached  the  demands  of  the  system'  that  it  was  fairly 
easy  to  adjust  the  two  by  drawing  upon  the  fund  for  alterations 
and  repairs.  The  amount  allowed  for  this  is  elastic,  not  to 
exceed  thirty-five  cents  on  each  one  thousand  dollars  of  tax 
valuation.  The  School  Committee"  had  previously  drawn 
from  this  from  five  to  ten  cents,  amounting  to  from  $75,000 
to  $150,000,  to  increase  the  appropriations  for  other  purposes, 
but  in  1916  the  requests  for  the  different  departments  exceeded 
the  money  available  by  $487,000.  This  staggering  difference 
between  the  appropriations  available  and  those  asked  for 
indicated  the  need  of  greater  foresight  and  more  care  and  pre- 
liminary study  in  the  preparation  of  the  budget  than  was 
necessary  formerly. 
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The  plan  of  preparing  the  budget  had  been  somewhat  as 
follows:  In  January  the  business  agent  asked  the  different 
heads  of  departments  to  sum  up  the  additions  that  they  would 
need  the  following  year,  or  the  reductions  that  might  be  made 
in  their  departments.  He  made  the  calculation  of  the  run- 
ning expenses  for  the  year  based  upon  the  expenditures  for  the 
month  of  January;  the  different  estimates  were  then  compiled 
into  a  tentative  budget  which  was  presented  some  time  in 
February  to  the  School  Committee,  together  with  the  money 
available.  The  heads  of  departments  had  no  knowledge  of 
whether  there  was  a  prospective  increase  or  decrease,  and 
usually  made  their  estimates  upon  the  supposition  that  there 
were  unlimited  funds. 

When  the  School  Committee  found  itself  confronted  with  a 
discrepancy  of  nearly  half  a  million  dollars,  several  proposals 
were  made:  One,  to  eliminate  many  of  the  newer  features  of 
education  and  return  to  a  " Three  R"  program.  It  was  found, 
however,  that  by  the  elimination  of  all  the  new  activities  the 
total  saving  would  be  less  than  $300,000. 

As  shown  in  the  proposed  budget  the  appropriations  for 
these  newer  activities  arranged  in  order  of  their  introduction, 
beginning  with  the  most  recent,  were  as  follows: 


Supplies 

Instruction. 

and 

Incidentals. 

t. 

Medical  Inspection  

$28,211  00 

2. 

5,446  00 

$450  00 

3. 

2,414  00 

540  00 

4. 

10,243  00 

1,020  00 

5. 

Summer  Review  

19,480  00 

1,000  00 

6. 

Department  of  Educational  Investigation  and  Measure- 

ment   

6,615  00 

2,450  00 

7. 

*  52,169  00 

3,300  00 

8. 

Salesmanship  

1,700  00 

150  00 

9. 

Cooperative  High  School  Courses  

10. 

Prevocational  Classes  

28,568  00 

3,200  00 

11. 

Semi-Blind  Class  

1,526  00 

300  00 

12. 

13. 

5,057  00 

500  00 

14. 

1,942  00 

1,950  00 

15. 

36,159  00 

12,366  00 

16. 

59,430  00 

11,000  00 

$258,960  00 

$38,226  00 

Total  

$297,186  00 

*  This  amount  includes  about  $6,000  (Voluntary  Continuation  School  previously  estab- 
lished). 
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Another  proposal  was  a  horizontal  reduction  of  salaries. 
As  the  salary  portion  of  the  budget  amounted  to  about  four  and 
a  half  millions  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent  would  be  necessary 
in  order  to  balance  expenditures  and  assets.  With  the  increas- 
ing cost  of  living  and  the  frequent  appeals  on  the  part  of  teachers 
for  more  instead  of  less  salary,  this  suggestion  received  no 
support. 

The  third  plan  of  reduction,  which  was  adopted,  was  to  exact 
economies  all  along  the  line  —  to  cut  down  and  not  to  cut  out. 
The  superintendent  was  instructed  to  confer  with  all  heads  of 
departments  and  report  what  savings  could  be  effected  with- 
out seriously  injuring  any  department,  if  this  were  possible. 
Assistant  superintendents,  directors,  head  masters  and  others 
participated  loyally. 

The  investigation  was  begun  upon  March  9,  and  upon 
March  22  the  superintendent  submitted  reductions  in  the 
estimates  involving  every  department  for  which  there  was  not  a 
special  appropriation  fixed  by  law,  with  the  consent  of  each 
department  affected.  These  items  were  concurred  in  by  the 
School  Committee  with  very  minor  changes,  if  any. 

The  following  tables  show  the  amount  of  the  various  items  in 
the  tentative  budget  of  February  21,  1916,  and  in  the  budget  as 
finally  passed  April  3,  1916;  the  reductions  made  in  the  several 
items,  except  those  for  which  the  law  makes  a  specific  appropria- 
tion; and  the  balance  which  was  left  over  at  the  close  of  the 
financial  year  of  1916. 
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Summary,  Tentative  Budget, 
February  21,  1916. 


Summary,  Final  Budget, 
April  3,  1916. 


Salaries  of  instructors  

Salaries  of  officers  

Salaries  of  janitors  

Fuel  and  light  

Supplies  and  incidentals  

Physical  education  

Physical  education,  special  appro- 
priation   

Salaries  and  expenses  of  nurses  

Medical  inspection  

Pensions  to  teachers  

Pensions  to  attendance  officers  and 
janitors  

Extended  use  of  the  public  schools, 

Repairs  and  alterations  to  school 
buildings  

Protection  against  fire  and  fire 
hazard  

Rents  of  hired  school  accommo- 
dations   

Equipment  and  apparatus  for 
nurses'  rooms  

New  furniture  and  furnishings  for 
old  buildings,  including  new 
lighting  fixtures  

Total  

Reduction  necessary  

Money  available  


$4,542,052  94 
153,425  82 
354,221  00 
243.000  00 
383,781  91 
61,520  83 

30,183  17 

36,671  57 

28,211  00 

107,661  45 

10,140  80 
34,256  12 

461,406  21 

76,901  04 

38,000  00 

400  00 

105,000  00 


$6,666,833  86 
487,833  86 


Salaries  of  instructors  

Salaries  of  officers  

Salaries  of  janitors  

Fuel  and  light  

Supplies  and  incidentals  

Physical  education  

Physical  education,  special  appro- 
priation   

Salaries  and  expenses  of  nurses .... 

Medical  inspection  

Pensions  to  teachers  

Pensions  to  attendance  officers  and 
janitors  

Extended  use  of  the  public  schools, 

Repairs  and  alterations  and  protec- 
tion against  fire  and  fire  hazard. . 

Rents  of  hired  school  accommoda- 
tions   

Equipment  and  apparatus  for 
nurses'  rooms  

New  furniture  and  furnishings  for 
old  buildings,  including  new 
lighting  fixtures  

Total  


$6,179,000  00 


♦Includes  $10,000  additional  income  estimated  from  sale  of  products  of  industrial  schools  to  the 
Schoolhouse  Department. 
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Reductions  in  Estimates  Proposed  by  Superintendent,  Financial 

Year  1916-17. 
March  22,  1916. 

Normal  School   $2,305  60 

High  Schools   31,600  00 

Elementary  Schools  and  Kindergartens   44,000  00 

Household  Arts  Department   5,212  00 

Manual  Arts  Department   5,500  00 

Boston  Industrial  School  for  Boys   4,000  00 

Trade  School  Extension   6,000  00 

Evening  and  Continuation  Schools   22,500  00 

Vocational  Guidance   972  32 

Attendance  Department,  Temporary  Officers  ....  500  00 

Music   1,500  00 

Disciplinary  Day  Schools   1,250  00 

Supplies  and  Incidentals   83,340  00 

Nurses  and  Medical  Inspection   2,300  00 

Physical  Education,  including  Playgrounds     ....  8,000  00 

Summer  Schools   •  2,680  00 

Rents   5,000  00 

Incidentals  .      .  1,800  00 

Janitors   5,000  00 

Fuel  and  Light   25,571  86 

Repairs  and  Alterations,  10  per  cent  off  as  last  year     .      .  153,802  08 

New  Furniture  and  Furnishings  for  Old  Buildings        .      .  40,000  00 

Inventory                                                        ...  25,000  00 

Products  of  Industrial  Schools   10,000  00 

Total   $487,833  86 

Balances  Unexpended  at  the  End  of  the  Financial  Year  1916-17. 
January  81,  1917. 

Salaries  of  Instructors   $79,240  05 

Salaries  of  Officers   2,880  66 

Salaries  of  Janitors  ;      .      .      .  2,735  65 

Fuel       .  •           .      .      .  8,364  05 

Light      .      .      .  :      .  4,045  01 

Power   99  82 

Supplies  and  Incidentals   15  12 

Physical  Education   — 

Physical  Education,  Special   290  46 

Salaries  and  Expenses  of  Nurses   260  60 

Medical  Inspection   1,284  81 

Extended  Use  of  the  Public  Schools   4,171  21 

Pensions  to  Teachers   — 

Payments  to  Permanent  Pension  Fund   — 

Pensions  to  Attendance  Officers  and  Janitors  ....  1,937  67 

$105,325  11 

Less  deficit  in  estimated  income   1,008  11 

Balance   $104,317  00 
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The  unexpended  balances  at  the  close  of  the  year  are  largely 
due  to  the  following  reasons : 

1.  The  opening  of  schools  was  deferred  three  weeks  in  the 
month  of  September,  owing  to  the  epidemic  of  infantile  paralysis. 

2.  The  attendance  during  the  last  three  months  of  the  year 
decreased  by  about  4,000,  due  to  the  industrial  demands  for 
boys  and  girls,  to  the  falling  off  in  immigration,  and  to  some 
extent  to  the  scare  concerning  infantile  paralysis.  The  amount 
of  this  unexpected  decrease  in  expense  cannot  be  stated  with 
accuracy. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  doubted,  however,  that  even  in  September 
we  were  within  our  estimates.  In  spite  of  the  hurried,  arbi- 
trary and  drastic  reduction  of  nearly  a  half  million  dollars  in 
the  estimates,  the  school  system  would  have  lived  successfully 
and  efficiently  within  the  amount  of  money  appropriated,  and 
even  without  the  reductions  made  possible  by  unforeseen  cir- 
cumstances in  the  fall.  It  seems  possible  that  the  cause  of 
the  embarrassing  situation  early  in  1916  was  due  more  to  the 
lack  of  a  proper  system  of  making  a  school  budget  than  it  was 
to  the  lack  of  a  sufficient  amount  of  money  for  school  purposes. 
The  practice  of  making  estimates  of  expenditure  without  any 
idea  as  to  how  much  money  is  actually  or  relatively  available 
results  in  an  inflated,  unbalanced  budget  which  can  only  be 
corrected  by  doing  the  work  all  over. 

The  reason  for  deferring  the  making  of  the  budget  is  that  the 
.actual  amount  of  money  available  for  school  purposes  in  any 
financial  year  cannot  be  exactly  known  until  after  December  31. 
Some  of  the  amounts  available  from  income  are  not  known  until 
January  31,  and  some  have  to  be  estimated  even  then.  The 
question  arises,  "How  close  an  estimate  can  be  made  in  advance 
of  actual  figures?"  The  director  of  educational  investigation 
and  measurement  was  asked  to  make  a  study  of  the  subject 
and  in  September,  1916,  he  prepared  an  extensive  report  upon 
the  subject  in  which  he  shows  that  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt 
the  total  income  can  be  estimated  satisfactorily  probably  within 
$10,000  upon  a  budget  of  $7,000,000.  It  is,  therefore,  possible 
to  proceed  with  the  preparation  of  a  tentative  budget  with  some 
degree  of  accuracy  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  financial  year. 
This  has  been  attempted  beginning  the  first  of  December  for  the 
preparation  of  the  budget  for  1917. 

The  business  agent  began  making  his  calculations  on  Decem- 
ber 1,  basing  the  running  expenses  for  the  following  year  upon 
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the  expenses  of  that  date.  The  superintendent  also  began  the 
estimates  of  expenditures  and  of  savings  based  on  proposed 
extensions  and  eliminations,  with  the  purpose  of  gathering 
the  necessary  data  concerning  money  available,  and  expendi- 
tures for  a  tentative  budget  prior  to  January  1 .  This  leaves  the 
entire  month  of  January  for  the  study  of  budgetary  conditions, 
and  the  relative  needs  of  various  departments  before  preparing 
the  preliminary  budget  for  the  School  Committee  subsequent  to 
the  first  of  February. 

From  the  experience  in  the  last  two  years,  the  following 
suggestions  are  derived: 

1.  The  amount  of  time  for  making  the  budget  should  be 
considerably  lengthened.  It  should  be  begun  as  early  as 
December  1. 

2.  The  money  likely  to  be  available  should  be  estimated  by 
the  business  agent,  and  submitted  to  the  superintendent  by 
the  middle  of  December. 

3.  The  expenditure  on  the  basis  of  the  pay  rolls  should  be 
compiled  as  of  December  1  or  thereabouts.  This  information 
should  also  be  in  the  hands  of  the  superintendent  in  the  month 
of  December. 

With  these  two  items,  although  only  approximately  correct, 
the  superintendent  can  foresee  the  possibilities  of  the  coming 
year,  and  will  have  an  idea  how  much  money  is  actually  or 
relatively  available  for  extensions. 

4.  The  superintendent  should  acquaint  the  board  of  superin- 
tendents, supervisors  and  directors  with  the  financial  situation, 
and  in  conference  with  each  supervisor  or  director  and  assistant 
superintendent  in  charge,  should  make  preliminary  estimates, 
taking  into  account  possible  eliminations,  necessary  additions 
and  desirable  additions  and  extensions. 

5.  These  preliminary  estimates  should  be  submitted  to  the 
business  agent  by  the  middle  of  January,  when  he  will  have 
available  the  corrected  estimates  for  income  and  taxes. 

6.  On  the  first  meeting  in  February  or  very  soon  thereafter, 
the  budget  should  be  ready  for  presentation  to  the  School 
Committee,  and  should  be  at  once  referred  to  the  superintendent 
for  report  at  the  following  meeting. 

There  should  be  free  interchange  and  exchange  of  informa- 
tion all  through  the  period  of  preparation  of  the  budget  among 
the  different  departments.  By  using  some  such  method  as 
this  the  School  Committee  would  have  the  right  to  expect  a 
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well  organized,  well  balanced,  clearly  itemized  set  of  estimates 
for  early  consideration.  It  is  necessary  for  the  superintendent 
to  have  a  prominent  part  in  the  preparation  because  he  is  the 
only  executive  officer  who  necessarily  possesses  the  knowledge 
of  what  the  general  educational  policies  are  along  which  the 
school  system  is  being  developed,  and  the  only  one  who  has 
to  keep  in  view  the  whole  range  of  school  activities  and  their 
relative  importance. 
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CHAPTER   II  —  REPORT  OF  SURVEY  COM- 
MITTEE ON  CERTAIN  PHASES  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SCHOOLS. 


In  July,  1916,  a  report  made  to  the  Finance  Commission  by 
Dr.  James  H.  Van  Sickle  upon  the  School  Department  was 
printed  by  order  of  the  City  Council.  The  report  covers  219 
printed  pages  and  is  therefore  too  extensive  to  include  bodily, 
but  in  order  that  the  substance  of  the  report  may  be  preserved 
in  a  school  document,  and  in  order  that  comment  upon  it  may  be 
intelligible,  a  digest  or  summary  is  given  in  this  chapter,  in  fine 
print,  with  the  superintendent's  comment  at  the  close  of  each 
section  and  a  summary  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

The  discussion  of  the  report  is  not  intended  as  a  " reply," 
nor  as  an  apology,  but  rather  as  a  statement  of  fact,  setting 
forth  the  policies  of  the  present  school  administration  and  point- 
ing out  where  they  are  in  agreement  or  at  variance  with  the 
findings  of  the  Survey  Committee.  No  recommendation  of  the 
committee  has  been  intentionally  omitted  from  the  digest,  and 
it  is  designed  to  give  so  much  of  the  comment  of  the  committee 
as  fairly  to  represent  its  opinions.  The  complete  report  of  the 
Survey  Committee  is  issued  by  the  City  of  Boston  as  City  Docu- 
ment No.  87  of  1916.  The  survey  was  made  upon  recom- 
mendation of  the  Mayor,  under  the  direction  of  the  Finance 
Commission. 

Instructions  under  which  the  Survey  Committee  worked. 

The  committee  was  instructed  to  make  a  study  of: 

First. —  The  cost  of  administration  of  the  school  system,  the  value  of 
each  department,  and  opportunities  for  coordinating  their  work  and 
eliminating  extravagant  and  unnecessary  features. 

Second. —  High  and  grammar  school  districts,  and  opportunities  for 
enlarging  districts. 

Third. —  The  proper  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher,  the  lengthening  of 
the  school  year,  the  holding  of  alternate  sessions  with  alternate  teachers 
every  day  to  economize  buildings  and  equipment,  the  requiring  of  kinder- 
garten teachers  to  work  morning  and  afternoon  sessions. 

Fourth. —  The  elimination  of  extra  pay  to  teachers  for  service  in  Contin- 
uation schools,  and  other  extra  pay  for  persons  employed  on  annual  salaries. 

Fifth. — The  advisability  of  reducing  the  common  school  course  from  eight 
to  seven  years. 
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Sixth. —  The  value  of  new  schools  and  studies,  namely,  prevocational 
schools,  continuation  schools,  industrial  schools,  extended  use  of  school 
buildings  and  summer  schools. 

Seventh. —  The  advisability  of  paying  teachers  by  check,  instead  of  cash. 

Eighth. —  Whether  the  system  of  furnishing  school  accommodations  is 
being  carefully  and  economically  planned. 

Section  I.  —  Executive  Heads. 
Comment  of  the  Committee. 

The  committee  finds  that  there  is  no  responsible  executive  head  of  the 
school  system,  the  control  being  divided  among  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  the  Business  Agent,  the  Secretary 
and  the  Schoolhouse  Custodian.  It  also  finds  a  Trial  Board,  a  Salary 
Board  and  a  Board  of  Apportionment,  upon  which  some  of  the  above  are 
represented.  It  also  finds  a  Schoolhouse  Commission,  an  independent 
body  appointed  by  the  Mayor,  having  charge  of  school  accommodations. 
(Discussed  at  length  in  Section  VIII.) 

There  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  no  possibility  of  a  maximum  of 
efficiency  or  of  economy  in  the  conduct  of  a  school  system  in  which  there 
are  many  executive  heads  who  must  work  more  or  less  at  cross-purposes, 
and  whose  duties  must  overlap. 

Recommendations  of  the  Committee. 

First. —  Authority  should  be  vested  in  a  chief  executive  officer,  who 
should  delegate  to  other  executive  officers  those  duties  which  could  best  be 
performed  by  them . 

Second. —  The  Board  of  Superintendents  should  be  discontinued  as  a 
board  with  independent  powers,  and  assistant  superintendents  should  be 
nominated  by  the  superintendent.  An  examining  board  should  be  appointed 
consisting  of  assistant  superintendents  and  other  assistants  selected  from 
the  system. 

Third.- — The  Business  Agent  should  be  subordinate  to  the  superintendent, 
and  the  budget  for  the  year  should  be  prepared  by  the  superintendent, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  business  agent. 

Fourth. —  The  Secretary  of  the  School  Committee  should  report  to  the 
superintendent  of  schools  the  business  coming  to  his  office,  the  superin- 
tendent to  present  all  business  to  the  Board. 

Fifth. — The  Schoolhouse  Custodian  should  exercise  his  duties  subject  to 
review  and  decision  by  the  superintendent. 

Sixth. —  The  Board  of  Apportionment  and  the  Salary  Board  would  be 
unnecessary. 

Since  the  issuing  of  the  report  no  important  change  has  been 
made  in  the  relationship  of  executive  heads,  except  that  the 
superintendent  has  tacitly  been  given  a  larger  share  in  the 
preparation  of  the  school  budget  prior  to  its  formal  presentation 
to  the  School  Committee,  as  explained  in  the  preceding  chapter 
of  the  present  report. 

The  board  of  superintendents  disclaims  the  assumption  or 
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exercise  of  executive  authority,  and,  seeking  to  be  advisory  and 
cooperative,  asks  only  for  supervisory  relationship  to  the  several 
educational  departments.  In  School  Document  No.  5,  1916, 
in  a  reply  to  the  Survey  Committee,  it  says:  "The  Board  of 
Superintendents  would  state  emphatically  that  it  has  no  desire 
to  appropriate  any  of  the  executive  authority  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools."  The  functions  of  the  board  of  superin- 
tendents are  determined  not  by  law  but  by  the  regulations  of 
the  School  Committee,  and  therefore  vary  from  time  to  time. 
When  its  functions  are  those  of  an  examining  board  and  it  acts 
in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  superintendent,  it  is  distinctly 
helpful,  but  if  its  duties  are  made  to  overlap  those  of  the 
superintendent  in  such  a  way  as  to  divide  executive  authority, 
confusion  will  necessarily  arise. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  growing  opinion  among  educators 
looking  towards  centralized  authority  and  one  executive  head. 
This  is  voiced  not  only  by  the  report  of  the  Survey  Committee, 
but  by  the  National  Association  of  Superintendents.  The 
policy  has  as  yet,  however,  been  adopted  by  but  few  cities.  In 
most  large  cities  a  dual  system  prevails  in  which  the  work  is 
divided  between  a  superintendent  and  a  business  manager. 
In  almost  all  cities  the  schoolhouse  construction,  including 
purchase  of  land  for  sites,  construction  of  buildings,  alterations 
and  repairs,  and  providing  of  furniture,  is  a  part  of  the  duties 
of  the  School  Board.  The  natural  division  of  the  work  is  into 
a  "Department  of  Instruction"  and  a  "Department  of  Con- 
struction," the  latter  including  the  physical  care  of  the  plant, 
and  the  two  departments  working  in  cooperation. 

In  this  city  the  chief  part  of  the  work  of  the  latter  depart- 
ment is  performed  by  an  independent  Schoolhouse  Commission, 
so  that  the  business  agent  has  for  his  duties  chiefly  those  of  a 
purchasing  agent  for  the  educational  department  and  of  an 
advisory  counsel  to  the  School  Committee  upon  expenditures 
for  educational  purposes.  It  is  in  the  latter  respect  that  conflict 
of  authority  may  arise  between  his  department  and  the  educa- 
tional department. 

It  is  difficult  with  so  many  heads  of  departments  to  define 
authority  so  that  it  will  be  undivided  and  unmistakable.  So 
long  as  the  personalities  permit  an  entente  cordiale,  affairs 
will  run  smoothly  though  not  so  efficiently  as  when  each  head 
of  department  understands  exactly  how  far  his  authority  goes, 
and  exactly  what  he  is  responsible  for. 
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In  a  school  system  which  includes  schoolhouse  construction 
and  the  care  of  the  physical  plant,  there  seem  to  be  strong 
arguments  for  two  departments  working  in  close  relation,  which 
do  not  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  system  in  the  City  of 
Boston,  in  which  the  School  Committee  deals  largely  with 
instructional  problems  and  only  indirectly  with  matters  of 
construction. 

While  many  objections  will  continue  to  be  advanced  against 
the  centralizing  of  authority  under  one  executive  head,  it 
seems  to  me  probable  that  one  executive  head  will  be  the 
outcome  unless  schoolhouse  construction  be  added  to  the 
duties  of  the  School  Committee.  I  say  this  without  any  desire 
or  expectation  that  this  will  happen  in  the  present  administra- 
tion, but  because  my  experience  leads  me  to  believe  that  in  the 
process  of  evolution  in  this  system  that  outcome  is  inevitable. 

Section  II. —  Reorganization  of  Elementary  Schools. 
Comment  of  the  Committee. 
Districts  with  under  1,000  pupils  cost  unnecessarily  in  supervision. 
Districts  occupying  same  geographical  area  unnecessary.  Submasters 
not  evenly  distributed.  They  should  be  supervisory  officers,  without 
sex  distinction.  Present  position  of  submaster  should  be  filled  by  persons 
of  same  salary  as  master's  assistant  (title  of  junior  master  suggested). 
Order  of  promotion  should  be  from  lower  rank  (junior  master,  master's 
assistant,  or  first  assistant  in  charge)  to  submaster,  and  from  submaster  to 
master,  giving  an  opportunity,  however,  to  men  and  women  from  other 
school  systems  as  submasters  or  masters.  Primary  supervision  needed  to 
include  lower  grades  and  kindergartens.  All  changes  to  be  gradual. 
"  Establish  the  policy  and  determine  future  appointments  upon  the  basis 
indicated." 

Recommendations  of  Committee.    (As  indicated  in  tables  dealing  with 
typical  situations.) 

1.  Attach  districts  under  1,000  to  other  districts,  or  organize  them 
as  small  districts,  with  submasters  in  charge  and  junior  masters  teaching 
in  place  of  present  submasters;  master's  assistants  as  at  present;  and 
junior  masters  of  same  salary  as  master's  assistant. 

2.  Consolidate  districts  occupying  the  same  geographical  area  under 
one  master;  one  submaster  for  every  1,500  children,  and  as  many  junior 
masters  as  there  are  now  submasters.    Master's  assistants  as  at  present. 

3.  Continue  in  larger  districts  (more  than  1,000)  masters  as  at  present; 
one  submaster  for  every  1,500  children,  junior  masters  as  many  as  there 
are  submasters  at  present,  and  master's  assistants  as  at  present. 

4.  Appoint  five  primary  supervisors  (including  kindergarten  super- 
visors) at  $2,000  each. 

Plan  to  become  operative  as  vacancies  occur;  eventually  reducing 
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number  of  masters  to  39.  submasters  (supervisor)  to  42  and  adding  82 
junior  masters  at  same  salary  as  master's  assistants.  Total  persons  added, 
17.    Total  saving  estimated,  $45,000. 

Effect  of  the  Foregoing  Recommendations. 

The  reorganization  of  elementary  schools  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  committee  would  involve : 

First. —  The  attaching  of  small  districts  under  1,000  average 
membership  to  other  districts  or  the  uniting  of  districts  occupy- 
ing separate  schools  for  boys  and  girls. 

Second. —  The  freeing  of  one  submaster  from  the  charge  of  a 
classroom  for  supervisory  duty  under  direction  of  the  master 
in  districts  which  have  been  combined  and  also  in  any  other 
districts  with  a  membership  exceeding  1,500.  In  making  new 
appointments  to  these  positions  submasters  would  be  either  men 
or  women. 

The  present  position  of  submaster  as  a  classroom  teacher 
would  be  gradually  discontinued  but  no  submaster  now  em- 
ployed would  be  lowered  in  rank  or  salary  because  of  this  plan 
of  reorganization  though  he  might  be  transferred  and  continued 
in  teaching  positions  as  the  good  of  the  service  might  demand. 

In  case  a  girls'  school  is  attached  to  a  boys'  school  under  a 
man  as  master,  or  in  case  two  girls'  schools  are  attached,  the 
submaster  would  be  a  woman. 

In  case  two  boys'  schools  are  united,  or  a  boys'  and  a  girls' 
school  under  a  woman  as  master,  the  submaster  would  be  a  man. 

In  other  cases  in  making  new  appointments,  sex  would  not 
be  considered. 

Third. —  Master's  assistants.  As  submasters  are  removed 
from  teaching  positions  it  would  be  the  purpose  to  replace  them 
with  " junior  masters"  with  the  salary  of  master's  assistants. 
Each  school  whether  it  becomes  attached  to  another  district  or 
not,  would  be  entitled  to  a  woman  "master's  assistant"  as  at 
present,  and  as  submasters  are  transferred,  vacancies  under 
the  rules  would  be  filled  by  the  appointment  of  junior  masters. 

Note  1.  In  large  districts  there  would  be  one  more  position 
of  higher  rank  than  at  present,  for  as  a  submaster  were  freed  of 
the  charge  of  a  classroom,  the  position  would  be  filled  by  the 
appointment  of  an  additional  junior  master. 

Note  2. — Masters  of  mixed  schools  might  be  either  men  or 
women.  Submasters  of  mixed  schools  might  be  either  men  or 
women. 
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Note  3. — Transfers  of  submasters  and  of  masters  would  be 
made  as  vacancies  might  permit. 

As  I  understand  it  the  Survey  Committee  urges  the  reor- 
ganization of  elementary  districts  in  larger  units  as  the  essen- 
tial part  of  its  recommendation,  and  the  plan  of  reorganiza- 
tion that  is  given  is  suggestive  only.  The  latter  involves  the 
establishing  of  a  new  rank  called  " junior  master"  which  par- 
allels in  every  way  that  of  master's  assistant  except  that  it  . 
is  for  men.  As  the  committee  recommends  that  masters  be 
either  men  or  women  for  mixed  schools,  and  that  submasters 
be  either  men  or  women  with  supervisory  duties,  it  would 
seem  logical  to  propose  that  master's  assistants  should  be 
either  men  or  women,  and  thus  remove  the  necessity  for  a 
new  rank.  The  only  salary  change  proposed  is  that  for  sub- 
master,  which  is  now  $2,340.  The  committee  proposes  to 
reduce  this  to  $2,000  and  add  supervisory  duties, —  in  other 
words,  to  increase  the  responsibility  and  diminish  the  salary. 
With  the  present  cost  of  living,  such  procedure  seems 
questionable. 

However,  these  are  minor  considerations  and  upon  them  no 
action  has  been  taken.  Definite  action  has  been  taken  look- 
ing towards  consolidation  of  small  districts  as  vacancies  per- 
mit. No  additional  masters  have  been  appointed  since  the 
report  was  issued.  Seven  districts  have  been  united  under 
four  principals  as  follows: 

In  East  Boston  the  Blackinton  and  John  Cheverus  Dis- 
tricts have  been  combined  under  the  name  of  the  John  Cheverus 
District.  The  principal  of  the  former  has  been  transferred  to 
the  Samuel  Adams  District  to  take  the  place  of  Mr.  Joel  C. 
Bolan,  deceased. 

In  South  Boston  the  Frederic  W.  Lincoln  and  the  Oliver 
Hazard  Perry  Districts  have  been  combined  under  one  prin- 
cipal, the  excess  principal  being  transferred  to  the  Roger 
Wolcott  District  to  take  the  place  of  Mr.  Hiram  M.  George, 
retired  on  pension. 

In  Roxbury  the  Comins  District  has  been  eliminated,  part 
of  it  being  added  to  the  Martin  District  and  part  of  it  being 
added  to  the  Jefferson  District.  In  this  manner  three  dis- 
tricts have  been  consolidated  into  two  districts.  This  was 
made  possible  by  the  retirement  on  pension  of  Mr.  Martin, 
the  principal  of  the  Comins  District. 

Vacancies  in  masterships  in  the  Gaston  and  Norcross  Dis- 
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tricts,  South  Boston,  have  not  been  filled.  They  are  in  charge 
of  acting  masters  pending  the  solution  of  a  rather  complex 
administrative  situation  in  the  South  Boston  schools,  and  the 
determining  of  the  needs  of  intermediate  or  junior  high  schools. 

In  the  districts  combined,  an  extra  special  assistant  has 
been  allowed  in  order  to  relieve  the  submaster  or  master's 
assistant,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  part-time  for  supervision. 

In  regard  to  the  size  of  districts,  there  is  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  what  constitutes  the  best  working  unit.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  is  rightfully  maintained  that  a  master  cannot  closely 
supervise  a  school  of  more  than  thirty  to  forty  teachers.  In 
fact,  if  he  is  to  know  his  children  and  their  various  needs  in 
anything  like  a  personal  way  he  can  supervise  only  a  few 
hundred  pupils  at  most.  In  our  reorganizations  we  have 
released  a  master's  assistant  or  submaster  part  time  for  super- 
visory purposes  by  providing  an  extra  teacher  in  those  districts 
from  which  the  master  has  been  removed. 

It  cannot  however  be  successfully  maintained  that  small 
districts  are  more  advantageous  than  large  ones  in  this  city. 
In  the  large  schools  there  is  a  much  better  opportunity  for 
classifying  children  according  to  their  abilities  and  meeting 
their  especial  needs  by  prevocational  courses,  special  classes, 
rapid  advancement  classes,  open-air  classes,  speech  improve- 
ment classes,  and  in  other  ways  that  cannot  be  done 
effectively  or  economically  in  small  districts.  Especially 
it  is  true  that  with  the  development  of  the  intermediate 
or  junior  high  school  plan,  affording  children  some  choice  of 
courses  in  the  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  grades,  a  large  dis- 
trict offers  great  advantages  and  a  small  one  almost  insuper- 
able difficulties.  Districts  with  a  small  number  of  pupils  are 
justifiable  only  where  the  population  is  relatively  sparse  and 
distances  to  central  schools  are  great.  In  compact  regions 
a  school  population  of  2,000  is  a  fair  standard,  affording  a 
sufficient  number  of  classes  for  an  effective  intermediate 
department,  and  with  no  insuperable  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  supervision. 

It  is  to  be  taken  into  account  that  in  each  district  there  will 
be  many  buildings,  and  each  one  with  six  rooms  or  more  has  a 
submaster,  master's  assistant,  or  first  assistant  in  charge.  In 
other  words,  the  supervision  in  a  large  district  may  be  rela- 
tively as  great  as  in  a  small  district.  Where  the  supervision 
is  insufficient  those  in  charge  may  be  relieved  of  part  of  their 
teaching  time  for  supervisory  purposes. 
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Looking  toward  primary  supervision  the  superintendent  has 
given  this  as  the  major  subject  for  Assistant  Superintendent 
Mary  C.  Mellyn,  who  is  in  hearty  sympathy  with  such  super- 
vision. She  has  also  been  placed  in  charge  of  promotional  exam- 
inations of  teachers,  who  are  required  after  three  and  after  six 
years'  experience  to  pass  certain  tests. 

A  course  for  kindergarten  and  primary  teachers  is  to  be 
offered  for  the  purpose  of  developing  closer  relationship  between 
the  kindergarten  and  the  primary. 

Allowance  has  also  been  made  in  the  new  budget  for  the 
appointment  of  an  additional  member  to  the  staff  in  the  depart- 
ment of  practice  and  training.  This  will  make  a  staff  of 
five  in  the  training  department,  in  addition  to  the  director  of 
kindergartens,  all  of  whom  will  be  associated  for  supervisory 
purposes. 

Section  III. —  Reorganization  of  High  Schools. 
Comment  of  the  Committee. 

Because  of  great  increase  in  attendance,  schools  have  outgrown  accom- 
modations. Effort  to  keep  down  expenses  by  increasing  size  of  classes 
should  not  go  further.  Intermediate  plan  or  junior  high  school  is  the 
remedy  recommended. 

High  school  salaries  are  generous,  especially  the  higher  ranks,  which 
might  not  improperly  be  reduced.  The  removal  of  incompetent  teachers 
should  be  possible.  The  way  should  be  made  easy  for  excellent  experienced 
teachers  to  enter  the  service. 

Unnecessary  heads  of  departments  prevent  the  securing  of  heads  that 
are  needed.  Chief  function  of  head  should  be  to  organize  and  unify  the 
work  and  supervise  instruction  of  not  fewer  than  two  subordinate  teachers. 

Range  of  elective  studies  is  larger  than  necessary,  resulting  in  wide 
variation  in  size  of  classes  and  many  small  classes.  Assignment  of  work 
to  teachers  unnecessarily  u»even.  Pupil  hours  per  week  for  teacher  are 
widely  apart. 

Courses  arranged  in  groups,  or  curricula,  are  preferable  to  free  electives. 
The  new  commercial  course  meets  business  needs  with  its  definite  cur- 
ricula for  secretarial  work,  accounting  and  merchandizing.  The  latter, 
with  its  school  instruction  combined  with  store  practice  in  salesmanship, 
should  be  given  full  support  and  the  practice  work  carefully  directed. 

Recommendations  or  Definite  Suggestions. 

First. —  Extend  to  all  parts  of  the  city  the  intermediate  plan  or  junior 
high  school,  to  include  first  year  of  high  school,  with  differentiated  instruc- 
tion in  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  grades.  Organize  them  either  in  the 
elementary  school  districts,  or  attached  to  a  high  school,  or  as  an  inde- 
pendent school,  without  material  change  of  elementary  salary  schedule. 
This  would  effect  a  large  saving  and  provide  more  efficient  schooling. 

Second. —  Relieve  overcrowded  high  schools  by  having  pupils  come  and 
go  in  relays  until  the  intermediate  or  junior  high  school  plan  can  be  put 
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into  full  operation:  this  plan  to  be  considered  as  temporary  makeshift 
but  as  preferable  at  present  to  the  Gary  plan,  which  has  not  yet  been 
sufficiently  tested. 

Third. —  Revise  rule  for  determining  quota  of  teachers  in  high  schools. 
^Fourth. —  Place  restrictions  upon  the  size  of  classes  and  range  of  elec- 
tive studies,  especially  in  small  schools,  arranging  studies  in  groups  or 
transferring  pupils  to  other  schools  where  there  are  sufficient  numbers 
taking  the  desired  subjects. 

Fifth. —  Change  salary  schedule  so  as  to  advance  men  junior  assistants 
by  $144  (instead  of  leaping  them  from  $900  to  $1,476)  or  begin  salary  of 
junior  master  hereafter  at  $1,044.  To  provide  for  outside  teachers  allow 
salary  credit  for  experience  elsewhere  and  permit  nonresident  students  to 
enter  Normal  School  at  a  lower  tuition  rate  —  say  $100  per  year. 

Sixth. — ■  Provide  that  headships  of  departments  should  lapse  by  rule 
when  their  supervisory  character  becomes  unnecessary  and  appoint 
sparingly  in  small  districts. 

The  readjustment  of  the  teaching  staff  in  the  high  schools 
and  of  the  high  school  curricula  has  been  given  so  much  atten- 
tion that  it  is  necessary  to  treat  of  it  in  a  separate  chapter  in 
this  report.    (See  Chapter  III.) 

The  reorganization  of  junior  high  schools,  or,  as  we  prefer 
to  call  them  in  this  city,  intermediate  schools,  has  been  in  prog- 
ress for  three  years  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  Four 
new  schoolhouses  now  under  construction  have  been  planned 
with  the  view  to  the  inclusion  of  the  ninth  grade  in  those 
districts.  We  now  have  twenty-three  districts  in  which  "  inter- 
mediate classes"  exist  in  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  and  we 
expect  to  have  seven  complete  intermediate  schools  in  September, 
1917.  It  is  the  expectation  to  develop  the  intermediate  plan 
as  rapidly  as  circumstances  permit  in  all  districts.  For  an 
extended  study  of  the  intermediate  plan,  see  Chapter  IV.  of  this 
report. 

Section  IV. —  Special  Departments. 
As  this  chapter  contains  the  opinions  of  the  Survey  Com- 
mittee upon  the  character,  desirability  and  economy  of  manage- 
ment of  the  various  school  activities  which  it  was  requested 
to  investigate,  it  seems  necessary  to  quote  its  findings 
sufficiently  to  indicate  whether  in  its  opinion  these  depart- 
ments are  justifiable  and  properly  conducted. 

Comment  of  the  Committee. 

The  Department  of  Practice  and  Training  is  handling  a  large  and 
vitally  important  problem,  protecting  the  schools  from  incompetent 
teachers.  Its  independence  should  be  safeguarded  and  it  should  receive 
liberal  financial  support. 
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The  Department  of  Educational  Investigation  and  Measurement  is  well 
organized  and  is  of  very  great  value  to  the  school  system.  It  has,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  committee,  given  ample  evidence  of  its  worth. 

The  Department  of  School  Hygiene  is  conducted  at  relatively  small 
cost.  The  tendency  must  be  towards  an  extension,  rather  than  a  curtail- 
ment of  the  cost.  The  experience  of  other  cities,  however,  indicates  the 
wisdom  of  employing  fewer  doctors  and  increasing  the  number  of  nurses. 

The  Care  of  the  Deaf  is  partly  supported  by  the  state  and  constitutes  no 
serious  burden  upon  the  city.  It  seems  likely  that  more  children  should  be 
placed  in  this  school  than  are  now  enrolled,  as  probably  5  to  10  per  cent 
of  school  children  are  afflicted  with  defective  hearing,  and  there  is  in  the 
city  school  for  the  deaf  an  average  attendance  of  only  124. 

Children  with  Speech  Defects  receiving  special  treatment  number  350. 
Experts  estimate  the  number  of  such  children  as  one  per  cent,  so  Boston  is 
following  a  conservative  policy. 

The  cost  of  Open  Air  Classes  is  fully  justified,  as  notwithstanding  the 
immediate  cost  there  is  an  ultimate  saving  to  the  community.  The  cost  of 
these  classes  in  Boston  is  certainly  reasonable. 

Relative  to  Classes  for  the  Conservation  of  Eyesight. —  The  children 
with  defective  sight  must  be  and  are  taught  individually.  The  totally 
blind  are  probably  best  cared  for  in  institutions,  but  the  responsibility  for 
those  with  partial  sight  rests  squarely  upon  the  public  schools. 

The  Physical  Training  course  of  study  is  in  harmony  with  the  best 
practice  of  the  most  progressive  school  systems.  There  is  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  athletic  fields  to  accommodate  every  school  district,  and  every  boy 
who  is  physically  able  is  encouraged  to  participate.  The  cost  is  compar- 
atively small.  A  unique  feature  of  the  playground  system  is  the  setting 
aside  of  small  areas  for  children's  corners.  A  wise  policy  has  limited  the 
apparatus.  In  view  of  the  supreme  importance  of  the  conservation  of 
child  health,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  other  expenditure  made  by  the  school 
department  pays  equal  dividends  upon  the  investment. 

The  Special  Classes  for  subnormal  children  are  in  accord  with  the  best 
practice  in  other  cities,  but  the  number  of  such  classes  is  inadequate,  as 
about  one  and  one  half  per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment  are  probably  of 
this  type  of  children,  while  the  classes  in  operation  have  a  membership  of 
only  707.  Single  classes  are  formed  in  the  different  schools,  and  at  the  age 
of  twelve  or  thirteen  many  of  these  children  are  transferred  to  a  central 
school.  Boston  has  one  for  girls  and  one  for  boys,  but  these  two  do  not 
seem  to  be  sufficient  to  care  for  all. 

Adolescent  children  of  defective  mentality  should  be  segregated  and 
placed  under  prevocational  administration.  Pupils  of  special  classes 
should  be  allowed  to  sell  shop  products. 

The  plan  of  the  Manual  Arts  Department  is  sound  in  theory  and  merits 
no  adverse  criticism.  It  is  evident  that  the  magnitude  of  the  work  under 
the  present  organization  requires  a  supervisory  force  equal  to  that  which 
is  now  maintained. 

The  Household  Arts  Department  is  separate  from  the  Manual  Arts 
Department  with  only  incidental  coordination,  a  plan  not  recommended. 
The  time  allowance  for  cooking  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  is  two 
hours  a  week.    This  is  greater  than  in  the  judgment  of  the  committee  is 
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necessary.  If  the  length  of  the  cooking  lesson  were  reduced  to  one  hour 
and  a  half,  and  the  teacher  met  three  groups  daily  instead  of  two,  a 
substantial  saving  would  be  effected,  and  need  not  cause  a  corresponding 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  the  work  accomplished.  The  sewing  begins  in 
the  fourth  grade  and  continues  three  years,  but  the  older  girls  are  very 
wisely  admitted.  The  same  suggestion  with  regard  to  time  for  sewing  is 
made  as  for  cooking.  The  policy  in  many  cities  is  to  give  the  sewing  in  the 
grades  to  the  grade  teacher  upon  a  supervisory  basis.  The  handwork  in 
the  fourth  grade  might  be  the  same  for  the  boys  and  girls,  in  which  case  a 
special  teacher  would  not  be  required  for  the  girls  in  this  grade. 

The  costs  of  cooking  and  sewing  in  three  cities,  in  which  the  salary 
account  is  given  separately  for  household  arts,  are  as  follows: 

Cost  per  one  thousand  (1,000)  children  enrolled  —  for  teachers'  salaries  — 
Boston,  $940;  Rochester,  $676;  St.  Louis,  $247. 

In  the  manual  training,  or  shop  work,  the  same  suggestion  of  three 
classes  a  day  per  teacher  is  made  for  the  schedule  for  boys.  The  general 
tendency  as  shown  by  returns  from  156  cities  is  to  restrict  household  and 
manual  arts  to  seventy  to  ninety  minutes  a  week.  With  the  introduction 
of  the  junior  high  school,  the  manual  arts  work  will  be  materially  improved 
and  the  time  may  be  adapted  to  varying  needs. 

The  cost  of  Evening  Schools  in  the  Boston  system  is  relatively  very 
low  for  the  enrollment.  Effort  should  be  made  to  extend  the  oppor- 
tunities as  the  least  the  city  can  do  is  to  afford  these  students  every 
facility  in  overcoming  their  difficulties.  The  course  of  study  indicates 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  difficulties  of  foreigners  in  learning  the 
language.  The  vigorous  advertising  campaigns  to  arouse  indifferent 
foreigners  should  be  continued.  The  8,500  pupils  enrolled  in  classes  for 
foreigners  represent  only  a  beginning  in  a  city  with  240,000  foreign  born. 

The  Voluntary  Continuation  Schools,  which  are  conducted  in  coopera- 
tion with  shops  and  factories,  are  flexible  in  organization  and  consist 
largely  of  short  unit  courses  determined  by  the  needs  of  the  students. 
The  policy  of  establishing  voluntary  continuation  schools  is  most  com- 
mendable. The  boys  and  girls  compelled  to  leave  school  for  economic 
reasons  should  be  given  every  opportunity  to  complete  their  interrupted 
education.  The  best  interests  of  the  city  demand  a  liberal  policy  with 
respect  to  pupils  of  this  character.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to 
adjust  the  school  hours  to  their  available  time,  and  a  wide  choice  of 
subjects  should  be  granted. 

In  regard  to  Community  Centers  (the  extended  use  of  the  public  schools) 
no  city  has  yet  devised  a  better  solution  of  the  problem  presented  by  its 
adult  foreigners  than  the  establishment  of  school  centers  under  the  control 
of  the  school  department.  In  Boston  this  work  is  being  carried  on  effec- 
tively at  a  small  cost,  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  service 
rendered.  The  department  stands  consistently  for  entertainments  of 
educational  significance  and  value.  The  lectures  to  foreigners  in  foreign 
languages  are  intended  primarily  for  instruction  in  civic  duty  and  respon- 
sibility. The  state  law  permitting  the  school  board  to  charge  no  fee 
complicates  the  machinery  necessary  to  place  the  clubs  on  a  self-support- 
ing basis,  although  fifteen  clubs  are  entirely  self-supporting.  The  effort 
to  make  groups  self-supporting  is  to  be  commended.    In  constructing 
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and  remodeling  buildings,  room  should  be  provided,  adapted  to  neighbor- 
hood use,  such  as  the  double  kindergarten  room.  A  liberal  policy  should 
be  observed  in  opening  school  buildings  for  local  use  —  with  careful 
supervision  that  will  check  undesirable  tendencies. 

Discussing  Music,  the  committee  finds  the  number  of  pupils  in  charge 
of  each  of  the  assistants  is  so  large  that  to  increase  the  number  to  a  super- 
visor would  be  undesirable,  as  the  latter  are  carrying  very  full  schedules. 
The  severest  critics  of  the  schools  would  hesitate  to  advocate  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  department  of  music.  The  policy  of  allowing  full  credit  for  music 
taken  on  the  outside  with  approved  instruction  is  worthy  of  the  highest 
commendation  and  should  be  continued. 

In  the  Kindergartens,  the  committee  finds  that  due  consideration 
has  not  been  given  to  the  type  of  room  best  fitted  for  effective 
kindergarten  work.  The  best  practice  requires  two  connected  rooms 
with  a  private  toilet  and  an  adjacent  wardrobe.  If  one  room  is  used  it 
should  be  at  least  23  feet  by  50  feet. 

A  suitable  type  of  room  should  be  developed  for  future  buildings  and 
the  expert  advice  of  those  in  charge  should  be  sought,  both  in  regard  to 
plans  and  equipment.  Practice  teachers  from  the  various  private  kinder- 
gartens should  be  permitted  to  serve  as  special  assistants  in  overcrowded 
rooms  without  compensation.  At  times  more  than  100  of  these  girls  are 
observing  the  work.  It  would  be  of  more  advantage  to  them  and  to  the 
system  if  their  services  were  utilized.  The  suggestion  to  have  kinder- 
garten teachers  care  for  one  group  of  children  in  the  morning  and  a  second 
group  in  the  afternoon  is  not  approved,  as  a  kindergarten  teacher,  even 
more  than  others,  needs  to  be  vivacious  and  alert,  and  the  teacher  who 
has  worked  with  a  large  group  of  children  for  the  morning  session  has  lost 
so  much  nervous  energy  that  she  is  physically  unable  to  repeat  the  neces- 
sary effort  efficiently  with  a  different  group  in  the  afternoon.  Also  the 
children  themselves  are  not  in  suitable  condition  to  profit  from  instruc- 
tion in  the  afternoon,  so  that  such  sessions  lack  the  joy  and  spontaneity 
characteristic  of  a  good  kindergarten.  In  the  foreign  sections  of  the  city, 
language  difficulties  alone  make  the  need  of  a  double  session  imperative. 
Kindergarten  classes  should  have  two  sessions,  recreation  being  in  the 
afternoon  and  systematic  home  visitation  required.  The  kindergarten 
work  does  not  end  with  the  close  of  the  session;  constant  home  visitation 
should  be  the  rule. 

The  grouping  of  special  departments  recommended  by  the  committee 
is  as  follows: 

1.  Practice  and  training. 

2.  Educational  measurement. 

3.  Physical  welfare,  including  hygiene,  physical  training,  special  sub- 
normal classes  and  classes  for  physical  defectives. 

4.  Industrial  and  household  arts,  including  manual  training,  drawing, 
music  and  sewing. 

5.  Evening  and  summer  schools. 

6.  Community  centers. 

7.  Trade  training,  including  vocational  guidance  and  salesmanship, 
continuation  schools,  part-time  cooperative  courses  and  prevocational 
work. 
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8.  Primary  and  kindergarten  supervisors  (five  suggested). 

9.  Music. 

10.  Attendance  department  and  census,  the  latter  to  be  a  part  of  the 
work  of  the  attendance  department. 

The  findings  of  the  committee  concerning  special  depart- 
ments do  not  require  extended  comment  as  the  committee 
evidently  approves  in  general  of  the  policies  and  expenditures 
for  these  purposes. 

In  the  discussion  upon  doctors  and  nurses  the  committee 
proposes  two  nurses  for  one  doctor.  This  is  practically  the 
ratio  in  this  city  as  the  nurses  are  equal  in  number  and  serve 
full  time  while  the  school  physicians  serve  but  half-time. 

It  is  intimated  that  we  must  be  overlooking  a  great  many 
of  the  deaf  children  because  of  the  comparatively  small  number 
in  our  schools.  We  have  made  a  search  for  these  children 
throughout  our  districts  and  are  unable  to  find  them.  The 
proportion  of  five  to  ten  per  cent  of  school  children  who  are 
deaf  must  include  those  who  have  so  slight  an  affliction  that 
they  are  better  off  with  normal  children.  The  Horace  Mann 
School  for  the  Deaf  is  designed  for  those  who  must  learn  lip 
reading. 

Somewhat  the  same  criticism  is  made  concerning  the  number 
of  children  with  speech  defects  who  are  being  treated.  The 
difficulty  with  regard  to  these  is  that  there  is  an  insufficient 
number  in  any  one  district  to  give  them  local  treatment.  We 
are  making  provision,  however,  to  send  itinerating  teachers  to 
various  districts,  and  in  the  next  school  year  we  expect  to  give 
treatment  to  six  or  seven  hundred. 

In  regard  to  the  insufficient  number  of  special  classes  for 
subnormal  children,  it  should  be  said  that  Boston  is  doing  more 
for  this  type  of  children  than  other  cities  in  America.  We  now 
have  sixty  classes,  two  of  which  are  for  the  institutional  type 
of  children,  and  we  have  two  school  buildings  that  are  given 
up  exclusively  to  the  older  children  who  are  transferred  from 
single  special  classes  to  the  central  school,  where  they  are 
receiving  those  forms  of  industrial  education  best  suited  to 
their  needs. 

With  respect  to  placing  the  special  class  children  under  the 
department  of  physical  welfare,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  special  classes  are  designed  for  the  education  of  these 
children  and  the  physical  welfare  department  has  the  same 
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relationship  to  them  as  to  other  children  after  they  are  selected 
for  the  class.  Doctor  Fernald,  our  greatest  authority  upon 
this  type  of  children,  says:  "I  do  not  at  all  approve  of  placing 
the  children  with  mental  defects  under  the  department  of 
physical  welfare  of  the  schools.  I  do  not  know  of  this  being 
done  anywhere  in  the  world,  and  I  should  not  recommend  such 
a  plan." 

In  regard  to  segregating  adolescent  children  of  this  type  and 
placing  them  under  prevocational  administration,  Doctor 
Fernald  says:  "I  think  this  would  not  be  a  practical  or  efficient 
arrangement.  All  work  for  feeble  minded  children  is  really 
prevocational  and  separation  would  be  liable  to  complicate  the 
question,  rather  than  simplify  the  whole  subject  of  public 
school  care  of  defectives.  I  believe  that  the  tendency  should 
be  more  each  year  to  develop  the  prevocational  and  vocational 
training  of  these  classes." 

Relative  to  the  sale  of  shop  products  by  special  classes,  an 
order  was  passed  by  the  School  Committee  on  January  31, 
1916,  authorizing  such  sales,  and  the  department  is  exercising 
care  that  this  policy  may  not  modify  unfavorably  the  definite 
educational  training  for  which  these  classes  are  intended. 

Two  suggestions  are  made  concerning  the  department  of 
household  arts  and  sciences:  One,  that  the  cooking  lessons 
should  be  reduced  to  one  hour  and  a  half,  and  the  teacher  meet 
three  groups  daily,  instead  of  two;  the  other  that  the  depart- 
ment should  be  attached  to  the  manual  arts  department,  and 
closer  coordination  secured.  During  the  present  year  we  have 
refrained  from  appointing  additional  teachers  of  cooking  for 
the  elementary  schools,  and  have  instead  decreased  the  length 
of  period  and  increased  the  number  of  classes  to  a  teacher  as 
the  vacancies  made  necessary.  We  have  done  the  same  in  the 
manual  arts  department.  The  new  practice  does  not  meet 
with  favor  in  either  department.  With  the  increasing  impor- 
tance of  food  preservation  and  economy  in  the  household,  it  is 
possible  that  the  shortening  of  the  lessons  is  not  timely,  though 
I  am  convinced,  as  likewise  is  the  board  of  superintendents, 
that  under  ordinary  circumstances  an  hour  and  a  half  a  week 
for  the  children  in  the  regular  grades  is  sufficient.  In  the  inter- 
mediate schools  we  are  planning  to  give  those  children  who 
specialize  along  industrial  lines  a  much  larger  amount  of  time 
than  formerly. 
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The  relationship  of  the  household  arts  department  to  the 
manual  arts  department  will  be  best  brought  about,  not  by 
subordinating  one  to  the  other,  but  by  placing  them  coordi- 
nately  under  the  same  assistant  superintendent.  It  is  the 
purpose  to  do  this. 

No  action  has  been  taken  upon  the  recommendation  that 
special  kindergarten  assistants  be  transferred  to  regular  posi- 
tions and  unpaid  practice  teachers  be  allowed  to  serve  in  these 
positions.  Considerable  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
afternoon  use  of  kindergarten  rooms.  There  are  thirteen 
afternoon  kindergarten  classes  in  downtown  districts.  It  has 
been  my  desire  that  the  primary  classes  be  divided  for  after- 
noon work,  the  kindergarten  teacher  taking  one  of  the  divisions 
into  the  kindergarten.  This  has  been  tried  in  some  thirty 
districts.  The  plan  of  having  the  kindergarten  children  attend 
an  all-day  session  is  not  favored  by  any  kindergarten  teacher 
in  this  city,  so  far  as  I  am  aware.  I  have  never  favored  this 
plan,  but  instead  desire  to  give  further  consideration  to  assisting 
primary  teachers,  making  the  group  small  enough  to  give  a 
portion  of  the  day  to  individual  children. 

Looking  to  the  standardization  of  kindergarten  rooms,  the 
director  of  kindergartens  has  been  made  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Elementary  Schoolhouse  Plans  to  secure  her  assistance 
in  planning  kindergarten  rooms  in  new  buildings.  The  same 
has  been  done  with  the  director  of  manual  training  and  the 
director  of  household  arts. 

In  regard  to  the  expansion  of  the  evening  schools,  it  is  the 
purpose  to  extend  the  service  of  these  schools  from  year  to  year 
to  meet  whatever  new  needs  arise.  The  industrial  work  has 
been  connected  with  the  trade  schools  and  will  have  ample 
facilities  when  the  new  Trade  School  for  Boys  is  equipped  in 
September. 

The  voluntary  continuation  school  has  found  its  greatest 
work  with  adult  immigrants  who  are  night  workers  and  are 
therefore  obliged  to  attend  school  during  the  daytime.  These 
have  been  organized  in  classes  under  the  evening  school  depart- 
ment as  a  "Day  School  for  Immigrants"  and  their  period  of 
schooling  extended  throughout  the  year. 

The  department  of  extended  use  of  public  schools  has  always 
heartily  favored  the  self-supporting  basis  of  administering 
groups  in  community  centers.  The  difficulty  in  the  way  has 
been  a  law  which  forbids  the  collecting  of  fees  for  entertainments 
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in  schools.  With  the  removal  of  this  obstructive  legislation, 
progress  in  this  direction  will  be  much  more  rapid  in  the  coming 
year. 

Respecting  the  grouping  of  special  departments  suggested 
by  the  Survey  Committee,  no  formal  action  has  been  taken  by 
the  School  Committee,  but  the  superintendent  has  assigned  to 
one  assistant  superintendent  as  her  major  duty  the  supervision 
of  primary  and  kindergarten  teachers;  to  another,  trade  train- 
ing, pre  vocational,  part-time,  and  continuation  schools,  evening 
trade  extension,  salesmanship,  vocational  guidance,  manual 
arts.  Assistant  Superintendent  Thompson  has  as  his  major 
assignment  these  related  subjects  and  they  are  supervised 
closely  and  with  the  greatest  care  and  intelligence.  By  assign- 
ments to  assistant  superintendents  the  coordination  and  rela- 
tionships of  the  departments  are  to  be  secured. 

Section  V. —  Vocational  Education. 
In  regard  to  the  Prevocational  work,  the  aim  should  be  to  appeal  to  the 
interests  of  grammar  school  children;  to  accelerate  progress  in  school;  to 
show  the  opportunities  of  vocations;  to  offer  a  preliminary  training  to 
those  entering  industries ;  to  give  experience  to  those  going  to  work  at 
fourteen;  to  make  instruction  concrete  by  relating  the  academic  work 
and  the  activities.  Such  work  is  applicable  to  a  large  proportion  of  chil- 
dren, and  should  by  no  means  be  confined  to  retarded  or  subnormal 
children.  Mental  defectives  should  be  placed  in  special  classes  and  not 
mixed  with  the  regular  prevocational  classes.  The  work  is  handicapped 
by  the  limitation  of  the  number  of  trades  represented  in  any  one  district, 
thus  not  providing  a  sufficient  number  of  activities  to  serve  as  a  try-out 
experience.  Some  of  the  shops  are  unnecessarily  equipped.  One  large 
shop  simply  equipped  could  be  used  for  instruction  in  a  variety  of  activities. 
The  plan  of  doing  a  large  amount  of  work  for  the  school  buildings  and 
equipment  is  of  so  much  value,  not  only  as  educative  experience  but  in 
supplying  equipment,  that  the  cooperation  of  the  schoolhouse  commission 
and  the  business  agent  with  the  prevocational  department  is  quite  impor- 
tant to  secure  educational  opportunity  for  the  children  and  some  return 
for  the  money  expended  upon  the  department.  The  cost  per  pupil  on  the 
basis  of  average  attendance  in  prevocational  classes  is  $96.16,  and  after 
allowing  for  credits  for  work  done,  the  net  cost  is  $86.05.  This  cost  could 
be  further  reduced  by  giving  these  schools  a  larger  number  of  orders  for 
work  on  school  plans  and  equipment.  The  six-hour  day  and  the  special 
problems  involved  make  it  difficult  to  secure  teachers  who  are  able  to 
correlate  class  room  work  with  the  shop  practice.  Some  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  related  work  may  be  placed  on  the  shop  instructor  by  allow- 
ing him  to  take  the  initiative  in  presenting  the  related  subject-matter. 
Special  training  in  methods  of  teaching  related  work  would  be  of  value  to 
both  shop  and  class  teachers.  The  prevocational  department  should  be 
open  to  all  who  elect  it.    It  should  include  as  great  a  number  of  activities 
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as  possible  and  should  be  given  to  groups  no  larger  than  the  present  plan 
provides  for.  Prevocational  classes  should  be  organized  for  girls  as  well 
as  for  boys  and  should  be  made  a  part  of  the  junior  high  school  with  courses 
three  years  in  length.  In  suggesting  these  changes  no  criticism  is  implied 
as  to  their  past  management. 

As  to  the  Compulsory  Continuation  School,  the  committee  believes  that 
the  school  is  realizing  its  aim  and  carrying  on  the  work  at  a  cost  that  is  not 
excessive.  Many  employees  were  questioned,  and  expressed  a  favorable 
opinion  of  the  work.  The  Continuation  School  gives  children  opportunity 
for  improvement  when  they  most  need  it.  The  city  cannot  afford-  to 
neglect  its  responsibility  to  these  children.  The  work  has  educational 
value  several  times  as  great  as  an  equal  time  in  regular  school.  The  cost 
of  the  work  is  not  out  of  proportion.  The  school  renders  a  great  service. 
The  committee  recommends  that  the  experiment  be  continued  along 
present  plans.  The  school  has  demonstrated  its  worth  and  is  efficiently 
meeting  a  distinct  responsibility  that  is  not  discharged  by  any  other  insti- 
tution. The  inspirational  side  of  the  work  is  considerably  more  effective 
than  that  of  the  regular  schools.  Boys  and  girls  who  go  to  work  at  the 
age  of  fourteen  to  sixteen  leave  school  at  the  very  time  of  their  lives  when 
they  need  to  acquire  ideas  of  civic  affairs  and  in  which  to  have  opportunity 
for  further  education  while  at  work.  Where  children  have  definitely 
chosen  a  vocation,  the  school  gives  them  opportunity  to  acquire  vocational 
intelligence  and  skill  in  it,  and  those  who  have  not  yet  chosen  a  vocation 
are  introduced  to  a  variety  of  occupations  so  they  may  make  an  intelligent 
choi  ce. 

The  vocational  guidance  work  of  the  teachers  is  necessary: 

1.  To  give  information  about  various  occupations. 

2.  Help  place  pupils  in  the  occupations  they  have  chosen. 

3.  To  check  the  results  of  the  training  and  guidance  by  follow-up  visits 
to  the  places  of  employment  and  the  homes  of  the  children. 

As  soon  as  room  is  available  pupils  who  have  lost  their  positions  and  are 
out  of  work  should  be  provided  with  continuous  instruction  until  work  is 
secured.  While  the  school  has  been  in  existence  but  a  short  time  the  aims 
of  the  school  are  being  carried  out.  The  methods  of  instruction  and  the 
courses  of  study  are  well  adapted.  The  shops  are  typical  of  those  in  the 
industries.  The  practice  work  is  approved  by  methods  that  are  used  in 
the  industry  and  it  has  a  commercial  value.  The  instruction  is  suitable 
in  content  and  efficient  in  method.  An  extension  of  the  age  of  required 
attendance  would  be  of  benefit  to  these  children.  Children  attend  this 
school  for  periods  varying  from  four  months  to  two  years,  as  they  must  go 
from  the  time  they  begin  work  until  they  are  sixteen  years  old.  They 
come  from  practically  all  grades,  from  the  fourth  grade  elementary  to  the 
third-year  high  school.  We  thus  see  the  magnitude  and  complexity  of 
the  problem. 

In  reference  to  the  Trade  School  for  Girls ,  the  committee  finds  that  the 
school  is  economically  managed  and  efficiently  administered.  The  school 
is  approved  by  the  state  and  the  city  is  reimbursed  by  the  state  for  one 
half  of  the  maintenance.  It  trains  girls  from  fourteen  to  twenty-five  years 
of  age  for  profitable  employment.  The  actual  time  spent  by  the  girls  in 
the  school  varies  according  to  ability.    As  soon  as  girls  prepare  to  enter 
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the  trades  they  are  assisted  in  finding  positions.  The  school  meets  the 
demands  very  well.  The  product  turned  out  meets  the  commercial  stand- 
ards. The  statistics  show  that  the  school  is  successful  in  placing  the  girls. 
The  committee  suggests  that  branches  of  the  school  should  be  established 
in  different  parts  of  the  city,  and  that  power  machine  operating  should  be 
expanded  as  the  number  of  power  operators  appears  to  be  increasing. 

Concerning  the  Boston  Trade  School,  the  committee  finds  that  the 
work  in  the  shops  is  conducted  in  a  businesslike  manner.  Processes  are 
typical  of  those  of  the  commercial  shops  and  the  product  has  considerable 
value.  The  instruction  charge  is  not  excessive  for  efficient  trade  training. 
The  percentage  of  those  who  enter  the  trade  for  which  they  are  trained  is 
increasing,  indicating  that  the  basis  of  selection  of  pupils  has  been  more 
closely  related  to  the  aims  of  the  school  than  was  the  case  in  former  years. 
A  vocational  assistant  has  been  recently  engaged  to  follow  up  the  boys 
who  enter  the  trades.  The  methods  of  instruction  and  the  character  of 
the  product  meet  the  aim  of  the  school.  The  cost  of  this  school  is  very 
high.  It  should  reduce  its  cost  by  producing  a  larger  quantity  of  product. 
The  possibility  of  reducing  the  per  capita  cost  of  the  school  thus  calls  for 
the  most  important  consideration.  All  of  the  available  educational 
opportunities  of  doing  work  on  school  plants  or  equipment  should  be 
utilized  and  the  schoolhouse  commission  and  business  agent  should  be 
kept  in  close  cooperation.  The  school  should  receive  proper  credit  for 
its  product.  The  limit  of  sixteen  boys  to  a  teacher  is  necessary  for  effi- 
cient trade  teaching,  hence  the  teaching  cost  cannot  materially  be  reduced. 
There  should  be  an  adjustment  of  the  Trade  School  with  the  pre  vocational 
schools  so  that  a  larger  number  of  prevocational  boys  should  enter  the 
trade  school.  The  Trade  School,  the  Mechanic  Arts  High  School  and  the 
part-time  cooperative  courses  in  other  high  schools  offer  trade  training  on 
three  different  plans.  In  the  next  few  years  experience  will  probably 
indicate  which  plan  is  the  most  effective.  The  committee  believes  the 
industrial  school  is  giving  efficient  trade  training  and  recommends  that  the 
plan  for  extension  of  the  work  be  carried  out. 

In  regard  to  the  Cooperative  Courses  in  high  schools  (the  part-time 
plan),  the  committee  finds  them  in  the  developmental  stage,  handicapped 
by  the  limitations  of  shop  facilities  and  by  the  employment  of  the  same 
school  staff  for  the  regular  high  school  courses  and  the  cooperative  courses. 
The  progress,  however,  under  these  handicaps  is  such  as  to  warrant  the 
providing  of  a  more  extended  equipment  for  the  metal-working  trades,  and 
a  separate  teaching  staff  as  the  enrolment  increases.  The  industrial 
plants  value  the  plan.  The  cost  is  not  excessive  as  the  cost  of  the  trade 
instruction  is  borne  by  the  industrial  plant.  The  part-time  trade  experience 
has  advantages  over  the  usual  trade  school  experience.  If  the  academic 
studies  are  well  balanced  in  relation  to  the  trade  work,  the  training  will  be 
superior  to  the  usual  high  school  courses  for  apprentices.  The  committee 
recommends  that  steps  be  taken  to  organize  this  part-time  plan  as  a  state- 
aided  department  meeting  the  conditions  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
If  these  steps  are  taken  this  type  of  work  is  worthy  of  trial  in  other  centers. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  committee  the  part-time  plan  if  properly  organized 
will  eventually  assume  larger  proportions  as  a  means  of  industrial  education. 
As  the  part-time  department  increases  in  size  it  will  be  necessary  to  organ- 
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ize  the  teaching  staff  of  the  part-time  department  as  a  separate  unit.  The 
industrial  shop  experience  should  be  carefully  organized  by  the  coordinating 
instructor,  who  is  an  indispensable  part  of  the  plan. 

The  committee  finds  that  Vocational  Guidance  is  probably  as  well 
organized  and  administered  in  Boston  as  in  any  of  our  American 
cities.  The  work  is  undoubtedly  of  much  value  and  deserves  further 
study.  An  accurate  and  comprehensive  investigation  of  vocations  should 
be  made.  The  three  functions,  guidance,  placement  and  follow-up  work, 
should  be  supplemented  by  methods  for  obtaining  information  about 
vocations.  The  committee  finds  that  the  schools  having  a  vocational  aim 
have  instructors  assigned  to  this  work  and  the  continuation  school  requires 
each  instructor  to  give  two  hours  daily  to  follow-up  work.  In  the  elemen- 
tary schools  certain  teachers  do  the  work  voluntarily.  A  placement 
bureau,  supported  by  private  subscription,  looks  after  the  placement  of 
elementary  school  children.  The  vocational  guidance  department  itself 
holds  conferences  and  furnishes  information,  and  the  vocational  guidance 
assistants  look  after  the  placement  of  high  school  students  in  general. 
Elementary  counselors  act  in  cooperation  with  the  placement  bureau 
in  placing  elementary  school  children,  while  the  director  of  vocational 
guidance  serves  as  general  coordinator  of  the  work. 

The  most  of  the  above  is  in  harmony  with  present  school 
policies  and  needs  no  comment.  Plans  are  under  way  for 
reorganization  of  the  pre  vocational  work  as  a  part  of  the  junior 
high  schools  in  the  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  grades,  with  shops 
offering  as  wide  a  range  of  activities  as  possible.  The  reason 
for  not  making  the  prevocational  courses  purely  elective  is 
because  of  the  prohibitive  expense  of  such  a  plan.  As  noted 
by  the  committee  these  courses  cost  $86  per  pupil,  or  twice  as 
much  as  the  ordinary  course.  We  do,  however,  make  them 
selective,  carefully  advising  those  students  to  take  them  who 
seem  most  likely  to  profit  by  them.  In  regard  to  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  schoolhouse  commission  and  business  agent  in 
providing  work  and  giving  credit  to  the  prevocational  depart- 
ment and  other  industrial  departments,  an  arrangement  has 
been  made  by  which  the  associate  director  of  manual  arts  in 
conference  with  these  departments  determines  what  the  schools 
can  do  in  the  way  of  product  and  the  schools  receive  credit  for 
the  work  done.  The  total  amount  of  work  of  various  kinds  in 
the  year  1916  for  which  the  industrial  classes  of  this  city  have 
received  credit  is  more  than  $16,000,  including  the  work  of 
the  trade  schools,  and  another  year  it  is  hoped  that  this 
will  be  increased. 

Plans  are  under  way  to  carry  out  the  recommendations 
in  reference  to  " try-out"  experiences  to  pupils  in  prevoca- 
tional schools. 
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Section  VI. —  Vocational  Needs  of  Boston  Children. 
In  this  chapter  the  committee  gives  tables  compiled  from  the  United 
States  Census  report  of  1910,  from  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  and  from 
the  Boston  School  Statistics  of  1914-15,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  indicate 
the  types  of  vocational  education  which  should  be  emphasized  in  this 
city. 

The  committee  finds  that  the  occupations  in  the  City  of  Boston  are 
fairly  representative  of  other  cities,  and  especially  of  New  England 
In  Boston,  for  every  1,000  males  engaged  in  gainful  occupations  34.6 
per  cent  are  employed  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries, 
28.4  per  cent  in  trade  and  commerce,  22  per  cent  in  unskilled  labor,  8.3 
per  cent  in  domestic  and  personal  service,  4.9  per  cent  in  professional  pur- 
suits, 1.7  per  cent  in  public  service.  The  number  of  boys  in  our  schools 
taking  courses  to  correspond  is  as  follows:  In  the  industrial  courses  8.3 
per  cent,  in  the  commercial  and  business  courses  46.6  per  cent,  and  in 
academic  courses  tending  toward  professional  vocations  45.1  per  cent) 
thus  indicating  that  the  number  studying  for  professional  vocations  far 
exceeds  the  demand,  though  the  continuation  school  serves  to  meet  this 
misfit  condition  in  some  degree. 

The  data  concerning  occupations  of  women  and  the  number  of  girls 
in  our  different  courses  likewise  show  that  there  is  a  deficiency  in  the  supply 
of  girls  for  the  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries,  that  the  numbers 
preparing  for  trade  and  commerce  are  nearly  sufficient  to  meet  the 
demands ;  that  the  number  training  for  occupations  in  domestic  and  per- 
sonal service  is  entirely  insufficient,  and  the  number  receiving  training 
toward  professional  vocations  is  about  one  fourth  greater  than  the 
demand.  The  continuation  school  gives  help  in  the  case  of  many  of 
these  misfits. 

While  the  schools  are  already  providing  a  large  number  of  boys  and 
girls  with  vocational  education,  the  number  receiving  training  for  the 
industries  is  insufficient;  the  number  taking  the  courses  leading  toward 
professional  life  is  in  excess  of  the  needs;  the  number  preparing  for  domestic 
and  personal  service  is  negligible,  and  the  number  preparing  for  business 
and  commercial  pursuits  is  fairly  commensurate  with  the  needs. 

With  the  completion  of  the  Boston  Trade  School  (for  boys)  in 
September,  we  shall  have  the  facilities  to  provide  for  the 
industrial  education  necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  leading 
trades  in  this  city.  When  the  new  building  is  completed  the 
School  Committee  will  be  able  to  meet  the  needs  of  needle 
workers  in  the  building  that  is  vacated. 

The  new  trade  school  for  boys,  the  girls'  trade  school, 
running  summer  and  winter,  night  and  day,  the  High  School 
of  Practical  Arts,  the  Mechanic  Arts  High  School,  and  coop- 
erative industrial  courses  in  various  high  schools,  make  it 
appear  that  Boston  is  doing  as  much  as  any  and  more  than 
most  American  cities  in  educating  towards  the  industries. 
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As  to  the  professional  courses,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
Boston  high  schools  feed  many  colleges  and  universities,  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  city.  With  the  following  colleges  at 
our  very  doors  —  Boston  College,  Boston  University,  Harvard, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Radcliffe,  Simmons, 
Tufts  and  Wellesley,  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  large  proportion 
of  our  young  people  take  what  may  be  called  academic  or 
professional  courses;  in  fact,  it  would  be  surprising  otherwise; 
and  I  do  not  believe  we  should  in  the  slightest  discourage  the 
tendency. 

Section  VII. —  Comparison  of  Expenditures  in  Boston  with  Other 

Cities. 

In  this  chapter  the  committee  makes  a  study  of  expenditures  for  school 
purposes  in  twenty-two  cities  of  over  250,000  inhabitants,  using  the 
United  States  official  statistics  of  1913  upon  the  census  of  1910,  and  also 
the  report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1914. 
According  to  the  figures  of  the  committee  Boston  stands  low  in  the  pro- 
portion of  total  municipal  expenditures  devoted  to  the  public  schools, 
only  18.1  per  cent  going  to  this  purpose.  According  to  prevailing  standards 
the  schools  are  receiving  somewhat  less  than  their  share  of  the  money  that 
is  being  spent  by  the  city.  The  rank  is  seventeen  among  twenty-two 
cities,  which  means  that  there  are  sixteen  cities  which  give  a  relatively 
larger  propoition  to  their  schools.  Only  one  city  spends  more  mone}^ 
per  inhabitant  than  Boston  for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  schools, 
but  for  unit  of  wealth  Boston's  expenditure  is  also  relatively  low,  ranking 
twelfth  among  twenty-one  cities.  In  expenditure  for  building  construc- 
tion and  permanent  improvements,  Boston  ranks  fourteenth  among 
twenty-one  cities  per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance.  For  its  expendi- 
ture for  operation  and  maintenance  of  schools  it  ranks  as  follows: 

For  administration,  fifth;  for  instruction,  fourth;  for  care  of  school 
plant,  fourth  among  twenty-one  cities. 

In  the  number  of  teachers  per  one  thousand  pupils,  Boston  ranks  eight- 
eenth for  elementary  schools  and  twentieth  for  secondary  schools  among 
twenty-one  cities.  In  "median  "  salaries  Boston  stands  second  for  teach- 
ers of  elementary  schools  and  fourth  for  teachers  of  secondary  schools 
among  fifteen  cities.  For  expenditures  for  supervision  the  committee  is 
unable  to  give  exact  statistics  because  certain  teachers  in  executive  posi- 
tions are  not  ranked  as  principals  in  Boston  as  in  some  other  cities,  but 
the  median  of  individual  salaries  for  elementary  school  principals  is  higher 
in  Boston  than  in  other  cities. 

The  committee  finds  the  expenditure  in  Boston  liberal  for  school  pur- 
poses, but  Boston  is  an  exceptionally  wealthy  city  and  the  expenditures 
for  schools  do  not  draw  heavily  on  the  resources  of  the  community.  An 
examination  in  detail  of  disbursements  disclosed  a  well  planned  distri- 
bution of  expenditures.  No  one  class  of  activitity  seems  to  be  unduly 
subordinated  to  others  or  unduly  favored. 
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The  proportion  of  children  in  private  schools  is  smaller  in  Boston  than 
in  most  cities.  In  Boston  but  174  children  are  reported  in  private  or 
parochial  schools  for  every  one  thousand  in  the  public  schools,  while  the 
average  for  the  group  of  cities  is  258  per  thousand  in  private  schools. 
If  the  proportion  of  children  in  private  schools  in  Boston  were  more  nearl}- 
the  average  for  the  group  of  cities,  the  city  could  maintain  its  schools  at 
the  prevailing  rate  per  pupil  on  a  total  expenditure  materially  lower  than 
at  present. 

As  the  statistical  basis  for  these  statements  reaches  as  far 
back  as  1910,  it  is  not  certain  that  they  are  true  at  present. 
For  example,  the  tax  for  school  purposes  has  been  increased 
recently  from  $4.20  to  $4.50.  This  apparently  gives  us  an 
increase  of  revenue  but  it  is  only  apparent,  as  this  is  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  $500,000  a  year  which  we  have  hitherto  been 
able  to  raise  by  bond  issue.  It  simply  means  a  pay-as- 
you-go  policy.  By  the  new  figures,  however,  the  proportion 
of  municipal  expenditure  that  is  for  school  purposes  would  be 
more  than  20  per  cent,  while  the  report  places  it  at  18.1  per 
cent.  This  would  give  Boston  as  high  a  rank  as  the  average 
city  in  this  respect. 

The  statement  that  our  salaries  are  high,  the  median  for 
elementary  teachers  being  second  ($1,176)  in  the  list  of  cities, 
is  misleading,  though  quite  excusable  because  of  our  compli- 
cated salary  schedule.  In  fact,  $1,176,  so  far  from  being  the 
middle  point  of  the  schedule  is  the  maximum  of  the  rank  and 
file  of  our,  teachers.  That  is  the  limit  of  more  than  2,000 
teachers  and  is  far  above  the  limit  of  our  250  kindergarten 
teachers.  In  a  study  of  the  salaries  of  elementary  teachers 
in  the  26  cities  of  the  United  States,  of  over  250,000  popula- 
tion, I  find  that  in  12  of  the  cities  the  maximum  is  higher 
than  in  this  city.  In  like  manner  with  regard  to  high  school 
assistants,  I  find  10  cities  that  have  a  higher  maximum  than 
$1,764,  the  maximum  here.  Boston  has  made  an  effort  to 
keep  men  in  the  service  by  paying  elementary  submasters 
$2,328  and  high  school  junior  masters  $2,640,  salaries  higher 
than  in  most  of  the  other  cities,  but  our  women  and  men 
teachers  in  the  grades  and  in  many  other  ranks  receive  salaries 
that  are  low  compared  to  other  cities  and  especially  low  when 
the  expense  of  living  at  present  is  compared  with  the  cost  of 
years  ago  when  the  salaries  were  established. 

The  committee  overlooked  the  discrepancies  and  inequali- 
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ties  of  our  complex  salary  schedule  with  its  eighty-six  different 
ranks  of  teachers,  its  rates  of  annual  increase  varying  from 
$24  to  $144,  and  its  many  different  minimum  and  maximum 
salaries.  The  committee  says  specifically,  "No  one  class  of 
activities  seems  to  be  unduly  subordinated  to  others  or 
unduly  favored."  If  the  same  could  be  said  of  the  teachers 
it  would  be  a  matter  of  rejoicing  to  all,  for  this  system 
that  has  grown  up  through  long  years  of  accretion  of  different 
activities,  without  any  apparent  thought  of  relation  or  com- 
parison of  compensation,  presents  a  difficult  task  for  read- 
justment to  any  school  committee,  however  desirous  of  doing 
justice  to  all. 

Section  VIII. —  Construction  of  School  Buildings. 

In  this  chapter  the  committee  makes  comparisons  of  cost  for  school- 
house  construction  in  different  cities,  including  Boston,  in  respect  to  the 
cost  per  pupil,  cost  per  class  room,  and  cost  per  cubic  foot. 

These  figures  are  based  on  data  collected  on  buildings  constructed 
between  1907  and  1914.  The  committee  finds  that  the  costs  in  Boston  in 
the  period  mentioned  exceeded  in  all  cases  those  in  other  cities. .  It  also 
finds  that  among  263  permanent  buildings,  59  are  more  than  fifty  years  old 
and  126  buildings  are  more  than  thirty  years  old.  While  Boston  has 
spent  much  money  on  reconstruction,  vastly  more  needs  to  be  done.  Most 
of  the  schools  are  of  non-fireproof  construction,  many  are  without  fire 
escapes,  crooked  wooden  stairs  abound;  much  needs  to  be  done  in  order  to 
make  the  schools  conform  to  modern  standards. 

Platforms  for  teachers'  desk  and  chairs  are  still  retained  in  Boston, 
although  long  ago  banished  in  other  progressive  cities.  There  seems  to  be 
no  continuing  policy  for  the  progressive  modernization  of  old  buildings. 
The  schoolhouse  department  purchases  sites  without  the  educational 
authorities  having  control  over  the  choice  of  locations.  Data  furnished  by 
the  department  on  costs  of  buildings  are  deceptive  as  they  do  not  include 
the  large  expenditures  for  plans  and  inspection.  The  committee  finds 
the  schoolrooms  constructed  are  smaller  than  those  in  other  cities  that 
are  compared. 

The  committee  is  convinced  that  the  establishment  of  the  schoolhouse 
department,  administered  by  an  independent  Schoolhouse  Commission 
appointed  by  the  Mayor,  has  not  made  for  economy,  efficiency,  or  for  the 
best  interests  of  public  education.  The  locating,  planning  and  constructing 
of  school  buildings  are  educational  problems  fully  as  truly  as  they  are 
financial,  architectural  and  engineering  problems.  In  other  cities  experi- 
ence is  demonstrating  that  the  educational  authorities  are  the  ones  to  del  er- 
mine just  where  school  buildings  should  be  erected,  what  types  of  buildings 
are  needed,  and  the  accommodations  that  should  be  provided.  The  cities 
which  are  receiving  the  best  educational  returns  on  their  expenditures  for 
school  buildings  are  those  cities  which  have  well  planned  architectural 
departments  as  regular  parts  of  their  organization.    The  best  results  are 
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obtained  through  an  arrangement  by  which  the  educational  authorities 
directly  control  the  provisions  for  increasing  the  educational  accommo- 
dations. 

The  committee  finds  that  Boston's  experiment  in  erecting  school  build- 
ings, through  the  agency  of  the  independent  schoolhouse  department,  has 
not  proved  successful.  It  holds  that  economy  and  satisfactory  results  in  its 
work  will  not  be  secured  until  control  of  these  operations  is  vested  in  the 
educational  authorities  as  it  is  in  other  progressive  cities. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  Boston  is  the  only  large  city  in  America 
that  does  not  entrust  its  School  Committee  with  the  enlarging 
of  a  school  yard,  the  construction  of  a  building,  the  altering  of 
a  laboratory,  the  choice  of  a  school  desk,  or  the  repair  of  a 
teacher's  chair.  Yet  the  Boston  Board  is  a  small  committee 
of  five  representative  citizens  elected  at  large  and  responsible 
directly  to  the  people. 

Section  IX. —  Subsidiary  Matters. 

In  this  chapter  the  committee  gives  a  very  brief  answer  to  the  following 
questions :  The  method  of  paying  salaries  to  teachers ;  the  proper  number 
of  pupils  to  a  teacher;  the  lengthening  of  the  school  year;  extra  pay  to 
teachers  for  extra  service;  and  the  advisability  of  reducing  common  school 
course  to  seven  years. 

The  committee  believes  that  city  employees  should  be  paid  by  check 
instead  of  in  cash  and  says  it  knows  of  no  large  cities  except  Boston  where 
city  employees  are  paid  by  a  plan  so  time  wasting  as  the  one  used  in  Boston. 

Concerning  the  proper  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher,  the  committee 
gives  no  direct  answer  and  says  that  only  three  cities  in  the  table  of  com- 
parisons have  larger  classes  in  elementary  schools  and  only  one  in  high 
schools.  It  says  that  in  Boston  the  average  number  of  pupils  per  teacher 
in  elementary  schools  has  dropped  from  51.5  in  1899  to  42.1  in  1915,  and 
during  the  same  period  the  average  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  in  high 
schools  has  risen  from  28.4  to  31.2.  It  finds  that  the  number  of  children  in 
elementary  schools  required  by  rule  is  44  per  teacher  and  even  this  is 
exceeded  in  at  least  543  classes.  The  committee  feels  that  an  effort  should 
be  made  to  keep  classes  down  at  least  to  the  number  approximated  in  the 
rule. 

Upon  the  lengthening  of  the  school  year,  the  committee  says  that  it 
finds  only  one  city  in  the  United  States  that  maintains  an  all  year  school 
and  this  one  in  three  buildings,  but  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  desirabil- 
ity of  summer  schools,  both  high  and  elementary,  for  pupils  who  need  to 
review  and  also  for  those  who  wish  to  gain  special  promotion.  This  is 
equivalent  to  lengthening  the  school  year  for  pupils  who  desire  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity. 

Upon  extra  pay  to  teachers  for  extra  service,  the  committee  says  that 
those  teachers  who  serve  in  vacation  and  other  extra  schools  should  receive 
more  compensation  than  is  allowed  those  who  teach  only  from  September 
to  June.    The  regular  salary  schedule  is  understood  to  call  for  ten  months 
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of  actual  service,  whether  the  salary  is  paid  in  ten  installments  or  in  twelve. 
To  require  summer  work  of  some  and  not  of  others  who  receive  the  same 
salary  would  obviously  amount  to  unjust  discrimination. 

Upon  the  reduction  of  the  common  school  course,  the  committee  recom- 
mends the  adoption  of  the  6-3-3  plan,  making  the  elementary  course  six 
years,  the  intermediate  or  junior  high  school  course  three  years  and  the 
high  school  course  three  years. 

With  all  of  these  answers  I  am  in  accord.  I  believe,  however, 
that  the  teachers  voted  on  the  question  of  payment  by  check 
and  the  vote  was  against  it. 

The  committee  found  us  at  a  bad  time,  when  we  were  strain- 
ing every  device  that  looked  toward  economy.  The  oversize 
of  classes  seemed  temporarily  necessary.  It  is  the  intent  to 
reduce  the  number  of  classes  in  excess  of  44  in  elementary 
schools,  and  of  40  in  high  schools  as  rapidly  as  conditions  permit. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  to  reduce  the  average  number  in  a 
class  by  only  one  pupil  will  cost  the  city  more  than  $100,000. 
To  pay  teachers  adequate  salaries  and  give  them  classes  that  are 
none  too  large  would  take  at  least  a  half  million  dollars  more  a 
year  than  the  city  has  ever  yet  devoted  to  school  purposes. 

Summary. 

The  friends  of  education  should  rejoice  that  this  able  com- 
mittee, brought  here  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  possible 
economies  that  could  be  effected,  seems  throughout  the  report, 
with  only  two  or  three  exceptions,  to  favor  an  increase  rather 
than  a  decrease  of  expenditures. 

In  the  following  summary  of  the  steps  which  have  been  taken 
up  to  the  present  time,  either  in  harmony  or  at  variance  with 
the  report  of  the  committee,  the  order  of  topics  is  followed 
which  is  given  in  the  Survey  Committee's  "  Summary  of 
Conclusions. " 

1.  The  Administration  of  the  Schools. —  No  steps  have  been 
taken  to  subordinate  the  several  administrative  offices  to  a 
responsible  executive  head. 

2.  Supervision  Districts. —  Seven  districts  have  been  united 
under  four  principals.  No  additional  masters  have  been 
appointed  since  the  report  was  issued. 

Primary  supervision  has  been  assigned  to  an  assistant  super- 
intendent,  and  an  allowance  made  in  the  budget  for  an  additional 
member  of  the  staff  in  the  department  of  practice  and  1  raining, 
making  five  in  all,  in  addition  to  the  director  of  kindergartens. 
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These  will  be  associated  for  supervisory  purposes  under  the 
direction  of  the  assistant  superintendent,  who  will  provide 
" after  training"  courses  and  conferences,  and  develop  class- 
room supervision  especially  for  younger  teachers. 

3.  The  High  School  Situation. —  The  intermediate  school 
plan  which  was  begun  two  years  ago  has  been  extended  to 
twenty-three  districts  in  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  Four  new 
schoolhouses  now  under  construction  have  been  planned  with 
a  view  of  including  the  ninth  grade.  Three  other  districts 
already  have  accommodations  for  ninth  grades,  so  that  in  the 
next  school  year  it  is  the  expectation  to  have  the  plan  in  opera- 
tion in  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades  in  seven  districts  and 
to  adopt  the  intermediate  plan  as  a  general  policy  as  rapidly  as 
circumstances  permit.  Courses  of  study  for  intermediate 
schools  have  been  prepared  by  councils  of  teachers,  and  much 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  method  of  organization. 

The  high  schools  have  been  reorganized  upon  a  pupil  hour 
basis;  many  small  classes  have  been  eliminated;  many  large 
classes  have  been  reduced  in  number;  and  the  work  of  teachers 
has  been  standardized.  The  grouping  of  studies  by  curricula, 
instead  of  the  former  elective  plan,  is  now  in  progress.  Appoint- 
ments of  heads  of  departments  in  high  schools  are  to  be  made 
hereafter  only  when  there  are  sufficient  teachers  already  in  the 
department  to  justify  a  supervisory  head. 

4.  Special  Departments. —  The  regrouping  of  the  fifteen 
departments  into  ten  has  not  been  attempted.  The  forcing 
of  artificial  unions  of  departments  does  not  seem  to  be  helpful 
and  circumstances  have  not  yet  developed  in  a  way  that  would 
make  such  unions  natural. 

The  spirit  of  the  recommendation  that  there  should  be  twice 
as  many  nurses  as  physicians  in  the  department  of  medical 
inspection  seems  to  be  complied  with.  While  the  number  of 
nurses  and  physicians  is  practically  the  same,  the  nurses  work 
full  time  and  Saturdays,  while  the  physicians  work  half  time 
on  school  days. 

In  the  evening  schools  the  industrial  work  has  been  connected 
with  the  trade  schools  and  will  have  ample  facilities  when  the 
new  trade  school  for  boys  is  occupied. 

Voluntary  continuation  schools  for  adult  immigrants  who 
are  night  workers  have  been  provided  in  the  daytime  and  classes 
in  citizenship  have  been  organized  wherever  there  is  sufficient 
demand. 
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Community  centers  under  the  department  of  extended  use 
of  public  schools  are  working  year  by  year  toward  the  self- 
supporting  basis. 

In  the  manual  training  and  household  arts  departments  the 
experiment  is  being  tried  of  having  teachers  in  these  depart- 
ments cover  three  classes  instead  of  two  a  day.  It  is  expected 
as  the  intermediate  schools  develop  to  give  special  courses  for 
those  with  special  needs  in  these  departments.  These  special 
courses  now  exist  in  about  twenty  districts  for  girls  and  in  about 
the  same  number  for  boys. 

Pupils  in  subnormal  classes  are  permitted  to  sell  shop 
products.  These  classes  have  been  increased  in  number  and 
two  centers  for  the  older  children  are  provided  with  specialized 
work. 

For  the  improvement  of  kindergarten  rooms  the  director  of 
kindergartens  has  been  made  a  member  of  the  committee  on 
elementary  schoolhouse  plans.  No  action  has  been  taken  upon 
the  recommendation  that  special  kindergarten  assistants  be 
transferred  to  regular  positions  and  unpaid  practice  teachers  be 
allowed  to  serve  in  these  positions.  Neither  has  the  plan  of 
having  the  kindergarten  children  attend  an  all-day  session  been 
tried.  It  is  not  favored  by  any  kindergartners  in  this  city  so 
far  as  I  am  aware.  I  have  never  favored  such  a  plan,  but 
desire  to  give  further  consideration  to  having  kindergarten 
teachers  assist  primary  teachers,  making  the  groups  of  children 
in  the  first  grade  small  enough  to  permit  individual  attention 
through  a  portion  of  the  day. 

5.  Prevocational  Departments. —  Plans  are  under  way  for 
the  reorganization  of  the  prevocational  work  as  part  of  the 
intermediate  plan  in  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades.  Pre- 
vocational courses  have  not  been  made  purely  elective  because 
of  the  great  expense  of  these  courses,  but  those  students  who 
seem  most  likely  to  profit  by  them  are  advised  to  take  them. 
The  plan  of  giving  them,  as  far  as  possible,  the  character  of 
"try-out"  experiences  for  pupils  is  favored.  Special  provision 
is  made  in  two  centers  for  adolescent  mental  defectives,  and  the 
regular  prevocational  classes  are  not  to  be  considered  as  pri- 
marily designed  for  mental  defectives. 

6.  Compulsory  Continuation  School. —  This  school  has  now 
developed  so  that  nearly  5,000  boys  and  girls  between  the  ages 
of  fourteen  and  sixteen,  who  are  at  work,  are  receiving  instruc- 
tion which  is  in  harmony  with  the  findings  of  the  report. 
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When  the  Boston  Trade  School  is  moved  to  its  new  quarters, 
the  building  that  it  has  occupied  will  be  used  for  the  expansion 
of  the  compulsory  continuation  school,  thus  very  nearly 
doubling  its  accommodations. 

7.  Trade  School  for  Girls. —  Branches  of  this  school  to  meet 
local  needs  were  successfully  operated  in  the  past  year  in  two 
places. 

8.  Boston  Trade  School. —  The  plans  for  expanding  the  school 
are  being  carried  out,  and  it  is  expected  the  school  will  be  in  its 
new  quarters  next  year  and  the  number  of  pupils  will  then  be 
doubled.  Arrangements  have  been  made  by  which  the  product 
or  output  of  the  school  shall  be  materially  increased  and  the 
articles  made  by  the  school  shall  be  of  value  to  other  schools 
and  departments.  With  the  expansion  of  the  school  and  the 
increase  of  product,  the  per  capita  cost  will  be  materially 
decreased. 

9.  Part-time  Cooperative  Courses. —  The  criticism  concerning 
the  lack  of  shop  equipment  in  the  Hyde  Park  High  School  will 
be  remedied  when  the  annex,  which  has  been  under  construction 
for  two  years,  is  complete.  There  is  a  coordinator  of  shop  and 
school  work  who  is  organizing  the  industrial  experiences  of  the 
boys,  more  than  fifty  of  whom  are  now  working  upon  the  week- 
about  plan  in  shop  and  school.  The  plan  is  succeeding  and  the 
expense  is  comparatively  less  than  for  other  forms  of  industrial 
education,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  boys  are  half  time  in  the 
shops. 

Additional  cooperative  courses  are  to  be  provided  in  the  East 
Boston  and  Dorchester  high  schools. 

10.  Vocational  Guidance. —  This  department  is  economically 
conducted  and  is  highly  effective.  It  is  designed  to  include  the 
work  of  the  Boston  Placement  Bureau  another  year. 

11.  Vocational  Needs  of  Boston  Children.  —  The  vocational 
needs  of  Boston  children  have  been  given  attention  in  an 
extended  report  made  by  the  Women's  Educational  and 
Industrial  Union  for  girls,  and  also  in  a  report  of  a  study  made  by 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

12.  General  Study  of  Costs. —  The  committee  reports  that  it 
finds  no  one  class  of  activity  either  unduly  favored  or  unduly 
subordinated  to  others.  It  does  not  find  the  costs  in  any 
department  excessive;  in  fact,  it  says  the  schools  are  receiving 
somewhat  less  than  their  share  of  the  money  that  is  being  spent 
by  the  city.    On  account  of  economic  conditions,  classes  of 
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pupils  are  in  many  cases  too  large.  It  should  also  be  added 
that  the  salaries  of  certain  ranks  of  teachers  are  too  low.  Both 
of  these  conditions  will  be  remedied  as  soon  as  finances  permit. 

13.  Schoolhouse  Commission. —  The  committee  is  of  the 
opinion  that  school  accommodations  in  the  City  of  Boston  are 
more  expensive  than  necessary,  and  the  accommodations  are 
not  so  satisfactory  as  in  many  cities  where  the  work  is  done 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  School  Board.  While  it 
is  not  at  all  certain  that  the  work  would  be  done  with  less 
expense  if  under  the  direction  of  the  School  Committee,  the 
latter,  in  my  opinion,  should  be  responsible  to  the  people 
directly  for  the  character  of  the  school  accommodations  that 
are  provided.  As  it  is,  there  can  be  an  evasion  of  responsibility 
and  no  direct  recourse  open  to  citizens.  The  reason  the 
system  has  succeeded  as  well  as  it  has  with  the  divided  respon- 
sibility is  because  of  the  cordial  cooperation  that  has  usually 
prevailed  between  the  two  boards. 
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CHAPTER  III  —  REORGANIZATION  OF  HIGH 

SCHOOLS. 


A. —  Pupil  Hour  Basis  of  Organization. 

Under  date  of  March  13,  1916,  the  superintendent  requested 
the  director  of  educational  investigation  to  make  a  critical 
study  of  the  high  school  organization  and  expenditures,  and 
asked  him  to  make  suggestions  looking  toward  economy  with- 
out serious  sacrifice  of  efficiency.  The  report  later  submitted 
in  response  to  this  request  was  referred  to  the  board  of  superin- 
tendents and  with  minor  changes  was  approved.  It  made  a 
detailed  study  of  the  work  being  done  by  each  teacher,  exclusive 
of  teachers  of  physical  training,  military  drill  and  music,  in  the 
fifteen  Latin  and  day  high  schools,  and  of  the  size  of  the  classes 
in  those  schools.  The  report  also  gave  some  consideration  to 
the  disposition  of  the  teacher's  time  over  and  above  that 
devoted  to  teaching. 

In  making  the  study,  the  department  was  given  much 
assistance  by  a  committee  of  head  masters,  consisting  of  Messrs. 
George  W.  Evans  of  the  Charlestown  High  School,  Myron  W. 
Richardson  of  the  Girls'  Latin  School,  and  William  B.  Snow 
of  the  English  High  School. 

In  the  beginning  of  its  study  the  department  undertook 
to  establish  quantitative  standards  in  terms  of  pupil  hours  of 
instruction  which  should  indicate  the  amount  of  teaching 
which  teachers  should  do.  The  city  pays  the  teacher  a  salary 
for  instructing  pupils.  Therefore,  the  only  fair  quantitative 
measure  of  the  service  rendered  by  teachers  must  be  based  on 
(a)  the  number  of  periods  of  teaching  done,  and  (b)  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  taught  each  period. 

As  a  result  of  the  investigation  of  the  number  of  pupil 
hours  of  instruction  now  being  taught  by  teachers  in  the  Boston 
secondary  schools,  the  following  standards  were  established : 

(A.)  792  pupil  hours  for  men  teaching  academic  subjects, 
based  on  24  periods  of  teaching  per  week  with  an  average  of 
33  pupils  in  the  class. 
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(B.)  726  pupil  hours  for  women  teaching  academic  sub- 
jects, based  on  22  periods  of  teaching  per  week  with  33  pupils 
in  the  class. 

(C.)  720  pupil  hours  for  men  or  women  teaching  shop 
work,  sewing  or  cooking,  based  on  40  periods  of  teaching  per 
week  with  18  pupils  in  the  class^ 

A  deduction  from  the  academic  standards  was  made  for 
teachers  of  laboratory  science,  who  must  necessarily  handle 
somewhat  smaller  classes  than  other  teachers. 

These  standards  were  recognized  as  sufficiently  high  and 
were  found  to  represent  fairly  accurately  the  practice  in  the 
schools  at  the  time  of  making  the  study.  It  should  be  empha- 
sized, however,  that  even  though  these  standards  are  based 
approximately  on  the  organization  of  the  secondary  schools 
as  they  existed  at  that  time,  they  would  naturally  be  considered 
as  subject  to  future  modification  in  so  far  as  the  size  of  classes 
in  the  present  organization  may  be  found  to  be  unnecessarily 
large.  Any  attempt  to  determine  future  practice  on  the  basis 
of  present  conditions  must  make  due  allowance  for  those  feat- 
ures which  present  conditions  make  imperative. 

When  these  standards  had  been  provisionally  determined 
they  were  presented  to  the  head  masters'  association  and 
approved  as  presented.  With  slight  modifications,  they  were 
also  approved  by  the  board  of  superintendents. 

The  work  of  each  of  the  561  teachers  in  the  Boston  secondary 
schools  was  then  measured  by  these  established  standards, 
not  so  much  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  the  organization 
of  these  schools  as  it  then  existed ,  as  to  find  out  in  what  respects 
the  organization  could  be  improved  in  the  following  year. 

The  investigation  showed  that,  with  several  exceptions, 
teachers  were  carrying  the  standard  number  of  periods  of 
teaching  per  week,  and  that  little  economy  could  be  prac- 
tised through  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  teaching  which  high 
school  teachers  were  then  doing.  While  the  number  of  periods 
of  teaching  carried  by  each  teacher  was,  for  the  most  part, 
sufficient  to  reach  the  established  standards  in  this  respect 
there  were  so  many  small  classes  in  many  schools  that  the 
number  of  pupil  hours  per  week  taught  by  each  teacher  fell 
considerably  short  of  the  standard  in  the  latter  respect.  The 
investigation  showed  that  4.5  per  cent  of  the  teaching  time  of 
the  561  teachers  was  devoted  to  classes  of  less  than  15  pupils, 
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i.  e.,  the  equivalent  of  the  whole  time  of  25  teachers  in  the 
Boston  high  and  Latin  schools  was  devoted  to  these  small 
classes.  On  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  most  striking  facts 
brought  out  by  the  report  was  that  over  25  per  cent  of  the  total 
teaching  time  in  high  schools  was  being  devoted  to  classes  with 
from  36  to  40  pupils,  and  that  over  11  per  cent  of  the  total  teach- 
ing time  was  being  devoted  to  classes  of  more  than  40  pupils. 
These  latter  facts  bear  eloquent  testimony  to  the  efforts  of 
head  masters  to  take  care  of  the  extraordinary  enrolment  in 
their  several  schools,  without  unduly  increasing  the  per  capita 
cost  of  high  school  instruction. 

The  recommendations  of  the  report  relating  to  teaching 
periods  and  size  of  classes  were  put  into  effect  at  the  meeting 
of  the  School  Committee  on  June  19,  1916,  through  orders 
offered  by  the  superintendent,  "which  make  the  following 
provisions : 

1.  That  heads  of  departments  in  Latin  and  day  high  schools 
without  necessary  supervisory  duties  be  restored  to  their 
former  ranks  not  later  than  November  1,  1916;  that  in  the 
future,  heads  of  departments  be  appointed  only  with  the 
duties  of  curriculum  head,  or  other  well  defined  supervisory 
duties  of  a  similar  nature,  involving  the  supervising  of  at  least 
two  thousand  (2,000)  pupil  hours;  and  that  the  superintendent 
is  hereby  instructed  to  report  to  the  Board  not  later  than 
October  31,  1916,  the  names  of  heads  of  departments  to  be  so 
restored  in  rank  and  the  respective  ranks  to  which  they  should 
be  restored. 

2.  That  the  Latin  and  day  high  schools  be  so  organized  in 
September,  1916,  that  they  shall  approximate  the  following 
standards  of  organization: 

(a.)  792  or  726  pupil  hours  of  instruction  per  teacher  in 
academic  work,  based  on  24  or  22  periods  of  teaching  per 
week,  with  33  pupils  in  each  class. 

(6.)  720  pupil  hours  of  instruction  per  teacher  in  shop  work, 
sewing  or  cooking,  based  on  30  periods  of  teaching  per  week, 
with  24  pupils  in  each  class. 

3.  That  head  masters  of  Latin  and  day  high  schools  sub- 
mit a  report  to  the  superintendent,  on  or  before  October  7, 
1916,  in  such  form  as  he  may  prescribe,  showing  the  number 
of  periods  of  teaching  per  week  for  each  teacher,  the  size  of 
each  class,  the  number  of  pupil  hours  of  instruction  per  week 
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for  each  teacher,  and  the  other  assignment  of  work  to  each 
teacher,  said  report  to  show  conditions  in  these  respects  as 
they  exist  on  the  last  school  day  in  September. 

4.  That  all  classes  in  Latin  and  day  high  schools,  except 
classes  in  hygiene,  physical  training  and  choral  practice,  hav- 
ing more  than  forty-five  (45)  pupils,  be  organized  during  the 
school  year  1916-17  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  superin- 
tendent; and  that  no  class  with  fewer  than  fifteen  (15)  pupils 
be  organized  without  the  approval  in  advance  of  the  superin- 
tendent. 

5.  Authorizing  the  superintendent,  beginning  in  September, 
1916,  and  until  otherwise  ordered,  to  transfer  pupils  who  do 
not  profit  by  high  school  instruction  to  an  elementary  school 
of  the  district  in  which  they  reside,  to  the  elementary  school 
from  which  they  entered  high  school,  to  a  prevocational  class 
or  to  a  disciplinary  school  or  other  class  centrally  located  in 
which  such  pupils  may  be  segregated. 

6.  Authorizing  the  superintendent  during  the  school  year 
1916-17  to  organize  the  High  School  of  Practical  Arts,  the 
Mechanic  Arts  High  School,  the  Cooperative  Industrial  Course 
in  the  East  Boston,  Dorchester  and  Hyde  Park  high  schools, 
and  the  sewing,  cookery  and  manual  training  courses  in  any 
day  high  school  on  the  basis  of  an  eight-period  day;  and  to 
organize  other  courses  in  Latin  and  day  high  schools  on  the 
basis  of  a  seven-period  day. 

7.  Authorizing  the  superintendent  to  establish  a  two-shift 
or  double  session,  beginning  not  earlier  that  8  o'clock  a.  m. 
and  closing  not  later  than  5  o'clock  p.  m.,  in  any  Latin  or  day 
high  school  in  which  circumstances  may  warrant  during  the 
school  year  1916-17. 

Following  order  No.  3  above,  suitable  blanks  were  prepared 
on  which  to  gather  information  concerning  the  organization  of 
the  several  secondary  schools. 

In  the  following  table  a  comparison  is  made  between  the 
data  gathered  for  the  school  year  1915-16  and  that  gathered 
in  1916-17  as  a  result  of  the  above  orders. 
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TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  TEACHING  PERIODS  DEVOTED  TO  CLASSES  OF  SIZES 

INDICATED. 

Boston  Secondary  Schools. 

For  the  City,  1915-16. 
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For  the  City,  1916-17. 


Number  teaching  periods  

310 

1,005 

2,025| 

1,959 
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13 

44 
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85 
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22.8 

26.7 
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The  above  table  shows  a  decided  improvement  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  schools  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year 
1916-17  as  compared  with  the  beginning  of  the  school  year 
1915-16.  The  number  of  teachers  devoting  their  time  to 
classes  with  less  than  15  pupils  has  been  decreased  from  25 
to  13;  the  number  of  teachers  instructing  classes  with  from 
15  to  20  pupils  has  decreased  from  45  to  44;  and  the  number  of 
teachers  teaching  classes  with  from  21  to  25  pupils  has  decreased 
from  91  to  88.  Also  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  number 
of  teachers  instructing  classes  with  over  40  pupils  has  been 
reduced  from  64  to  53. 

Anyone  familiar  with  high  school  conditions  and  needs  will 
not  hesitate  to  declare  that  classes  of  40  or  more  represent  a 
condition  in  the  high  schools  which  should  be  remedied  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  through  larger  appropriations  for 
additional  accommodations  and  for  the  employment  of  addi- 
tional teachers.  In  a  measure  the  high  schools  have  been 
favored  with  temporary  relief  during  the  current  school  year 
through  the  unexpected  and  abnormal  falling  off  in  the  number 
of  new  pupils  admitted.  Whereas  an  increased  membership  in 
high  schools  approximating  one  thousand  was  expected,  the 
number  of  pupils  registering  in  October,  1916,  was  actually  only 
33  more  than  for  the  corresponding  month  of  the  previous  year. 
The  effect  of  the  war  and  business  conditions  is  such  that  another 
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year  the  high  schools  will  not  even  hold  their  own,  and  a  material 
reduction  in  membership  may  be  expected.  When  normal 
conditions  return,  however,  the  problem  of  additional  accommo- 
dations must  be  faced.  The  effectiveness  of  high  school  work 
cannot  long  be  maintained  when  37  per  cent  of  the  work  is 
being  done  in  the  excessively  large  classes  of  36  to  over  40. 

The  above  represents  a  plan  and  a  beginning  looking  toward 
a  standardization  of  the  work  of  teachers.  The  head  masters 
of  high  schools  have  uniformly  cooperated  and  another  year 
will  make  a  still  better  showing.  With  the  elective  system 
reconstructed  and  limited  it  will  be  possible  to  govern  the  size 
of  classes  much  more  effectively.  The  result  is  in  fact  better 
than  shown  by  the  figures,  for  many  of  the  very  small  classes, 
which  it  seemed  necessary  to  continue  in  good  faith  with  the 
students,  have  been  carried  by  teachers  in  extra  periods  beyond 
their  regular  allotment  of  teaching  hours. 

B. —  Lengthening  of  School  Day. 

Beginning  in  the  fall  of  1916  the  High  School  of  Practical 
Arts  was  placed  upon  an  eight-period  day  basis,  with  sessions 
beginning  at  8.30  o'clock  a.  m.  and  extending  until  3.10  o'clock 
p.  m.  Hitherto  the  upper-class  pupils  in  the  Mechanic  Arts 
High  School  had  attended  during  eight  periods  each  day,  but 
the  entire  school  has  this  year  been  placed  upon  a  schedule 
beginning  at  9  o'clock  a.  m.  and  extending  until  3.40  o'clock 
p.  m.  Eight-period  days  were  also  inaugurated  in  the 
cooperative  industrial  courses  of  the  East  Boston,  Dorchester 
and  Hyde  Park  high  schools,  and  the  cookery,  sewing  and 
manual  training  courses  in  the  general  high  schools.  Other 
courses  in  Latin  and  day  high  schools,  except  those  operating 
under  a  two-shift  or  double  session  plan,  were  placed  upon  a 
seven-period  basis. 

In  the  general  high  schools  the  last  period  is  usually  devoted 
to  assisting  backward  pupils,  thus  enabling  teachers  to  reach 
individual  needs,  and  prevent  pupils  from  falling  hopelessly 
behind. 

In  other  high  schools  the  regular  program  is  distributed  over 
the  entire  time. 

C. —  Two-Shift  or  Double  Program. 
The  lack  of  adequate  accommodations  prompted  the  School 
Committee  to  aut  horize  the  superintendent  to  establish  a  two- 
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shift  or  double  program,  beginning  not  earlier  than  8  o'clock  a.  m. 
and  closing  not  later  than  5  o'clock  p.  m.,  in  any  Latin  or  day 
high  school  in  which  circumstances  might  warrant.  Acting 
under  the  authority  given  by  this  order,  the  two-shift  program 
was  put  into  operation,  in  October,  in  the  Dorchester  High 
School,  the  English  High  School  and  the  West  Roxbury  High 
School.  The  adoption  of  the  double-shift  program  for  the 
Dorchester  High  School  made  it  possible  for  us  to  discontinue 
the  use  of  the  Sarah  J.  Baker  elementary  school  as  a  colony  of 
the  Dorchester  High  School.  The  distance  of  the  Sarah  J. 
Baker  School  from  the  main  building  of  the  Dorchester  High 
School  resulted  during  the  school  year  1915-16  in  a  great  deal 
of  friction  and  general  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  pupils, 
teachers  and  parents.  Elimination  of  this  disagreeable  feature 
has  justified  the  establishment  of  the  two-shift  plan  in  that 
school,  although  as  soon  as  accommodations  will  permit,  it  is 
desirable  that  the  school  return  to  the  same  basis  of  sessions  as 
that  of  the  ordinary  high  school.  During  the  current  school  year 
all  first-year  pupils  are  required  to  report  at  12.30  and  are  dis- 
missed at  4.30  o'clock  p.  m.  This  is  not  a  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment during  the  short  winter  days,  and  at  no  time  during  the  year 
do  the  pupils  get  as  much  from  their  work  as  under  the  former 
arrangement  whereby  they  attended  from  9  o'clock  a.  m. 
until  2  o'clock  p.  m. 

The  extremely  overcrowded  condition  of  the  English  High 
School  forced  the  segregation  of  first  year  college  and  technical 
pupils  and  about  400  second-year  pupils  in  the  Patrick  A.  Collins 
Annex,  which  they  are  attending  from  8.30  o'clock  a.  m.  until 
12.30  o'clock  p.  m.  In  the  same  annex  the  time  from  12.30 
to  4.30  o'clock  p.  m.  is  occupied  by  the  first-year  commercial 
pupils.  About  200  of  the  second-year  pupils  and  the  third  and 
fourth  year  pupils  fill  the  main  building  of  the  school  to  its 
capacity.  This  arrangement  is  only  to  meet  an  emergency  and 
will  not  be  necessary  in  September,  1917. 

A  program  was  approved  for  the  South  Boston  High  School 
but  the  unexpected  large  falling  off  in  membership  has  made  it 
possible  to  effect  a  considerable  modification  in  the  original 
plan  so  that  fewer  pupils  than  anticipated  are  being  incon- 
venienced by  the  double  session. 

The  West  Roxbury  High  School  has  been  divided  into  three 
groups  of  approximately  300  each ;  the  first  group  made  up  of  all 
the  first  and  second  year  boys,  attending  from  8.30  o'clock  a.  m. 
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to  12.30  o'clock  p.  m. ;  the  second  group  made  up  of  all  the  first- 
year  girls  and  second-year  commercial  girls,  attending  from  12.30 
o'clock  to  4.30  o'clock  p.  m.;  the  third  group  made  up  of  third 
and  fourth  year  pupils,  attending  from  8.30  o'clock  a.  m.  to 
2.30  o'clock  p.  m. 

The  head  master  reports  that  the  arrangement  is  very  unsatis- 
factory on  the  general  ground  equally  applicable  to  each  of  the 
high  schools  operating  double  sessions,  namely,  that  pupils 
attending  during  the  restricted  sessions,  which  have  been  cut 
sixty  to  ninety  minutes  below  the  normal  high  school  day,  are 
falling  below  the  customary  standard  in  their  work. 

The  two-shift  or  double  session  plan  has  been  tried  because  of 
lack  of  high  school  accommodations  due  to  the  unprecedented 
growth  of  attendance  of  1,000  to  1,500  pupils  a  year.  We  are 
this  year  caring  for  nearly  18,000  pupils  in  accommodations 
designed  for  less  than  14,000.  With  the  development  of  the 
" intermediate  plan"  by  which  pupils  will  be  cared  for  in  many 
elementary  districts  through  their  ninth  year  (first  high  school 
year)  such  relief  will  be  given  that  it  is  unwise  to  undertake  at 
this  time  to  provide  additional  high  school  accommodations 
except  in  the  case  of  the  Public  Latin  School  and  the  West 
Roxbury  High  School.  The  English  High  School  and  the  Public 
Latin  School  occupy  the  same  building.  In  addition,  the 
English  High  has  an  excess  of  one  thousand  pupils  housed  more 
than  a  mile  away.  The  English  High  School  has  sufficient 
membership  to  fill  the  entire  building.  The  Public  Latin  School 
should  have  a  home  of  its  own.  The  school  numbers  about  one 
thousand  students,  but  the  new  building  should  provide  for 
twelve  or  fourteen  hundred.  The  West  Roxbury  High  School 
should  be  provided  with  an  annex  or  additional  wing.  A  part 
of  the  present  building  is  poorly  adapted  to  the  needs  and  the 
accommodations  are  quite  insufficient.  The  school  now  runs 
on  three  shifts  or  groups  of  pupils  and  there  is  no  prospect  of 
intermediate  schools  in  the  neighborhood  giving  the  necessary 
relief. 

D. —  General  High  School  Curricula. 
The  presence  of  a  large  number  of  elective  studies  not  defi- 
nitely grouped  with  required  subjects  or  other  elect! ves  in 
general  high  schools  is  one  cause  of  the  excessive  cost  of  main- 
tenance. Furthermore,  t  here  has  been  a  growing  disposition  in 
recent  years  to  question  the  educational  value  of  the  freedom  of 
choice  of  studies  permitted  to  high  school  pupils. 
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The  curricula  of  these  high  schools  have  been  greatly  enriched 
in  recent  years  by  the  addition  of  one  subject  after  another. 
Courses  in  practical  and  mechanical  arts,  salesmanship,  secre- 
tarial, accounting,  merchandising,  vocational  art  and  other 
subjects  have  been  added  as  electives  with  regard  only  for 
the  individual  value  of  each,  and  without  reference  to  the 
most  profitable  grouping  of  these  and  the  already  existing 
studies. 

With  a  view  to  remedying  the  situation,  a  committee  of 
head  masters  was  appointed  at  the  meeting  of  the  head  masters' 
association  on  October  17,  1916,  to  consider  the  revision  of 
courses  of  study  for  general  high  schools.  This  committee  is 
known  as  the  Committee  on  High  School  Curricula  and  has  set 
earnestly  at  work  to  devise  a  plan  whereby  the  various  courses 
offered  high  school  pupils  may  be  grouped  into  desirable  cur- 
ricula. This  committee  will  report  in  season  to  place  the  work 
of  the  general  high  schools  on  the  curricula  basis,  beginning  in 
September,  1917. 

The  committee  is  meeting  weekly  and  consulting  freely  with 
members  of  the  supervising  staff,  assistant  superintendents 
and  the  superintendent.  Its  discussions  have  already  developed 
the  unanimous  consensus  of  the  members  that  the  definite  aims 
of  secondary  school  work  can  be  best  obtained  by  certain  defi- 
nitely organized  groups  or  courses  of  studies;  consequently, 
that  the  high  school  should  offer  such  courses  or  curricula,  and 
not  an  unregulated  number  of  dissociated  subjects;  that  these 
curricula  should  be  similar  to  those  of  the  special  schools  which 
attempt  special  aims  and  should  lead  to  specific  achievements. 
The  uncertainty  regarding  the  probable  future  status  of  the 
intermediate  schools  has  presented  a  difficulty  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  committee,  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  present 
four-year  high  school  will  continue  as  such  for  some  time,  pro- 
vision will  be  made  for  a  four-year  course.  Adjustments  that 
may  be  required  by  the  transfer  of  the  ninth  grade  to  inter- 
mediate schools  will  be  made  as  they  become  necessary. 

In  its  work  of  revision  of  the  high  school  courses  it  is  the 
aim  of  the  committee  to  recommend  consistent  courses  or 
curricula  organized  for  certain  definite  aims,  but  leaving  the 
opportunity  for  pupils  who  are  not  prepared  to  make  a  definite 
choice  of  occupation  to  determine  their  electives  after  experience 
with  high  school  work.  To  this  end  it  will  be  necessary  to 
make  the  first-year  courses  in  the  different  curricula  similar  to 
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each  other.  The  step  that  has  been  taken  should  have  an 
important  effect  upon  the  successful  development  of  the  gen- 
eral high  school  along  specialized  lines. 

The  Committee  on  Curricula  comprises  Head  Master  James 
E.  Thomas,  Dorchester  High  School,  Chairman;  Head  Master 
Oscar  C.  Gallagher,  West  Roxbury  High  School,  Secretary; 
Head  Master  William  B.  Snow,  English  High  School;  Head 
Master  John  F.  Eliot,  East  Boston  High  School;  Head  Master 
Myron  W.  Richardson,  Girls'  High  School. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  reorganization  of  the  high  schools 
includes:  the  standardization  of  the  teaching  period,  the  elimi- 
nation of  small  classes,  the  reduction  in  size  of  large  classes, 
the  lengthening  of  the  school  day,  the  reduction  of  heads  of 
departments  to  a  functional  basis,  and  the  arrangement  of 
studies  in  groups  or  curricula  leading  to  definite  ends.  The 
latter  carries  with  it  the  development  of  vocational  counsel  and 
guidance  in  each  school.  The  department  of  vocational  guid- 
ance is  providing  two  trained  assistants  who  work  exclusively 
with  the  high  schools. 

With  the  above  changes  and  the  development  of  the  inter- 
mediate system  as  described  in  the  next  chapter  of  this  report, 
the  high  schools  will  be  placed  upon  a  new  footing,  the  over- 
pressure will  be  relieved  and  they  will  be  enabled  to  fulfill  their 
mission  more  effectively  than  they  ever  have  done. 
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CHAPTER  IV  — DEVELOPMENT  OF  INTER- 
MEDIATE CLASSES. 


The  following  sketch  of  the  intermediate  classes  in  Boston 
covers  their  (a)  Origin,  (b)  Organization,  Administration  and 
Supervision,  (c)  Present  Status,  (d)  Teachers,  (e)  Courses  of 
Study,  and  (/)  Methods  of  Instruction. 

A. —  Origin. 

Every  development  in  school  administration  or  reorganiza- 
tion of  a  school  system  is  preceded  by  a  period  of  agitation. 
The  profession  must  be  conscious  of  an  unsatisfactory  condition 
which  needs  improving  and  must  be  convinced  that  the  proposed 
reorganization  will  bring  about  the  desired  improvement.  In 
addition,  the  lay  public  must  be  educated  to  understand 
the  meaning  and  significance  of  the  proposed  reorganization. 
Many  educational  schemes  never  proceed  beyond  the  stage  of 
professional  and  public  agitation. 

Following  the  agitation  comes  the  period  of  trial  and  experi- 
mentation, in  which  any  project  is  subjected  to  close  scrutiny. 
Rare  indeed  is  it  that  both  the  profession  and  the  public  do  not 
produce  severe  and  frequently  unjust  critics.  The  professional 
and  lay  criticisms  of  proposed  changes  usually  prevent  any 
modifications  which  do  not  promise  a  reasonable  degree  of 
success.  Conservative  progress  is  the  price  paid  for  demo- 
cratic control  of  education. 

Boston  has  passed  through  its  period  of  agitation  of  the 
intermediate  school  project  and  is  well  along  in  its  stage  of 
experimentation.  This  subject  was  assigned  by  the  superin- 
tendent to  Assistant  Superintendent  Burke  for  his  especial  con- 
sideration and  the  systematic  agitation  began  January  14, 
1913,  when  he  first  discussed  the  subject  at  a  meeting  of  the 
principals'  association.  A  little  later  a  conference  on  the  same 
topic  was  held  with  the  School  Committee.  From  that  time 
on,  the  subject  has  been  discussed  before  home  and  school 
associations,  teachers'  associations,  principals'  associations,  the 
board  of  superintendents,  and  the  School  Committee. 
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The  agitation  in  favor  of  a  reorganization  of  the  public 
school  system  through  the  introduction  of  the  intermediate 
school  was  based  on  conditions  in  the  public  school  system  which 
were  in  need  of  improvement.  It  was  recognized  that  the 
courses  of  study  in  Grades  VII.  and  VIII.  are  too  elaborate; 
that  the  instruction  is  bookish;  that  quality  of  achievement  is 
sacrificed  to  quantity;  that  eight  years  is  too  long  for  instruc- 
tion devoted  exclusively  to  the  so-called  " fundamentals";  that 
our  present  divisions  of  the  school  system  into  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  are  artificial,  accidental,  illogical  and  inde- 
fensible ;  that  transition  from  elementary  to  high  school  is  too 
sudden  and  abrupt;  that  mortality  among  first-year  high 
school  pupils  is  appalling;  and  that  the  cause  of  this  mortality 
and  wreckage  among  first-year  high  school  pupils  is  an  impass- 
able void  between  the  elementary  grades  and  the  high  school. 

Those  who  favored  a  reorganization  also  indicated  what 
ought  to  be  done  to  improve  the  present  system.  It  was  urged 
that  we  should  eliminate  nonessentials  and  simplify  the 
course  of  study;  motivate  the  instruction  and  relate  it  to 
industrial  and  social  life;  differentiate  work  for  pupils  at  the 
end  of  the  sixth  grade ;  bridge  the  gap  between  the  elementary 
grades  and  the  high  school;  remove  the  arbitrary  distinctions 
between  these  two  divisions  of  our  school  system;  introduce 
into  the  grades  some  subjects  of  the  high  school  grades  and 
reserve  for  the  high  school  some  of  the  more  difficult  subjects 
now  found  in  the  elementary  schools;  and  correlate  the  work  in 
all  subjects  throughout  the  entire  twelve  years._ 

Many  advantages  were  suggested  for  the  proposed  system 
of  intermediate  or  junior  high  schools.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  the  chief  advantage  educationally  would  be  in  the  atmos- 
phere created  by  such  a  school;  that  a  longer  period  would  be 
provided  within  which  pupils  might  "find  themselves";  that 
a  ninth  year  in  intermediate  school  would  provide  better 
education  for  those  unemployed  boys  and  girls  who  now  by 
law  must  attend  the  regular  high  schools;  that  several  courses 
of  study  should  be  offered  with  various  options,  which  should 
be  flexibly  administered,  so  that  a  pupil  might  transfer  easily 
from  one  to  another;  that  the  reconstruction  of  courses  in 
accordance  with  the  proposed  reorganization  will  shorten  by 
a  full  year  the  time  necessary  for  many  pupils  to  complete  the 
course;  that  the  cost  of  instruction  in  the  ninth  year  will  be 
much  less  under  the  proposed  plan  of  organization  than  it  is 
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at  present;  and,  finally,  that  relief  will  be  afforded  our  over- 
crowded high  schools  by  retaining  the  ninth-year  pupils  in 
intermediate  schools. 

As  a  result  of  arguments  in  favor  of  the  intermediate  school, 
the  first  official  action  was  taken  by  the  board  of  superin- 
tendents at  its  meeting  on  May  2,  1913,  when,  on  motion  of 
Assistant  Superintendent  Burke,  it  was 

Voted,  To  recommend  to  the  School  Committee  that  the  superintendent 
of  schools  be  authorized,  in  such  districts  as  he  may  designate,  so  to  modify 
the  course  of  study  as  to  permit  instruction  in  a  modern  foreign  language 
for  pupils  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  who  intend  to  enter  high  school. 

The  passage  of  the  above  motion  by  the  board  of  superin- 
"    tendents  was  followed  at  once  by  action  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee at  its  meeting  on  May  5,  1913,  when  the  following 
order  was  offered  by  the  superintendent : 

Ordered,  That  the  superintendent  is  hereby  authorized,  in  such  districts 
as  he  may  designate,  so  to  modify  the  course  of  study  as  to  permit  instruc- 
tion in  a  modern  foreign  language  for  pupils  of  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  who  intend  to  enter  high  school. 

The  above  order  was  laid  over  and  was  finally  approved  by 
the  School  Committee  at  its  meeting  on  June  9,  1913. 

Pursuant  to  this  order,  Assistant  Superintendent  Burke 
reported  to  the  board  of  superintendents  on  December  12, 
1913,  that  intermediate  classes  in  foreign  languages  for  pupils 
who  were  preparing  for  high  school  had  been  organized  in  four 
elementary  districts  as  follows: 


French. 

German. 

Classes 

in  Grade 

Classes  in  Grade 

VII. 

VIII. 

VII. 

VIII. 

Henry  L.  Pierce  

2 

1 

Mary  Hemenway  

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Six  additional  districts  provided  similar  work  inXl914. 
During  1915  ten  other  districts  were  added,  making  twenty 
districts  in  all. 
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The  School  Committee  promoted  the  success  of  foreign 
language  instruction  by  authorizing  the  superintendent,  at 
its  meeting  on  October  5,  1914,  to  assign  an  additional  special 
assistant  to  elementary  districts  in  which  intermediate  classes 
had  been  organized.  This  authorization  has  continued  to 
date,  and  these  districts  are  thereby  provided  with  an  addi- 
tional teacher,  at  comparatively  little  expense,  who  renders 
assistance  in  the  instruction  of  intermediate  classes. 

By  virtue  of  the  discretionary  authority  conferred  by  the 
School  Committee  at  its  meeting  May  5,  1913,  the  superin- 
tendent from  time  to  time  authorized  the  establishment  of 
intermediate  classes  in  modern  foreign  languages  in  twenty  or 
more  districts.  At  its  meeting  on  June  5,  1916,  the  School 
Committee  called  a  halt  in  the  extension  of  these  classes  by 
limiting  such  classes  to  the  twenty-three  following-named  dis- 
tricts during  the  school  year  1916-17: 

Abraham  Lincoln.  John  Winthrop. 

Blackinton.  Lewis. 

Chapman.  Lowell. 

Dearborn.  Mary  Hemenway. 

Dillaway.  Nor  cross. 

Edmund  P.  Tileston.  Oliver  Hazard  Perry. 

Edward  Everett.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

Eliot.  Robert  G.  Shaw. 

Emerson.  Roger  Wolcott. 

George  Putnam.  Thomas  N.  Hart. 

Hancock.  Ulysses  S.  Grant. 
Henry  L.  Pierce. 

B. —  Organization,  Administration  and  Supervision. 

From  the  beginning  the  organization  and  supervision  of 
intermediate  classes  has  been  under  the  direction  of  Assistant 
Superintendent  Burke  through  the  assignment  to  him  by  the 
superintendent  of  the  special  subject,  "  Problems  general  to 
high  schools  and  to  intermediate  schools." 

The  initial  organization  of  intermediate  classes  consisted 
Largely  of  the  introduction  of  foreign  language  instruction. 
No  other  courses  of  study  were  ready  for  use  until  sometime 
niter  the  opening  of  the  schools  in  September,  1916.  While 
some  schools  had  modified  their  courses  of  study  in  other 
subjects  somewhat  by  that  time,  nevertheless,  by  far  the 
greatesl  change  which  had  taken  place  in  our  school  system 
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looking  toward  the  establishment  of  intermediate  schools  was 
the  opportunity  offered  pupils  in  selected  districts  to  study  a 
modern  foreign  language.  To  date,  the  changes  in  the  other 
subjects  are  still  in  the  experimental  stage. 

The  establishment  of  classes  in  modern  foreign  language 
has  been  voluntary  on  the  part  of  principals.  No  masters 
have  been  required  or  even  urged  to  organize  such  classes. 
The  selection  of  the  particular  foreign  language  to  be  offered 
in  a  given  district  has  been  determined  largely  by  the  presence 
in  the  district  of  someone  qualified  to  teach  it.  In  no  elemen- 
tary district  is  more  than  one  foreign  language  offered. 

In  all  districts  the  taking  of  a  modern  foreign  language  has 
been  optional  with  the  pupils.  It  has  been  expected  that  those 
who  are  going  on  to  high  school  are  the  ones  to  whom  this 
instruction  will  make  the  most  appeal,  and  for  whom  such 
work  will  be  most  profitable.  As  will  be  shown  later,  only 
about  one  half  of  the  pupils  in  Grades  VII.  and  VIII.  in  dis- 
tricts where  a  foreign  language  is  offered  have  pursued  such 
instruction. 

Time  for  a  foreign  language  has  been  found  by  eliminating 
much  of  technical  English  grammar,  and  by  a  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  time  devoted  to  English,  geography  and  arithmetic. 
In  most  schools  pupils  who  have  not  maintained  a  compara- 
tively high  standing  in  all  of  their  work,  particularly  in  Eng- 
lish, have  been  discouraged  from  undertaking  the  study  of  a 
foreign  language  in  the  seventh  grade.  The  modifications  in 
the  instruction  offered  have  been  largely  in  the  interest  of 
those  pupils  who  are  going  on  into  high  school  and  probably  to 
college.  The  whole  field  of  vocational  education,  both  com- 
mercial and  industrial,  in  intermediate  schools  remains  to  be 
developed.  The  prevocational  work  already  organized  opens 
the  way  for  this. 

From  the  beginning  it  was  planned  that  pupils  pursuing 
modern  foreign  language  instruction  in  intermediate  classes 
should  receive  credit  for  such  instruction  toward  a  high  school 
diploma.  The  amount  of  credit  which  they  shall  receive  is 
determined  by  the  board  of  superintendents. 

At  its  meeting  on  June  7,  1915,  the  board  of  superintendents 
agreed  to  recommend  to  the  School  Committee  that  "  pupils 
who  have  completed  two  years  of  instruction  in  a  modern  foreign 
language  in  a  Boston  elementary  day  school  shall  be  credited 
five  points  therefor  toward  a  high  school  diploma  on  the 
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recommendation  of  the  board  of  superintendents."  At  the  end 
of  each  school  year  the  principal  certifies  to  the  board  of  superin- 
tendents a  list  of  pupils  who  have  satisfied  this  requirement. 
The  secretary  of  the  board  of  superintendents  in  turn  informs 
the  head  masters  of  those  high  schools  which  the  pupils  con- 
cerned are  to  attend  of  the  amount  of  credit  to  which  each  pupil 
is  entitled.  By  this  plan  the  determination  of  the  amount  of 
credit  is  removed  entirely  from  the  school  in  which  the  pupil 
took  his  work  and  from  the  school  to  which  he  is  to  go. 

One  of  the  largest  agencies  in  the  development  of  the  inter- 
mediate classes  in  Boston  has  been  the  " intermediate  councils." 
These  councils  have  to  do  with  the  preparation  of  courses  of 
study,  with  methods  of  teaching  their  respective  subjects,  and 
the  instruction  of  teachers  in  the  aims,  scope  and  requirements 
of  the  prescribed  courses. 

At  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  foreign  language  instruc- 
tion into  the  elementary  schools  a  council  of  eight  members 
was  appointed,  consisting  of  several  heads  of  department  of 
modern  foreign  languages  in  the  high  schools.  This  original 
committee  of  eight  recognized  at  once  the  inter-relation  of  the 
work  in  foreign  language  in  the  elementary  and  in  the  high 
school.  Actuated  by  a  commendable  spirit  of  cooperation,  the 
original  council  of  eight  members  invited  to  their  conferences 
the  teachers  of  modern  foreign  languages  in  the  grades.  The 
first  work  of  this  united  council  was  the  preparation  of  the 
courses  of  study  in  French  and  German,  which  have  been 
published  as  School  Document  No.  13,  1915. 

Not  only  has  this  council  prepared  the  course  of  study,  but 
its  members  have  inspected  thoroughly  the  modern  language 
work  in  the  elementary  grades.  This  council  has  inspected  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  instruction  given,  and  it  was  on  the 
basis  of  their  recommendation  that  the  board  of  superintendents 
fixed  the  amount  of  credit  to  which  pupils  should  be  entitled 
on  the  completion  of  the  two  years  of  work  in  modern  foreign 
languages  in  the  elementary  schools. 

A  council  on  English  was  selected  in  the  same  way.  It  was 
made  up  of  seven  high  school  heads  of  department  and  six 
teachers  of  English  in  intermediate  classes.  The  council  under- 
took to  unify  the  work  in  English  in  Grades  VII.  and  VIII.  of 
the  elementary  school  and  in  the  first  year  of  the  high  school, 
in  order  that  the  work  might  be  sequential,  uninterrupted,  and 
free  from  repetition.    A  course  of  study  prepared  by  the  English 
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council  was  printed  as  School  Document  No.  9,  1916.  Follow- 
ing the  preparation  of  this  course  of  study  the  council  held 
approximately  two  meetings  per  month  for  the  purpose  of 
analyzing  the  significance  of  the  course  of  study  and  indicating 
the  educational  ends  to  be  achieved  through  its  use. 

Similar  councils  have  been  organized  for  mathematics  and 
science.  The  mathematics  council  has  already  presented  its 
course  of  study,  and  the  science  council  is  expected  to  do  so  at 
an  early  date.  The  following  tabulation  will  show  the  sources 
from  which  teachers  were  drawn  to  constitute  the  various 
councils. 


Council. 

Number 
High 
School 
Teachers. 

Number 
Intermediate 
School 
Teachers. 

Total 
Number  on 
Committee. 

Modern  language  *  

8 

10 

18 

7 

6 

13 

Mathematics  

8t 

2 

10 

Science  

5t 

6 

11 

*  This  council  prepared  the  course  of  study  in  French  and  German  and  part  of  the 
course  of  study  in  Italian  prepared  by  Paul  V.  Donovan,  master  of  the  Blackinton  School, 
and  the  course  of  study  in  Spanish  prepared  by  Marie  A.  Solano,  head  of  the  department  of 
Spanish  in  the  South  Boston  High  School. 

t  Includes  the  head  of  department  of  mathematics  in  the  Boston  Normal  School. 

%  Includes  the  teacher  of  science  in  the  Boston  Normal  School. 

Councils  for  history,  geography,  commercial  subjects,  Latin 
and  prevocational  work  for  boys  and  for  girls  are  also  to  be 
organized. 

Intermediate  classes  will  undoubtedly  develop  into  inter- 
mediate schools  of  three  grades  —  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  — 
in  some  districts  at  an  early  date.  Boston  plans  for  the 
present  to  develop  these  intermediate  schools  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  masters  of  elementary  districts.  Elementary 
masters  are  to  be  the  executive  heads  of  these  schools.  Inas- 
much as  a  considerable  part  of  the  work  of  the  inter- 
mediate schools  is  of  mutual  concern  to  elementary  and  high 
school  teachers,  the  intermediate  council,  consisting  of  high 
school  and  intermediate  school  teachers,  has  been  formed  to 
keep  in  close  touch  with  the  work  of  the  intermediate  school, 
in  order  that  the  pupil's  education  begun  in  any  given  subject 
may  be  a  continuous  development,  unbroken  by  any  sudden 
change  from  one  type  of  school  to  another.  It  is  contemplated 
that  a  representative  of  each  council  will  visit  the  instruction 
in  the  intermediate  school  and  submit  a  report  to  the  council 
for  the  council's  approval.    On  the  basis  of  the  council's 
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action  the  board  of  superintendents  will  give  or  withhold  credit 
in  the  high  school  for  work  done  in  the  intermediate  schools. 

It  is  appropriate  to  close  this  section  with  a  statement  of  the 
fundamental  principles  underlying  the  organization  of  inter- 
mediate schools  formulated  by  the  board  of  superintendents, 
to  be  found  on  pages  33  and  34  of  School  Document  No.  5,  1916. 

The  Board  of  Superintendents  is  of  the  opinion: 

1.  That  the  principles  underlying  the  organization  of  intermediate  or 
junior  high  school  classes,  as  outlined  in  the  aforementioned  report,*  are 
fundamentally  and  educationally  sound. 

2.  That  the  experiment  as  conducted  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
of  the  several  elementary  school  districts  in  Boston  has  proven  practicable 
and  successful,  and  warrants  extension  to  include  the  ninth  grade  as  well. 

3.  That  in  the  organization  of  intermediate  or  junior  high  school 
classes,  the  segregation  of  all  the  pupils  of  the  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth 
grades  as  a  distinct  unit,  in  a  separate  building,  is  desirable. 

4.  That  at  present  it  is  advisable  to  retain  this  intermediate  unit  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  administrative  machinery  of  the  elementary  school  to 
which  it  may  be  attached. 

5.  That  so  long  as  this  administrative  relationship  of  elementary  and 
intermediate  schools  is  maintained,  unquestionably  a  financial  saving  will 
be  effected. 

6.  That  principals  and  teachers  both  of  elementary  and  of  high  schools 
should  view  intermediate  schools  as  of  mutual  educational  interest,  and 
should  volunteer  heartiest  professional  cooperation. 

7.  That  an  ideal  organization  for  a  junior  high  school  would  seem  to  call 
for  an  independent  administration  of  its  own,  differing  from  elementary  and 
high,  but  embodying  the  best  features  of  both.  The  board  of  superin- 
tendents desires  to  reserve  its  final  opinion  concerning  this  type  of  organiza- 
tion, however,  until  that  proposed  in  recommendation  No.  4  above  has 
been  given  a  satisfactory  trial. 

8.  That  as  new  buildings  are  erected  in  districts  having  intermediate 
classes,  provision  be  made  either  in  the  parent  building  or  in  the  new  one 
for  the  segregation  of  the  pupils  of  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades, 
the  ninth  grade  pupils  to  pursue  first-year  high  school  work. 

9.  That  pending  the  time  when  such  buildings  may  be  completed,  the 
experiment  be  tried  of  withholding  some  ninth  grade  classes  in  a  few 
elementary  districts  where  conditions  are  favorable,  and  of  giving  pupils 
instruction  comparable  with  that  of  the  first  year  classes  in  the  high  school. 

C. —  Present  Status. 
No  phase  of  the  discussion  of  intermediate  classes  in  Boston 
better  illustrates  the  experimental  stage  in  which  such  classes 
are  to  be  found  than  a  description  of  their  present  status. 
As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  23  of  the  68  elementary 

*  In  substance  a  report  similar  to  the  report  of  Assistant  Superintendent  Burke  on  the 
intermediate  schools,  Appendix  B  of  the  annual  report  of  the  superintendent,  1915. 
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districts  have  introduced  intermediate  school  work  into 
Grades  VII.  and  VIII.  Since  the  Blackinton  School  was 
merged  with  the  John  Cheverus  District,  instruction  in  Spanish 
has  been  dropped  from  the  Blackinton  School.  The  Italian 
classes  in  the  Eliot  School  were  dropped  because  a  suitable 
teacher  could  not  be  found.  Thus  far  particular  attention 
has  been  given  to  instruction  in  a  modern  foreign  language. 
Gradually,  courses  in  mathematics,  English,  science,  history, 
geography,  commercial  subjects,  manual  arts  for  boys,  and 
household  arts  for  girls  are  being  worked  out.  In  some 
schools  instruction  in  a  modern  foreign  language  represents 
all  that  has  been  done.  In  other  schools  modifications  in  the 
courses  of  study  in  language,  mathematics,  English  and  history 
have  been  made. 

The  following  tabulation  was  made  from  answers  to  ques- 
tionnaires sent  out  by  the  department  of  educational  investiga- 
tion and  measurement,  and  may  be  taken  as  indicating  the 
modifications  which  have  been  made  by  December  31,  1916,  in 
the  various  subjects  of  study  in  the  twenty-three  districts 
indicated. 

TABLE  SHOWING  MODIFICATIONS  IN  SUBJECTS  INDICATED. 


Elementary  Districts. 


Language. 


Mathe- 
matics. 


English. 


Others. 


Abraham  Lincoln  

Chapman  

Dearborn  

Dillaway  

Edmund  P.  Tileston. .  . 

Edward  Everett  

Eliot  

Emerson  

George  Putnam  

Hancock.  

Henry  L.  Pierce  

John  Cheverus  

John  Winthrop  

Lewis  

Lowell  

Mary  Hemenway ...... 

Norcross  

Oliver  Hazard  Perry. .  . 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 

Robert  G.  Shaw  

Roger  Wolcott  

Thomas  N.  Hart  

Ulysses  S.  Grant  


French. 

German. 

German. 

Spanish. 

French. 

German. 

None. 

German. 

French. 

Italian. 

French. 

None. 

Spanish. 

French. 

German. 

French. 

Spanish. 

Spanish. 

French. 

German. 

French. 
Spanish. 
French. 


No. 

No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 


No. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No. 
Yes. 
No. 
Yes. 
No. 
No. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No. 
No. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 


Science. 
History. 


History. 
Geography. 


The  first  column  gives  a  list  of  schools  having  intermediate 
classes;  the  second  column  indicates  the  language  offered;  in 
the  third  column  "No"  means  that  the  mathematics  course 
for  intermediate  classes  has  not  yet  been  introduced;  "Yes" 
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means  that  it  has.  The  column  headed  English  is  to  be 
interpreted  similarly.  In  a  few  schools  some  modifications 
have  been  made  in  the  science,  history  and  geography  courses 
as  indicated. 

While  twenty-three  districts  have  introduced  intermediate 
school  work,  nevertheless  not  all  pupils  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  in  these  schools  are  at  present  participating  in 
such  work.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  pupils 
taking  intermediate  school  work  and  the  number  not  taking 
such  work  in  Grades  VII.  and  VIII.  in  the  districts  indicated. 


Grade  VII. 

Grade  VIII. 

Elementary  Districts. 

Number 
Pupils 
Taking 
Intermediate 
School 
Work. 

Number 

Pupils 
Not  Taking 
Intermediate 

School 

Work. 

Number 
Pupils 
Taking 
Intermediate 
School 
Work. 

Number 

Pupils 
Not  Taking 
Intermediate 

School 

Work. 

Abraham  Lincoln  

Chapman  

Dearborn  

Dillaway  

Edmund  P.  Tileston. .  . 

Edward  Everett  

Eliot  

Emerson  

George  Putnam  

Hancock  

Henry  L.  Pierce  

John  Winthrop  

Lewis  

Lowell  

Mary  Hemenway  

Norcross  

Oliver  Hazard  Perry. .  . 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 

Robert  G.  Shaw  

Roger  Wolcott  

Thomas  N.  Hart  

Ulysses  S.  Grant  

Totals  


55 
43 
122 
42 
77 
84 
50 
159 
84 
123 
82 
131 
201 
42 
88 
34 
40 
290 
125 
128 
47 
78 


2,125 


111 

68 
49 
114 


117 

100 


;  150 
t  34 
93 


74 
132 
94 
81 


38 
123 
GG 
35 


69 
40 
85 
35 
71 
156 


00 
90 
86 
75 
98 
45 
35 
92 
23 
46 


120 
94 
37 

108 


1,479 


1,471 


123 
83 
47 
97 


97 
33 
1 108 


110 
14 

164 
83 

104 
59 


141 

GO 


1,323 


*  Includes  32  in  rapid  advancement  class,    t  Includes  30  in  rapid  advancement  class. 
X  Provocations]  class. 
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The  preceding  table  shows  that  about  58  per  cent  of  the 
seventh  grade  pupils  are  taking  intermediate  school  work  in  the 
schools  which  offer  it,  and  about  50  per  cent  of  the  eighth  grade 
pupils.  It  is,  of  course,  the  expectation  that  all  pupils  will 
ultimately  participate  in  the  departmental  organization,  and 
that  industrial  courses  and  commercial  courses  will  be  provided, 
particularly  for  those  pupils  who  will  not  enter  high  school. 

D. —  Teachers. 

The  procuring  of  suitable  teachers  is  an  important  adminis- 
trative problem.  Whether  they  should  be  selected  from  the 
high  schools,  or  from  the  elementary  schools,  or  whether  special 
or  additional  preparation  should  be  required  of  them,  is  uncer- 
tain. It  will  be  generally  agreed  that  teachers  for  these  schools 
must  be  familiar  with  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  intermediate 
school  and  realize  the  opportunity  which  it  offers  for  improve- 
ment of  methods  of  teaching. 

At  present  the  teachers  of  intermediate  classes  are  being 
selected  from  among  the  teachers  of  upper  grade  classes  in 
the  elementary  schools.  Although  most  of  them  have  qualified 
only  for  elementary  school  teaching  in  Boston,  a  considerable 
portion  of  them  have  had  the  necessary  college  training  and 
teaching  experience  to  make  it  possible  for  them  to  qualify 
to  offer  instruction  in  high  schools.  In  general,  they  are  not 
surpassed  in  teaching  ability  by  teachers  offering  instruction  in 
the  high  schools. 

Great  care  has  been  exercised  in  Boston  to  select  only  those 
teachers  who  have  expressed  an  interest  in  the  reorganization 
of  Grades  VII.,  VIII.  and  IX.,  and  whose  teaching  ability  is 
such  as  to  promise  reasonable  success  in  these  classes.  A  letter 
from  Assistant  Superintendent  Burke,  addressed  to  elementary 
school  principals,  will  illustrate  this  point. 

The  board  of  superintendents  is  preparing  to  extend  the  work  in  the 
intermediate  classes  of  the  elementary  grades  by  the  introduction  of  a 
course  in  mathematics.  This  course  will  differ  essentially  both  in  content 
and  in  methods  from  the  present  work  in  arithmetic,  and  will  include  to 
a  considerable  extent  related  arithmetic,  algebra  and  geometry. 

The  selection  of  teachers  for  this  departure  is  as  vital  as  was  the  selection 
of  teachers  for  the  modern  language  classes.  The  teachers  should  have 
pursued  at  least  elementary  courses  in  algebra  and  geometry;  but  what 
is  infinitely  more  important,  he  or  she  should  be  mentally  receptive  of 
the  most  progressive  thought  upon  the  nature  and  the  scope  of  mathematics 
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in  the  intermediate  grades.  It  is  proposed  that  the  teachers  who  are 
selected  for  this  work  shall  meet  as  frequently  as  bi-weekly  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  council  on  mathematics  for  the  intermediate  grades  for 
the  development  and  integration  of  the  subject-matter  to  be  presented 
practically  in  the  class  room. 

If  you  yourself  are  in  sympathy  with  the  points  of  view  herein  expressed, 
and  if  you  have  in  your  corps  a  teacher  who  has  the  necessary  qualifica- 
tions for  the  work,  will  you  kindly  send  the  name  of  the  teacher  to  me, 
in  order  that  1  may  arrange  for  the  conferences. 

It  is  expected  that  the  teachers  who  begin  this  pioneer  work  shall  give 
instruction  in  mathematics  departmentally  in  the  seventh,  eighth  and 
ninth  grades,  when  the  intermediate  or  junior  high  schools  are  established. 

The  first  part  of  the  above  letter  emphasizes  the  care  with 
which  teachers  have  been  selected.  The  second  part  of  the 
letter  indicates  a  form  of  training  which  has  been  undertaken  in 
order  to  prepare  teachers  for  their  departmental  work.  Each 
council  is  made  up  of  the  high  school  heads  of  department  of  a 
given  subject  and  the  teachers  of  that  subject  in  intermediate 
classes.  Together  they  go  over  the  course  of  study,  outlining 
the  details  of  the  work  to  be  covered  and  discussing  the  methods 
by  which  the  best  results  may  be  secured.  These  council 
meetings  constitute  a  fine  means  of  carrying  on  what  might  be 
called  "  after-training  "  of  teachers  for  a  new  line  of  professional 
work.  The  nature  of  the  discussion  is  such  that  teachers  readily 
find  practical  application  of  the  results  of  the  discussion  in  their 
class  room  work. 

In  addition  to  the  assistance  which  is  being  rendered  teachers 
already  in  the  service  to  qualify  for  teaching  intermediate 
classes,  special  provision  has  been  made  in  the  Boston  Normal 
School  for  instructing  prospective  teachers  of  modern  languages 
in  intermediate  schools.  This  instruction  is  provided  for  the 
college  graduate  section  in  the  Boston  Normal  School.  Admis- 
sion is  contingent  upon  the  pupil's  having  pursued  intensive 
courses  in  foreign  language  instruction  in  college  and  having 
shown  proficiency  in  those  studies.  These  courses  are  offered  in 
the  afternoon  following  the  regular  hours  of  the  Normal  School. 
Teachers  of  these  classes  are  selected  from  the  high  school  staff 
and  are  teachers  who  have  no  superior  in  their  subjects.  With 
the  opportunities  offered  teachers  of  experience  to  qualify  for 
instructing  intermediate  classes,  and  with  the  provision  in 
the  Normal  School  for  training  prospective  teachers,  it  is 
believed  that  an  adequate  corps  of  teachers  may  be  procured. 
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E. —  Courses  of  Study. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  courses  of  study  which  have 
been  authorized  for  use  in  intermediate  classes  and  published 
by  the  School  Committee : 


School  Document. 

Subject. 

Date  of  Authorization. 

Number. 

Year. 

French  

October  18,  1915  

13 

1915 

October  18,  1915  

13 

1915 

September  25,  1916.... 

9 

1916 

September  25,  1916  

12 

1916 

Italian  :  

September  25,  1916  

13 

1916 

September  25,  1916  

14 

1916 

A  science  council  will  have  its  course  of  study  ready  for 
printing  and  distribution  at  an  early  date.  Others  will  follow 
later. 

F. —  Methods  of  Instruction. 
Advocates  of  the  intermediate  or  junior  high  school  have 
pointed  out  that  the  organization  of  the  intermediate  school 
offers  an  opportunity  for  revising  fundamentally  our  courses 
of  study  and  our  methods  of  instruction,  adapting  each  more 
nearly  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils.  Contemporaneous  with  the 
movement  for  the  introduction  of  intermediate  classes  and 
schools  into  the  Boston  school  system  has  been  carried  on  an 
agitation  looking  toward  the  improvement  of  methods  of 
instruction  in  foreign  languages.  This  was  first  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  School  Committee  on  November  19,  1914, 
when  Assistant  Superintendent  Burke  discussed  a  report  which 
he  had  prepared  for  the  board  of  superintendents  on  this 
subject.  As  a  result  of  that  discussion,  the  board  of  superin- 
tendents recommended  and  the  School  Committee  approved  the 
following : 

That  oral  and  aural  instruction  in  foreign  language  be  emphasized. 

That  candidates  for  teaching  positions  in  Boston  be  examined  even 
more  rigidly  than  heretofore  in  their  ability  to  speak  correctly  the  modern 
foreign  languages  which  they  aspire  to  teach. 

That  pupils  in  the  Normal  School  who  have  shown  proficiency  in  the 
study  of  a  modern  foreign  language  be  permitted  to  continue  the  study 
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of  this  language  as  a  part  of  their  Normal  School  course,  in  order  to  qualify 
as  teachers  of  a  foreign  language  in  our  elementary  grades. 

That  the  methods  pursued  with  this  class  of  pupils  shall  be  distinctively 
of  the  conversational  type. 

This  change  in  the  methods  of  instruction  in  modern  foreign 
languages  is  unique  among  the  subjects  offered  in  the  inter- 
mediate classes.  It  is  confidently  expected  that  in  due  time 
quite  as  complete  a  modification  of  methods  of  teaching  may 
be  found  in  the  instruction  offered  in  several  of  the  other 
subjects.  Unless  such  changes  take  place  in  the  methods  of 
instruction,  the  intermediate  school  will  have  missed  one  of 
its  greatest  opportunities. 

It  is  the  expectation  that  in  the  school  year  1917-18  most 
of  the  elementary  districts  will  be  working  on  the  new  plan, 
with  departmental  teaching  of  revised  courses  of  study  in 
all  the  major  subjects,  and  with  teachers  especially  selected 
for  the  different  branches  taking  improvement  courses  and 
conferences  on  their  particular  subject.  In  at  least  seven 
districts  there  will  be  accommodations  for  the  ninth  grade 
and  the  full  three-year  course  can  be  offered.  In  the  other  dis- 
tricts giving  the  course  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  the 
pupils  will  continue  to  go  to  the  high  schools  for  the  first 
year  of  high  school  work  until  a  local  ninth  grade  can  be 
established. 


The  reorganization  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grade  work  in  all 
districts  and  the  addition  of  the  ninth  grade  have  required 
such  exhaustive  study,  so  much  attention  to  details,  and  so 
many  conferences  with  individual  masters,  that  it  has  been 
necessary  to  give  the  assistant  superintendent  in  charge  as 
much  assistance  as  possible.  To  this  end  the  director  of  the 
department  of  educational  investigation  and  measurement 
has  also  been  assigned  to  work  in  cooperation  and  collabora- 
tion. He  has,  therefore,  made  an  extensive  study  of  the  subject 
as  one  of  the  major  duties  of  his  work  for  the  year.  This  chapter 
contains  only  a  part  of  the  study  he  has  made,  all  of  which  it  is 
hoped  will  be  issued  in  printed  form  later. 
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CHAPTER  V.— REPORTS  OF  ADVISORY 
COUNCILS. 


Recognizing  that  a  school  system  can  receive  much  assist- 
ance from  citizens  who  are  interested  in  special  phases  of  school 
activities  there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  secure  such  aid, 
through  advisory  committees  on  various  subjects.  The 
State  recognizes  this  and  requires  that  state-aided  schools 
shall  have,  attached  to  them,  standing  committees  of  citizens. 
These  committees  have  rendered  invaluable  assistance  in 
developing  the  trade  schools,  the  continuation  school,  the 
extended  use  of  schools,  or  school  centers,  the  cooperative 
courses  and  various  other  enterprises  by  counseling  with  the 
head  of  the  department,  securing  data  in  the  light  of  which 
changes  could  be  made  intelligently,  and  in  other  helpful 
ways.  Our  obligation  to  these  committees  is  great.  They  are 
an  ever  present  help  when  needed,  seldom  failing  to  respond, 
and  they  surround  the  activity  with  friends  that  see  it  going 
and  see  it  through. 

Recently  several  advisory  committees  have  conducted 
investigations  and  made  formal  reports  directly  to  the  School 
Committee,  notably  the  advisory  committees  on  music,  on 
military  training  and  on  drawing. 

A. —  Music. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  music  was  discussed  in 
some  detail  in  the  last  annual  report.  It  is  continuing  its 
work  and  has  now  issued  pamphlets  containing  songs  and 
instructions  for  the  first  four  grades,  which  have  been  adopted 
as  texts. 

The  new  director  of  music,  Mr.  John  A.  O'Shea,  appointed 
in  June,  1916,  has  been  indefatigable  in  his  endeavors  to  make 
the  new  course  a  success  and  the  assistants  in  music  have 
cooperated  with  earnestness  and  enthusiasm.  The  superin- 
tendent has  made  a  careful  inquiry  of  each  of  the  assistants 
of  music  in  the  primary  schools  and  of  others  and  is  of  the 
opinion  that  for  so  radical  a  departure  from  the  ordinary  school 
course  in  music  the  new  plan  is  succeeding  as  well  as  could  be 
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expected.  Such  favorable  comment  is  heard  as:  Better 
rhythm,  more  tuneful  melodies,  better  tone  quality,  less 
technical  instruction,  fewer  monotones  among  pupils,  better 
attention,  work  of  first  three  grades  much  simpler,  the  repe- 
tition of  songs  from  one  grade  to  the  next  is  admirable. 

On  the  other  hand  one  hears:  Words  of  some  songs  not 
rhythmic,  words  not  adapted  to  children,  absence  of  patriotic 
songs  and  songs  of  nature,  the  study  of  the  scale  is  postponed 
too  long,  technicalities  of  fourth  grade  too  difficult,  sight 
reading  exercises  not  well  arranged,  too  few  songs. 

I  have  quoted  only  the  comment  that  I  believe  is  justi- 
fiable.   The  needs  are: 

1.  A  revision  of  the  course  with  twice  as  many  songs. 

2.  An  extension  of  the  course  through  the  next  four  grades. 

3.  An  intimate  and  sympathetic  relation  between  the 
department  and  the  council  to  the  end  that  the  means  and 
methods  that  are  used  may  be  a  joint  contribution.  This  is 
of  vital  importance. 

The  violin  classes  in  ten  elementary  districts  have  been 
highly  successful  and  the  plan  of  accrediting  outside  courses 
in  music  in  the  high  schools  has  worked  well. 

B. —  Drawing. 

In  the  report  for  1915,  attention  was  called  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  an  advisory  committee  on  drawing,  which  was  at  the 
time  making  a  survey  of  the  art  work  in  the  elementary  and 
Normal  schools. 

Early  in  March,  1916,  this  committee  submitted  its  report 
to  the  School  Committee. 

Summary  of  Report  of  Advisory  Committee  on  Drawing. 

The  committee  made  many  visits  to  schools,  examined  work  done  by 
pupils  in  different  grades,  talked  with  the  director  and  various  teachers, 
and  studied  the  "Outline  of  Lessons." 

The  committee  finds  that  there  are  seven  assistants  who  act  as  supervisors 
of  drawing,  each  having  so  large  a  group  of  districts  to  look  after  that 
she  can  do  little  else  than  give  general  direction  and  oversight  to  the  grade 
teachers  who  do  the  actual  teaching.  These  supervisors  are  for  the  most 
pari  well  trained  and  appear  to  be  doing  conscientious  work  within  the 
limits  assigned  for  them.  If  they  could  do  the  teaching  themselves  and 
could  put  their  individual  initiative  into  their  work  they  could  produce 
remarkable  results,  but,  as  it  is,  the  results  are  unequal  and  frequently 
disappointing. 

The  grade  teachers,  as  a  rule,  have  had  little  systematic  instruction 
in  drawing,  and,  having  to  teach  all  subjects,  they  follow  certain  rules  of 
procedure  which  in  many  instances  they  only  pari  ially  understand,  resulting 
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in  little  development  of  appreciation,  originality  or  power  on  the  part  of 
children,  although  the  teachers  are  probably  doing  the  best  they  can 
under  the  conditions. 

The  statement  of  principles  and  aims,  made  by  the  director,  is  perfectly 
satisfactory,  in  fact,  admirable,  insisting,  as  it  does,  on  the  use  of  drawing 
as  a  means  of  description  and  expression,  on  the  value  of  good  taste  and 
on  teaching  that  will  develop  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  in  nature  and 
art,  and  that  will  give  pupils  discrimination  and  judgment  in  the  matter 
of  workmanship  and  design. 

The  outline  of  lessons,  however,  while  carefully  drawn  and  having  many 
good  points,  appears  to  be  too  rigid  and  in  some  cases  inconsistent  with  the 
statement  of  aims,  sacrificing  individuality  and  not  giving  children  sufficient 
freedom  to  express  themselves.  In  spite  of  much  that  is  admirable  in  the 
outlines,  the  tendency  is  toward  a  system  of  drawing  by  dictation  which 
in  too  many  cases  the  children  and  teachers  mechanically  follow. 

The  committee  knows  how  much  easier  it  is  to  define  principles  than  to 
follow  them,  and  is  fully  aware  of  the  difficulties,  in  view  of  the  number  of 
children  to  be  taught  and  the  short  periods  allowed  for  the  teaching,  but 
believes  the  tendency  toward  precise  conformity  to  a  fixed  scheme  of  work 
is  due  to  the  attempt  to  teach  drawing  through  inexperienced  teachers. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  the  teaching  of  drawing  at  least 
above  the  third  grade  should  be  done  by  teachers  who  are  especially  trained 
and  qualified.  The  committee  urges  that  ten  supervisors  and  thirty 
special  drawing  teachers  be  employed.  With  such  a  system  greater 
freedom  would  be  possible. 

Less  stress  should  be  placed  on  imitation  and  more  exercise  given  to  the 
imagination.  Children  should  follow  the  suggestions  of  the  imagination 
and  discover  their  lack  of  visual  knowledge.  They  should  then  turn  to 
nature  and  life,  drawing  what  interests  them  individually,  not  so  much  for 
the  sake  of  learning  to  draw,  as  for  the  sake  of  visual  knowledge  and  the 
truth  of  the  imagination.  They  should  learn  to  draw  without  thinking 
about  it,  by  drawing  what  interests  them,  expressing  visual  knowledge, 
which  is  personal,  in  the  form  of  ideas  which  are  still  more  personal.  By 
such  individual  work  under  competent  teaching  the  deadly  sameness  would 
be  avoided.  Exhibits  of  the  best  work  should  be  made.  There  should 
be  no  copying  of  these  best  performances  but  an  effort  should  be  made  to 
surpass  them. 

In  conclusion,  the  vital  importance  of  drawing  is  such,  both  because  of 
its  practical  value  in  scientific  pursuits  and  industries,  and  because  of  its 
effect  on  the  future  of  the  child  and  his  enjoyment  of  life,  that  no  expense 
should  be  spared  to  make  the  teaching  effective.  The  fundamental  trouble 
with  the  teaching  of  drawing  in  the  public  schools  is  the  failure  to  realize 
the  importance  of  the  subject  and  to  devote  to  it  sufficient  funds  and 
sufficient  time  to  make  possible  its  adequate  handling. 

The  recommendations  in  the  report  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittee may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

1.  That  drawing  be  distinctly  recognized  as  a  subject  apart  from 
manual  training. 

2.  That  the  duties  of  the  director  of  drawing  should  be  that  of  general 
oversight,  advice  and  encouragement. 
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3.  That  the  "Assistants  in  Manual  Training,"  who  are  concerned  with 
the  teaching  of  drawing,  be  increased  in  number  to  ten.  They  should  have 
the  title  "Supervisors  of  Drawing." 

4.  That  each  of  the  supervisors  have  as  assistants  three  or  more  draw- 
ing teachers.  For  this  purpose  the  committee  recommended  the  employ- 
ment of  thirty  special  drawing  teachers,  and  proposed  that  the  grade 
teachers  who,  under  the  present  system,  do  so  much  of  the  teaching,  be 
regarded,  so  far  as  the  subject  of  drawing  is  concerned,  as  assistants  only. 

5.  That  the  director  of  drawing  and  the  supervisors  of  drawing, 
acting  together,  decide  upon  the  principles  to  be  followed  and  the  order 
of  exercises. 

6.  That  the  present  "Outline"  or  plan  of  studies  be  revised,  so  as  to 
become  a  statement  of  principles,  and  a  general  order  of  exercises,  rather 
than  a  definition  of  methods  and  set  lessons  to  be  followed  in  the  class 
room. 

The  report  was  discussed  at  length  by  the  School  Committee 
in  conference  with  the  members  of  the  advisory  committee,  and 
was  the  especially  assigned  subject  for  discussion  with  the  head 
of  the  department  at  the  meeting  of  the  board  of  superintend- 
ents on  December  22,  1916. 

In  the  discussion  with  the  head  of  the  department  it  was 
found  that  he  was  in  accord  with  the  general  recommendations 
though  he  took  exception  to  the  statement  in  the  report  that  the 
outline  of  lessons  laid  down  robbed  the  teachers  of  drawing  of 
the  power  of  initiative.  He  maintained  that  his  assistants  are 
given  freedom  to  work  out  their  views,  are  encouraged  to  use  the 
outlines  as  suggestive,  and  follow  their  individual  ideas  so  far  as 
the  ability  of  grade  teachers  to  follow  the  suggestions  will  permit. 
Most  of  the  assistants  in  manual  arts  coincided  with  his  state- 
ment. He  favored,  however,  the  continuous  revision  of  the 
course  with  the  aid  of  his  assistants,  as  has  been  the  practice. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  proposal  on  the  part  of  the 
advisory  committee  to  increase  the  number  of  supervisors  by 
three  and  add  thirty  or  more  special  teachers  of  drawing  could 
not  be  done  under  present  financial  conditions  though  he 
recognized  it  as  desirable.  With  the  development  of  the  inter- 
mediate or  junior  high  school  plan,  the  selection  of  teachers 
especially  gifted  in  drawing  to  do  the  work  in  a  departmental 
way  was  agreed  upon  as  feasible  and  desirable. 

The  following  were  the  recommendations  of  the  head  of 
department  of  manual  arts: 

1.  That  the  Board  encourage  drawing  in  all  its  phases,  particularly  in 
its  relation  to  the  other  subjects  of  the  course  wherever  and  whenever 
possible,  and  that  a  pamphlet  of  suggestions  to  this  effect  be  issued. 
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2.  That  provision  be  made  for  the  establishment  of  a  rated  list  of  teachers 
especially  qualified  for  service  as  teachers  of  drawing  in  the  day  elementary 
schools,  with  salary  for  the  rank  the  same  as  that  for  regular  assistants  in 
these  schools,  such  drawing  teachers  to  be,  if  possible,  under  the  direction 
of  the  director. 

3.  That  wherever  possible,  a  teacher  having  special  knowledge  of  draw- 
ing be  given  responsibility  for  the  work  throughout  the  school  or  district, 
or,  that  a  teacher  so  qualified  give  instruction  in  the  subject  throughout 
the  district,  or  at  least  in  the  upper  grades. 

4.  That  drawing  be  made  compulsory  in  the  intermediate  or  junior  high 
schools. 

5.  That  provision  be  made  in  the  evening  schools  for  a  course  in  draw- 
ing for  elementary  day  school  teachers  that  will  be  of  direct  value  to  them 
in  their  class  room  teaching,  provided  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  shall 
signify  their  desire  for  such  a  course. 

The  advisory  committee  on  drawing  has  had  many  con- 
ferences with  the  director  and  teachers  and  has  made  many 
helpful  suggestions.  In  the  light  of  these  suggestions  a  new 
course  of  study  is  to  be  put  in  operation  in  the  school  year 
1917-18.  Exhibits  of  typical  school  work  are  to  be  continued 
as  in  the  past  and  are  to  be  arranged  and  used  in  accord- 
ance with  the  suggestions  of  the  committee,  and  in  general  the 
spirit  of  the  suggestions  of  the  committee  is  to  be  carried  out 
with  the  full  sympathy  of  the  department.  The  formation 
of  the  intermediate  classes  of  departmental  type  will  greatly 
improve  the  art  work. 

C. —  Military  Drill. 
In  May,  1915,  the  School  Committee  asked  a  board  of  com- 
petent military  authorities  to  undertake  an  investigation  of  the 
teaching  of  military  drill  in  the  schools  and  this  board  made  a 
report  to  the  School  Committee  under  date  of  January  4,  1916. 
Reduced  to  lowest  terms  the  recommendations  of  this  special 
committee  were  as  follows : 

Recommendations  of  Committee  on  Military  Training. 
Reduced  to  Lowest  Terms. 

1.  Work  to  be  done  by  school  physician. 

(1)  Personal  hygiene  and  causes  of  a  few  diseases. 

(2)  Camp  sanitation. 

(3)  First  aid  to  injured. 

Instruction  to  be  given  by  lectures  illustrated;  written  examinations 
on  all  three  points  for  promotion. 

2.  Work  to  be  done  by  class  teachers. 

(1)    Ten-minute  setting-up  exercises  daily  used  by  the  U.  S.  Army 
(to  be  considered  in  awarding  the  competitive  prizes). 
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(2)  Military  history,  to  correct  wrong  impressions  left  by  our  school 

histories.  Students  to  pass  written  examination  as  pre- 
requisite of  promotion. 

(3)  Telegraphy  in  special  class  for  boys  showing  aptitude.  (See 

next  paragraph.) 

3.  Field  exercises,  woodcraft,  etc. 

(1)  Scouting,  patrolling,  and  sentinel  practice. 

(2)  Knot  tying,  of  about  25  knots,  and  their  application. 

(3)  Visual  signalling  and  telegraphy. 

(4)  Target  practice,  including  knowledge  of  different  parts  of  a 

rifle  (to  be  given  to  boys  over  fifteen  who  have  parents' 
permission).  Target  range  to  be  established  in  connection 
with  each  high  school. 

4.  Summer  camp  for  two  or  more  weeks  under  military  instruction  as  a 

practical  object  lesson,  and  to  include  personal  and  camp  hygiene, 
first  aid,  camp  cooking,  tenting,  and  marching  and  tactics.  Class 
of  same  state  of  advancement  from  several  schools  at  the  same 
time,  thus  permitting  instruction  to  be  progressive  from  year  to 
year. 

5.  Changes  of  the  present  military  drill  suggested. 

(1)  Military  drill  to  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  in  the  schools  as  it 

necessarily  fails  to  develop  military  discipline,  and  has  no 
use  on  the  modern  battlefield,  and  does  not  promote  subse- 
quent enlistment.* 

(2)  Military  titles,  ranks  of  officers  to  be  limited.    None  to  be 

given  higher  than  Cadet  Lieutenant. 

These  recommendations  are  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of 
reports  that  have  been  made  elsewhere.  In  fact,  the  opinion 
of  educators  generally,  as  well  as  of  military  experts,  is  that 
military  training,  as  such,  has  no  place  in  the  public  schools. 
Prior  to  the  age  of  eighteen  there  are  other  forms  of  physical 
training  that  are  better  adapted  to  the  all-around  development 
of  youth  than  military  drill. 

Much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  subject  in  this  Com- 
monwealth and  plans  have  been  proposed  for  a  state-wide 
method  of  physical  training  in  high  schools,  and  for  compul- 
sory military  training  for  all  youth  subsequent  to  that  period. 
At  the  present  time,  however,  it  is  unwise  for  the  city  of  Boston 
to  abandon  the  military  drill,  which  has  been  in  existence  here 
since  the  Civil  War,  and  embark  on  a  new  and  expensive 
system  of  physical  training,  which  would  probably  have  to  be 
changed  in  accord  with  the  provisions  that  the  state  is  about 
to  make. 


*  Only  sufficient  close  order  drill  to  keep  the  classes  organized  so  that  they  can  march 
as  a  military  body. 
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CHAPTER  VI. —  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE  PUBLIC 

HEARINGS. 


During  the  first  half  of  the  year  1916  the  School  Committee 
held  several  meetings  for  the  open  discussion  of  educational 
and  business  policies  that  are  customarily  considered  at  length 
in  private  conferences  to  which  the  public  and  the  Press  are 
not  admitted.  The  purpose  of  the  committee  was  better  to 
acquaint  the  people  with  the  perplexity  and  complexity  of  its 
problems.  It  hoped  that  these  open  meetings  would  attract 
the  public  and  lead  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  aims  of  the 
committee  and  of  its  efforts  to  improve  the  schools. 

At  the  first  hearing  the  superintendent  was  called  upon  to 
outline  the  significant  things  undertaken  and  accomplished 
by  the  Board  during  the  three  years  immediately  preceding 
and  to  discuss  the  principal  changes  and  developments  that, 
in  his  opinion,  should  be  undertaken  in  the  near  future. 

In  this  connection  the  superintendent  described  fifteen 
projects  that  had  been  undertaken  and  accomplished  and 
presented  six  other  matters  for  the  early  consideration  of  the 
Board.    The  accomplished  things  included: 

1.  The  development  of  professional  spirit  throughout  the 
staff  of  teachers  by  the  organization  of  courses  in  the  art  of 
teaching,  "a  renaissance/'  and  the  increased  participation  by 
teachers  in  educational  matters  through  the  organization  of  five 
elementary  councils  and  forty  committees  on  courses  of  study. 

2.  The  general  revision  of  courses  of  study  which  included 
the  arrangement  and  publication  of  a  new  syllabus  for  each  of 
the  first  three  grades  and  the  simplification  of  the  elementary 
course,  indicating  therein  minimum  requirements  in  certain 
studies.  Under  this  heading  the  progress  of  the  work  of  scien- 
tifically testing  and  setting  up  standards  in  arithmetic,  spelling, 
writing,  geography  and  reading  was  explained  and  attention 
was  called  to  the  improvement  in  the  fundamentals  of  arith- 
metic by  12  to  17  per  cent;  the  raising  of  the  standard  in 
spelling  above  the  average  of  cities  by  20  per  cent  and  to  an 
improvement  of  15  per  cent  in  the  work  of  penmanship.  The 
connection  of  the  department  of  educational  investigation  and 
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measurement  with  the  work  of  improving  the  common  branches 
was  pointed  out  and  the  scientific  attitude  and  cooperation  of 
the  teachers  in  improving  the  work  were  called  to  the  special 
attention  of  the  School  Committee. 

3.  The  superintendent  called  attention  to  the  approval  by 
Harvard  College  of  the  new  three-year  course  in  the  Normal 
School,  and  described  the  kindergarten-primary  course  just 
instituted  in  that  school.  In  addition,  courses  for  the  training 
of  teachers  for  high  school  work  and  modern  language  for  upper 
grade  teachers  had  been  added  to  the  curriculum  of  the  school. 

4.  High  school  changes,  including  the  following: 

(a.)  Reorganization  of  the  Mechanic  Arts  High  School  on 
an  industrial  basis. 

(b.)  The  creation  of  the  Boston  Clerical  School  for  girls 
with  an  intensified  course  in  office  subjects  paralleling  that  of 
the  best  private  business  schools. 

(c.)  The  modification  of  commercial  courses  in  general  high 
schools,  giving  them  a  definite  outcome. 

(d.)  The  organization  of  cooperative  courses  in  salesman- 
ship and  industries  in  general  high  schools. 

(e.)  The  establishment  of  the  rank  of  junior  assistant  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  local  candidates  an  apprenticeship  in 
high  school  work  whereby  they  might  qualify  for  examination 
for  a  regular  high  school  certificate. 

(/.)  The  appointment  of  special  teachers  to  assist  backward 
pupils. 

5.  The  establishment  of  intermediate  classes  for  seventh 
and  eighth  grades.  These  classes,  it  was  explained,  were  in 
operation  in  twenty  districts  as  high  school  preparatory  classes 
on  a  departmental  basis,  a  definite  course  for  which  was  being 
worked  out  by  councils  of  principals  and  teachers  from  both 
elementary  and  high  schools  appointed  for  that  purpose.  In 
connection  with  the  intermediate  classes  was  discussed  the 
establishment  of  prevocational  centers  in  six  different  parts  of 
the  city,  in  addition  to  single  prevocational  classes  in  other 
schools  for  children  over  twelve  years  of  age  who  are  motor- 
minded  rather  than  scholastic. 

6.  Elementary  Schools. —  The  superintendent  explained  the 
expansion  of  the  work  of  the  " special  classes,"  involving  a 
growth  from  eleven  classes  in  1911  to  fifty-five  classes  in  1916, 
the  establishment  of  two  distinct  centers  for  older  pupils,  the 
organization  of  institutional  classes  and  the  special  training 
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of  teachers  by  Dr.  Walter  E.  Fernald  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Hospital  for  Feeble  Minded,  at  Waverley. 

In  the  field  of  work  with  physical  defectives  in  addition  to 
the  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  special  open-air 
classes,  the  superintendent  described  the  growth  of  the  work 
with  pupils  of  defective  speech  from  a  few  classes  for  stam- 
merers established  in  the  Lewis  District  in  1912  until  today, 
when  it  comprises  four  centers  in  Roxbury,  the  West  End  and 
East  Boston,  in  which  twenty-eight  groups  of  children  are 
segregated  until  their  speech  defects  are  sufficiently  cured  to 
enable  them  to  return  to  their  regular  classes.  As  a  part  of 
the  work  with  physical  defectives,  two  classes  have  also  been 
organized  for  ihe  conservation  of  eyesight. 

The  closer  coordination  of  the  kindergarten  and  lower 
elementary  grades,  involving  a  great  increase  in  the  work  of 
the  kindergarten  department,  with  23,000  home  visits  and  500 
mothers'  meetings  during  the  year,  and  afternoon  help  for 
lower  grade  children,  was  explained  and  attention  was  called 
to  the  need  of  primary  supervisors. 

7.  The  uniting  and  organizing  of  industrial  education  and 
the  growth  of  the  Boston  Trade  School  to  such  an  extent 
that  a  large  new  building  has  been  made  necessary,  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Trade  School  for  Girls,  and  the  working  out  of  the 
cooperative  plan  in  high  schools  were  described. 

8.  The  establishment  and  growth  of  the  compulsory  con- 
tinuation school  to  a  school  of  3,300  working  boys  and  girls, 
between  14  and  16  years  of  age,  was  described  and  reference 
was  made  to  its  separate  examination  and  approval  by  three 
independent  committees  of  citizens. 

9.  Under  the  heading  of  special  departments  the  changes 
pointed  out  were  those  in  the  music  department,  including 
complete  reorganization  with  the  aid  of  an  advisory  committee 
of  citizens,  and  the  establishment  of  a  simplified  course,  violin 
classes,  an  evening  chorus  and  accredited  home  practice  in 
high  schools;  in  the  department  of  manual  arts,  including  an 
advisory  committee  of  citizens,  classes  in  vocational  art  in 
cooperation  with  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  and  the  high  school 
art  courses  which  had  been  organized  under  head  of  the  depart- 
ment. In  this  same  department  manual  training  had  been 
intensified,  practical  work  increased  and  the  department 
reorganized  to  include  all  high  school  and  prevocational  work. 
In  the  department  of  household  science  and  arts  new  courses 
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had  been  authorized,  nineteen  prevocational  classes  for  girls 
in  sewing  and  cookery  established,  and  household  arts  intro- 
duced into  the  high  schools.  In  the  department  of  school 
hygiene  an  entire  reorganization  has  taken  place  with  the 
addition  of  medical  inspection,  formerly  carried  on  by  the 
Board  of  Health.  The  work  of  medical  inspection  was  incor- 
porated in  1915  and  a  director  of  medical  inspection  and  forty 
school  physicians  appointed. 

10.  In  the  evening  school  department  special  classes  for  the 
training  of  teachers  of  foreigners,  citizenship  classes  and 
state-aided  work,  especially  supervised,  had  been  added. 

11.  The  department  of  the  extended  use  of  public  schools 
had  been  reorganized  in  seven  school  centers  with  an  attend- 
ance during  the  year  of  21,000. 

12.  A  day  disciplinary  school  had  been  established  in  place 
of  the  Boston  Parental  School,  abolished  by  an  act  of  the 
Legislature  in  1914. 

13.  The  summer  review  schools,  established  in  1913  for 
pupils  failing  in  not  more  than  two  subjects,  had  been  a  suc- 
cess, saving  a  considerable  number  of  both  elementary  and 
high  school  pupils  from  retardation.  Attendance,  5,000.  Cost 
less  than  $4  a  pupil. 

14.  Rapid  advancement  classes  to  the  number  of  ten  in 
elementary  schools  had  been  organized  to  enable  the  brightest 
children  to  progress  more  rapidly. 

15.  The  department  of  vocational  guidance  had  been 
created  and  placed  in  charge  of  a  director,  who  supervises 
the  work  of  the  vocational  counselors  in  elementary  schools 
and  who  is  assisted  in  the  vocational  guidance  of  high  school 
pupils  by  two  new  appointees  especially  trained  for  that  purpose. 

The  superintendent  described  how  the  progress  in  these 
many  activities  had  been  made  possible  by  distributing  their 
immediate  supervision  among  the  several  assistant  superin- 
tendents who  have  fostered  and  developed  them. 

For  the  early  consideration  by  the  School  Committee  the 
superintendent  presented  the  following: 

1.  High  school  questions,  including  size  of  classes  and  dis- 
position of  heads  of  departments. 

2.  Middle  schools  for  the  relief  of  high  schools. 
The  following  plans  of  relief  were  discussed : 

(a.)  Erection  of  two  new  high  schools  and  additions  to 
1  wo  o1  hers. 
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(b.)    Establishment  of  independent  intermediate  schools. 

(c.)  The  organization  of  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  the 
elementary  schools  and  the  first-year  high  school  on  the  inter- 
mediate plan,  but  to  be  located  in  elementary  schools.  The 
latter  plan  was  recommended. 

3.  Elementary  school  questions,  including  an  early  con- 
sideration of  the  report  of  the  advisory  committee  on  art, 
primary  supervision  and  the  reorganization  of  the  elementary 
schools  on  a  more  nearly  equal  and  economic  basis. 

4.  Industrial  education  to  include  the  further  expansion 
of  the  Trade  School  for  Girls.  Development  of  pre  vocational 
work;  extension  of  cooperative  high  school  courses,  and  the 
future  of  the  continuation  school. 

5.  A  permanent  program  for  the  extended  use  of  the  public 
schools. 

6.  Needed  additional  elementary  schoolhouse  accommo- 
dations. 

At  the  meeting  February  11,  1916,  the  subject  of  high  school 
problems  was  considered,  including  the  needs  of  additional 
accommodations  and  the  different  methods  for  meeting  high 
school  needs.  The  problem  was  outlined  by  the  superin- 
tendent, after  which  Assistant  Superintendent  Jeremiah  E. 
Burke  addressed  the  Board  on  the  general  high  school  problem, 
with  special  reference  to  the  gap  which  exists  between  ele- 
mentary and  high  schools  and  the  desirability  of  establishing 
so-called  intermediate  classes  or  junior  high  schools  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  transition  between  these  two  groups 
of  schools  easier  for  the  pupils  and  thereby  decrease  the  large 
percentage  of  failures  in  the  first-year  classes  of  the  high  schools. 
Several  principals  in  whose  districts  intermediate  class  work 
had  been  carried  on  for  two  years  stated  their  experience  with 
the  work,  which  was  of  a  very  satisfactory  nature.  The  opinions 
of  several  head  masters  who  have  examined  and  followed  the 
progress  of  the  work  were  also  presented.  The  superintendent 
summarized  the  discussion,  explaining  that  the  situation  could 
be  met  in  two  ways, —  either  by  incurring  a  large  expense  for 
additional  high  schools,  or  the  enlargement  of  the  present 
elementary  buildings  at  a  much  less  expense. 

The  enlargement  of  certain  elementary  schools  and  the 
establishment  of  additional  buildings  of  the  elementary  type 
for  this  purpose  were  decided  upon  at  a  later  meeting,  when  it 
was  voted  to  add  eight  rooms  to  the  new  building  already 
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authorized  in  the  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  District,  making  it  a 
twenty-four  room  building;  to  add  eight  rooms  to  the  building 
already  authorized  in  the  Robert  G.  Shaw  District,  making  it  a 
sixteen-room  building;  a  six-room  addition  to  the  James  Otis 
Schoolhouse;  an  eight-room  addition  to  the  William  Lloyd 
Garrison  Schoolhouse  in  the  George  Putnam  District;  and  to 
construct  a  new  sixteen-room  building  in  the  Henry  L.  Pierce 
District  and  an  eight-room  building  in  the  Roger  Wolcott 
District. 

The  subject  for  the  meeting  of  February  18,  1916,  was  indus- 
trial education,  at  which  Assistant  Superintendent  Frank  V. 
Thompson  made  a  general  statement  covering  the  whole 
situation.  He  discussed  in  detail  the  situation  in  the  Trade 
School  for  Girls,  the  cooperative  courses  in  day  high  schools, 
a  proposed  training  course  for  academic,  industrial  and  pre- 
vocational  teachers  and  the  needs  of  the  continuation  school. 

Dr.  David  Snedden,  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the 
State,  representatives  of  the  advisory  committee  on  the  Trade 
School  for  Girls,  the  associate  director  of  manual  arts,  Mr.  John 
C.  Brodhead,  and  the  head  master  of  the  Hyde  Park  High 
School,  Mr.  George  W.  Earle,  discussed  the  cooperative  courses 
in  industries,  with  special  reference  to  their  organization  on  a 
basis  that  might  result  in  state  aid. 

The  principal  of  the  Continuation  School,  Mr.  Owen  D. 
Evans,  was  heard  upon  that  school  and  he  made  a  brief  report 
upon  the  findings  of  the  investigating  committee  of  the  Boston 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  investigating  committee  of  the 
Boston  Finance  Commission. 

At  the  meeting  of  March  1,  1916,  several  authorities  on 
military  drill,  the  head  masters  of  high  schools,  the  director  of 
medical  inspection,  the  assistant  director  of  athletics  and  others 
took  up  for  special  discussion  the  report  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittee on  military  drill.  A  synopsis  of  this  report  is  presented 
in  this  volume  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

The  general  subject  of  budget-making,  with  special  reference 
to  the  budget  prepared  for  the  current  year,  was  considered  at 
the  meeting  of  March  10,  1916,  and  at  the  meeting  of  May  15, 
1916,  there  was  an  extended  public  discussion  on  school  center 
work.    These  two  subjects  are  treated  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

A  synopsis  of  these  public  hearings  is  given  here  to  indicate 
the  value  of  such  meetings.    Through  them  the  public  comes 
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to  understand  the  school  policies  and  purposes  as  it  cannot  pos- 
sibly do  when  such  discussions  are  private.  Such  meetings  also 
tend  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  larger  educational  ends 
and  plans  that  engross  the  mind  of  the  School  Committee. 
If  more  meetings  were  public  meetings  many  minor  matters 
might  have  to  be  left  to  paid  employees  but  the  weightier 
things  would  be  kept  in  the  foreground. 
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CHAPTER  VII. —  MISCELLANEOUS  MATTERS 
OF  THE  YEAR. 


A. —  Change  in  School  Year  and  Vacations. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  School  Committee  of  April  17,  1916, 
the  superintendent  was  asked  to  consider  and  report  as  to  the 
most  suitable  time  for  spring  vacation  in  the  public  schools. 
A  careful  review  was  made  of  the  conditions  and  practices  in 
other  cities,  and  the  teachers  were  asked  to  express  their  prefer- 
ence between  the  then  existing  plan  of  vacations  and  one  con- 
forming more  nearly  with  the  arrangements  made  by  other 
cities,  namely,  a  school  year  with  two  breaks  of  a  week  each  in 
the  period  from  the  first  of  January  until  the  close  of  school  in 
June.  Out  of  2,828  teachers  voting  only  406  voted  for  the 
existing  plan,  and  2,422  voted  in  favor  of  a  change  that  would 
establish  the  week  of  the  22d  of  February  and  the  week  of  the 
19th  of  April  as  vacation  weeks  instead  of  the  first  week  in 
April.  The  majority  of  the  masters,  directors  and  members  of 
the  board  of  superintendents  appeared  to  favor  the  change,  and 
it  was  ordered  at  the  meeting  of  June  26,  1916,  as  an  experiment 
to  be  tried  during  the  ensuing  school  year.  It  was  the  express 
belief  of  the  teachers  that  the  long  period  from  January  to 
April  caused  an  unnecessary  amount  of  fatigue  on  the  part  of 
both  pupils  and  teachers,  with  the  result  that  the  quality  of  work 
in  the  month  of  March  was  poorer  than  in  any  other  month. 
The  director  of  practice  and  training  reported  that  the  number 
of  emergency  substitutes  employed  in  the  month  of  March 
showed  that  teachers  in  that  month  are  under  an  unnecessarily 
heavy  strain,  and  it  would  be  materially  lightened  by  a  sufficient 
rest  period  in  February.  It  was  the  consensus  of  opinion  that 
the  one  day's  rest  period  on  the  22d  of  February  and  the  19th 
of  April  were  not  sufficient  to  give  the  needed  relief.  In  fact, 
it  seemed  to  be  the  universal  testimony  that  one-day  vacations 
with  the  consequent  interruptions  of  the  preceding  and  following- 
days  are  not  economical. 

As  an  offset  to  the  February  vacation,  the  Board  voted  to 
extend  the  school  term  one  day  in  June,  closing  on  the  second 
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Thursday  instead  of  the  second  Wednesday  preceding  the 
Fourth  of  July,  and  beginning  on  the  second  Monday  instead 
of  the  second  Wednesday  in  September. 

The  prevalence  of  infantile  paralysis,  however,  caused  the 
Board  to  suspend  the  schools  for  the  fifteen  school  days  between 
September  11  and  October  2,  and  to  continue  schools  through 
the  first  two  and  one-half  days  of  the  authorized  February 
vacation.  The  net  number  of  actual  school  days  during  the 
current  school  year  as  a  result  of  all  these  modifications  will  not 
exceed  169, —  probably  the  shortest  school  year  in  Boston  since 
the  passage  of  the  compulsory  school  attendance  law  of  1873. 

B. —  Acute  Anterior  Poliomyelitis  (Infantile  Paralysis). 

The  regular  opening  date  of  the  school  year  1916-17  under 
ordinary  conditions  would  have  been  September  10,  1916. 
The  prevalence  of  infantile  paralysis  in  the  city  and  state,  and 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  nation,  however,  caused  the 
School  Committee  to  hold  a  public  hearing  on  September  5, 
1916,  to  consider  whether  the  opening  of  the  schools  should  be 
delayed  until  a  later  date.  It  was  addressed  on  this  occasion 
by  Dr.  Francis  X.  Mahoney,  City  Health  Commissioner,  Dr. 
Thomas  B.  Shea,  Chief  Medical  Inspector  of  the  Health  Depart- 
ment, and  Dr.  William  H.  Devine,  Director  of  Medical  Inspec- 
tion. It  was  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  these  authorities  that 
it  would  not  be  dangerous  to  open  the  schools  at  the  regularly 
appointed  time.  It  was  pointed  out  further  that  the  majority 
of  cases  of  infantile  paralysis  which  had  occurred  in  the  city 
were  of  children  under  school  age.  If  the  schools  were  opened 
the  physicians  and  nurses  would  be  enabled  to  exercise  a  closer 
supervision  over  the  health  of  the  children  than  would  be  possi- 
ble otherwise.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  that  contagious  diseases 
in  general  always  increase  among  children  with  the  opening  of 
the  schools,  and  the  nervousness  and  uncertainty  of  public 
opinion  respecting  the  possibility  of  a  spread  of  the  disease, 
made  these  medical  authorities  lean  toward  the  opinion  that 
a  delay  in  opening  of  two  weeks  was  desirable. 

Accordingly,  the  Board  voted  to  postpone  the  opening  until 
Monday,  September  25,  1916.  At  a  later  meeting  of  the  Board, 
a  further  postponement  until  Monday,  October  2,  1916,  was 
voted,  because  of  the  prevailing  hot  weather  and  a  continuance 
of  the  disease. 
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Prior  to  the  reopening  the  situation  was  thoroughly  discussed 
by  the  superintendent  with  the  masters  and  head  masters  of 
the  schools  with  a  view  to  the  adoption  of  such  precautionary 
measures  as  might  be  necessary  to  guard  against  the  circulation 
among  the  children  and  parents  of  incorrect  information  in 
regard  to  the  danger  from  school  attendance.  To  the  end  that 
all  teachers  might  have  a  better  understanding  of  the  situation, 
the  following  circular  was  sent  to  the  schools  on  September  15, 
1916,  by  the  director  of  medical  inspection,  with  the  approval 
of  the  superintendent : 

To  Principals  of  Schools  and  Districts: 

Acute  anterior  poliomyelitis  (infantile  paralysis)  occurs  generally  before 
the  end  of  the  third  year,  diminishing  to  the  fifth  year,  and  rarely  occurring 
in  adult  life. 

No  class  is  assured  of  exemption;  neither  the  strong  nor  the  weak,  the 
rich  nor  the  poor.  Certain  authorities  claim  that  it  occurs  more  frequently 
in  the  male  than  in  the  female.  It  is  more  prevalent  in  hot  than  in  cold 
weather. 

It  is  undoubtedly  due  to  some  specific  bacillus  not  yet  isolated.  The 
stable  fly  was  thought  formerly  to  convey  infection  but  recently  this 
theory  has  been  apparently  disproved. 

There  are  no  distinctive  premonitory  symptoms  as  in  other  contagious 
diseases  to  serve  as  a  guide  for  its  detection. 

The  incubation  period  is  from  five  to  ten  days.  The  onset  is  usually 
abrupt  and  accompanied  by  fever,  rising  temperature  and  excessive 
sensitiveness  of  the  skin;  there  is  often  vomiting  and  diarrhoea;  the  patient 
is  dull  and  drowsy. 

There  are  three  sources  of  infection:  those  ill  with  the  disease,  con- 
valescents, carriers  (persons  harboring  the  disease,  but  giving  no  clinical 
evidence). 

The  germ  exists  in  the  discharges  from  the  throat,  nose  and  intestines 
and  is  conveyed  into  the  body  through  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  nose 
and  throat.    The  nasal  discharge  is  the  most  probable  source  of  infection. 

There  is  rarely  a  complete  recovery,  a  permanent  deformity  usually 
resulting. 

Owing  to  the  prevalence  of  infantile  paralysis,  special  vigilance  should 
be  exercised  by  medical  inspectors  in  detecting  suspicious  cases  and 
promptly  excluding  children  who  have  been  exposed  to  the  disease. 

The  inspection  force  will  consist  of  40  school  physicians,  38  nurses 
and  approximately  three  thousand  teachers.  The  teacher  is  an  important 
element  of  the  medical  inspection  force  and  should  be  instructed  to 
exercise  great  care  in  the  preliminary  survey  of  children  at  the  opening 
of  school. 

The  daily  bulletin  of  the  Health  Department  has  been  issued  to  the 
principals  and  school  physicians  since  September  1,  enabling  them  to  keep 
in  touch  with  the  situation 
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Formerly  acute  anterior  poliomyelitis  was  considered  not  dangerous  to 
life,  and  recent  writers  have  made  this  statement, but  the  fatalities  (more 
than  20  per  cent)  of  the  present  epidemic  have  disproved  this. 

The  hope  of  medical  inspection  in  combatting  the  disease  is  in  its  early 
detection  and  the  prompt  exclusion  of  those  who  have  been  exposed  to  it. 

While  the  nature  of  the  infection  is  known  and  while  it  is  maintained 
that  the  disease  is  transmitted  by  contact,  the  evidence  seems  conflicting, 
since,  including  so-called  abortive  cases,  in  the  majority  of  instances  there 
is  but  one  case  in  a  family,  even  though  there  may  be  from  two  to  six  or 
eight  or  more  children  in  the  household,  and  the  contact  of  the  most 
intimate  nature,  while  other  cases  occur  in  remote,  isolated  sections,  with 
no  discoverable  evidence  of  contact.  Manifestly,  in  view  of  such  experi- 
ences, it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  some  further  factor  at  present 
unknown  enters  into  the  transmission  of  this  disease,  and  that  it  is  much 
less  readily  transmitted  than  measles,  whooping  cough,  diphtheria,  etc. 
(Public  Health  Bulletin,  State  Department  Health,  August,  1916.) 

With  the  present  limited  knowledge  of  infantile  paralysis,  it  is  advisable 
to  pursue  the  methods  of  prevention  employed  in  ordinary  contagious 
diseases. 

Children  should  be  given  instructions  on  the  cause  and  prevention  of 
contagion.  The  avoidance  of  personal  contact  should  be  emphasized, 
viz.,  sharing  candy,  gum,  pencils,  using  the  same  drinking  utensils,  etc. 

During  the  prevalence  of  disease,  moving  picture  shows  and  other 
places  of  public  assembly  should  be  avoided. 

Yen-  truly  yours, 

William  H.  Devixe,  M.  D., 

Director  of  Medical  Inspection. 

When  the  schools  were  finally  opened  on  September  2,  1916, 
the  following  plan  for  combatting  infantile  paralysis,  prepared 
by  the  director  of  medical  inspection  and  approved  by  the 
superintendent,  was  distributed  to  all  teachers: 

1.  Daily  Health  Bulletin  for  guidance  of  principals,  physicians  and 
nurses. 

2.  Special  care  should  be  exercised  in  the  preliminary  survey  for 
detection  of  contagious  diseases. 

3.  Ever\-  effort  should  be  made  by  principal  or  teacher  to  ascertain  if 
pupil  has  been  exposed.  If  there  is  a  history  of  exposure,  child  should  be 
promptly  referred  to  school  physician. 

4.  Instructions  to  teachers  on  essential  points  of  acute  anterior  polio- 
myelitis. 

5.  Instructions  to  teachers  of  kindergartens  with  reference  to  the 
danger  of  personal  contact,  sharing  toys,  sweets,  pencils,  articles  of  busy 
work,  putty,  etc. 

6.  All  school  buildings  shall  be  visited  even,*  day.  In  the  larger  dis- 
tricts physicians  and  nurses  may  so  divide  their  time  that  this  policy  may 
be  adopted. 
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7.  Unity  of  action.  The  earnest  cooperation  of  teachers,  physicians 
and  nurses  is  necessary  for  success. 

8.  The  maintenance  of  good  general  health,  observance  of  hygienic 
habits,  personal  cleanliness,  good  sanitary  conditions,  mean  the  avoidance 
of  germs  and  make  possible  the  prevention  of  disease. 

Accompanying  this  plan  was  a  list  of  173  cases  reported  to 
the  Health  Department  from  July  15  to  September  25,  1916, 
with  the  name,  address  and  residence  ward  of  each  person 
afflicted  with  the  disease  and  the  date  on  which  each  was 
reported  to  the  Health  Commissioner.  This  list  was  given  to 
the  teachers  in  order  that  they  might  be  familiar  with  the  exact 
extent  to  which  the  disease  had  prevailed  in  the  sections  where 
their  pupils  resided. 

C. —  Vocational  Guidance.    Oeganization  of  the 
Department  on  a  Permanent  Basis. 

In  June,  1916,  the  department  of  vocational  guidance, 
which  had  undergone  many  changes  of  organization  since  its 
inception  in  1910,  was  for  the  first  time  placed  upon  a  per- 
manent basis,  in  charge  of  a  director  employed  by  the  School 
Committee.  To  assist  the  director,  the  rank  of  vocational 
assistant  was  established,  and  two  persons,  one  man  and  one 
woman,  were  appointed  to  this  rank,  to  begin  service  in  Septem- 
ber and  to  have  general  supervision  over  vocational  guidance 
in  the  high  schools.  These  two  new  appointees  were  appointed 
for  the  further  purpose  of  assisting  in  a  general  way  in  the 
discharge  of  the  work  of  the  central  office  of  the  department. 
The  two  new  appointees  give  their  full  time  to  the  work  of  the 
department  and  receive  a  regular  salary  therefor.  The  imme- 
diate control  of  the  work  of  the  vocational  guidance  in  elemen- 
tary schools,  however,  remains  as  heretofore,  in  the  hands  of 
the  vocational  counselors,  selected  in  each  district  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  respective  principals.  These  coun- 
selors are  regular  teachers  of  the  upper  grades  who  serve  with- 
out additional  compensation.  Their  work  is  supervised  by 
the  director  of  vocational  guidance  who  meets  with  them  fre- 
quently, individually  and  collectively,  for  the  consideration  of 
the  problem  both  as  it  affects  peculiar  local  situations  in  the 
city  and  general  conditions.  The  report  of  the  director,  Miss 
Susan  J.  Ginn,  a  summary  of  which  is  given  herewith,  indicates 
the  extent  to  which  the  work  has  progressed  during  the  year. 
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Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Number  registered  and  followed  up: 

May  1,  1915,  to  December  31,  1915  

407 

672 

1,079 

January  1,  1916,  to  December  31,  1916  

626 

938 

1,564 

1,033 

1,610 

2,643 

Number  of  placements: 

May  1,  1915,  to  December  31,  1915  

288 

195 

483 

517 

299 

816 

805 

494 

1,299 

The  unofficial  connection  between  the  department  of  voca- 
tional guidance  and  the  Boston  Placement  Bureau  has  been 
continued,  with  Miss  Ginn  in  charge  of  the  offices  of  both.  But 
another  school  year  it  is  desirable,  if  satisfactory  arrangements 
may  be  made  with  private  interests  who  are  now  supporting 
the  placement  bureau,  to  take  over  the  latter  without  expense 
to  the  city  except  for  its  continued  maintenance  and  to  incor- 
porate it  as  part  of  the  department  of  vocational  guidance. 
The  work  of  the  bureau  and  the  department  are  now  overlapping 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  continuance  of  two  organizations 
doing  in  a  large  measure  the  same  work,  side  by  side,  is  unnec- 
essary and  undesirable.  The  proposed  consolidation  will 
undoubtedly  work  to  the  greater  efficiency  of  both  and  to  the 
ultimate  benefit  of  the  children  for  whose  guidance  and  better- 
ment they  exist. 

The  director  reports  that  "  during  the  year  1916  the  work  of  the  voca- 
tional guidance  department  steadily  advanced.  There  was  a  better 
understanding  of  the  work  of  the  department  by  all  concerned.  Pupils 
leaving  our  schools  for  higher  schools  or  work  were  more  anxious  than 
before  for  advice  and  more  prompt  in  reporting  back  to  this  office  about 
their  successes  or  difficulties. 

'  'A  better  understanding  by  both  schools  and  employers  has  added 
greatly  to  the  progress  of  the  work.  The  latter  have  not  hesitated  to 
state  that  the  work  is  a  recognition  of  the  need  they  have  felt  for  years. 
The  schools  and  business  world  have  been  brought  into  closer  relations 
than  ever  before,  but  much  remains  to  be  done  in  this  direction." 

D. — ■  Normal  School.    Continuance  of  Investigation 

of  Courses  by  College  Authorities. 
The  examination  of  the  courses  in  the  Normal  School,  begun 
two  years  ago,  has  been  continued  during  the  year  under  the 
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general  direction  of  Prof.  James  H.  Ropes  and  the  Administra- 
tive Board  for  University  Extension.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
School  Committee,  April  17,  1916,  it  was  voted  to  ask  Professor 
Ropes  to  appoint  a  suitable  committee  to  investigate  and  pass 
judgment  upon  accrediting  for  the  degree  of  Associate  of  Arts 
the  course  in  the  History  of  English  Literature  in  the  third 
year  of  the  Normal  School.  In  compliance  with  this  request, 
Prof.  W.  A.  Neilson  and  Prof.  C.  N.  Greenough  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  English  of  Harvard  College  were  assigned  to  the  work 
by  the  University  Extension  Board,  and  on  November  6, 1916, 
as  a  result  of  their  favorable  report,  the  University  Extension 
Board  voted  to  accept  the  course,  to  count  as  a  half-course  for 
advanced  standing  toward  the  degree  of  Associate  in  Arts  at 
Harvard  University.  This  vote  carried  with  it  the  provision 
also  for  women  in  Radcliffe  College. 

The  work  of  inspection  was  begun  in  1914-15  with  the  study 
of  the  subject-matter  courses  of  the  first  year  in  the  school. 
In  1915-16  the  inspection  was  extended  to  the  courses  of  study 
in  the  second  year.    The  courses  approved  to  date  are  Biology 

I.  and  II.,  Physiology  I.  and  II.,  Principles  of  Education  I.  and 

II.  ,  Mathematics  L,  Educational  Psychology  I.,  Physiography 
I.  and  II.  and  English  I.  and  III. 

More  than  half  the  Normal  courses  are  now  recognized  as 
of  college  standard.  These  are  subject-matter  courses  dealing 
with  those  subjects  which  are  the  tools  of  the  teaching  pro- 
fession. As  the  workman  should  know  his  tools,  the  teacher 
should  know  her  subjects.  Better  a  year  of  method  on  the 
solid  foundation  of  knowledge  than  years  of  methods  that  are 
simply  a  veneering  over  ignorance. 

E. —  Employment  of  Minors. 
For  nearly  three  years  the  Children's  Bureau  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C,  has  been 
making  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  employment  of  children 
under  sixteen  years  of  age  in  the  City  of  Boston.  As  a  basis 
of  its  study,  it  has  been  using  the  records  of  the  certificating 
department  of  the  superintendent's  office.  The  director  of  the 
Child  Labor  Division  of  the  Bureau  has  been  in  Boston  much 
of  the  time  and  has  given  personal  attention  to  the  work. 
Access  to  the  records  of  the  certificating  office  has  been 
freely  given  the  federal  authorities  and  an  extended  report 
upon  the  child  labor  problem,  with  special  reference  to  the 
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certificating  system,  as  inaugurated  and  administered  in 
Boston,  will  be  forthcoming  from  Washington  in  the  near 
future. 

In  addition  to  the  work  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  a  separate 
investigation  was  begun  in  July,  1916,  by  the  Research  Depart- 
ment of  the  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union  of 
Boston,  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics, 
Royal  Meeker,  and  Chief  Statistician,  Ethelbert  Stewart,  from 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  Washington,  have  visited 
Boston  several  times  and  have  been  in  consultation  with  the 
secretary  to  the  superintendent  of  schools,  who  has  the  direc- 
tion of  the  local  certificating  office,  and  representatives  of  the 
Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union,  in  connection  with 
the  study  that  has  been  undertaken. 

The  study  is  one  of  the  vocational  experiences  of  young 
persons,  and  as  a  basis  for  follow-up  work  in  the  factories  and 
mercantile  establishments  the  records  of  the  certificating 
office  and  the  placement  records  of  the  department  of  voca- 
tional guidance  are  being  used.  In  the  beginning,  several 
thousand  certificates  of  persons  at  work  who  have  become 
twenty-one  years  of  age  since  September,  19 13 /"were  examined 
to  ascertain  the  frequency  with  which  those  who  are  now 
adults  had  shifted  about  from  one  employment  to  another 
while  still  minors,  and  to  learn  the  reasons  for  changing  employ- 
ment. Many  other  phases  of  the  employment  of  minors  have 
since  been  studied,  using  the  certificating  records  as  a  guide  by 
which  the  research  could  be  carried  on.  Good  progress  has 
been  made  during  the  year  in  the  study  of  the  experiences  of 
young  persons  engaged  in  the  shoe  and  confectionery  indus- 
tries, in  the  metal  and  electrical  trades,  in  the  telephone  service 
and  in  retail  selling.  A  special  study  of  illiterates  is  one  of  the 
most  promising  phases  of  the  investigation. 

Recently,  the  Washington  experts  have  spent  two  weeks 
going  over  the  material  which  has  been  collected,  have  expressed 
satisfaction  with  the  progress  of  the  work,  and  have  decided 
that  the  results  are  sufficiently  valuable  to  justify  a  continu- 
ance of  the  study  during  the  coming  year.  They  are  especially 
enthusiastic  in  their  appreciation  of  the  Boston  certificating 
and  placement  records,  and  state  that  they  make  available 
data  which  will  give  a  sounder  basis  than  has  been  possible  in 
any  previous  vocational  survey. 
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F. —  Practice  Work  in  Shops  and  Stores  of  High  School 
Pupils  Pursuing  Vocational  Courses. 
At  the  meeting  of  February  21,  1916,  the  superintendent  was 
requested  to  report  upon  the  advisability  of  extending  the 
opportunities  for  practice  work  offered  to  high  school  students 
pursuing  commercial  courses  in  clerical  subjects  and  salesman- 
ship. He  was  also  asked  to  state  what  obstacles  existed  in  the 
way  of  arranging  programs,  changing  curricula  or  arranging 
groups  which  may  prevent  a  wider  use  of  the  principle  of 
practice  work  in  conjunction  with  class  room  instruction. 
After  extended  consideration  of  the  subject  a  report,  formulated 
by  the  head  masters'  association  and  concurred  in  by  the 
board  of  superintendents,  was  submitted  to  the  School  Com- 
mittee. The  report  recommended  and  the  School  Committee 
passed  the  following  order: 

Ordered,  That  the  practice  work  of  pupils  in  day  high  schools  be  organ- 
ized beginning  in  September,  1916,  in  accordance  with  the  following  plan: 

Salesmanship. 

Pupils  taking  salesmanship  shall  do  so  with  vocational  intent  as  certified 
by  the  parent.  To  obtain  a  certificate  for  salesmanship,  a  pupil  must 
render  at  least  fifteen  days  of  satisfactory  service  in  an  approved  establish- 
ment; and  without  the  approval  of  the  assistant  superintendent  in  charge 
of  the  school,  no  pupil  shall  be  absent  more  than  twenty-five  days  in  any 
school  year  for  the  purpose  of  such  service.  The  director  of  salesmanship 
shall  prepare  a  list  of  salesmanship  pupils,  and  shall  see  that  the  pupils 
on  this  list  who  comply  with  the  required  conditions  have  an  opportunity 
to  serve  in  rotation  in  employing  establishments.  Schools  offering  sales- 
manship shall  do  so  under  one  of  the  following  plans: 

A.  Special  Salesmanship  Group. 
This  group  shall  be  organized  on  the  basis  of  three  months  and  all  work 
shall  be  suspended  for  all  in  the  group  during  particular  weeks,  e.  g., 
Christmas  and  Easter.  All  other  work  shall  be  organized  on  this  basis, 
and  credits  shall  be  allowed  in  proportion  to  the  time  actually  given  to 
the  subjects. 

B.  Salesmanship  Class  in  Connection  with  the  General  Course. 
In  this  class  no  modification  of  the  program  shall  be  made  to  meet 
irregular  demands  of  business  houses.  Pupils  shall  be  excused  only 
when  they  have  shown  sufficient  ability  to  give  this  outside  service  with- 
out falling  behind  the  class.  Pupils  shall  be  excused,  when  possible,  on 
the  ground  of  this  ability,  and  shall  be  expected  to  make  up,  as  far  as 
possible,  class  work  lost.  In  each  case  the  parent  must  give  his  written 
:ipproval  and  assume  responsibility  for  any  loss  of  points  resulting  from 
failure  of  the  pupil  to  make  up  work  lost  by  such  absence. 
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Clerical  Assistants  for  Elementary  Schools. 
Practice  work  for  fourth-year  pupils  who  are  sent  to  elementary  schools 
•as  clerical  assistants  shall  be  conducted  under  Plan  B  (salesmanship 
group),  and  for  eighty  hours  of  such  work  during  the  school  year  they 
shall  receive  two  diploma  points.  To  meet  this  requirement,  head  masters 
shall  make  it  possible  for  these  pupils  to  be  at  the  elementary  school  to 
which  they  are  assigned  not  later  than  two  o'clock  p.  m. 

Cooperative  Industrial  Course. 
Programs  shall  be  so  arranged  that  pupils  may  work  alternate  weeks 
in  the  shops.    The  number  of  diploma  points  in  a  subject  shall  equal 
one  half  the  number  of  recitations  per  week  in  that  subject. 

The  machinery  preliminary  to  part-time  employment  of 
pupils  in  salesmanship,  cooperative  industrial  and  other  classes 
was  Simplified  by  chapter  95  of  the  General  Acts  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  1916,  which  authorizes  the  issuance  of  special  part- 
time  certificates,  in  place  of  employment  or  educational 
certificates,  to  pupils  in  cooperative  courses  in  public  schools 
approved  as  such  by  the  State  Board  of  Education.  The 
State  Board  has  since  approved  the  following  as  cooperative 
courses  in  the  Boston  public  schools  under  this  act: 

1.  Salesmanship  classes  conducted  by  the  director  of  salesmanship. 

2.  Classes  in  salesmanship  in  the  English  High  School. 

3.  Classes  in  salesmanship  in  the  High  School  of  Commerce. 

4.  Cooperative  courses  in  the  Dorchester,  East  Boston  and  Hyde 

Park  High  Schools. 

5.  Part-time  work  in  the  Boston  Trade  School. 

6.  Part-time  work  in  the  Trade  School  for  Girls. 

In  reference  to  the  question  of  approval  of  prevocational 
courses,  the  State  Board  has  decided  that  it  will  make  a  special 
settlement  of  individual  cases  when  the  question  of  employment 
of  pupils  in  such  courses  in  cooperative  agencies  arises. 

G. —  Fifty  Years  of  Evening  Schools. 
It  is  of  interest  at  this  time  to  note  that  with  the  completion 
of  the  current  evening  school  term  the  Boston  public  evening 
schools  will  have  completed  fifty  years  of  service.  The  estab- 
lishment of  public  evening  schools  was  authorized  by  an  act  of 
the  Legislature  of  1857,  but  it  was  not  until  ten  years  later  that 
formal  action  looking  toward  their  establishment  was  taken. 
Beginning  the  term  1868-69  nine  evening  schools  were  opened 
in  Boston  with  a  total  registration  of  1,566.  The  total  regis- 
tration for  the  term  1915-16  was  16,384  pupils,  who  were 
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distributed  among  nine  public  evening  high  schools,  twenty-one 
evening  elementary  schools  and  two  evening  trade  schools. 
The  evening  schools  were  established  in  the  face  of  opposition 
and  prejudice  against  their  incorporation  in  the  regular  public 
school  service,  and  as  a  result  of  the  attitude  of  a  portion  of 
the  public  they  began  in  a  very  humble  way  in  uninviting  ward- 
rooms, a  chapel  in  the  South  End,  a  bath  house  out  near  the 
Roxbury  line,  and  in  a  room  of  the  Dorchester  Almshouse. 
Today  they  are  all  located  in  our  best  regular  school  buildings 
and  are  treated  with  the  same  consideration  as  the  public  day 
schools.  The  change  in  the  character  and  purpose  of  the 
evening  schools  is  equally  noticeable.  In  the  beginning  these 
schools  served  very  largely  the  type  of  pupil  now  found  in  the 
compulsory  day  continuation  school, —  the  pupil  forced  to  enter 
employment  before  completion  of  the  ordinary  day  school 
course.  The  public  evening  high  schools  are  still  made  up 
considerably  of  this  type  of  pupil  who  is  over  sixteen  years  of 
age,  but  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  Boston  and 
other  Atlantic  seaboard  cities  the  work  of  the  evening  elemen- 
tary schools  has  been  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  the 
Americanization  of  the  foreigner. 

H. —  Day  School  for  Immigrants. 
During  the  year  greater  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the 
teaching  of  citizenship  in  the  evening  schools,  and  because  of 
the  special  effort  of  the  evening  school  department  to  improve 
and  expand  the  work  with  foreigners,  it  was  decided  to  transfer 
the  classes  for  non-English  speaking  people  established  in  the 
voluntary  continuation  school  to  the  evening  school  depart- 
ment, and  to  create  for  them  a  separate  school,  which  the  Board 
designated  as  the  "Day  School  for  Immigrants,"  beginning 
January  2,  1917.  These  classes  for  non-English  speaking 
people  had  been  conducted  during  the  daytime  in  the  continua- 
tion school  since  December  18,  1911,  when  they  were  first 
established  by  the  School  Committee  with  an  initial  registration 
of  96  that  grew  the  following  year  to  a  total  registration  of  161. 
The  Day  School  for  Immigrants  will  be  continued,  however,  in 
the  quarters  at  48  Boylston  street,  in  which  it  is  located  as  a 
part  of  the  Continuation  School,  but  under  the  new  designation 
it  is  to  be  extended  to  include  branches  in  the  Dearborn  School, 
Roxbury,  and  the  William  Blackstone  School  in  the  West  End. 
The  new  school  begins  with  a  registration  of  441. 
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I. —  Agriculture. 

The  Legislature  of  1916  passed  an  act  authorizing  cities  to 
maintain  schools  of  agriculture  and  horticulture.  This  act 
provided  that  any  city  which  accepted  its  provisions  might 
establish  and  maintain  schools  for  instructing  families  and 
individuals  by  means  of  day,  part-time  or  evening  classes  in 
gardening,  fruit  growing,  floriculture,  poultry  keeping,  animal 
husbandry,  and  other  branches  of  agriculture  and  horticulture. 
It  was  provided  that  the  location  and  organization  of  these 
schools  and  the  instruction  given  therein  should  be  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  State  Board  of  Education.  The  question 
of  the  acceptance  of  the  act  was  voted  upon  at  the  state  election 
November  7,  1916,  when  the  voters  of  Boston  voted  over- 
whelmingly in  favor  of  its  acceptance.  The  vote  was  54,307 
in  favor;  12,117  opposed.  The  superintendent  has  already 
held  several  preliminary  conferences  with  the  author  of  the 
legislative  act,  representatives  of  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
and  officials  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College.  While 
no  definite  plans  have  yet  been  formulated,  it  seems  to  be  the 
consensus  of  opinion  that  the  preliminary  work  under  this  act 
should  be  confined  to  gardening  conducted  under  school  aus- 
pices. This  may  include  school  gardening,  home  gardening, 
and  possibly  the  development  of  small  farming  projects  under 
community  arrangements.  It  is  proposed  in  the  budget  of 
1917  to  make  suitable  provision  for  gardening. 

Although  it  had  no  reference  to  the  passage  of  the  aforenamed 
act,  farm  instruction  was  actually  begun  on  a  small  scale  May  1, 
1916,  when  fifteen  boys  belonging  in  special  classes  were  taken 
to  Weston,  Mass.,  for  the  balance  of  the  spring  and  summer, 
and  given  instruction  under  general  direction  of  a  Boston  public 
school  teacher.  By  vote  of  the  School  Committee  this  farm 
instruction  was  authorized  for  the  remainder  of  the  school  term 
in  place  of  regular  schoolroom  instruction. 
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CONCLUSION. 


In  the  present  report  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  survey 
the  entire  school  system.  It  differs  from  other  reports  in  the 
last  few  years  in  not  giving  so  much  place  to  the  progress  that 
is  being  made  by  the  teachers  themselves  in  developing  courses 
of  study,  in  improving  the  work  of  the  class  room,  in  testing  and 
studying  their  results,  in  taking  courses  for  their  own  improve- 
ment and  culture  and  in  generally  availing  themselves  of  all  the 
means  of  professional  growth. 

This  omission  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  very  much  more 
important  agency  than  an  annual  report  has  been  devised  in  our 
school  system  for  circulating  educational  intelligence  and  keep- 
ing teachers  informed  of  the  progress  of  school  activities.  This 
agency  is  a  school  paper,  published  monthly,  and  distributed  to 
every  teacher  in  the  city,  with  the  approval  of  the  school  com- 
mittee. We  have  been  fortunate  in  finding  an  editor  who  is 
willing  to  give  unsparingly  of  his  time  outside  of  his  school 
duties,  who  contributes  his  services  gratuitously,  and  who  is 
showing  remarkable  skill  and  discrimination  in  selecting  and 
securing  material  for  publication.  The  paper  is  called  "  Educa- 
tional Standards"  and  is  intended  as  a  means  of  communication 
with  teachers  and  of  interchange  of  educational  opinion  among 
teachers.  Although  it  has  been  in  existence  only  since  February, 
1916,  it  has  justified  itself  and  gives  promise  of  great  possibili- 
ties. The  superintendent  is  under  especial  obligations  to  this 
paper,  as  it  gives  opportunity  for  a  monthly  report  of  progress 
in  addition  to  the  annual  report,  which  necessarily  contains 
much  material  of  slight  interest  to  many  teachers.  It  is  of 
great  importance  that  teachers  should  be  kept  well  informed  of 
educational  policies  and  of  opportunities  for  improvement  and 
for  readjustment  to  the  changing  needs  of  the  times. 

"New  occasions  teach  new  duties."  At  this  juncture  in  the 
world's  affairs  the  schools  must  be  ready  to  do  their  part  and 
to  adapt  themselves  to  changing  conditions.  We  have  already 
felt  the  results  of  the  war  in  a  reduction  in  attendance  in  both 
our  day  and  evening  schools  and  in  a  great  increase  in  our  c6n- 
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tinuation  school.  With  a  falling  off  of  immigration,  the  charac- 
ter of  many  of  our  day  schools  is  changing,  and  greater  emphasis 
is  being  placed  on  training  for  citizenship  in  our  evening  schools 
and  in  our  Day  School  for  Immigrants,  recently  established. 
With  the  great  impetus  in  industrial  development  the  call  for 
young  workers  has  greatly  increased,  and  an  unusual  number  of 
employment  certificates  has  been  granted,  consequently,  the 
continuation  school  has  nearly  doubled  in  size  and  importance. 
Economic  pressure  has  brought  unusual  emphasis  upon  those 
practical  arts  which  have  to  do  with  economy  and  thrift  in  the 
home  and  skill  in  occupations. 

The  need  of  renewed  emphasis  upon  thoroughness  and  serious- 
ness of  school  work,  upon  discipline  and  training  in  citizenship, 
upon  physical  training  and  hygiene,  in  short,  upon  effective 
preparedness,  is  recognized  in  all  departments.  The  surplus 
energies  of  teachers  and  pupils  alike  must  be  invoked  to  meet 
the  present  crisis.  What  the  emergencies  of  the  hour  may 
demand,  our  schools,  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
cooperation,  loyalty  and  patriotism,  stand  ready  to  perform 
with  all  their  heart  and  mind  and  strength. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

FRANKLIN  B.  DYER, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 
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REPORT  ON  THE  GARY,  OR  WIRT,  PLAN,  BY  ASSIST- 
ANT SUPERINTENDENT  ELLOR  C.  RIPLEY. 


Attaching  Gary  schools  to  an  established  city  system  is 
naturally  a  different  matter  from  setting  them  up  independent 
of  vested  rights  and  fixed  customs.  For  this  reason  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  New  York  Gary  schools  may  be  more  suggestive  to  a 
Boston  school  officer  than  a  visit  to  the  schools  of  Gary,  since 
these  were  organized  without  regard  to  fixed  conditions  of  a 
city  system. 

Economy  in  school  housing  and  distinctly  novel  features  of 
administration  explain  the  widespread  interest  in  Gary  schools, 
and  the  consequent  large  amount  of  newspaper  space  given  to 
the  discussion  of  the  subject  in  cities  adopting  the  plan.  A 
Gary  school  program  allows  what  may  be  considered  two 
schools  to  use  one  building.  Each  of  the  schools  visited  on 
this  tour  had,  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  Gary  plan,  been 
operating  on  part  time,  that  is,  some  or  all  of  the  children  of 
the  district  had  been  in  school  less  than  five  hours  a  day. 
Under  the  Gary  system  the  pupils  receive  instruction  for  five 
or  more  hours  each  school  day.  But  not  all  of  the  instruction 
is  given  in  class  rooms;  half  of  the  children  of  a  district,  or  its 
"X  School/'  are  in  class  rooms,  while  the  other  half,  or  its 
"Y  School"  children,  are  in  the  gymnasium,  special  school 
shops,  playrooms  or  grounds,  and  the  auditorium.  These 
schools  change  places  on  set  schedule  time,  the  Y  School  going 
to  the  class  rooms,  and  the  X  School  to  the  gymnasium,  play- 
rooms or  school  shops. 

In  the  school  shops  the  children  generally  work  in  groups  of 
20  to  35  to  a  teacher,  but  in  the  gymnasium,  auditorium  and 
playgrounds  there  are  often  300  or  400  children  under  the 
direction  of  three  or  four  teachers. 

The  Gary  plan  may  give  its  children  fewer  hours  of 
academic  class  room  teaching  than  Boston  schools  allow; 
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New  York  children,  however,  receive  more  instruction  than 
would  be  possible  on  their  former  part-time  plan. 

The  most  obviously  novel  feature  in  a  Gary  system  is  its 
use  of  the  auditorium.  Every  child  spends  some  part  of  every 
day  in  this  room.  Moving  pictures,  lantern  slides  and  lectures, 
stories,  song-singing,  music  appreciation,  literature,  dramatic 
readings,  talks  on  ethics,  history,  patriotism,  hygiene,  etc., 
are  presented  here.  Children  take  active  and  contributive 
part  in  many  of  these  exercises  of  the  auditorium.  The  older 
pupils  were  attentive,  cooperative  and  interested  in  regard  to 
the  auditorium  work;  they  seemed  thoughtful  and  appeared 
to  value  the  period.  Its  value  in  the  lower  grades  is  obscure 
at  least. 

Every  child  under  the  Gary  plan  has  also  a  play  or  gymnasium 
period  every  day.  In  New  York  this  is  given  under  conditions 
generally  markedly  inferior  to  those  surrounding  Boston 
children  at  play.  Of  the  New  York  schools  visited  but  one  had 
a  play  yard,  and  that  was  borrowed  from  the  owner.  None 
of  these  schools  had  good  playrooms,  and  the  basement 
rooms  used  were  often  so  overcrowded  that  no  free  play  was 
possible. 

The  character  of  instruction  and  its  results  in  Gary  schools 
was  examined  with  interest.  The  special  shops  offer  excellent 
opportunities  to  the  individual  child,  and  the  results  in  these 
shops  are  generally  very  superior.  In  Public  School  No.  45, 
for  example,  the  work  in  drawing  appeared  to  me  unusually 
meritorious.  The  millinery  also  was  excellent  in  this  school. 
In  its  science  room  boys  were  using  the  renectoscope,  throwing 
on  the  screen  with  great  enthusiasm  pictures  of  wireless 
stations,  and  giving  information  about  messages  and  codes; 
shrapnel,  machine  guns,  Zeppelins,  traveling  cranes  and  notable 
concrete  constructions  were  all  pictures  explained  in  a  lively 
and  vigorously  crude  manner  that  made  the  hour  one  of 
vital  interest  for  every  boy  present.  The  printing,  carpentry, 
pottery  and  manual  training  shops,  the  cooking,  sewing  and 
sculpture  rooms  all  showed  interested  active  pupils  and  good 
work.  Quite  a  number  of  Gary  schools  have  typewriting  in  the 
elementary  grades;  one  has  a  full  outfit  of  textile  looms, 
some  have  well  but  inexpensively  equipped  shops  for  doing 
metal  work.  All  of  these  shops  claim  to  give  the  boys  an 
interest  and  some  skill  in  the  elementary  operations  in  the 
trade  or  work  presented. 
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In  all  the  Gary  schools  the  time  for  handiwork  is  massed. 
Instead  of  having  manual  training  two  hours  a  week  for  forty- 
weeks,  for  example,  the  equivalent  of  eighty  hours'  instruction 
is  gained  by  presenting  it  two  hours  a  day  for  twenty  days; 
later  in  the  year  it  is  again  engaged  in  two  hours  a  day  for 
twenty  days.  In  the  opinion  of  several  principals  and  teachers 
interviewed  this  intensive  arrangement  makes  the  manual 
work  of  the  Gary  school  quite  superior  in  educational  value 
and  material  results  to  what  it  would  if  spread  over  the  year. 
Keener  interest,  greater  skill,  more  individual  initiative, 
larger  personal  power  are  gained  by  this  intensified  arrange- 
ment than  through  the  usual  long  drawn-out  courses  in  handi- 
work. 

In  several  Gary  schools  the  intensified  plan  of  study  applies 
with  equally  favorable  results  to  arithmetic,  history  and  other 
school  subjects. 

I  venture  to  say  that  my  opinion  of  the  high  value  of  the 
intensified  plan  of  instruction  is  reinforced  by  these  recent 
observations;  and  to  add  that  I  believe  that  the  plan  is  very 
rich  in  suggestion. 

Naturally  the  class  room  work  of  the  Gary  schools  varies 
in  quality,  interest  and  value. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  under  the  Gary  system 
there  appears  to  be  a  tendency  to  reduce  schoolroom  formali- 
ties to  the  minimum.  Passing  frequently  as  the  children  do 
from  room  to  room,  working  under  clearly  limited  time  in 
each,  there  is  a  wholesome  tendency  to  attack  work  directly, 
vigorously,  individually,  many  children  beginning  their  tasks 
before  all  of  their  mates  have  crossed  the  threshold ;  perhaps 
another  wholesome  outgrowth  of  Gary  conditions  is  destruction 
of  the  deadening  uninterrupted  quiet  of  the  schoolroom. 
Thought,  it  is  true,  is  not  noisy,  but  not  all  schoolroom 
silences  are  thoughtful;  they  may  be  paralyzing  and  wasteful. 
The  ever-changing  Gary  classes  cannot  afford  waste,  and  their 
conditions  tend  to  expose  and  emphasize  it  when  present. 

Opinion  is  changing  in  regard  to  the  assumed  low  cost  of  the 
Gary  system,  for  it  begins  to  appear  that  a  good  Gary  school 
costs  money.  It  is  true  that  it  saves  the  large  construc- 
tion cost  of  a  set  of  class  rooms,  but  its  liberal  auditorium, 
playroom,  gymnasium,  and  shop  accommodations  are  expen- 
sive; the  cost  and  maintenance  of  its  rich  equipment  of 
machines,  tools,  and  other  appliances  are  to  be  considered. 
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In  Passaic,  New  Jersey,  they  are  finding  that  up  to  the  present 
time  the  Gary  school  in  operation  there  has  cost  71  cents  per 
pupil  more  than  the  traditional  school. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  inadequate  report  to  present 
the  points  at  which  Gary  schools  fail  to  offer  suggestion,  nor 
to  attempt  to  make  an  evaluation  of  the  system  as  contrasted 
with  others,  nor  to  make  recommendations  to  the  School 
Committee.  I  have,  rather,  recited  some  of  the  observations 
made  during  the  four  days  recently  spent,  under  your  permission, 
in  inspecting  five  Gary  schools  in  or  near  New  York  City. 
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CARE  OF  THE  TEETH  IN  THE  KINDERGARTENS 
AND  LOWER  GRADES. 

By  Dr.  William  H.  Devine,  Director  of  Medical  Inspection. 


The  following  order  was  passed  by  the  School  Committee, 
June  1,  1916: 

Ordered,  That  the  director  of  medical  inspection  is  requested,  during  the 
next  school  year,  and  hereafter  until  further  notice,  in  the  work  of  his 
department  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  children's  teeth,  to  pay 
special  attention  to  the  kindergarten  and  the  lower  grades  and  so  far  as 
possible  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  various  dispensaries  in  so  doing. 

In  compliance  with  this  request  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
the  following: 

The  initial  measure  in  the  development  of  this  work  was  to 
get  in  touch  with  the  dental  profession  through  the  medium  of 
an  article  in  a  leading  dental  journal  (Dental  Cosmos,  Septem- 
ber, 1916),  "The  Problem  of  Defective  Teeth  in  the  Boston 
Public  Schools,"  by  the  Director  of  Medical  Inspection. 

The  object  of  this  was  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  dental 
profession  to  the  situation  from  a  medical  angle  as  well  as  to 
school  conditions. 

Subsequently  there  was  a  meeting  of  school  physicians  to 
which  were  invited  school  authorities,  advisory  committee  on 
school  hygiene,  dentists,  etc.  Dr.  Harold  DeW.  Cross,  of  the 
Forsyth  Dental  Infirmary,  discussed  the  subject,  "The  Relation 
of  Teeth  to  the  Welfare  of  Young  Children." 

The  November  issue  of  "Educational  Standards"  contained 
an  article  by  the  director  of  medical  inspection,  "The 
Teeth,"  for  the  further  instruction  of  the  teachers  and  pupils. 

The  school  physicians  were  instructed  at  meetings  to  pay 
special  attention  to  the  children  of  kindergartens  and  first 
grade;  to  impress  on  teachers  and  parents  the  importance  of 
the  care  of  the  teeth  during  this  period. 

Dr.  Bradford  Kent,  school  physician,  reports  that  he  has  had 
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great  success  in  diminishing  the  number  of  defective  teeth  in 
each  succeeding  year  by  advising  parents  to  care  for  teeth  in 
kindergarten  and  first  grade. 

The  Boston  School  Committee,  fully  alive  to  the  situation, 
appointed  a  committee  of  principals  and  the  supervising  nurse  to 
cooperate  with  the  Forsyth  Dental  Infirmary.  This  committee 
has  taken  a  strong  interest  in  this  matter  and  has  made  the 
following  recommendations : 

That  we  approve  the  dental  recommendations  that  every  child  at  six 
years  should  see  a  dentist. 

That  we  approve  the  plan  of  the  Forsyth  Dental  authorities  to  con- 
centrate their  work  upon  the  first  three  grades. 

That  an  active  campaign  of  education  be  undertaken  and  a  system  be 
inaugurated  to  make  sure  that  every  child  who  passes  from  Grade  III.  to 
Grade  IV.  in  1917  shall  have  a  healthy  mouth  so  far  as  dental  treatment 
and  mouth  hygiene  can  secure  that  result. 

That  provisions  be  made  to  give  immediate  treatment  to  any  pupil  who 
has  decided  to  leave  school  and  go  to  work,  provided  he  is  eligible  for 
admission  to  the  infirmary. 

That  all  pupils  of  Grade  VII.  shall  be  urged  to  have  such  dental  treat- 
ment as  they  need  and  that  their  teeth  and  mouths  shall  be  carefully  exam- 
ined by  the  medical  inspector  in  the  month  of  May  of  each  year. 

That  all  parents  who  can  afford  to  send  their  children  to  a  regular 
dentist  or  to  a  clinic  where  there  is  a  substantial  charge  should  be  required 
to  do  so. 

Parents  of  kindergartners,  mothers'  clubs  and  allied  associa- 
tions have  received  instructions  at  frequent  intervals  from 
school  physicians  and  nurses  on  oral  hygiene. 

The  inclosure  of  Doctor  Cross  was  freely  distributed  by 
nurses  to  teachers  and  pupils. 

As  a  result  of  the  various  activities  and  the  practical  work  of 
the  various  dental  dispensaries,  a  great  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  the  children's  teeth  is  expected  next  year. 

The  following  schedule  has  been  carried  out: 


Number  Pupils 

Clinic.                                            Escorted  Weekly . 

Pupils  escorted  by  nurses  to  the  Forsyth  Dental  Infirmary  from 

Grades  I.,  II.,  Ill   557 

Reservations  for  older  pupils: 

Forsyth  Dental  Infirmary   257 

Tufts  Dental  College   202 

Harvard  Dental  College   25 

Hospital  Dental  Clinics   139 

Total  number  of  reservations  weekly   1,180 
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From  October  5,  1916,  to  February  1,  1917,  there  were  1,487 
pupils  discharged  from  the  Forsyth  Dental  Infirmary. 

In  estimating  the  number  of  children  accommodated  at  dental 
clinics  this  year,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  three  weeks  were 
lost  owing  to  the  delay  in  the  opening  of  the  schools. 

The  number  of  treatments  at  clinics  varies  from  one  to  eleven, 
and  for  this  reason  an  approximate  figure  of  the  number  of 
children  who  will  be  treated  this  year  cannot  be  given  at  present. 
At  the  completion  of  the  school  year  when  data  have  been 
received  from  school  physicians  and  nurses,  an  accurate  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  accommodations  needed  for  children 
next  year. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  if  experts'  theory  is  correct 
(that  efficient  work  in  the  lower  grades  will  prevent  dental 
decay)  no  such  accommodations  will  be  required  in  succeeding 
years  and  that  the  present  service  of  dispensaries  will  be 
sufficient. 

The  question  of  allowing  children  in  the  higher  grades  to  have 
dental  work  done  during  school  hours  has  been  discussed  at 
meetings  of  the  school  physicians.  Many  school  physicians 
believe  that  the  results  would  justify  the  interference  with  school 
work,  but  the  superintendent  deems  it  inadvisable  at  the  present 
time  to  allow  children  in  the  higher  grades  to  have  dental  work 
done  during  school  hours. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  AND  SUPERVISORY  DUTIES  OF 
SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS. 


The  committee  of  school  principals  announced  by  the 
superintendent  on  October  13,  1916,  "to  consider  and  report 
to  the  board  of  superintendents  concerning  the  administrative 
and  supervisory  duties  of  the  elementary  school  principals" 
has  submitted  the  following  valuable  report. 

Much  of  the  material  which  the  committee  has  gathered 
deals  with  ways  and  means  for  securing  the  most  efficient  per- 
formance of  the  executive  duties  herein  mentioned.  The 
material,  however,  is  too  voluminous  to  be  included  in  this 
report.  The  committee  consists  of  Frederic  H.  Ripley, 
chairman;  Agnes  G.  Gilf ether,  Arthur  L.  Gould,  Henry  B. 
Hall,  Charles  M.  Lamprey,  William  L.  Phinney,  Augustine  L. 
Rafter,  assistant  superintendent;  Seth  Sears,  secretary; 
Frederick  W.  Swan. 

I.    Administrative  Duties  op  the  Principal  of  an  Elementary 

School. 

He  should  faithfully  obey  the  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
School  Board  for  his  guidance. 

He  should  attend  to  all  directions  given  by  school  officials.  He  should 
give  especial  care  to  the  interpretation  of  communications  and  requirements 
of  the  School  Board,  the  board  of  superintendents,  or  any  of  their  assist- 
ants. He  should  see  that  all  reports  and  information  required  be  promptly 
and  accurately  rendered. 

He  should  see  that  all  official  information  intended  for  teachers,  pupils 
and  others  concerned  be  brought  to  their  immediate  attention. 

He  should  regularly  inspect  the  school  plant,  giving  especial  attention  to 
buildings,  yards,  and  school  furniture;  and  he  should  report  promptly  and 
definitely  to  the  proper  authorities  all  needed  additions,  improvements, 
and  repairs. 

He  should  carefully  inspect  the  work  of  the  janitors  and  obtain  their 
cooperation  particularly  in  the  heating  and  ventilation  of  the  school 
buildings  and  in  securing  cleanliness  throughout  the  entire  school  plant. 

He  should  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  school  physician  and  the  nurse 
in  promoting  the  health  and  bodily  comfort  of  teachers  and  pupils. 

He  should  so  organize  the  school  as  best  to  meet  existing  needs,  and 
should  change  his  plans  as  varying  conditions  demand. 
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He  should  provide  and  enforce  proper  regulations  for  the  general  dis- 
cipline of  the  school,  and  should  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  attendance 
officer  in  the  treatment  of  delinquents. 

He  should  assign  to  teachers  the  grade  work  they  are  best  qualified  to 
perform  and  such  other  special  duties  as  will  secure  the  greatest  degree  of 
efficiency  in  the  work  of  the  district. 

He  should  test  classes  and  individual  children  for  the  purpose  of  encourag- 
ing and  assisting  teachers  and  pupils. 

He  should  notify  parents  or  guardians  before  taking  any  step  affecting 
the  unusual  advancement  or  demotion  of  pupils. 

He  should  endeavor  to  discover  the  personal  aptitudes  of  pupils,  especially 
of  those  in  the  graduating  class,  and  give  them  the  benefit  of  his  experience 
in  the  choice  of  schools,  courses  of  study,  or  vocations. 

He  should  cultivate  a  spirit  of  harmonious  cooperation,  of  mutual  con- 
fidence, and  of  professional  pride  among  the  teachers,  and  should  require 
from  them  at  all  times  a  cheerful  attention  to  their  duties  and  a  full  com- 
pliance with  the  regulations  provided  for  their  guidance. 

He  should  see  that  teachers  and  pupils  are  amply  and  promptly  furnished 
with  the  books  and  supplies  authorized  for  use,  and  that  an  accurate 
account  be  kept  of  the  same.  He  should  inspect  or  require  the  inspection 
of  all  such  materials  and  insist  upon  restitution  or  payment  in  case  of 
destruction,  loss,  or  damage. 

He  should  familiarize  himself  with  the  plans  of  the  directors  of  special 
departments  in  order  that  he  may  further  their  work  and  bring  it  to  the 
highest  degree  of  efficiency. 

He  should  encourage  the  purchase  and  reading  of  professional  books, 
magazines,  and  other  publications,  in  order  that  the  teachers  may  become 
familiar  with  current  educational  aims  and  opinions. 

He  should  sustain  a  character  and  deportment  that  will  command 
respect,  and  should  use  all  proper  means  to  secure  the  same  from  his  school 
associates. 

II.    Supervisory  Duties  of  the  Principal  of  an  Elementary  School. 

He  can  best  prepare  himself  for  the  most  effective  supervision  in  the 
following  manner: 

1.  He  should  take  courses  given  by  experts  and  specialists  in  super- 
vision. 

2.  He  should  become  familiar  with  the  literature  of  supervision. 

3.  He  should  observe  the  work  of  principals  and  teachers  who  have 
ability  of  high  grade. 

4.  He  should  teach  at  least  one  subject  in  order  that  he  may  not 
become  a  mere  theorist. 

5.  In  addition  to  the  general  supervision  of  instruction,  he  should, 
each  year,  give  special  attention  to  at  least  one  subject. 

6.  He  should  familiarize  himself  with  acknowledged  grade  standards 
and  with  the  methods  used  in  measuring  and  recording  results. 

7.  He  should  establish  professional  relationships  with  school  men,  and 
engage  in  the  free  discussion  of  educational  problems. 

He  should  devote  from  one  half  to  one  third  of  his  time  to  supervision. 
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He  should  recognize  established  pedagogical  standards  in  all  his  work 
of  supervision,  especially  with  reference  to  the  following  items: 

1.  The  schoolroom  and  teaching  equipment. 

(a.)    Is  the  schoolroom  pleasant,  attractive,  and  conducive  to  study? 

(6.)  Are  the  materials  for  work  sufficient,  in  good  condition, 
arranged  in  an  orderly  manner,  ready  for  quick  distribution  and  general 
use?    Are  the  illustrative  materials  appropriate  and  of  sufficient  variety? 

2.  The  teacher. 

(a.)  Does  she  give  evidence  of  a  sympathetic  understanding  of 
children,  of  their  interests,  their  common  and  specific  needs,  their  individual 
talents  and  possibilities? 

(6.)    Does  she  secure  eager  effort  and  ready  response  from  pupils? 

(c.)  Is  she  familiar  with  the  subject-matter  to  be  taught,  and  does 
she  take  means  to  improve  her  own  scholarship  and  keep  pace  with  modern 
educational  progress? 

(d.)    Does  she  give  evidence  of  careful  preparation  for  each  day's 

work? 

(e.)    Does  she  cooperate? 

(/.)    Is  her  manner  of  dress  appropriate  for  the  schoolroom? 

3.  The  lessons. 

(a.)  Are  they  well  chosen  and  worth  while,  and  is  there  a  specific 
purpose  for  each  class  exercise? 

(6.)    Is  there  a  proper  proportion  between  thought-stimulation  and 

drills? 

(c.)  Does  the  mode  of  presentation  display  a  knowledge  of  the 
experiences  of  children  in  and  out  of  school? 

(d.)  Is  there  a  sequential  development  of  the  lessons  in  each 
subject? 

(e.)    Is  there  a  reasonable  response  from  all  members  of  the  class? 
(/.)    Is  the  attention  of  the  class  maintained  throughout  each 
lesson? 

4.  The  results. 

(a.)  Does  the  teacher  accomplish  each  month  the  proper  proportion 
of  the  year's  work? 

(b.)  Do  the  tested  results  meet  reasonable  standards  of  achieve- 
ment? 

(c.)  Is  there  evidence  that  a  reasonable  proportion  of  the  class 
understand  the  work  already  presented? 

(d.)    Do  the  children  show  a  growing  power  to  work  independently? 
The  principal  should  induce  his  teachers  to  test  their  own  teaching: 
1.    By  calling  attention  to  the  following  facts: 

(a.)    Untested  results  are  an  unknown  quantity. 

(b.)  Personal  satisfaction  with  any  work  is  in  proportion  to  the 
definiteness  of  the  results  obtained. 

(c.)  Adoption  of  high,  self-imposed  standards  makes  purpose 
definite  and  preparation  essential. 

(d.)  The  wise  use  of  recognized  standards  in  testing  those  subjects 
which  lend  themselves  to  measurement  will  permit  a  more  satisfactory 
division  of  time  among  those  other  subjects  in  which  measurement  is 
difficult. 
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2.  By  giving  teachers  easy  access  to  magazine  articles,  materials  and 
devices  which  have  to  do  with  testing. 

The  principal  should  encourage  independent  constructive  work  by  the 
teacher. 

Teachers  work  at  close  range  to  the  problems  which  the  school  system 
is  seeking  to  solve.  Their  experience  and  opinion  are  of  the  utmost  value. 
Any  constructive  work  that  they  can  do  should  be  encouraged  in  order 
that  they  may  find  new  interest  and  new  stimulus  in  their  daily  tasks,  and 
have  an  opportunity  to  do  things  which  are  the  result  of  their  planning. 
This  work  should  not  be  such  as  to  interfere  with  the  progress  of  pupils  in 
prescribed  work.  Constructive  work  of  individual  teachers  establishes 
new  and  better  ideals  in  teaching  and  insures  educational  progress. 

When  constructive  criticism  is  to  be  offered  to  the  teacher,  the  entire 
lesson  should  be  observed.  The  principal  should  make  the  teacher  under- 
stand that  he  considers  each  lesson  a  worthy  accomplishment  —  a  big 
thing  —  a  problem  requiring  skill.  When  judging  drill  lessons  he  should 
see  all  the  varieties  of  drill  that  the  teacher  employs.  He  should  ascer- 
tain whether  they  meet  the  needs  of  the  individual  pupils. 

In  general,  the  discussion  of  the  lesson  should  take  the  form  of  a  private 
conference.  In  no  case  should  obvious  criticism  escape  in  the  hearing 
of  the  class,  nor  should  the  principal  ever  take  the  teaching  into  his  own 
hands  in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest  to  the  pupils  that  he  is  criticising  the 
teacher. 

The  principal  should  introduce  efficient  methods  for  teaching  the  pupils 
how  to  study. 

Grade  meetings  should  generally  be  conducted  by  the  teachers  under  the 
direction  of  the  principal.  Subjects  for  discussion  at  these  meetings  may 
include : 

1.  Course  of  study  problems. 

2.  Methods. 

3.  Educational  articles  and  books. 

4.  Original  presentations  of  methods  and  lessons. 

5.  Bibliographies  of  special  interest  to  the  grade. 

General  meetings  are  for  the  discussion  and  establishment  of  general 
policies,  and  not  primarily  for  the  reading  of  notices.  The  principal  at 
these  meetings  should  have  something  educationally  worth  while  to  offer. 
Occasionally  there  should  be  an  outside  speaker.  Such  meetings  should  be 
inspirational  and  tend  to  arouse  the  enthusiasm  of  the  teachers. 

The  principal  should  encourage  his  teachers  to  read  and  discuss  pro- 
fessional books  and  articles. 
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LOCAL  SCHOOL  AUTHORS,  1915-16. 


Board  of  Superintendents. 

Frank  V.  Thompson: 

"Commercial  Education." — Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Educa* 
tion  for  1915.    16  pages. 

Normal  School. 

J.  Mace  Andress: 

"Herder  as  an  Educator." — G.  E.  Stechert  &  Co.    New  York. 

1916.    316  pages.    3  illustrations. 
"The  Teaching  of  Hygiene  in  Elementary  Schools,  Chapter  XXV. 

in  Educational  Hygiene." —  Edited  by  L.  W.  Ropeer.  Scribners. 

1915.    Pages  472-494. 
"Free  Publications  for  Teachers  of  Hygiene." — ■  The  Rural  School 

Teacher.    Chicago.    1916.    12  pages. 
"Suggestions  for  the  Effective  Teaching  of  Hygiene  in  Rural  Schools." 

—  The  Rural  School  Teacher.    1915.    8  pages. 
"What  Results  Should  We  Expect  From  the  Teaching  of  Hygiene 

in  the  Elementary  Schools?" —  Educational  Standards.  1916. 

2  pages. 

Brighton  High  School. 
Frederic  Allison  Tupper: 

"The  Teachers'  Pension  Fund  Situation." — Boston  Sunday  Herald. 
June  20,  1915. 

"Last  of  the  Name." — Verse.  Boston  Transcript.  October  13, 
1915. 

"Was  Thomas  Tupper,  Sr.,  a  Missionary  to  the  Indians?" — Boston 

Transcript.    February  23,  1916. 
"Reply  to  Herald  Editorial  on  Pensions." — Boston  Herald.  March 

16,  1916. 

"In   Memoriam:    William  Coe  Collar." — Massachusetts  School- 
masters'   Club.    April,    1916.    Journal    of    Education.  Vol. 
LXXXII1.    No.  22. 
Minna  B.  Noyes: 

"The  Tree  Fairy." — Supplementary  Reading,  Grade  III.  Parker 
P.  Simmons  Company.  New  York.  August,  1915.  202  pages. 
Illustrated. 

English  High  School. 

James  A.  Beatley: 

"Is  Music  Instruction  in  the  Schools  Worth  While?" —  Boston  Sunday 
Globe.    Editorial  Symposium.    August  22,  1915. 
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Carleton  E.  Preston: 

"Are  Our  Schools  Hitting  the  Mark? " —  Educational  Review.  March, 
1916.    Pages  275-285.- 
William  H.  Sylvester: 

"How  John  White  Eenewed  His  Youth." —  The  Christian  Register. 

Boston.    August  19,  1915.    Pages  784-785. 
"Ideal  Conditions  for  Ideal  Education." —  The  Christian  Register. 
Boston.    October  14,  1915.    Page  969. 

High  School  of  Commerce. 
Edward  Berge— Soler: 

Regular  editorial  work  on  the  Spanish  edition  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe 
Recorder. 
William  H.  Cunningham: 

"Bagley's  Book  on  School  Discipline." — McEvoy  Magazine.  New 

York.    1916.    Vol.  VIII.    No.  4.    Pages  512-518. 
"Possibilities  of  the  Short  Story." — ■  New  England  Association  of 
English  Teachers  Leaflet.    Newton.  1916. 
James  Edward  Downey: 

"A  Modern  High  School  of  Commerce." —  The  Nation's  Business. 
Published  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  February,  1916.  Vol.  IV.  No.  2.  Pages  20-21. 
Illustrated. 

"Why  Boys  Leave  High  School." — McEvoy  Magazine.    New  York. 
September,  1915.    Vol.  VIII.    No.  1.    Pages  81-84. 
Joel  Hatheway: 

"Modern  French  Stories." — American  Book   Company.  Boston. 
1916.    220  pages.  Vocabulary. 
Maurice  J.  Lacey: 

"The  Analytical  Method  of  Teaching  Literature." — Educational 
Standards.    Boston.    May,  1916.    Vol.  I.    Pages  74-76. 

Roxbury  High  School. 

Mary  T.  Loughlin: 

"The  Union  for  Catholic  Chinese  Action."  The  Pilot.  Boston. 
July  31,  1915. 

"The  Sodality  Medal."—  The  Pilot.  Boston.  October  2,  1915. 
"Modern  Apostles."—  The  Pilot.   Boston.    November  27,  1915. 

Agassiz  District. 

C.  Isabel  Metcalf: 

"A  Heart  Party." —  Normal  Instructor.   F.  A.  Owen  Publishing  Com- 
pany.   Dansville,  N.  Y.    February,  1916.    Page  72. 
"A  Dramatization  of  'Abou  Ben  Adhem'." — Normal  Instructor. 
F.  A.  Owen  Publishing  Company.    Dansville,  N.  Y.  March, 
1916.    Page  56. 
William  T.  Miller: 

"Filing  Work." — Normal  Instructor.  Dansville,  N.  Y.  December, 
1915. 

"  The  Sanitation  Committee ." —  Popular  Educator.  Boston.  October, 
1915. 
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"Newspaper  Reading." — Popular  Educator.     Boston.  November, 
1915. 

"Reading." — Popular  Educator.    Boston.    April,  1916. 
"Education    and     Peace." — Popular    Educator.      Boston.  Vol. 
XXXIII.    No.  9.    May,  1916.    Pages  486-487. 
Emma  F.  West: 

"Oh,  Captain,  My  Captain." — Popular  Educator.    Boston.  Vol. 
XXXIII.    May,  1916.    Page  511. 

Elihu  Greenwood  District. 

Helen  L.  Holmes: 

"Out-of-door  Work  and  Play." —  The  Kindergarten  and  First  Grade. 
Springfield.    Vol.  1.    April,  1916.    Pages  166-167.  Illustrated. 

Francis  Parkman  District. 
Olivia  Bowditch  Hazelton: 

"A  Village  in  Sand." — School  Arts  Magazine.    Boston.    Vol.  XV. 

No.  10.    June,  1916.    Pages  740-742. 
(In  collaboration  with  Grace  W.  Conant.) 

"The  Children's  Year."  —  Milton  Bradley  Company.  Springfield. 
May,  1915.    50  pages.  Octavo.' 

Gaston  District. 

Florence  Eva  Bryan: 

"Mont   Saint   Michel." — Boston   Teachers  News  Letter.  Boston. 
Vol.  IV.    December,  1915.    Pages  2-6. 
M.  Isabel  Harrington: 

"The  Drama  in  School."  —  Boston  Teachers  News  Letter.  Boston. 
Vol.  IV.    Page  8. 

George  Putnam  District. 
Everett  L.  Getchell: 

"The  Camera  in  School." — School  Arts  Magazine.  Vol.  XV.   No.  4. 

December,  1915.    Pages  257-262. 
"Publishing  Without  a  Print  Shop."  —  School  Arts  Magazine.  Vol. 
XV.    No.  6.    February,  1916.    Pages  380-384. 
Katherine  W.  Huston: 

"The  Use  of  the  Phonograph." — Educational  Standards.  June, 
1916.    Vol.  I.    No.  4. 

Harvard  District. 

Joseph  B.  Egan: 

Editor,  "Educational  Standards,"  Official  Exponent  of  the  Boston 
Public  Schools. 

Horace  Mann  School. 

Ida  H.  Adams: 

"Health  Day."  —  Volta  Review.    Washington,  D.  C.    Vol.  XVII. 
November,  1915.    Pages  451-452. 
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Mary  B.  Adams: 

"Visits  to  the  Homes  of  Pupils  in  the  Horace  Mann  School." 
Volta  Review.  Washington,  D.  C.  Vol.  XVII.  July,  1915. 
Pages  258-261. 

Martin  District, 

Mary  M.  French: 

"Constructive  Occupations  in  the  Primary  Grades."  —  Boston 
Model  School.    March  1,  1916.    4  pages. 

Mary  Hemenway  District. 
L.  Gertrude  Howes: 

"From  Shore  to  Shore." — Boston  Teachers  News  Letter.  Boston. 

November,  1915.    4  illustrations. 
"A  City  School  Garden." — Boston  Teachers  News  Letter.  Boston. 
March,  1916.    Pages  5-9.    4  illustrations. 

Oliver  Hazard  Perry  District. 
Katherine  J.  McMahon: 

"Starting  the  Right  Way."  —  Primary  Education.  Boston.  Sep- 
tember, 1915.    Vol.  XXIII.    Page  470. 

Prince  District. 
Frederic  H.  Ripley  and  Elizabeth  Schneider: 

"The  Art  Music  Readers."  —  Books  I.,  II.  and  III.  Atkinson, 
Mentzer  and  Company.  Chicago. 

Rice  District. 
Mabel  Irene  Emerson,  Ph.D.: 

"The  History  and  Literature  of  the  Hebrew  People." —  The  Murray 
Press.    Boston.    February,  1916.    iv.,  388  pages.    Plates,  maps. 
M.  Elizabeth  Mailman: 

"Shakspere  in  Elementary  Schools."  —  Popular  Educator.  Boston. 
Vol.  XXXIII.    April,  1916.    Page  425. 
Margaret  A.  Nichols: 

"Boston  Teachers'  Club  Year  Book."  —  Blanchard  Press.  Sep- 
tember, 1915.    24  pages. 

Sherwin  District. 

Edward  P.  Shtjte: 

"Some  Impressions  of  the  Gary  Schools." — Boston  Teachers  News 
Letter.    Boston.    February  and  March,  1916. 

Washington  District. 

Mabel  M.  Anderson: 

"Internationalism    for   Children."  —  The    Woman's    Peace  Party. 

Boston.    May,  1916.    4-page  pamphlet. 
"The  Peace  League  in  the  Elementary  Schools."  —  Educational 
Standards.    Boston.    February,  1916. 
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"The  Pan-American  Scientific  Congress. " — Boston  Teachers  News 

Letter.       Boston.    February,  1916. 
"The  Red  Cross  in  Peace." — Boston  Teachers  News  Letter.  Boston. 

March,  1916. 

William  E.  Russell  District. 

Kate  Louise  Brown: 

"Glamour."  —  Christian  Register.    Boston.    June  8,  1915. 
"Parents  and  Teachers,  Attention!"  —  Christian  Register.  Boston. 
July,  1915. 

"The  Naughty  Star."    (Poem.)  —  The  Beacon.    Boston.  January 
2,  1916. 

"Teacher's  Hands."  (Poem.) — Boston  Teachers  News  Letter.  Boston. 

December,  1915. 
"Grasmere."    (Poem.)  —  The  Living  Church.    January  8,  1916. 
"Why  Should  All  Our  Schools  Have  Kindergartens?"  —  Primary 

Teacher.    May,  1916. 
"The  Shrine."    (Poem.)  —  Christian  Register.    Boston.    May  11, 

1916. 

Department  of  Educational  Investigation  and  Measurement. 

Frank  W.  Ballou: 

"What  is  a  Reliable  Basis  for  Establishing  Standards  from  the 
Results  of  the  Courtis  Standard  Tests?"  —  Educational  Adminis- 
tration and  Supervision.  1915.  Vol.  I.  Pages  469-472. 
"Improving  Instruction  Through  Educational  Measurement."  — 
Educational  Administration  and  Supervision.  1916.  Vol.  II. 
Pages  354-367. 
Arthur  W.  Kallom: 

"Times  of  Writing  Each  of  the  Arabic  Numerals  Determined  by  the 
Reaction  Time  Method." — Journal  of  Educational  Psychology. 
1916.    Vol.  7.   Pages  226-228. 

Department  of  Special  Classes. 

Ada  M.  Fitts: 

"How  to  Fill  the  Gap  Between  the  Special  Classes  and  Institutions."  * 
—  Ungraded.  Ungraded  Teachers'  Association.  New  York  City. 
1916.    14  pages. 

"Cobbling."  Ungraded.  Ungraded  Teachers1  Association.  New 
York  City.    1916.    2  pages. 

*  Paper  read  at  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction,  Indianapolis,  May 
17,  1916,  and  reread  at  the  National  Educational  Association,  New  York  City,  July  7, 
1916. 
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ASSOCIATIONS  OF  PARENTS  CONNECTED  WITH 
THE  BOSTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  1916-17. 


Normal  School. 

No  Parents'  Association. 

Public  Latin  School. 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Girls'  Latin  School. 
The  Girls'  Latin  Home  and  School  Association. —  President,  Guy 
H.  Holliday;  secretary,  Mrs.  Fred  Hampson,  39  Park  Vale  avenue,  Allston. 

Brighton  High  School. 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Charlestown  High  School. 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Dorchester  High  School. 
No  Parents'  Association. 

East  Boston  High  School. 
No  Parents'  Association. 

English  High  School. 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Girls'  High  School. 
No  Parents'  Association. 

High  School  of  Commerce. 
No  Parents'  Association. 

High  School  of  Practical  Arts. 
The  Parents'  Association  of  the  High  School  of  Practical 
Arts. —  President,    Mrs.  Lottie   B.  Feibelman;  secretary,   Mrs.  Albert 
Hayden,  11  Wayne  street,  Roxbury. 

Hyde  Park  High  School. 
No  Parents'  Association. 
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Mechanic  Arts  High  School. 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Roxbury  High  School. 
No  Parents'  Association. 

South  Boston  High  School. 
No  Parents'  Association. 

West  Roxbury  High  School. 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Boston  Clerical  School. 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Boston  Trade  School. 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Trade  School  for  Girls. 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Continuation  School. 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Abraham  Lincoln  District.    (City  Proper.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Agassiz  District.    (Jamaica  Plain.) 
See  Bowditch-Agassiz  Association. 

Bennett  District.  (Brighton.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Bigelow  District.    (South  Boston.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Bowditch  District.    (Jamaica  Plain.) 
The  Bowditch-Agassiz  Home  and  School  Association. —  President, 
George  A.  Cowen;  secretary,  Sewall  C.  Brackett,  5  Warren  square,  Jamaica 
Plain. 

Bowdoin  District.    (West  End.) 
See  West  End  Parents'  Association. 

Bunker  Hill  District.  (Charlestown.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 


Chapman  District.    (East  Boston.) 
Chapman  Parents'  League. —  President,  Magnus  Larson;  secretary, 
Magnus  Larson,  157  Trenton  street,  East  Boston. 
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Charles  Sumner  District.  (Roslindale.) 
John  D.  Philbrick  Home  and  School  Association. —  President, 
Percy  F.  Lannon;  secretary,  Miss  Pauline  F.  Smith,  Mt.  Hope. 

Christopher  Gibson  District.  (Dorchester.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Dearborn  District.  (Roxbury.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Dill  aw  ay  District.  (Roxbury.) 
See  Dudley-Dillaway  Parents'  Association. 

Dudley  District.  (Roxbury.) 
Dudley-Dillaway    Parents'    Association. —  President,    John  F. 
Donnelly;  corresponding  secretary,  Mrs.  E.  Sharpies,  71  Jamaica  street, 
Jamaica  Plain. 

Dwight  District.    (City  Proper.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Edmund  P.  Tileston  District.  (Mattapan.) 
The  Edmund  P.  Tileston  Parents'  Association. —  President,  Oris 
L.  Beverage;   secretary,  Miss  A.  L.  Sullivan,  87  West  Selden  street, 
Mattapan. 

Edward  Everett  District.  (Dorchester.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Elihu  Greenwood  District.    (Hyde  Park.) 

1.  Greenwood  Parents'  Association. —  President,  Miss  Agnes  E. 
Barry;  secretary,  Miss  Helen  M.  Gidney,  Elihu  Greenwood  District. 

2.  Fairmount  Parent-Teachers'  Association. — ■  President,  William 
G.  Cox;  secretary,  Miss  Bertha  A.  Sanderson,  Fairmount  School. 

3.  Trescott  Parents'  and  Teachers'  Association. —  President, 
Miss  Nellie  M.  Howes;  secretary,  Miss  Elsie  C.  Burgess,  Trescott  School. 

Eliot  District.    (North  End.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Emerson  District.    (East  Boston.) 
The  Emerson  School  Parents'  Association. —  President,  Mrs.  Arthur 
D.  Rogers;  corresponding  secretary,  Miss  Emma  J.  Irving,  Emerson  District. 

Everett  District.    (South  End.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Francis  Parkman  District.    (Jamaica  Plain.) 
The  Francis  Parkman  Parents'  Association. —  President,  John  H. 
Loughan;  secretary,  Mrs.  Leona  W.  Peterson,  55  Patten  street,  Jamaica 
Plain. 
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Franklin  District.    (South  End.) 
Franklin-Rice  Parents'  Association. —  President,  Dr.  Silas  H.  Ayer; 
secretary,  Miss  Esther  G.  Barrows,  43  East  Canton  street,  Boston. 

Frederic  W.  Lincoln  District.    (South  Boston.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Frothingham  District.  (Charlestown.) 
Frothingham  Home  and  School  Association. —  President,  Daniel  L. 
Mahoney;  secretary,  Mrs.  Philip  Mann,  Frothingham  School,  Charlestown. 

Gaston  District.    (South  Boston.) 
Gaston  School  Parents'  Association. —  President,  Miss  Josephine 
A.  Powers;  secretary,  Miss  Mary  B.  Barry,  118  M  street,  South  Boston. 

George  Putnam  District.  (Roxbury.) 
George  Putnam  Home  and  School  Association. —  President,  Edward 
I.  Sawyer;  secretary,  Miss  Julia  W.  Gavin,  37  Seymour  street,  Roslindale. 

Gilbert  Stuart  District.  (Dorchester.) 
Gilbert  Stuart  Parents'  Association. —  President,  Mrs.  Herbert  A. 
Watson;  secretary,  Miss  Mary  A.  Fletcher,  82  Granite  place,  East  Milton. 

Hancock  District.    (North  End.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Harvard  District.  (Charlestown.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Henry  Grew  District.    (Hyde  Park.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Henry  L.  Pierce  District.  (Dorchester.) 
Henry  L.  Pierce  Parent-Teachers'  Association. —  President,  William 
W.  Howe;  secretary,  Mrs.  Edwin  H.  Wright,  58  Centre  street,  Dorchester 
Centre. 

Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf.    (City  Proper.) 
The  Boston  Educational  Association  for  Deaf  Children. —  Presi- 
dent, R.  L.  Studley;  secretary,  R.  H.  Hallowell,  112  Water  street,  Boston. 

Hugh  O'Brien  District.  (Roxbury.) 
Hugh   O'Brien   School  Parents'   Association. —  President,  Mrs. 
George  W.  Dudley;   secretary,  Mrs.  Helen  Hammett,  29  East  Cottage 
street,  Roxbury. 

Hyde  District.  (Roxbury.) 
See  Sherwin-Hyde  Parents'  Association. 
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Jefferson  District.  (Roxbury.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

John  A.  Andrew  District.    (South  Boston.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

John  Cheverus  District.    (East  Boston.) 
John  Cheverus  Parents'  and  Teachers'  Association. —  President, 
Frederic  L.  Owen;  secretary,  Mrs.  William  Morse,  John  Cheverus  School. 

John  Winthrop  District.  (Dorchester.) 
The  John  Winthrop  Home  and  School  Association. —  President,  Mrs. 
Harry  F.  Upham;  corresponding  secretary,  Miss  Julia  S.  Dolan,  537  Talbot 
avenue,  Ashmont. 

Lawrence  District.    (South  Boston.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Lewis  District.  (Roxbury.) 
Lewis  School  Parents'  Association. —  President,  Maurice  Gerstein, 
M.  D.;  secretary,  Miss  Madeline  B.  Driscoll,  Lewis  School. 

Longfellow  District.  (Roslindale.) 
The  Longfellow  Home  and  School  Association. —  President,  John 
C.  Brodhead;  secretary,  Miss  Viola  F.  Dickey,  Longfellow  School. 

Lowell  District.    (Jamaica  Plain.) 
Lowell  Home  and  School  Association. —  President,  Albert  B.  Curtis; 
secretary,  Mrs.  M.  J.  Martin,  19  Parkton  road,  Jamaica  Plain. 

Martin  District.  (Roxbury.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Mary  Hemenway  District.  (Dorchester.) 
Mary  Hemenway  Parents'  Association. —  President,  W.  L.  Murphy; 
secretary,  Mrs.  Benjamin  Greeley,  10  Ainsley  street. 

Mather  District.  (Dorchester.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Minot  District.  (Dorchester.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Norcross  District.    (South  Boston.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Oliver  Hazard  Perry  District.    (South  Boston.) 
The  Oliver  Hazard  Perry  Parents'  Association. —  President,  John 
J.  Toomey;   corresponding  secretary,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Pfund,  Oliver  Hazard 
Perry  School. 
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Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  District.  (Dorchester.) 
The  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Home  and  School  Association. — 
President,  Joseph  A.  Reddy;  secretary,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  McNaught,  Oliver 
W^endell  Holmes  School. 

Phillips  Brooks  District.  (Roxbury.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Prescott  District.  (Charlestown.) 
Prescott  Parents'  Association. —  President,  Michael  J.  Tierney; 
secretary,  Miss  Gertrude  E.  Flynn,  55  Baldwin  street,  Charlestown. 

Prince  District.    (City  Proper.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Quincy  District.    (City  Proper.) 
Quincy  School  Parents'  Association. —  President,  Frederick  W. 
Swan;  corresponding  secretary,  Miss  Mary  Fitzgerald,  Quincy  School. 

Rice  District.    (South  End.) 
See  Franklin-Rice  Parents'  Association. 

Robert  G.  Shaw  District.    (West  Roxbury.) 
Robert  G.  Shaw  Parents'  Association. —  President,  Mrs.  James  A. 
Floyd;    corresponding  secretary,  Mrs.  Curtis  Clapp,  Jr.,  24  Park  street, 
Wrest  Roxbury. 

Roger  Wolcott  District.  (Dorchester.) 
The  Roger  Wolcott  School  and  Home  Association. —  President, 
Henry  E.  Loring;  secretary,  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Little,  32  Deering  road, 
Dorchester. 

Samuel  Adams  District.    (East  Boston.) 
The  Samuel  Adams  Parents'  Association. —  Treasurer,  Miss  Adiline 
H.  Cook  (only  person  holding  office),  Samuel  Adams  School. 

Sherwin  District.  (Roxbury.) 
Sherwin-Hyde  Parents'  Association. —  President,  Caspar  Isham; 
secretary,  Mrs.  Minnie  T.  Wright,  33  Greenock  street,  Dorchester. 

Shurtleff  District.    (South  Boston.) 
Shurtleff  School  Parents'  Association. —  President,  Mrs.  James 
Hird;  secretary,  Miss  Alice  M.  Riley,  172  I  street,  South  Boston. 

Theodore  Lyman  District.    (East  Boston.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Thomas  Gardner  District.  (Allston.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 
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Thomas  N.  Hart  District.    (South  Boston.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Ulysses  S.  Grant  District.    (East  Boston.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Warren  District.  (Charlestown.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Washington  District.    (West  End.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Washington  Allston  District.  (Allston.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Wells  District.    (West  End.) 
See  West  End  Parents'  Association. 

Wendell  Phillips  District.    (West  End.) 
West  End  Parents'  Association. —  President,  Miss  Lillian  M.  Towne; 
secretary,  Mrs.  Laura  L.  Foster,  44  South  Russell  street,  West  End. 

William  E.  Russell  District.  (Dorchester.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 
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I.    OFFICIALLY  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

1.  Boston  Head  Masters'  Association. —  Chairman,  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  ex  officio;  chairman,  Charles  W.  Parmenter;  secretary, 
Wallace  C.  Boyden. 

2.  Boston  Masters'  Association. —  President,  Franklin  B.  Dyer; 
secretary,  Lincoln  Owen;  executive  committee,  Oscar  C.  Gallagher,  chair- 
man; George  A.  Smith,  Mrs.  Emma  S.  Gulliver,  Joseph  B.  Egan,  Joseph  F. 
Gould. 

3.  High  School  Councils: 

Ancient  Languages  Council. —  Chairman,  Herbert  T.  Rich,  Public  Latin 
School;  secretary,  Frank  A.  Kennedy,  Girls'  High  School. 

Commercial  Council. —  Chairman,  Arthur  F.  O'Malley,  High  School  of 
Commerce;  secretary,  Chester  M.  Grover,  Roxbury  High  School. 

English  Council. —  Chairman,  Maurice  J.  Lacey,  High  School  of  Com- 
merce; secretary,  Carolyn  M.  Gerrish,  Girls'  Latin  School. 

History  Council. —  Chairman,  Melville  C.  Freeman,  High  School  of 
Practical  Arts;  secretary,  Charles  T.  Wentworth,  Dorchester  High  School. 

Manual  Arts  Council. —  Chairman,  Ralph  H.  Knapp,  Mechanic  Arts 
High  School;  secretary,  Ruby  G.  Allen,  Hyde  Park  High  School. 

Mathematics  Council. —  Chairman,  William  L.  Vosburgh,  Normal  School; 
secretary,  Gracia  E.  Read,  East  Boston  High  School. 

Modern  Languages  Council. —  Chairman,  Charles  W.  French,  English 
High  School;  secretary,  Mary  T.  Loughlin,  Roxbury  High  School. 

Science  Council. —  Chairman,  Adelbert  H.  Morrison,  Mechanic  Arts 
High  School;  secretary,  George  D.  Bussey,  East  Boston  High  School. 

4.  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Public  School  Teachers' 
Retirement  Fund. —  President,  Michael  H.  Corcoran;  secretary,  Alfred 
Bunker;  custodian,  Charles  H.  Slattery,  City  Treasurer;  trustees  elected 
from  the  School  Committee,  Joseph  Lee,  Frederick  L.  Bogan,  Frances  G. 
Curtis;  trustees  elected  by  the  association,  Lincoln  Owen,  Florence  A.  Good- 
fellow,  Annie  C.  Bunker,  Frederic  A.  Tupper,  Abbie  G.  Abbott,  Loea  P. 
Howard;  trustee  ex  officio,  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

5.  Advisory  Council  on  Elementary  School  Books  and  Educa- 
tional Supplies. —  Chairman,  John  F.  McGrath,  Eliot  District;  secretary, 
Frederick  W.  Swan,  Quincy  District. 

6.  Intermediate  Councils: 

Council  on  Commercial  Work. —  Chairman,  William  L.  Anderson,  Dor- 
chester High  School;  secretary,  Elizabeth  Hiscock,  Henry  L.  Pierce  District. 

Council  on  English. —  Chairman,  Malcolm  D.  Barrows,  English  High 
School;  secretary,  Oscar  C.  Gallagher,  West  Roxbury  High  School. 
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Council  on  History  and  Geography. —  Chairman,  William  H.  H.  Peirce, 
High  School  of  Commerce;  secretary,  Josephine  T.  Smith,  Abraham 
Lincoln  District. 

Council  on  Latin. —  Chairman,  Albert  S.  Perkins,  Dorchester  High 
School;  secretary,  Angela  M.  Pearce,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  District. 

Council  on  Mathematics. —  Chairman,  Henry  M.  Wright,  English  High 
School;  secretary,  Annie  M.  Mulcahy,  South  Boston  High  School. 

Council  on  Science. —  Chairman,  Elmer  E.  Sherman,  Dwight  District; 
secretary,  Ralph  W.  Channell,  South  Boston  High  School. 

II.    COMPOSED  WHOLLY  OR  MAINLY  OF  BOSTON  TEACHERS. 

7.  Association  of  Teachers  of  Physical  Education. —  President, 
Edith  T.  Sears;  vice-president,  Bessie  W.  Howard;  secretary  and  treasurer, 
Mabel  S.  Morse. 

8.  Biological  Club  of  the  Boston  Normal  School. —  President, 
Athelston  Brandt;  vice-president,  Laura  S.  Plummer;  treasurer,  Mary  E. 
Towne;  secretary,  Jessie  K.  Hampton. 

9.  Biology  Club  of  High  School  Teachers. —  Meetings  held  in 
Girls'  High  School  on  third  Thursday  of  the  month.  President,  Carleton  E. 
Preston;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Elizabeth  M.  Wood;  executive  committee, 
Carleton  E.  Preston,  Elizabeth  M.  Wood,  Herbert  M.  Thayer. 

10.  Boston  Association  of  School  Principals. —  President,  Charles 
F.  Merrick;  vice-president,  Henry  Pennypacker;  secretary,  Charles  N. 
Bentley;  treasurer,  Frederick  L.  Owen. 

11.  Boston  Cookery  Teachers'  Association. —  President,  Mary 
Mitchell;  secretary,  Jane  O'Brien;  treasurer,  Emmeline  Torrey. 

12.  Boston  Educational  Society. —  President,  Thomas  G.  Rees; 
vice-president,  Eugene  M.  Dow;  treasurer,  S.  Walter  Hoyt;  secretary, 
William  H.  Timbie. 

13.  Boston  Elementary  Teachers'  Club. —  President,  Florence  A. 
Goodfellow;  first  vice-president,  Julia  E.  Sullivan;  second  vice-president, 
A.  Harriet  Haley;  recording  secretary,  Abbie  G.  Abbott;  corresponding 
secretary,  Josephine  A.  Martin;  treasurer,  Ellen  G.  Hayden;  directors, 
Elizabeth  R.  Bradbury,  Florence  A.  McDonough,  Josephine  A.  Power, 
Annie  E.  I.  Dixon,  Imogene  L.  Owen,  Kate  Farlin,  Evelyn  F.  Lally, 
Martha  E.  Hall,  Jennie  G.  J.  Cox,  Clara  P.  Wardwell,  Julia  F.  Coombs. 

14.  Boston  First  Assistants  Grammar  School  Club. —  Organized  in 
1913.  Meetings  held  on  the  first  Monday  of  each  month  of  the  school  year. 
Its  aim,  according  to  the  constitution,  is  to  "establish  a  spirit  of  professional 
loyalty  among  its  members  and  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  social 
intercourse." 

Officers,  1913-14:  President,  Marietta  S.  Murch;  first  vice-president, 
Abbie  M.  Mott;  second  vice-president,  Abbie  M.  Libby;  secretary,  Mary 
Polk;  treasurer,  Margaret  J.  O'Hea. 

Officers,  1914-15:  President,  Winifred  C.  Folan;  first  vice-president, 
Abbie  M.  Mott;  second  vice-president,  Abbie  M.  Libby;  secretary,  Clara  B. 
Cutler;  treasurer,  Margaret  J.  O'Hea. 

officers,  1915-16:  President,  Winifred  C.  Folan;  first  vice-president, 
Abbie  M.  Mott;  second  vice-president,  Nellie  M.  Porter;  corresponding 
secretary ,  Selina  R.  Black;  recording  secretary,  Clara  B.  Cutler;  treasurer, 
Ella  M.  Donkin. 
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Officers,  1916-17:  President,  Mary  Polk;  first  vice-president,  Abbie  M. 
Mott;  second  vice-president,  Nellie  M.  Porter;  secretary,  Bertha  E.  Miller; 
treasurer,  Ella  M.  Donkin. 

15.  Boston  High  School  Masters'  Club  . —  President,  Winthrop 
Tirrell;  vice-president,  William  B.  Carpenter,  succeeded  by  Frederic  C. 
Adams;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Ernest  V.  Page;  executive  committee, 
Alfred  M.  Butler,  Frederic  B.  Hall,  Harold  C.  Spencer. 

16.  Boston  Manual  Arts  Club. —  President,  Bertha  A.  Pettee;  vice- 
president,  Helen  I.  Whittemore;  secretary,  Blanche  S.  Hall;  treasurer, 
Martha  E.  Hall. 

17.  Boston  Normal  School  Kindergarten  Club. —  President,  Alice 
E.  Leavens;  vice-president,  Mrs.  T.  W.  Warren;  secretary  and  treasurer, 
Mary  I.  F.  Montgomery. 

18.  Boston  Public  School  Nurses'  Association. —  President,  Mary 
A.  Callaghan;  vice-president,  Mary  F.  Donovan;  treasurer,  Minerva  Peck- 
ham;  secretary,  K.  Josephine  Ellis. 

19.  Boston  School  Men's  Club. —  President,  Michael  J.  Downey; 
secretary,  Malcolm  D.  Barrows;  executive  committee,  Adelbert  H.  Morrison, 
Leonard  B.  Moulton,  Arthur  L.  Gould,  Mark  B.  Mulvey,  Jeremiah  E. 
Burke,  James  E.  Downey,  Clarence  H.  Jones. 

20.  Boston  Sewing  Teachers'  Association. —  President,  Bertha  M . 
Pattee;  vice-president,  Margaret  C.  Crane,  recording  secretary,  Anna  C. 
Grimes;  corresponding  secretary,  Elizabeth  L.  Rogers;  treasurer,  E.  Marie 
Lappen;  auditor,  Evelyn  F.  Lally;  directors,  M.  Lillian  Dunbar,  Helen  E. 
Hapgood,  Marguerite  S.  King,  Nellie  E.  Dunne. 

21.  Boston  Teachers'  Club. —  President,  Cora  E.  Bigelow;  first 
vice-president,  M.  Elizabeth  Mailman;  second  vice-president,  Matilda 
Fraser;  third  vice-president,  Florence  E.  Marshall;  recording  secretary, 
Mary  A.  McNaught;  corresponding  secretary,  Eva  Z.  Pritchard;  financial 
secretary,  A.  Isabelle  Macarthy;  executive  secretary,  Marietta  S.  Murch; 
membership  secretary,  Margaret  A.  Nichols;  treasurer,  Elsie  M.  Blake; 
assistant  treasurer,  E.  Leora  Pratt;  directors,  Edith  A.  Scanlon,  Clara  S. 
Gay,  Caroline  W.  Trask,  Anne  G.  Scollard,  Viola  M.  Allen,  Alice  E. 
Leavens,  Anna  M.  Niland,  Bertha  M.  Pattee. 

22.  Boston  Teachers'  Mutual  Benefit  Association. —  President, 
Augustus  H.  Kelley;  vice-president,  Murray  H.  Ballou;  second  vice-presi- 
dent, Katherine  K.  Marlow;  recording  secretary,  Jennie  F.  McKissick; 
financial  secretary,  Henry  C.  Parker;  treasurer,  Herbert  L.  Morse. 

23.  Club  of  First  Assistants  in  Charge. —  President,  Anna  M. 
Niland;  vice-president,  Emma  F.  Martin;  treasurer,  Charlotte  Rafter; 
recording  secretary,  Louise  B.  Hagerty;  corresponding  secretary,  Mary  J. 
Moore;  directors,  Mary  E.  Perkins,  Alice  M.  Macdonald,  Katherine 
O'Brien;  conference  committee,  Mary  F.  Finneran,  Catherine  G.  Foley, 
Nellie  G.  Kelley. 

24.  High  School  Assistants'  Association. —  President,  Matilda  A. 
Fraser;  vice-president,  Laura  S.  Plummer;  second  vice-president,  Marian  A. 
Hawes;  treasurer,  Lillian  J.  MacRae;  secretary,  Prudence  E.  Thomas. 

25.  Hyde  Park  Teachers'  Association. —  President,  James  C. 
Clarke;  first  vice-president,  Caroline  H.  Moar;  second  vice-president, 
Frances  E.  Brigham;  secretary,  Harold  F.  Stevens;  treasurer,  M.  Frances 
Thornton. 
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26.  Lady  Teachers'  Association. —  President,  Elizabeth  Palmer; 
vice-president ,  Mrs.  Helen  A.  Emery;  secretary,  Isabella  L.  Bissett ;  finan- 
cial secretary,  Alice  Ryan;  treasurer,  Katherine  Haskell;  executive  com- 
mittee, Alice  C.  Ryan,  Mary  F.  Bigelow,  Mary  F.  Jenkins,  Laura  S. 
Russell,  Carrie  A.  Waugh,  J.  A.  Mullally,  Elizabeth  Palmer,  Hattie  A. 
Littlefield,  Josephine  Crockett,  Mrs.  Alice  Robinson;  investigating 
committee,  Frances  Putnam,  Agnes  Watson,  Katherine  Haskell. 

27.  Masters'  Assistants'  Club. —  President,  E.  Gertrude  Dudley; 
vice-president,  Lucy  W.  Eaton;  recording  secretary,  Mary  E.  Mann;  cor- 
responding secretary,  Margaret  E.  Collins;  treasurer,  Lillian  W.  Prescott. 

28.  Sub-masters'  Club  of  Boston. —  President,  James  A.  Crowley; 
vice-president,  Elmer  E.  Sherman;  secretary-treasurer,  Frederick  J.  Murphy; 
executive  committee,  Archer  M.  Nickerson,  Clarence  H.  Jones,  Charles  H. 
Early,  John  J.  Maloney. 
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